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Jmiiis :  including  Letters  of  the  same  writer  under  other  signa^ 
tureSj  {now first  collected.)  To  which  are  addedy  his  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  Private  Letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  11.  S.  IVoodfall.  With  a  Preliminary  Es*- 
say,  Notes,  Fnc-similcs,  Src 

[]Fi"om  tlie  Eclectic  Reviev,  for  February,  1813.3 

ANY  general  observations,  that  might  be  not  impertinently 
Blade  on  tiie  writings  of  Junius,  will  more  properly  follow  than 
precede  a  somewhat  particular  and  extended  notice  of  this  edi- 
tion, the  announcement  of  which  will  have  strongly  excited  the. 
curiosity  of  many  of  our  readers.  And  it  is  a  sjgnal  testimony  to 
the  eminence  of  the  powers  displayed  in  these  letters,  that,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  century  from  their  first  coming  forth ;  that 
after  a  great  number  of  subse(juent  political  censors  have  had  eacfc 
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his  shai^e  of  altention,  and  perhaps  admiration,  and  are  now  in  a 
great  measure  forgotten ;  and  that  in  times  like  the  present,  super- 
abounding  with  strange  events,  and  flagrant  examples  of  political 
depravity  of  their  own — they  should  still  hold  such  a  place  in 
public  estimation,  that  the  appearance  of  an  edition  enlarged  and 
illustrated  from  the  store  of  materials  left  by  the  original  publisher, 
will  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  event  in  the  course  of  our  Utera- 
ture.  An  interest  that  has  thus  continued  to  su))sist  in  vigour  after 
the  loss  of  all  temporary  stimulants,  and  that  is  capable  of  so  lively 
an  excitement,  at  this  distant  period  by  a  circumstance  tending  to 
make  us  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  author's  character,  and 
to  put  lis  in  more  complete  possession  of  his  writings,  gives  assu- 
rance that  this  memorable  work  may  maintain  its  fame  to  an  inde- 
finite period,  and  will  go  down  with  that  portion  of  our  literature, 
which,  in  the  language  of  pride  anc^poetry,  we  call  immortal.  All 
will  now  agree  in  opinion  with  the  present  editor,  that  it  was  not 
vanity  in  the  writer  himself  to  avow  a  confidence  of  being  read  by 
a  remote  generation,  avoiding,  however,  to  assign,  as  the  strona;est 
foimdatidn  of  that  confidence,  his  superlative  execution ;  but  as- 
suredly this  claim  to  perpetuity  was  not  far  from  his  thoughts, 
when  he  mentioned  only  the  principles  of  his  work  as  the  ground 
of  his  expectation;  "  When  Kings  and  ministers,"  he  said,  "are 
forgotten,  when  the  force  and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no 
longer  understood,  and  when  measures  are  felt  only  in  their 
remotest  consequences,  this  book  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to 
contain  principles  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity." 

The  letters  published  with  the  signature  of  Junius  constitute 
^  ery  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  present  work.  It  begins 
with  a  Preliminary  Essay  of  160  pages ;  next  are  Private  Letters 
to  the  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, extending  through  nearly  100  pages;  and  these  are 
followed  by  a  private  correspondence  between  Junius  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  occupying  full  TO  pages.  Then  come  the  well  known 
lictters,  reaching  to  within  GO  or  70  pages  of  the  end  of  the  second 
^olume.  This  last  portion  of  the  second  volume,  and  the  whole 
of  the  third,  are  occupied  by  "  Miscellaneous  Letters  of  Junius," 
which  appeared  under  vai'ious  signatures,  chiefly  in  the  Public 
Advertiser,  before  and  during  the  appeaiance  of  those  of  Junius, 
and  most  of  them  verified  by  internal  or  circumstantial  evidence 
to  be  by  the  same  hand.  Thus  the  publication  assumes  the  merit 
of  being,  as  far  as  there  are  any  means  or  chance  of  accomplishing, 
a  recovery  and  collection  of  the  entire  printed  works  of  the  author 
of  Junins's  Letters,  and  challenges  the  grateful  favour  of  the 
public,  for  a  service  of  so  much  more  interesting  a  kind  tlian  it  can 
often  happen  to  a  private  individual  to  have  the  power  of  confer- 
ring. 


WOODFALl'b  JUNIUS.  3 

Every  reader  will  eagerly  fall  upon  the  Preliminary  Essay. 
And  doubtless  it  will  afford  much  to  gratify  all  its  readers*  but 
will  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  any  one  of  them.  It  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  endeavours  of  former  writers  on  the  s^nat 
subject;  and  supplies  information  which  probably  no  other  person 
than  the  editor  had  the  means  of  communicating ;  but  it  leaves  us 
eormising  and  complaining  that  he  has  not  conununicated  all  he 
must  possess.  He  temptn  us  to  suspect  that  he  is  quite  willing  to 
keep  the  shrine  of  this  mysterious  object  of  idolatry  in  a  measure 
of  its  darkness,  that  he  may  himself  look  the  larger  by  standing  a 
little  way  within  the  shade.  In  pursuing  the  inquiry,  Who  was 
Junius  ?  there  appears  a  sort  of  afiectalion  of  arguing  the  question 
on  the  ground  only  of  public  evidence,  or  general  probabilities,  in 
one  or  two  instances  where  we  cannot  help  flattering  him  (and  he 
doubtless  wishes  to  be  so  flattered)  by  something  near  a  l>elief 
that,  in  consequence  of  information  received  from  his  father,  he 
conld  have  adduced,  if  he  had  pleased,  the  more  direct  evi- 
dence of  authority.    . 

The  Essay  begins  with  some  notice  of  that  state  of  political 
affairs  in  the  time  of  Junius  which  required  such  a  writer,  and 
justified  his  severity.  Those  times  are  briefly  contrasted,  in  a 
poGtical  view,  with  the  present.  And  this  contrast  gives  a  curious 
example  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  study  and  admiration  of 
Junius.  For  it  represents  that  the  English  Constitution  (meaning, 
as  far  as  we  can  comprehend,  tliat  constitution  of  which  it  is  of 
the  very  essence,  according  to  all  the  old  books,  that  there  should 
\)e  a  real,  uncorruptly  elected  representation  of  the  people)  was  at 
that  time  in  extreme  peril,  and  is  at  this  time  in  triumphant  security! 
With  a  mighty  burst  of  grand-sounding  words,  (which  will  remind 
no  one,  we  hope,  of  the  din  and  the  clang  made  by  the  Brahmins 
round  the  pile  of  a  perishing  victim,)  this  constitution  is  put  in 
ri^-alry  "  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt."  How  much  it  is  to  be 
deplored  that  Junius  could  not  have  lived  and  retained  all  his 
powers  to  this  happy  time,  to  show  us  what  those  powers,  so 
sovereign  in  the  exposure  of  wickedness,  and  the  prophecy  of 
calamity^  could  perform  in  the  way  of  eulogy  and  congratulation. 

Some  pages  are  employed  in  observations  on  the  prominent  dis- 
tinctions of  the  celebrated  letters ;  in  acknowledging  and  excusing 
the  excessive  acrimony,  the  appearance  of  personal  enmity,  loo 
visible  in  some  parts  of  them ;  in  describing  the  alarm  and  dismay 
they  created  among  public  offenders,  up  to  the  very  highest  order ; 
and  in  asserting  their  beneficial  operation,  even  to  the  present 
times,  by  the  effect  they  had  in  determining  some  important  ques- 
tions respecting  popular  rights,  especially  the  right  of  juries  to 
consider  the  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact.  Then  comes  the 
inquiry  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  retains  so  much  of  its 
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interest,  who  was  Junius ?  And  it  is  curious  io  observe,  how 
populous  would  be  the  national  Pantheon  if  all  those  who  fancy 
tbemselves  to  be  acquainted  with  individuals  of  supereminent 
talents,  might  be  allowed  to  place  in  the  assembly  their  respective 
idols.  For  we  have  here  a  list  of  no  less  than  fourteen  cotempo- 
raries,  each  of  whom  has  been  believed,  by  many  persons  or  by 
few,  to  be  no  other  and  no  less  than  Junius.  And  this  list  does 
not  mclude  either  Home  Tooke  or  Lord  Chatham,  to  each  of 
whom,  however  absurdly  in  the  Case  of  the  former  at  least,  some 
slight  degree  of  suspicion  has  transiently  attached.  In  the  editor's 
opinion,  all  question  relative  to  Lord  Chatham  would  inevitably  be 
set  aside  by  the  severe  hostility  manifested  against  that  statesman, 
about  the  time  of  his  obtaining  a  pension  and  title,  in  several  let- 
ters signed  Poplicola  and  Anti-Scjanus,  sent  to  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser more  than  a  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  series 
signed  Jimius,'  and  which  letters  the  editor  inserts  with  a  confident 
affirmation  of  their  being  by  the  same  writer,  and  of  their  being 
the  first  received  from  him — an  affirmation  made  in  such  terras 
that  we  conclude  Mr.  W.  is  warranted  by  more  direct  evidence 
than  that  affi^rded  by  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  letters.  He  might, 
however,  just  as  well  have  said  so.  Any  surmisfe  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's being  the  writer,  would  be  repressed  also  by  the  expres- 
sions of  dislike  to  him  in  one  of  Junius's  private  communications 
to  the  printer,  and  by  the  slow  and  suspicious  manner  in  wliich 
Junius  suffered  his  lordship  to  grow  considerably  into  his  favour 
during  the  course  of  his  letters. 

The  following  are  tlie  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  preten- 
sions have  been  made,  and  several  of  whom,  it  seems,  would  have 
been  meanly  gratified  by  their  being  admitted :  Mr.  Chailes  Lloyd, 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Hamilton,  commonly  called  Smgle  Speech,  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen,.  General  Lee,  Mr.  Wilkes, 
Mr.  Hugh  Boyd,  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  Mr. 
Flood,  and  Lord  George  Sackville.  And  the  whole  of  the  list 
appears  to  be  included  without  ceremony  in  this  sweeping  sentence 
rf  the  editor.  "  While  he  does  not  undertake  to  communicate  the 
real  name  of  Junius,  he  pledges  himself  to  prove,  from  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  afforded  by  the  private  letters  of  Junius  himself 
during  the  period  in  question,  in  connexion  with  other  documents, 
that  not  one  of  these  pretenders  has  ever  had  the  smallest  right 
to  the  distinction  which  some  of  them  have  ardently  coveted." 
But  this  is  very  carelesly  expressed;  for  there  is  one  of  the 
persons  enumerated  whose  claims  he  has  by  no  means  invalidated, 
and  evidently  does  not  think  he  has :  indeed  he  himself  says  "  the 
evidence  is  indecisive." 

A  numerous  series  of  notices  and  hints  which  he  justly  de> 
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scribes  as  "  desultory,"  and  which  he  plaiidy  affirms  to  contain 
*•  the  whole  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  collect  concerning 
Ihe  author  of  the  Letters/'  authorizes,  he  thinks,  the  rejection  of 
every  claimant  that  does  not  answer  to  the  following  description. 

^*  From  the  observatioos  contaiocd  in  this  essay,  it  should  seem  to 
follow  unquestiouably  that  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  was  an 
Englishman  of  highly  cultivated  education,  deeply  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage, the  laws,  Uie  constitution,  and  history  of  his  native  country: 
that  he  was  a  man  of  easy,  if  not  affluent  circumstances,  of  unsullied, 
honour  and  gcnerodty,  who  had  it  equally  in  his  heart  and  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  other  persons,  and- especially 
of  those  who  were  exposed  to  troubles  on  his  account :  that  he  was  in 
habits  of  confidcDtial  intercourse,  if  not  with  different  members  of  the 
cabinet,  witli  politicians  who  were  most  intimately  familiar  with  the 
court,  and  intrusted  with  all  its  secrets :  that  he  had  attained  an  age 
which  would  allow  him,  without  vanity,  to  boast  of  an  aniple  know- 
kdgje  and  experience  of  the  world :  that  during  the  years  17(57,  1768, 
17159,  1770,  1771,  and  part  of  1772,  he  resided  almost  constantly  in 
London,  or  its  vicinity,  devotiog  a  ver}'  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
political  concerns,  and  publishing  his  political  lucubrations,  under 
different  signatures,  in  the  Public  Advertiser;   that  in  his  natural 
temper  he  was  quick,  irritable  and  impetuous;  subject  to  political  pre- 
judices and  strong  personal  animosities ;  but  possessed  of  a  high  inde- 
pendent spirit;  honestly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  fearless  and  indefatigable  in  maintaining  them ;  that  he  was  strict 
in  his  moral  conduct,  and  in  his  attention  to  public  decorum;  an 
avowed  member  of  tlie  established  church,  and,  tliougli  acquainted 
with  English  judicature,  not  a  ia^fycr  by  profession."    Preliminary 
Essay,  p.  97. 

This  descriptive  and  historical  sketch  presents,  to  be  sure,  but 
few  vciy  marked  points:  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  easily  drawn 
from  the  letters  already  before  the  public :  some  of  the  personal 
qualities  are  assumed  on  very  slight  authority:  but  the  almost 
constant  residence  in  or  near  London  during  the  specified  period, 
the  strangely  intimate  ar(juaintance  with  the  court  and  cabinet,  the 
imlependcnce  of  the  author's  situation  in  life,  and  his  honourable 
and  generous  disposition,  are  clearly  manifested  in  his  private  cor- 
respondence with  Woodfall.  The  two  latter  particulars  are  evident 
by  his  steady  refusal,  in  a  cool  and  easy  manner,  of  any  share  of  the 
emolument  arising  from  the  publication  of  the  letters  collectively, 
of  which  he  was  urged  by  Woodfall  to  accept  a  moiety,  and  by 
his  voluntary  pledge  to  indemnify  this  courageous  printer  for  any 
pecuniary  injury  he  might  sustain  in  case  of  a  prosecution.  It  is 
true  it  may  be  sai<l  he  was  not  put  to  the  test  on  this  pouit ;  but 
there  is  an  unaffected  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity  in  his  assurances 
which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 
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Having  laid  down  die  law  of  qualifications,  the  editor  proceeds 
to  the  trial  of  claims ;  and  he  makes  very  short  work  with  the 
majority  of  them. 

"  Of  the  first  three  of  these  reported  auUiors  of  the  letters,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  without  entering  into  any  other  fact  whatever, 
that  Lloyd  (a  clerk  of  the  treasur}^,  and  afterwards  a  deputy  teller 
of  the  exchequer)  was  on  his  death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  last  of 
Junius^s  private  letters,  an  essay  which  has  sufficient  proof  of  having 
been  written  in  the  possession  of  full  health  and  spirits.  While  as  to 
Roberts  and  Dyer,  Uiey  had  both  been  dead  for  many  months  anterior 
to  this  period." 

A  quick  and  final  negative  is  put  on  any  pretensions  of  Dr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Rosenhagen,  and  Wilkes.  Indeed  it  was  the  idlest 
absurdity  ever  to  mention  the  name  of  this  last  personage  in  this 
relation.  The  very  positive  declaration  reported  by  an  American 
friend  of  General  Lee  to  have  b,een  made  by  that  officer  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  Letters,  leads  the  editor  into  some  length 
and  particularity  of  examination,  the  result  of  whicli  perfectly 
falsifies  the  pretension.  It  is  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  dates 
of  some  of  Ijee's  letters,  published  in  a  memoir  of  him,^with  tliose 
of  the  letters  of  Junius,  that  Lee  was  precisely  no  further  from 
Woodfall's  press  than  Poland,  diuing  the  months  in  which  some 
of  the  first  of  Junius's  letters,  though  mider  a  different  signature, 
were  appearing  in  the  Public  Advertiser.  And  it  appears  Ihat  he 
was  rambling,  witJi  a  peculiarly  restless  haste,  somewhere  on  the 
Continent,  during  the  time  that  those  with  the  signature  of  Junius 
were  appearmg,  sometimes  at  very  short  intervals,  and  accompanied 
by  the  underplot  of  a  private  correspondence  with  the  printer,  of 
a  kind  which  indicates  the  interchange  of  notices,  sometimes  within 
a  few  hours,  by  conveyances  to  and  from  the  bar  of  this  or  the 
olher  coffee-house.  It  is  proved  besides,  from  letters  of  Lee,  that 
he  was  of  opinions  directly  opposite  to  those  of  Junius,  relative  to 
some  of  the  leading  political  men  and  measures  of  the  times. 

3Ir.  Single-Speech  Hamilton  has  not  hitherto,  we  believe,  been 
absolutely  and  totally  dismissed  from  all  surmise  of  relationship  to 
Jimius;  thougli,  it  seems,  he  constantly  and  even  warmly  dis- 
claimed it  himself,  and  though  some  of  his  most  partial  friends 
have  disclaimed  it  for  him.  But  is  it  not  mightily  curious  and 
amusing,  to  hear  both  him  and  tliem  sincerely  protesting  that  the 
letters  of  Junius  are  of  inferior  ability  and  elegance  to  what  said 
Single-Speech  would  have  written !  Should  there  be  any  persons^ 
since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Malone,  still  surviving  to  resent,  for 
Hamilton's  sake,  a  suspicion  so  disparaging  to  his  talents,  they  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  a  full  assurance  that  he  was  not  Jumna. 
In  addition  to  arguments  drawn  by  Mr.  Malone  fi'om  Hanulton's 
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iiaving  never  been  a  zealous  censurer  of  any  polilicai  parly  or 
individual  statesman — ^from  iiis  not  having  Junius's  "  minute  com- 
missarial  knowledge  of  peAty  military  matters" — from  the  die- 
similarity  of  his  style  and  figures  to  those  of  the  mysterious  letter- 
writer,  &€• — ^il  is  observed, 


•* tliat  Hamilton  fdlcd  tlic  oflice  of  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer 

in  Ireland,  from  September,  1 703,  to  April,  1787,  during  the  very 
period  in  which  all  Uie  letters  of  Junius  appeared,  ami  it  will  not  very 
readily  be  credited  by  any  one  that  this  is  likely  (o  hnve  been  tlie 
exact  quarter  from  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  in  question  fulmi- 
nated his  severe  criminations  against  government.  The  subject  more- 
over of  parliamentary-  reform,  for  wjiich  Junius  was  so  zealous  an 
advocate,  Mr.  Malone  expressly  tells  us  was  consider(^d  by  Uainilton 
10  be  of  *  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  that  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  now 
living,  that  he  would  sooner  sullev  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  otT  than 
vote  for  it.' " 

The  only  thing  that  fixed  the  suspicion  on  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Woodfall  observes,  was  his  lia^iiig  "  on  a  certain  morning  told  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  the  substance  of  a  letter  of  Junhis,  which  he 
pretended  to  have  just  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  but  which, 
on  consulting  the  Public  Advertiser,  was  found  not  to  appear 
there,  an  apology  instead  being  offered  for  its  postponement  till  the 
next  day,  when  the  letter  thus  previously  adverted  to  by  Hamilton 
did  actually  make  its  appearance."  This  fid,  the  editor  informs 
ns,  was  told  him  by  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  himself;  and  he 
considers  it  as  explained  with  a  perfect  probability  by  supposing 
that,  as  Hamilton  was  acquainted  v.ilh  the  late  Mr.  AVoodfall,  and 
nsed  to  call  sometimes  at  his  office,  the  letJer  in  question  had  been 
read  to  him,  or  its  substance  recited,  by  Mr.  W.  It  is  worth 
adding,  that  the  fac-similes  show  not  the  sliglitcst  resemblance 
between  the  handwriting  of  Hamilton  and  of.Tunius. 

What  is  humiliation  to  one  man  is  matter  of  ambition  io  another. 
If  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Single-Speech,  and  the  folly  of  some  of  hiis 
friends,  had  so  bubbled  the  estimate  of  his  talents,  as  to  make  it 
almost  a  condescension  as  well  as  disinirenuousness  to  liavc  accept- 
ed the  imputation  of  being  Junius,  it  should  seem  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Boyd  was,  by  the  same  imputation,  flattered  out  of  all  power  of 
maintainin;!C  an  honest  and  firm  disavowal.  Though  very  few  could 
be  persuaded  of  his  identity  with  Junius,  and  though  scarcely  one 
professed  io  perceive  in  his  acknowledged  writings  the  indications 
of  any  such  measure  of  talent  as  that  habitually  displayed  by 
Juiiius;  yet  thisidentity  hns  been  so  confidently  maintained  by  at 
least  three  writers,  that  3Ir.  Woodfall  has  becTi  induced  to  employ 
as  many  as  twenty  pages  in  disposing  of  tlie  claim ;  and  he  hag 
diiiposed  of  it  for  ever.     Indeed  it  proves  to  have  rented  on  the 
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most  trivial  presiiinptivc  circumstances,  and  to  be  capable  of  being 
invalidated  in  a  greater  variety'  of  ways  than  the  pretensions  of 
ahnost  any  other  of  the  claimants.  We  think  this  examination, 
perhaps,  the  best  written  pail  of  the  preliminary  essaj'.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  abndge  it ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  transcribing  one  page  which  recapitulates  a  considerable  part 
of  the  argument,  in  (he  form  of  showing  what  answer  could  have 
been  made  by  the  late  Mr.  VVoodfall  if  he  had  chosen,  to  an 
impertinent  pci'sonal  adth'css  of  Almon,  one  of  the  asscrtors  of 
Boyd's  claims,  assuming  that  Mr.  Woodfall  could  produce  no 
negalive  evidence.  To  a  challenge  made  in  so  uncivil  a  manner 
no  reply  was  made. 

"  Woodfall  well  knew  the  handwriliugs  of  both  Junius  and  Boyd, 

and  was  in  possession  of  many  copies  of  botli;  aud  knowing  them  he 

well  knew  they  were  difTcrent.    He  well  knew  that  Junius  was  a  man 

directly  implicated  in  the  circle  of  the  court,  and  immediately  privy 

to  its  most  secret  intrio^ues :  and  that  Boyd  was  very  differently  situated, 

and  that  whatever  information  he  collected  was  by  circuitous  channels 

alone ;  Jttnius  he  knew  to  be  a  man  of  affluence  considerably  superior 

to  his  own  wants,  refusing  remunerations  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and 

offering  reimbursements  to  tliose  who  suffered  on  his  account ;  Boyd 

to  be  labouring  under  great  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  ready  to  accept 

whatever  was  offered  him  ;*  or,  ifi  the  language  of  Mr.  Almon,  *  a 

broken  gentleman  witiiout  a  guinea  in  his  pocket.'     Junius  he  knew  to 

l>c  a  man  of  considerably  more  tlian  his  own  age,  who,  from  a  long  and 

matured  experience  of  the  world,  was  entitled  to  read  him  lessons  in 

moral  and  prudential  philosophy ;  Boyd  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  very 

young  man,  who  had  not  even  reached  his  majority,  totally  without  plan, 

:uid  almost  without  experience  of  any  kind,  who,  in  the  prospect  of 

divulging  himself  to  Woodfall,  could  not  possibly  have  written  to  him, 

*  After  a  long  experience  of  the  world,  I  affirm  before  God,  I  never  knew 

a  rogue  who  was  not  imhappy.'     Boyd  he  knew  to  be  an  imitator  and 

copyist  of  Junius;  Junius  to  be  no  copyist  of  any  man,  and  least  of  all 

of  himself.    Junius  he  knew  to  be  a  decided  mixt-monarchy  man,  who 

opposed  the  ministry  upon  constitutional  principles;  Boyd  to  be  a  wild, 

random  republican,  wfio  opposed  them  upon  revolutionary  views ;  Junius 

to  be  a  writer  who  could  not  have  adopted  the  signature  of  Dcmocrates 

or  Democraticus ;  Boyd  a  writer  who  could,  and,  we  are  told,  did  so,  in 

perfect  uniformity  with  his  political  creed.     Woodfall,  it  is  true,  did 

not  pretend  to  know  Junius  ])ersonally ;  but  from  his  handwriting,  his 

style  of  composition,  age,  politics,  rank  in  life,  and  pecuniary  affluence, 

he  was  perfectly  assured  that  Junius  could  not  be  Boi/d.''^    Preliminary 

Essay,  p.  l.)2. 

•  Tt  appears  that  Bovil  was  In  a  kind  of  retreat  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  pccxT- 
niai-T  distress  and  the  fear  of  being  arrested,  at  the  very  time  that  Junius  refused  to 
receive  any  share  of  the  profits  which  had  arisen  from  the  sale  of  his  coUectcIl 

flottcrsk 
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The  hnpiitation  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Dunning  is  very  briefly 
discuBsed  and  diBmissed.  It  is  readily  admitted  there  is  a  greater 
aggr^te  of  presamptionB  in  his  favour.  '<  His  age,  and  rank  fai 
life,  his  talents  and  learning,  his  brilliant  wit,  and  sarcastic  habit,  his 
Gominon  residence  during  the  period  in  question,  his  political  prin- 
ciples, attachments  and  antipathies,"  would  concur  Ui  mark  him  as 
the  man.  Bnt  the  editor  is  of  opinion  a  few  opposing  facts  are 
decisiTe.  He  thinks  credit  is  due  to  the  veracity  of  such  a  penton 
as  Junius  must  have  been,  when  he  almost  gratuitously  made  the 
positiye  declaration,  in  his  preface  to  the  letters,  "  /  am  no  lawyer 
hg  profession.^*  And  this  declaration  is  corroborated  by  several 
passages  in  his  correspondence  with  Woodfall  and  Wilkes.  To 
the  latter  he  complauis  of  the  heavy  disadvantage,  imposed  by  the 
secret  of  his  personality,  of  being  debarred  from  "  consulting  the 
kamedy**  on  legal  or  constitutional  points.  In  another  letter  he 
ays, 

**  The  constitutional  argument  is  obvious;  I  wish  you  to  point  out  to 
we  where  you  think  the  force  of  ilie  formal  legal  argument  lies.  In 
fnrsuing  such  inquiries  I  lie  under  a  singular  disadvantage.  Not 
venturing  to  consult  those  who  are  qualified  to  inform  me,  I  am  f(»rced 
to  collect  ever}'  thing  from  books,  or  common  conversation.  The  pains 
I  took  with  that  paper  upon  privilege,  were  greater  than  I  can  express 
to  you.  Yet,  after  I  had  blinded  myself  with  poring  over  journals, 
debates,  and  parliamentary  history,  I  was  at  last  obliged  to  hazard  a 
bold  assertion,  which  I  am  now  convinced  is  true,  (as  I  really  then 
thoofht  it,)  because  it  has  not  been  disproved  or  disputed.'' 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  same  long  letter,  there  is  a  renl|l^k- 
able  passage,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  prompted  by  tnith 
and  feeling;  which  at  any  rate  seems,  where  it  occurs,  too  little 
called  for  to  be,  with  any  sort  of  fairness,  accounted  falsehood  and 
afiectation.  Ha\ing  employed  a  particular  word  in  the  technical 
sense  of  law,  he  says,  '^  Though  1  use  the  terms  of  art,  do  not 
injure  me  so  much  as  to  suspect  I  am  a  lawyer. — I  had  as  lief  be 
a&otchman." 

And  then,  too,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Dunning,  who  was 
solicitor-general  at  the  time  when  these  letters  first  appeared,  had 
the  character  of  ^^  high  unblemished  honour,  and  high  mdependent 
principles,''  the  editor  very  reasonabi}'  pronounces  that  it  "  cannot 
be  supposed  he  would  have  vilified  the  king  while  one  of  the  king's 
corrfidential  sen'ants  and  counsellors."  He  might  have  added, 
that  if  the  letters  of  Junius,  both  public  and  private,  can  be  admit- 
ted to  bear  decisive  evidence  to  any  one  quality  in  the  moral 
temperament  of  the  writer,  it  i^  an  utter  detestation  of  meanness 
and  self-interested  duplicity.  We  should  think,  besides,  if  it 
were  allowable  to  hazard  a  judgment  from  the  very  sKght  specimens 

Vol.  II.  A'eir  Scries.  2 
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lessened  ill  proportion  to  the  dissipation  in  any  degree  of  the  shade 
of  mystery  that  surrounds  him,  or  from  a  sort  of  coquettish  dispor 
sition  that  wishes  to  be  courted  for  further  explanations,  we  pre* 
tend  not  to  say.  We  may  as  well  transcribe  the  little  that  ia 
vouchsafed  on  the  subject,  at  the  same  time  professing  ourselves 
ready  to  receive  with  all  due  sense  of  obligation  any  further  infor- 
mation which  he  may  be  coaxed  or  provoked  to  communicate ; — 
we  say  provoked^  for  undoubtedly  his  being  flatly  told  that  he  has 
no  more  to  communicate,  would  be  the  most  likely  expedient  to 
make  him  disclose  any  thing  he  may  have  chosen'yet  to  withhold. 

*<  Let  us  proceed  to  the  pretensions  tliat  have  been  offered  on  the 
part  of  Lord  George  Sackville.  The  evidence  is  somewhat  indecisive 
even  to  the  present  hour.  Sir  W.  Draper  divided  Ids  suspicions  be- 
tween this  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  upon  the  personal  and 
unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he  transferred  Uiefi?  entirely  to  the  for- 
mer:  and  that  Sjr  William  was  not  the  only  person  who  suspected  his 
lordship  even  from  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  ^i^rivate  letter  of 
Junius,  which  asserts  that  Swinney  had  actuallv  calltu  on  Lord  Sack- 
ville, and  taxed  him  with  being  Jimius,  to  his  face.  This  letter  is,  iu 
fact,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  tiic  whole  collection :  if  written  by 
Lord  O.  Sackville,  it  settles  the  point  at'once;  and,  if  not  written  by 
him,  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  his  lordship's  family,  his  sen- 
timents and  his  connexions,  so  intimate  as  to  excite  no  small  degree  of 
astonishment.  Junius  was  informed  of  Swinney's  having  called  upon 
Lord  George  a  few  hours  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that  before  this 
time  he  had  never  spoken  to  liim  in  his  life.  It  is  certain,  then,  that 
Lord  G.  Sackville  was  early  and  generally  suspected;  that  Junius 
knew  him  to  be  suspected,  witiiout  denying  (as  in  the  case  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Whig,'*  &c.)  that  he  was  suspected  nrm^^fuUy ;  [  justiy ;]  and 
that  this  nobleman,  if  not  Junius  himself,  must  have  been  in  habits  of 
close  and  Intimate  friendship  with  him.  The  talents  of  Lord  George 
were  well  known  and  admitted,  and  his  political  principles  led  him  to 
the  same  side  of  the  question  that  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  Junius* 
It .  is  said,  however,  that  on  one  occasion  his  lordship  privately  ob- 
served to  a  friend  of  his,  *  I  should  be  proud  to  be  capable  of  writing 
as  Junius  has  done ;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  his  letters  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  written.'  Such  a  declaration,  however,  is  too 
general  to  be  in  any  way  conclusive :  even  Junius  himself  might,  in  a 
subsequent  period,  have  regretted  that  he  had  written  some  of  the 
passages  that  occur  in  his  letters.  In  the  case  of  his  letter  to  Junia, 
we  know  he  did,  from  his  own  avowal.  It  is  nevertheless  pecnliarly 
hostile  to  the  opinion  in  favour  of  Lord  G.  Sackville,  that  Junius 
should  roundly  nave  accused  him  of  want  of  courage,  as  he  has  done 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  491.  The  facts,  however,  are  fairly  before  the  reader, 
and  he  shall  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment"  P.  161. 

In  another  part  of  the  Essay,  the  subject  is  adverted  io  in  these 
terms: 
1 


\    >_ 
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*^  The  bcC  [Swiooey^s  calling  on  Lord  O.  S.]  iTas  true,  and  occurred 
but  a  daj  or  two  before  (he  letter  [private  letter  of  Junius  to  Wood* 
bU]  was  written:  but  how  Junius,  unless  he  had  been  Lord  Sackviile 
himaeK  should  have  been  so  acquainted  with  it,  batlles  all  conjecture.'* 
^  lo  the  Miscellaneous- Letters,  the  reader  will  meet  with  a  passage, 
pettj  conckisiveiy  showing  the  little  ground  there  ever  was  for  any 
ibch  opinioD,'?  [as  that  LojkI  G.  S.  was  Junius.] 

The  conclusive  passage  referred  to,  is  in  a  paper  which 
ippearedin  the  Public  Advcitiser,  October  22,  1767,  and  is  attri- 
buted, by  the  editor,  with  sufficient  probability,  to  Junius.  It  ia 
1  caustic  satire,  in  (he  form  of  minutes  of  a  grand  council,  on  the 
subject  of  drawing;  up  instructions  to  Lord  Townsend  on  his  being 
ippointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  assembled  statesmen 
bow  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter;  no  instructions,  nor  even 
general  basis  of  instructions,  are  determined  on :  and  Lord  T.  is 
mde  to  say  at  last,  *^  I  believe  the  best  thin^;  I  caji  do  will  be  to 
consult  with  my  Lord  George  Sackville.  His  character  is  knowu 
and  respected  in  Ireland  as  much  as  it  is  here ;  and  I  know  he 
lores  to  be  stationed  in  the  rear  as  well  as  myself."  This  is  an 
aSusion  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  George  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Minden,  in  1759,  in  which  he  conmfianded  the  right  wing  (consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  British,  with  some  German  cavalry)  of  Prince 
FerdiDand's  army.  His  lordship  was  accused  of  disobeying  the 
prinoe's  orders  for  the  quick  advance  of  the  cavalry,  at  a  moment 
when  a  rapid  charge  would  have  ensiu*ed  the  almost  entire  captiu'e 
or  destruction  of  the  French  army,  already  in  a  state  of  complete 
rout.  On  his  trial  Lord  Sackville  produced  very  direct  evidence 
that  there  was  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  in  the  orders,  as  an- 
nounced to  him  by  two  aids-de-camp  of  the  prince,  and  declared 
that  the  delay  which  constituted  the  alleged  crime  was  purely  an 
indispensable  halt,  till  he  could  obtain  a  precise  command  from  the 
general.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  equally  positive  evidence 
that  the  orders  had  been  communicated  io  hiin  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently distinct;  and  on  this  evidence  the  military  court  dismissed 
his  lordship  from  the  service,  in  terms  disqualifying  him  from  ever 
being  again  admitted  into  it. — This  affair  is  very  significantly  and 
bitingly  alluded  to  in  a  letter  signed  Titus,  which  appeared  hi  the 
Public  Advertiser,  in  defence  of  tiie  Marquis  of  Granby  against 
Junius,  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  of  Junius's  letters. 

In  whatever  manner  the  cause  of  Ijord  G.  Sackville  was  managed 
before  the  court-martial,  it  will  certainly  be  the  opinion  of  the 
reader,  who  is  so  obligingly  left  to  form  his  own  unbiassed  judgment, 
that  in  the  second  trial  of  his  lordship,  on  an  arraignment  for  writing 
Junius*8  letters,  the  case  could  not  well  have  been  more  mea^erly 
:uh1  evasively  stated^  Why  does  not  the  editor  plainly  tell  the  public 
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what  his  father,  who  must  unquestionably  have  had  an  opinion, 
thought  on  the  question?     Why  does  he  not  relate  some  of  those 
numerous  small  particulars,  of  fact  and  surmise,  which  must  have 
occurred  to  his  father's  vigilance  in  the  course  of  so  many  years 
that  he  lived,  and  so  much  discussion  that  he  heard  ?     Certainly 
we  can  well  believe  that  respectable  printer  felt  himself,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  as  the  phrase  is,  on  honour ;  and  restrained  his 
curiosity  from  any  modes  of  inquisition  which  his  haughty  and 
confiding  correspondent  would  have  regarded   and  resented  as 
prying  and  impertinent,  after  he  had  decisively  signified  his  wish 
and  will  to  be  unknown.     But  nevertheless  it  is  plainly  impossible 
tliat  his  mind  should  not  have  been,  both  during  and  long  after  the 
period  of  the  correspondence,  habitually  on  the  watch  for  any 
indicative  glimpses  of  the  important  stranger : — unless,  indeed,  he 
early  acquired  so  confident  an  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  man,  that 
he  had  no  longer  doubt  enough  to  be  curious.     And  it  was  just  as 
impossible  that  to  a  mind  thus  prepared  and  prompt  to  catch  any 
casual  liglits,  in  a  situation  too  and  with. acquaintance  like  those  of 
Mr.  Woodfall,  no,  limits  and  significant  incidents  should  ever  have 
occurred  to  guide  or  confirm  conjecture.     Now  are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  present  editor  and  essayist  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  so 
much  of  Iiis  fatlier's  confidence  as  to  be  admitted  to  look  through 
any  of  tiie  little  chhiks  and  crevices  of  the  secret;  that  his  father 
would  never  either  voluntarily  relate  to  him  any  of  the  particulars 
which  must  have  been  so  interesting  to  himself,  or  give  an  explicit 
answer  to  any  of  the  hundreds  of  minute  questions  which  the  son 
must  have  liad  less  curiosity  than  other  mortals,  if  he  did  not  askt 
If  we  are  not  to  make  a  supposition  so  little  flattering  to  our  essayist, 
we  may  very  fairly  repeat,  as  many  readers  will,  the  question,  why 
are  not  whatever  were  deemed  the  most  illustrative  of  these  parti- 
culars freely  given  to  the  public  at  once?  Why  may  not  the  public 
be  now  put  in  possession  of  all  the  probabilities  that  Mr.  Woodfall 
judi^ed  hin^elf  to  possess  ?     For  instance,  in  stating  the  question 
lelallvely  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  why  did  not  the  editor  say 
whetiier  his  lather  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  in  so  many  years, 
niee(  with  any  specimen  of  that  nobleman's  handwriting,  and,  if 
he  did,  what  were  his  observations  on  comparing  it  with  that  of 
Junius.'  If  he  did  ever  meet  with  such  a  specimen,  under  circum- 
stances allowing  opportunity  for  a  careful  compai'ison,  we  need  not 
say  how  far  his    deliberately  avowed  opinion  as  to  the  identity 
or  diversity  of  the  hands,  would  go  toward  a  decision  on  his  lord- 
ship's claims.     It  is  even  fair  to  ask  why,  when  a  fac-simile  is  given 
io  the  book  of  the  iiandwriting  of  every  other  person  for  whom  a 
plausible,  an  J  of  several  for  whom  no  plausible  pretension  is  stated 
to  have  been  advanced,  no  such  aid  is  afibrded  to  the  question  as 
afTecting  Lord  George.     Could  it  not  be  obtained,  or  is  the  omis- 
sion a  little  ai't'ifire  for  preserving  the  desirable  and  stimulant  quan- 
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titj  of  unceHainty  round  the  last  of  the  persons  brought  in  discus- 
Non,  after  flb  interest  of  suspecting  and  doubting  had  been  extin- 
piiahed  with  respect  to  the  whole  preceding  list  of  claimants  7"^ 

In  one  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  Public  Advertiser  with  a  different 
■ignafure,  but  given  on  very  sufficient  authority  as  from  Juniuft, 
(V.  II.  p.  486.)  the  writer  says,  when  speaking  of  Lord  Townsend, 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  his  brother  the  Hon.  Charles  Townsend, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland,  ^^  I  am  not  a  stranger  to 
this  par  nobilefratrum:  I  hare  served  under  the  one,  and  have 
forty  limes  been  promised  to  be  served  by  the  other."  It  is  not 
impossible  that  this  might  be  a  fictitious  fact,  pretended  in  order 
to  give  some  weight  to  the  opinions  of  an  unknown  correspondent ; 
but  it  seems  at  least  as  probable  it  might  be  true.  Now  Mr.  Woodfall 
would  be  very  likely  to  make  some  little  research  into  any  existing 
pdbliG  documents  of  Lord  Townsend's  military  history,  (we  pre- 
mne  the  "  service"  was  military,)  to  ascertain  whether  at  any  time 
Lord  G.  Sackville  was  among  his  officers ;  and  he  would  never 
faQ  to  catch  any  references  bearing  on  the  subject  that  occurred  in 
conversation.  Did  our  editor  never  hear  him  say  what  was  the 
result  of  such  examination,  or  sucli  listening? 

Whether  it  be  from  intention,  or  through  negligence,  there  is  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  expressions,  occurring  here  and  there, 
reelecting  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall's  ignorance  of  the  real  author. 
The  langui^e  in  some  places  would  seem  to  attribute  to  him  an 
nqualified  ignorance ;  in  others  it  seems  intended  to  import  that 
he  all  but  absolutely  knen^ — that  he  must  have  had  at  least  what 
he  deemed  a  very  probable  guess. 

On  the  whole,  we  suppose  the  generality  of  readers,  while 
pleased  to  see  so  many  pretensions  finally  put  out  of  question,  and 
while  disgusted  much  with  the  present  editor's  whiffling  language, 
ostentatious  reserve,  and  petty  air  of  mystery,  respecting  his  father's 
knowledge  and  opinions,  and  respecting  the  illustrative  particulars 
bearing  on  the  claim  of  Lord  George  Sackville,  will  be  inclined, 
though  with  a  perception  that  the  evidence  is  very  narrow  and 
unsatisfactory, to  confer  on  that  nobleman  ^' the  lacant  honours  of 
Junius." 
-The  aflirmative  appearances  are  indeed  somewhat  affected  by 
the  allusion  to  Minden,  in  terms  coinciding  with  the  popular  opinion 
agabist  Ix>rd  George,  in  a  paper  attributed,  with  strong  probability, 
to  Junius.  •  Would  it  be  altogether  out  of  character  to  suppose, 
that  a  proud  spirit  might  please  itself  with  the  dignity  of  its  own 

*  The  f«e-«nules  bere  ^ven  of  Juniua'B  hsndvritinc  are  a  whole  set  of  ipeei- 
Bea^  showing  aU  its  varieties,  which  indeed  are,  riuHcalfv,  Tenr  inconsiderable.  Wc 
IK  disposed  to  hope  their  publication  may  have  the  eftect  of  drawine  from  some 
•Mrter  or  other^  into  equal  publicitj,  a  sample  or  two  of  the  writing  of  Lord  George 
SMMte. 
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joBtice  in  thus  chooBing  to  make  a  condemnatorj  reflcctipii  on  itself! 
It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  supposition  of  ham  6eorge*a 
being  Jmuus,  would  supply  one  reason,  in  addition  to  all  consi- 
derations of  .personal  safety,  for  the  unrelenting  resolution  of  peipe- 
f ual  secrecy.  We  may  imagine  the  writer  chose  to  live  down  to 
future  times,  under  the  imperial  name  of  Junius,  in  preference  to 
his  own,  and  that  he  was  resolved  no  blemish,  no  mark  of  disgrace 
to  be  triumphed  over  by  men  that  he  despised,  should  be  transfer* 
ped  from  his  real  to  that  proud  adc^ted  name.  We  can  really 
suppose  him  to  feel  a  kind  of  sullen  exultation  in  this  transmigration, 
so  to  call  it,  out  of  a  personality  and  a  name  that  the  world  had 
gained  some  -advantages  against,  into  the  impassable,  commanding, 
avenging,  and  inunortal  form  of  Junius. 


[The  length  of  the  foUowing  admirable  article  vill  prevent  at  from  presenting  oar 
readera  with  tliat  variety  wliioh  may  be  a  paramount  recommendation  with  the 
million.  Bat  we  will  here  observe,  (if  national  hostilities  will  allow  the  confessiony) 
that  we  prefer*  at  anj  time,  to  laj  before  them  a  substantial  siritnn  of  real  oM 
CngUsh  roast  beef,  to  crowding  our  table  with  dishes  of  a  more  piquant  but  less 
nutritiouB  nature.3 

Proposiiions  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor^  and  for 
improving  the  moral  habits^  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the 
lubottring  people^  by  regulations  calculated  to  reduce  theparo* 
chial  rates  of  tlie  kingdom ^  and  generally  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  security  of  the  community  at  large,  by  (he  diminution 
of  immoral  and  penal  offences^  and  the  future  prcvetUioji  of 
crimes,  Sec.  S'C.     By  P.  Colqiihoun,  L.  L.  D. 

[From  tlie  Quarterly  Review,  foi*  December,  I8I2.3 

The  coaimenceraent  of  the  present  century  was  distinguished 
in  this  country  by  two  measures  of  prime  importance  ;  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  was  then  for  the  first  time  ascertained, 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  official  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
poor.  The  population  was  found  to  be  1 0,942,646.  The  number 
pf  persons  receiving  parish  relief,  amounted  to  734,81 7 ;  those  who 
received  occasional  relief  from  the  poor  rates,  were  305,899;  and 
the  vagrants  who  obtained  assistance,  appeared  to  be  194,052:* 
afriglitful  proportion  of  paupers.  The  first  result  taught  us  our 
strength,  the  second  discovered  our  weakness.  When  we  knew 
that  there  were  in  Great  Britain  alone,  more  than  2,700,000  men 
capable  of  defending  their  country,  it  became  apparent  that  we 

*  Here  is  an  unaToidable  amUguitj-  in  the  statement,  which  may  best  be  explained 
in- a  note..  Relief  had  thus  often  been  giveDy  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  had 
been  given  to  so  many  different  persons.  If  one  of  these  vagabonds  cheats  19  pniAes 
per  annom,  10,000  or  them  would  appear  190,000  in  the  enumeration* 
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m^lit  drfythe  world  in  anns;  but  the  fact,  that  nearly  one  person 
m  mneof  the  whole  population  was  dependent  upon  parochial  aid, 
made  k  but  too  evident,  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  our 
inleraal  policy. 

Foraudable,  however,  as  this  official  and  authentic  statement 
must  necessarily  appear  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it  by  no  means 
represents  the  whole  evil.  The  proportion  of  persons  who  are 
onble  to  maintain  themselves,  and  therefore  rely  upon  the  con- 
tributioDS  of  the  community  for  support,  may,  pernaps,  be  as 
great  in  some  other  countries,  and  yet  in  those  countries  there 
woidd  not  be  the  same  degree  of  danger  to  the  state.  For  in 
England,  the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  populace,  whatever 
be  their  wages,  live,  as  the  phrase  is,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make 
DO  provision  for  the  morrow — being  utterly  unprovident,  because 
their  moral  and  religious  education  has  been  utterly  neglected. 
The  number  of  paupers,  therefore,  which  elsewhere  is  stationary, 
or  increases  only  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  other  classes 
of  society,  is  here  at  all  times  liable  to  a  sudden  and  perilous  aug- 
aeatation,  from  the  eflfects  of  an  unfavourable  season,  in  a  climate 
where  the  seasons  are  peculiarly  precarbus ;  from  the  fluctuations 
of  politics  afiecting  a  people,  to  whom  foreign  commerce  has 
become  of  too  much  importance;  and  even  from  the  caprice  of 
fiohion  in  a  country  where  thousands  of  families  are  dependent  for 
daily  bread  upon  the  taste  for  silks  or  stuSs,  ribands,  and  buttons, 
«nd  buckles.  Formerly,  indeed,  these  things  seldom  produced  any 
brtber  evils  than  that  of  a  few  riots  upon  market  days  in  times  of 
icarcity.  But  the  same  accident,  which  to  a  healthy  subject  would 
occasion  only  a  slight  and  temporary  inconvenience,  scarcely  felt 
at  the  moment,  and  drawing  no  ill  consequences  after  it,  will  pro- 
duce gangrene  or  cancer  in  a  system  that  is  morbidly  predisposed; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  in  these  our  days,  a  morbid  change  has  been 
wiought  in  the  great  body  of  the  populace. 

How  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced;  what  is  the  real 
condition  of  the  poor,  what  means  have  been  taken  for  ameliorating 
it,  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  to  comiteract  the  danger  with 
which  social  order  otherwise  is  threatened,  are  the  topics  suggested 
to  our  most  serious  consideration  by  the  publicatbns  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

£very  one  has  his  reason  ready  for  the  increase  of  the  poor, 
from  the  youngest  tyro  in  the  art  of  talking,  to  the  most  celebrated 
proficients  in  political  quackery.  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  the  pam* 
phleteers  and  essayists  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  shallow  school,  ascribe  it 
to  the  war.  Mr.  Brougham  imputes  it  more  specifically  to  the 
orders  in  council,  but  joins  in  the  sweeping  cause,  and  agrees  in 
prescribing  peace.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  charges  it  upon  the 
borongb-mongers,  and   would  purify  the  constitution  from  its 
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comiptioiiSf  with  his  pihda  sahUaria  of  reform.  Some  of  fais 
partisans  believe  it  a  desperate  case  of  king's  evil,  and  long  to 
have  the  knife  and  the  actual  cautery  called  in.  But  all  those 
politicians  who  make  any  pretensions  to  philosophy,  however  they 
may  insist  upon  these  alleged  causes  for  party,  or  electioneering 
purposes,  agree  in  their  admiration  of,  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call,  a  discovery  in  political  science ;  Mr.  Malfhus  having  made 
it  appear  to  their  satisfaction,  that  the  primary  source  of  the  evil, 
the  causa  cadsanSy  lies  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  that  a  great 
error  has  been  committed  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  uju* 
verse,  inasmuch  as  men  multiply  too  fast,  and,  therefore,  the  land 
is  overstocked. 

The  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  poor,  which  this  ^'  eminent 
philosopher,"  as  Mr.  Whi thread  denominates  him,  has  assigned, 
and  the  remedy  by  which  he  proposes  to  counteract  it,  are  both 
summary  enough  in  themselves,  though  in  their  details  they  have 
been  expanded  intd  what,  to  borrow  a  transatlantic  term,  may 
truly  be  called  a  lengthy  work.  Mediocrity  in  literature  has  a 
better  chance  in  later  times,  than  it  seems  to  have  had  in  the  age 
of  Horace;  whatever  the  gods  may  think  of  it,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  now  give  it  a  willing  welcome,  and  it  meets  with  due  en- 
couragement from  booksellers.  There  is  even  a  sort  of  insipidity 
which  seems  suited  to  a  weak  intellect.  But  Mr.  Malthus  had 
other  recommendations ;  his  philosophy  was  upon  a  level  with  the 
feelings  and  morality  of  his  admirers,  as  well  as  with  their  under- 
standings ;  and  by  a  happy  combination  of  qualities,  it  equally 
suited  the  timid,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  speculative  reform ; 
the  bold  spirits,  who  fancied  (hat  the  world  might  have  been  much 
better  constituted  if  their  opinions  had  been  asked  concerning  it ; 
and  the  lady  metaphysicians,  who  discuss  the  fitness  of  things  at 
iheiT  convtrBazUmi  ;  the  shallow,  the  selfish,  and  the  sensual. 

Worthless  as  Mr.  Malthus's  system  is,  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  must  be  removed.  The 
complaint  that  the  land  is  overstocked,  is,  indeed,  as  old  in  this 
country  as  the  Reformation.  ^'  Some,"  says  Harrison,  ^^  do  gnidge 
at  the  great  increase  of  people  in  these  days,  thinking  a  necessary 
brood  of  cattle  far  better,  than  a  supeHluous  augmentation  of 
mankind.  But  I  can  liken  such  men  best  of  all  unto  the  pope  and 
the  devil,  who  practise  the  hindrance  of  the  funiiture  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect  to  their  uttennost.  But  if  it  should  come  to 
Eiss,  that  any  foreign  iuvasran  should  be  made,  which  the  Lord 
od  forbid,  for  his  mercies  sake !  then  should  these  men  find,  that 
a  wall  of  men  is  far  better  than  stacks  of  corn  and  bags  of  money, 
and  complain  of  the  want  when  it  is  too  late  to  seek  remedy." 
An  opinion  of  this  kind  is  too  foolish,  as  well  as  too  wicked,  ever 
to  become  permanently  prevalent ;  the  temporary  reputation  which 
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Mr.  Mahhas  obtained  by  renewing  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  age, 
and  cannot  be  excused,  though  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cir^ 
cumsfances  of  the  times,  and  the  occasion  upon  which  hui  system 
was  bnH]^ht  forward. 

It  has  been  the  hope  and  consolation  of  good  men,  when  they 
contemplated  the  miseries  which  man  brings  upon  man,  to  think 
thai  many  of  the  evils,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  which  afflict 
society,  are  remediable,  and  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  human 
lice  advances  in  improvement.  But  the  French  revolution,  acting 
upon  political  enthusiasm,  produced  a  set  of  speculators  as  wild 
as  the  old  fifth-monarchy-men.  They  announced  (he  advent  of 
a  mlitical  millennium*— which  was  to  be  not  the  kingdom  of  the 
nmts — saints  and  kingdoms  being  with  them  alike  out  of  fashions- 
kit  the  commonwealth  of  philosophers.  Ploughs  were  to  work  of 
themselves,  butter  to  grow  upon  trees,  and  man  to  live  for  ever  in 
this  world— a  very  necessary  improvement  (his  upon  the  former 
itate  of  things ;  for,  according  to  their  belief,  if  he  were  unpiiiloso- 
^ical  enough  to  die,  he  could  not  expect  to  live  in  any  other. 
These  notions  were  connected  with  the  deplorable  doctrines  of 
brute  materialism,  blind  necessity,  and  blank  atheism,  and  with  a 
lystem  of  ethics,  which,  attempting  an  impossible  union  between 
aloicism  and  sensuality,  succeeded  just  so  far  as  to  deprave  the 
morals  and  harden  the  heart. 

Against  the  Goliath  of  these  philosophists  Mr.  Malthus  stepl 
fiorth,  at  a  time  when  the  mirage  in  which  the  champion  had 
made  his  appearance  was  pretty  well  dispersed,  and  had  left  him 
in  hb  naturai  dimensions,  an  ordinary  Philistine  of  about  five  feet 
six.  Mr.  Malthus  attacked  him  with  an  argument  which  had 
Ijeen  long  before  clearly  and  distinctly  stated  by  Wallace  and 
Townshend,  and  which,  in  fact,  no  person  who  ever  speculated 
upon  an  improved  state  of  society,  could,  by  possibility,  have 
overlooked.  The  sum  of  this  argimient  is,  that,  supposing  a  coun- 
try to  be  fully  peopled,  men  must  multiply  faster  than  food  can  be 
multiplied  for  them.  Mr.  Malthus  puts  this  proposition  in  a  tech- 
nical form,  showing  that  population  increases  in  a  geometrical 
series,  but  food  only  in  an  arithmetical  one ;  this  is  held  up  as  a 
discovery  in  political  economy,  and  this  is  in  reality  the  first 
of  his  fallacies,  the  fundamental  sophism  of  his  book.  That 
which  would  be  tnie  if  the  whole  earth  were  fully  peopled  and 
fully  cultivated,  he  assumes  to  be  universally  true  at  the  present 
time.  Admitting,  then,  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Godwin's  scheme,  he 
supposes  a  pure  state  of  philosophical  equality  to  be  established, 
all  causes  of  vice  and  misery  having  been  removed ;  but  in  one 
generation,  he  contends,  the  principle  of  population  would  disturb 
this  state  of  happiness,  and  in  a  second,  destroy  it.  The  absur- 
dity of  Bopposing  that  a  community,  which,  according  to  the 
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hjTpothesis,  had  attained  the  highest  state  of  attainable  perfection, 
should-yet  be  without  the  virtue  of  continence,  is  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Maltfaus ;  he  reasons  as  if  lust  and  hunger  were  alike  passions  of 
physical  necessity,  and  the  one  equally  with  the  other,  inde- 
pendent of  the  reason  and  the  will:  and  this  is  the  pervading 
principle  of  a  book  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  sent  into  the 
world  for  the  edification  of  all  dabblers  in  metaphysics,  male  and 
female  I  Upon  this  his  whole  argument  against  Mr.  Godwin  rests ! 
And,  as  if  to  show  how  happily  these  rival  writers  are  matched, 
against  each  other,  the  latter  admitted  it  in  reply,  and  proposed 
abortion  and  exposure  as  the  remedies  which,  in  his  Utopia,  must- 
be  adopted  to  counteract  the  power  of  population ! 

The  direct  object  of  Mr.  Malthus's  essay,  in  its  original  form, 
was  .to  confute  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Godwin  in  particular,  and  of 
all  those  persons  in  general,  who  believed  that  any  material  im- 
provement in  human  society  might  be  effected ;  and  this  object  was 
thus  accomplished  by  means  of  a  technical  sophism,  and  a  physical 
assumpHoD,  as  false  in  philosophy  as  pernicious  in  morals.  The 
essay,  however,  in  this  state,  was  consistent  with  itself.  But  the 
author,  being  a  man  of  decorous  life  and  habits,  began  to  suspect  that^ 
to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  virtue  as  chastity,  was  neither  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
nor  with  publia  decency — nor,  setting  these  considerations  aside, 
with  facts  whicn  necessarily  fall  within  the  sphere  of  every  man's 
knowledge.  In  his  second  edition,  therefore,  he  recognises  the 
existence  of  this  virtue,  admitting,  in  express  terms,  that  ''moral 
restraint,"  or,  in  other  words,  sexual  continence,  is  "  a  virtue  clearly 
dictated  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  expressly  enjoined  by  revealed 
religion  :'*  and  with  an  inconsistency  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
parallel,  retaining  all  his  arguments  against  Mr.  Godwin  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book,  he  proposes  a  scheme  at  the  end  for  abolishing 
the  poor  rates  by  means  of  this  very  virtue,  upon  the  denial  of 
which  the  whole  of  his  preceding  argument  is  founded ! 

It  is  this  scheme,  with  its  accompanying  doctrine,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  recur  to  Mr.  Malthus  on  this  occasion ;  for  if 
the  doctrines  were  true,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  seek  for  any  alle- 
viation of  existing  misery: — the  certain  and  speedy  consequence 
of  his  remedy  will  soon,  be  pointed  out.  We  are  overstocked 
with  people,  he  says,  and  not  only  are  so  at  present,  but  always 
have  been,  and  always  must  be  so.  "  In  every  age,  and  in  every 
state  in  which  man  has  existed,  or  does  now  exist,  the  increase  of 
population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence.'' 
*'  The  power  of  population  is  so  superior  to  the  power  in  the  earth 
to  produce  subsistence  for  man,  that  unless  arrested  by  preventive 
checks,  premature  death  must  in  some  shape  or  other  visit  the 
human  race.     The  vices  of  mankind  are  active  and  able  ministers 
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apnktion.     They  are  the  precursors  in  the  great  army  of 
ziioOf  and  often  finish  the  dreadful  work  themselves.     But 

tbey  fail  in  their  war  of  extermination,  sickly  seasons, 
lica,  pestilence  and  plagues,  advance  in  terrific  array,  and 
nflT  their  thousands  and  ten  thousands.  Should  success  be 
cmiplete,  gigantic  inevitable  famine  stalks  in  the  rear,  and 
le  mighty  blow  levels  the  population  with  the  food  of  the 
'  The  checks  which  keep  the  peculation  down  to  the  level 
means  of  subsistence  are  moral  restraint,  vice  and  misery, 
:he  truth  is,  that  though  human  institutions  appear  to  be 
ious  and  obtrusive  causes  of  much  mischief  to  mankind, 
e,  in  reality,  light  and  superficial  in  comparison  with  those 
rooted  causes  of  evil  which  result  from  the  laws  af  nature." 
ing,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Whitbread's  "  eminent  philosopher," 
^justing  plagues  of  the  worid,  war,  pestilence,  misery,  and 
all  its  forms,  are  necessary,  as  preventive  checks,  to  coun- 
\ke  principle  of  population !  A  new  mode  of  proving  the 
y  and  utility  of  evil,  with  the  comfortable  corollary  tibat  it 
nature  irremediable. 
*e  are,  indeed,  some  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  demur 

Malthus's  theory,  remembering  that  it  is  written  in  the 
£  Genesis,  "  So  God  created  man  m  his  own  image,  in  the 
if  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them : 
lod  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and 
y,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it"  Such  persons 
ye  inclined  to  believe,  that  till  the  earth  shall  have  been,  in 
Qce  to  this  command,  replenished  and  subdued,  if  in  any 
:  it  production  is  not  made  to  keep  pace  with  population, 
oise  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  or  defects  of  human 
,  and  not  to  any  inherent  evil  in  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the 
isians  observe,  in  reply  to  such  objections,  that  the  new 
ery  is  matter  of  science,  and  that  the  Mosaic  accoimt  cannot 
mitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  demonstration.  We  our- 
remember  to  have  heard  one  of  these  reasoners  aflirm,  in 
r  to  an  assertion  that  this  theory  was  inconsistent  with  the 
n  and  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  that  if  the  two 
were  incompatible  the  consequence  could  not  be  avoided ; 
gument  of  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  series  was  a 
stration,  and  Divine  Providence  must  go  to  the  wall.  But 
s  a  moral  redtictio  ad  abmirdum  which  the  man  of  enlightened 
feels  to  be  demonstrative  wherever  it  applies :  he  knows  in 
Birt  that  whatever  opinion  is  wholly  and  flagrantly  incon« 

with  the  goodness  of  creating  and  preserving  wisdom,  must 
arily  be  false ;  and  iti  this  knowledge  he  cannot  be  deceived, 
s  the  voice  of  God  which  tells  him  so. 
eality,  what  is  true  m  Mr.  Malthus's  book  is  not  applicable^ 
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and  what  is  applicable  is  not  true.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  earth 
may  be  fully  peopled  to  its  utmost  power  of  production,  so  as  to 
admit  of  no  farther  increase ;  but  this  truth  is  as  worthless  as  a  Jug 
merum  in  law,  and  admits  of  no  possible  application.  The  argu- 
ment that  if  the  world,  were  thus  peopled,  it  could  not  continue 
so,  because  mankind,  though  in  the  highest  conceivable  state  of 
perfection,  would  be  incapable  of  restraining  the  sexual  passion, 
an  appetite  of  irresistible  physical  necessity,  might  be  applicable 
a  few  millenniums  heuce,  if  it  were  true ;  but  the  position  upon 
which  it  rests  is  false. 

So  much  for  tlie  great  discovery  in  political  science !  But  these 
absurdities  are  far  exceeded  by  the  application  which  Mr.  Malthas 
makes  of  moral  restraint,  after  he  has  luckily  recollected  that  sadk 
a  virtue  is  in  existence.  He  proposes,  by  means  of  this  virtue, 
^o  put  a  salutary  stop  to  the  increase  of  the  poor,  and  abolish  the 
poor  rates.  The  plan,  to  which  he  says  he  can  see  no  material 
objection,  is  thus  slated  in  his  own  words. 

'^  I  should  propose  a  regulation  to  be  made,  declaring  that  no  child 
bom  from  aoy  marriage  taking  place  after  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  law,  and  no  illegitimate  child  bom  two  years  from    ' 
the  same  date,  should  ever  be  entitled  to  parish  assistance.    And  to 
give  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  to  enforce  it  more   « 
strongly  on  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  the  cleigyraao^  \ 
of  each  parish  should,  previously  to  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,   ■; 
read  a  short  address  to  the  parties,  stating  the  strong  obligation  on  % 
every  man  to  support  his  own  children;  the  impropriety  and  even  i, 
Immorality  of  marrying  without  a  fair  pros[)Cct  of  being  able  to  do   ^ 
this;  the  evils  which  had  resulted  to  the  poor  themselves  from  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  assist,  by  public  institutions,  in  a  duty 
which  ought  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  parents ;  and  the  abso*   " 
lute  necessity  which  had  at  length  appeared  of  abandoning  all  such    ~ 
institutions,  on  account  of  their  producing  effects  opposite  to  those    - 
which  were  intended.     After  the  public  notice  which  I  have  proposed 
had  been  given,  and  the  system  of  poor  laws  had  ceased  with  regard   - 
to  the  rising  generation,  if  any  man  chose  to  marry  without  a  prospect  ^ 
of  being  able  to  support  a  family,  he  should  have  the  most  perfect 
liberty  so  to  do.     Though  to  marry  in  this  case  is,  in  my  opimon,  =^ 
clearly  an  immoral  act,  yet  it  is  not  one  which  society  can  justly  take  i^ 
upon  itself  to  prevent  or  punish;  because  the  punishment  provided  for  ^ 
it  by  the  laws  of  nature  falls  directly  and  most  severely  upon  the  .^ 
individual  who  commits  the  act,  and,  through  him,  only  more  remote^  Z 
and  feebly  on  the  society.    WTien  nature  will  govern  and  punish  for  ^ 
us,  it  is  a  very  miserable  ambition  to  wish  to  snatch  the  rod  from  her 
iiands,  and  draw  upon  ourselves  the  odium  of  executioners.     To  the 
punishment  of  nature,  therefore,  he  should  be  left — the  punishment  of  '  - 
severe  wanL  lie  has  erred  in  the  face  of  a  most  clear  and  precise  warn-  - 
ing,  and  can  havn  no  just  reason  to  complain  of  any  person  but  himself,  ^ 
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when  be  feels  the  consequeDce  of  his  error.  All  parish  assistance 
should  be  most  ri^dly  denied  him;  and  if  the  hand  of  private  charity 
be  Btretched  forth  in  his  relief,  the  interests  of  humanity  imperiously 
require  that  it  should  be  administered  very  sparingly,  lie  should  be 
taqght  to  kuow  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  had 
doomed  him  and  his  family  to  starve  for  disobeying  their  repeated  ad- 
■xnidoiM ;  that  he  had  no  claim  of  right  on  society  for  the  smallest 
portioD  of  food  beyond  tliat  which  his  labour  would  fairly  purchase. 
With  regard  to  illegitimate  children,  after  the  proper  notice  had  been 
g^veo,  they  should  on  no  account  whatever  be  allowed  to  have  any  claim 
to  parish  assistance.  If  the  parents  desert  their  child  they  ought  to  be 
made  aoswerable  for  the  crime.  The  infant  is,  comparatively  speak- 
iag»  of  no  value  to  society,  as  others  will  immediately  supply  its 
pbce.  Its  principal  value  is  on  account  of  its  being  the  object  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  passions  in  human  nature — parental  afTectioo. 
Bit  if  this  value  be  disregarded  by  those  who  are  alone  in  a 
eipacity  to  feel  it,  the  society  cannot  be  called  upon  to  put  itself  in 
iheor  pbice,  and  has  no  farther  business  in  its  protectiou,  than  in  the 
case  of  its  murder,  or  intentional  ill  treatment;  to  follow  the  general 
roles  in  punishing  such  crimes;  which  rules,  for  the  interests  of 
DonUty,  it  is  boimd  to  pursue,  whether  the  object,  in  this  particular 
iDilaDee,  be  of  value  to  the  state  or  not." 

Thus,  then,  this  eminent  philosopher,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
In  boolc,  argues  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  an  improved  state  of 
iociety,  because  men,  in  the  highest  imaginable  state  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  would  continue  to  breed,  regardless  of  all  consequences, 
teDs  us,  at  the  end  of  this  very  book,  that  the  way  to  reduce  our 
poor  rates  is  to  persuade  the  lower  orders  to  continence  while  they 
are  in  their  present  state  of  deplorable  ignorance ;  to  discourage 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  from  marrying;  to  preach  wedding 
sermons  to  them,  if  they  will  marry,  upon  the  immorality  of 
breeding,  that  being  a  luxury  reserved  only  for  those  who  can 
aUbrd  it ;  and  if  they  will  persist  in  so  improper  and  immoral  a 
practice,  after  so  solemn  and  well  timed  a  warning,  to  leave  them  to 
the  punishment  of  severe  want,  and  rigidly  deny  all  parish  assist- 
uice.  No  public  relief  is  to  be  given  to  the  starving  infant ;  it  is 
vorth  nothing  to  society,  for  its  place  will  be  presently  supplied, 
lod  society,  therefore,  has  no  farther  business  than  to  hang  the 
mother  if  siie  should  shorten  the  sufferings  of  her  babe  rather  than  ^ 
lee  it  die  of  want.  A  plan  for  the  abolition  of  the  poor-rates  as 
practicable  as  it  is  humane !  The  rich  are  to  be  called  upon  for 
■0  sacrifices ;  nothing  more  is  required  of  them  than  that  they 
ibould  harden  their  hearts.  They  have  found  a  place  at  the  table 
of  nature,  and  why  should  they  be  disturbed  at  their  feast  ?  It 
b  Mr.  Malthus's  own  metaphor;  and  that  we  may  not  be 
mpectcd  of  exaggerating  the  detestable  hard-heartcflness  with 
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which  his  Bystem  is  recommendedi  the  illustration  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  his  own  language. 

<*  A  man,**  he  says,  ^  who  is  bom  into  a  world  already  possessed,  if 
he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  parents,  on  whom  he  has  a  just  de- 
mand, and  if  the  society  does  not  want  his  labour,  has  no  claim  of 
right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  badness  to  be 
where  he  is.  At  nature's  mighty  feast  there  is  no  cover  for  fahn. 
She  tells  him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  execute  her  own  orders,  if 
he  do  not  woi±  upon  the  compassion  of  some  of  her  guests.  If  IheK 
guests  get  up  and  make  room  for  him,  other  intruders  immediately 
appear  demanding  the  same  favour.  The  report  of  a  provision  for  all 
that  come  fills  the  hall  with  numerous  claimants.  The  order  and 
harmony  of  the  feast  is  disturbed ;  the  plenty  that  before  reigned  is 
changed  into  scarcity ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  guests  is  destroyed  bgr 
the  spectacle  of  misery  and  dependence  in  every  part  of  the  hall,  and 
by  the  clamorous  importunity  of  those  who  are  justly  enra£;ed  at  not 
finding  the  provision  which  they  had  been  taught  to  expect  The  guests 
learn  too  late  their  error,  in  counteracting  those  strict  orders  to  all  In- 
truders issued  by^  the  great  mistress  of  the  feast,  who,  wishing  that  all 
her  ^ests  should  have  plenty,  and  knowing  that  she  could  not  provide 
for  unlimited  numbers,  humanely  refused  to  admit  fresh  comers  when 
her  table  was  already  full.'* 

A  writer  ought  to  possess  a  more  logical  mind  than  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  has  been  gifted  with,  before  he  ventures  to  reason  in  meta- 
phors and  similitudes.  But  it  were  idle  to  dwell  upon  flawa  of 
reasoning  in  a  passage  where,  at  the  first  perusal,  every  reader, 
whose  heart  and  understanding  are  in  their  natural  state,  will  see 
nothing  but  naked  deformity.  There  is,  however,  no  accounting 
for  tastes  physical  or  metaphysical,  and  there  are  certain  intellects 
which  seem  to  have  an  appetite,  like  the  Hottentots,  for  garbage. 
The  late  Sir  William  Pulteney  is  said  to  have  been  so  smitten 
with  Mr.  Maltlms^s  theory,  that  he  intended  to  bring  a  bill  into 
parliament  for  abolishing  the  poor-rates  upon  the  plan  thus  recom- 
mended and  thus  illustrated.  While  such  a  plan  remains  upon 
paper  it  is  as  harmless  in  the  written  letter  as  the  receipt  for  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  new  fulminating  powder ;  but  if  either  the  one 
or  the  other  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment,  wo  be  to  aD 
within  reach  of  the  explosion !  The  numerous  claimants  at  Mr. 
Malthus's  feast  of  nature,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  have  *'  no  right  to  the 
smallest  portion  of  food,  and,  in  fact,  no  business  to  be  there,'* 
would  very  soon  begin  to  ask  the  luckier  guests  what  better  title 
they  themselves  ''ould  produce,  and  resort  to  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  ''  You  have  had  your  turn  at  the  table  long  enough, 
gentlemen,"  they  would  say,  '^  and  if  those  who  have  no  places 
are  to  strarve,  we  will  have  a  scramble  for  it  at  least."  Let  any 
man  in  his  senses  ask  himself  whether  this  would  not  be  the 
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natural  and  inevitable  consequence ;  whether,  in  the  present  state 
of  socie(7  in  this  country,  such  a  plan  as  that  of  Mr.  Malthus 
couldi  bj  any  possibility,  be  carried  into  effect  without  producing 
all  the  horrors  of  a  bellum  servile;  whether  the  legislators  who 
slioald  paaa  such  an  act  would  not  be  pulled  in  pieces  by  an  in- 
furiated and  desperate  populace,  and  whether  such  legislators 
would  not  deserve  their  fate !  Here,  then,  we  dismiss  Mr.  Malthus 
^''to  enjoy  the  applause  of  those  (if  such  there  be)  who  feel  no 
contempt  for  his  theory,  and  no  abhorrence  of  its  proposed  prac- 
tical application. 

When  Berkeley,  in  the  Querist,  asked  "  Whether  the  number 
and  welfare  of  the  subjects  be  not  the  true  strength  of  the  crown  ? 
whether  a  country  inhabited  by  people  well  fed,  clothed  and 
lodged,  would  not  become  every  day  more  populous  ?  and  whether 
a  numerous  stock  of  people,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not 
cooslitute  a  flourishing  nation  ?" — and  ^'  whether  to  provide  plen- 
tifaUjr  for  the  poor  be  not  feeding  the  root,  the  substance  whereof 
win  %hoot  upwards  into  the  branches,  and  cause  the  top  to 
ftmrish  V*  he  did  not  propose  these  questions  as  points  which  he 
coneeived  would  ever  be  disputed.  That  wise  and  excellent  man 
believed,  as  all  wise  men  had  done  before  him,  that  the  strength  of 
kingdoms  consisted  mainly  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
that  the  true  policy  of  governments  is  not  to  prevent  their  subjects 
Com  multiplying,  but  to  provide  uses  and  employment  for  them 
as  last  (hey  multiply.  If  in  any  country  they  increase  faster  than 
means,  not  merely  for  their  existence  but  for  their  well  being,  are 
provided,  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  in  that  country  there  is  a  defect 
of  policy ;  it  is  pious  to  infer  that  the  error  is  in  human  institutions^ 
not  in  the  unerring  laws  of  nature ; — in  man,  not  in  his  Maker. 

That  this  is  the  case  in  England  is  manifest  in  the  number  of 
Ae  poor,  and  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates."^  Certain  it  is  that 
the  poor  have  rapidly  increased,  and  are  increasing ;  and  the  chief 
causes  of  this  increase  render  their  physical  and  moral  condition 
worse  at  present  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  time  since  the 
shock  of  the  Reformation  subsided. 

In  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body,  it  seems  as  if  those  im- 
portant transitions  in  the  system,  which  are  necessary  to  its  deve- 
lopment, could  not  be  performed  without  some  degree  of  suffering 
or  of  danger.  Mendicity  followed  the  abolition  of  vassalage  in 
Europe.  Feudal  times  afford  tempting  themes  for  the  romancer 
and  the  poet.     The  high-minded  and  generous  k>rd ;   the  high- 

*  The  {Muuh  rates  of  1803  were  5,318,0001.  of  which  4,267,0001.  were  expended 
OB  the  poor.  The  rack-rent&l  of  England  in  tliat  year  was  about  forty  milhons ;  it 
■  now  nearly  fifty-ftve,  and  the  poor-rates  will  probably  be  found  to  "have  at  least 
kept  pAoe  with  this  increase  when  Uie  returns  shall  be  made  next  year  pursuant  to 
tt  act  passed  in  the  last  sessioo. 
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born  and  gentle  lady ;  the  servants  who  were,  as  in  some  countriet 
is  still  expressed  in  their  name  long  after  the  reality  has  ceaaed, 
children  of  the  hoxise;  the  vassals  seeming  to  be  humble  membem 
of  the  same  family  rather  than  dependents  ;  the  baronial  hall ;  the 
seasons  of  festival,  and  the  every-day  hospitality;  these  are  male* 
rials  from  which  imagination  may  build  up  an  ideal  state  of  happi- 
ness not  less  delightful  than  fabled  Arcadia,  and  of  a  loftier  cha- 
racter. From  a  state  of  perfect  vassalage,  whether  feudal  or 
commercial,  mendicity  and  want  are  of  course  excluded ;  hence 
the  advocates  of  the  slave  trade  drew  one  of  their  favourite 
arguments ;  and  thus  it  is  to  be  explained  how  good  men,  like  Mr. 
Tobin  and  Bryan  Edwards,  uhould  have  written  in  defence  of  that 
abominable  traffic,  feeling  as  much  indignation  against  the  abolition- 
ists as  the  abolitionists  against  all  who  protracted  the  consummation 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  to  which  they  were  pressing  on.  These 
writers  knew  that,  in  their  hands,  power  over  their  slaves  was  but 
the  means  of  beneficence.  But  Hodge  and  Huggins,  and  the 
black  code  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  the  French  islands,  furnish 
the  same  proof  against  their  opinions  as  the  feudal  laws  of  every 
country  aflford  of  the  cruelty  and  oppressbn  of  the  feudal  system. 

By  abolishing  that  system  in  the  countries  which  he'hastiub- 
jected,  and  by  necessitating  its  abolishment  in  others,  Buonaparte, 
incarnate  flend  as  he  is,  insatiable  of  blood,  and  delighting  in  the 
infliction  of  misery,  is  made  to  produce  good  amid  the  evil  which 
win  consign  him  to  execration  in  this  world,  and  perdition  in  the 
next.  This  country  would  not  now  have  been  great  and  happy 
if  the  yoke  of  bondage  had  not  long  ago  been  broken  here :  but, 
in  the  transition  which  the  lower  classes  made  from  the  state  of 
villeins  to  that  of  free  labourers,  a  mass  of  immediate  evil  was  pro- 
duced of  which  the  unexaggerated  report  might  almost  startle 
our  belief.  The  Reformation  aggravated  the  evil,  not  only  by 
depriving  the  poor  of  that  eleemosynary  support  which  the  monas- 
teries afforded  when  there  was  no  other  constant  source  of  relief, 
but  because  men  who  shared  the  plunder  of  the  church  in  the 
vile  way  in  which  it  was  lavished,  became  hard  landlords,  and  the 
rents  of  the  abbey  tenants  were  heavily  raised,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  act  which  destroyed  the  chief  market  for  their  produce. 
Never  was  there  a  good  work  so  wickedly  effected  as  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England.  It  is  at  once  our  chief  blessing  and  our  foulest 
reproach. 

These  circumstances  aggravated  the  evil ;  but  the  decrease  of 
villenage  was  its  cause.  "  Manufactures,"  says  Sir  Morton  Eden, 
^^  by  creating  a  necessity  for  free  hands,  and,  consequently,  enabling 
men  to  make  use  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  property,  their  owq 
industry,  subjected  those  who  were  any  ways  incapacitated  from 
availing  themselves  of  that  fund,  to  the  miserable  alternative  of 
starving  independently;"  and  he  states  it  as  an  inevitable  conclusion. 
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fiom  hifl  inquiries,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  the  true 
parents  of  our  national  poor.  Had  the  price  of  labour,  when  it 
first  became  a  marketable  commodity,  found  its  proper  standard, 
so  that  the  labourer  in  youth  and  health  might  have  been  enabled 
to  make  provision  for  sickness  and  age,  this  consequence  would  not 
iiaye  followed;  but  we  must  not  blame  our  ancestors  for  not  dis^ 
.  covering  with  prospective  wisdom,  as  the  means  of  prevention, 
what  we  ourselves,  alter  so  long  and  heavy  an  experience  of  the  evil, 
liave  not  yet  adopted  as  the  cure.     It  was  mitigated  at  first  by  the 

Iirit  of  adventure,  then  more  prexalent  among  the  lower  classes 
in  now.     Harrison  speaks  of  emigrants  to  ^^  France,  Germany, 
BaHbary,    India,   Muscovia,    and   very    Calicut;"    and   shortly 
afterwards  our  colonies  in  North  America  were  established.     And 
•f.  Ihough,  when  labour  is  underpaid,  and  the  labouring  classes  are 
^dkqit  poor,  poverty  must  always  be  upon  the  increase,  the  increase 
mma  less  rapid  than  in  later  times,  because  of  the  flourishing  state 
ef  the  country,  whose  progress  seems  scarcely  to  have  sustained 
any  intf  miption  by  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  because  the  virtues 
of  the  feudlal  system  survived  that  system  awhile,  and  because  the 
maimers  of  tlie  peasantry  were  not  yet  corrupted. 

Harrison  states  the  number  of  vagabonds  in  his  time,  upon  a 
rode  estimate,  at  above  10,000.  This  is,  perhaps,  short  of  the 
number— there  is  a  document  in  Strype,  which  anirms  that  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able  bodied  vagabonds  in  every 
county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine,  and  who  sometimes  met  hi 
troops  to  the  number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil  on  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  adds  that  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced  to 
good  subjection,  they  would  form  a  sti-ong  army ;  and  that  the 
magistrates  were  awed,  by  their  association  and  threats,  from 
enforcing  tlie  laws  against  theui.  But  in  Scotland,  a  century  later, 
the  evil  was  ten  or  twenty  fol^l  greater — ^for,  during  that  century, 
Scotland  had  been  stationary,  if  not  retrograde,  and  the  people 
were  in  a  more  savage  state  than  even  the  worst  of  the  wild  Irish 
-at  the  present  day.     Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  gives  a  dreadful  picture : 

•"There  are,  at  this  day,"  he  says,  (1698,)  "  in  Scotland,  besides  a 
Xreat  many  poor  families,  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church- 
boxes,  (with  otliers,  who  by  living  upon  bad  food  fall  into  various 
dlaeaacs,)  two  hundred  thousand  people  beggius;  from  door  to  door. 
And  though  the  number  of  these  be  perhaps  double  to  wliat  it  was  for- 
merly, by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there 
have  been  about  one  hundred  tliousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have 
lived  without  any  regard  or  subjection  eitlier  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
or  even  those  of  God  and  nature;  fathers  incestuously  accompanying 
with  their  own  daughters,  the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother 
wHh  the  sister.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover,  or  be  informed, 
wUcb.  wmy  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  uor  that  ever 
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they  were  liaptized.  Many  murders  have  been  discovered  amoBg 
them,  and  thcj  are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor 
tenants,  (if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kiod  of  provision  to,  perhaps, 
forty'  such  villains  on  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them,)  but  they 
rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighliour- 
hood.  In  years  of  plenty  mauy  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the 
mountains,  where  they  least  and  riot  for  many  days{  and  at  country 
wediiings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  th^ 
are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blas- 
pheming, and  fighting  together.'' 

Fletcher  was   a  lover  of  liberty,  and  a  sincere  one ;  yet  he 
aeriously  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  the  re-establishment 
of  domestic  slavery,  drawing  arguments  from  the  examples  of  his 
favourite  republics.     A  system  of  parochial  education  was  shortly  •- 
afterwards  established  in  Scotland,  and  the  result  was,  that  Scot- JJ 
land,  then  one  of  the  most  barbarous  countries  in  Christendom,^ 
became  the  most  orderly.      Provision  had  been  intended  for  secu- 
ring a  like  advantage  to  the  people  of  England  by  Edward  VI. 
whose  life,  short  as  it  was,  is  honourable  to  human  nature ;   and 
whose  accession  ought  to  have  been  made  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
English  calendar,  and  set  apart  for  pious  and  grateful  commemora- 
tion, as  long  as  the  blessings  which  we  have  derived  from  it  shall 
endure.    Monstrijicus  puellm  Cardan  calls  him  for  his  attainments  ; 
and  a  protestanf,  without  superstition,  may  be  allowed  to  call 
him  '^  blessed  King  Edward,"  for  his  virtues.     This  spotless  prince 
enumei-ates,  among  the  remedies  for  the  sores  of  the  commonwealth^ 
good  education  as  the  first  in  dignity  and  degree,  and  declared  his 
purpose  of  "  showing  his  device  therein."     "  This,"  he  said,  "  shall 
well  ease  and  remedy  the  deceitful  working  of  things,  disobedience 
of  the  lower  sort,  casting  of  seditious  bills,  and  will  clearly  take 
away  the  idleness  of  people."  • 

Edward's  early  death  was  probably  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
England  ever  sustained :  Elizabeth  effected  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  politician,  than  with  that  sincere,  and 
conscientious,  and  enlightened  piety  which  du^cted  and  sanctified 
his  conduct.  The  provision  which  was  made  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  was  less  extensive  and  less  complete  than  he 
would  have  made  it ;  and  such  as  it  was,  the  greater  part  of  the 
parochial  ciergj'  were  not  qualified  to  give  it  effect.     Tnis  was  one 
of  tiie  evils  which  arose  from  the  Reformation :   from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  great  revolution,  divinity  became  a  perilous 
profession:  those  studies  which  formerly  led  to  honourable  ease, 
benefices  and  dignities,  led  then  to  exile,  imprisonment,  and  mar- 
t)'rdom ;  and  thus,  while  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  doubtful, ' 
the  supply  of  students  was  materially  diinmished.     The  robberies 
(for  they  deserve  no  better  name)  whicli  were  committed  upoo. 
church  property  tended  to  the  same  effect. 
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*  It  ▼ouM  pdty  a  man's  heart,"  sayg  Latimer,  "  to  hear  that  I  heav 
of  the  state  of  Cambridge.  Wliat  it  is  in  Oxford  I  camiot  tclL  There 
be  few  that  study  divinity,  but  so  many  as  of  necessity  must  furnish 
the  coUegea,  for  their  livings  be  so  small,  and  victuals  so  dear,  that 
they  tany  not  there,  but  go  everywhere  to  seek  livings,  and  so  they 
go  about  It  will  come  to  prtss,  that  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a  little 
Eiilglish  divinity,  that  will  bring  the  realm  into  a  very  barbarousness, 
%nd  utter  decay  of  learning.  It  is  not  that,  I  wiss,  tliat  will  keep  out 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  There  be  none  now  but  great 
■leo^a  S0D8  in  colleges,  and  their  fathers  look  not  to  have  them  preach* 
every  way  the  office  of  preaching  is  pinched  at." 


There  are  few  books  which  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  man- 
irs  and  morals  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  society,  as  Latimer's 

Sermonfl ;  they  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  curious  and  amu- 

ing  specimens  of  our  early  literature. 

«*  My  lords  and  masters,"  says  he,  "  I  say  that  all  such  proceedings, 
a  br  as  I  can  perceive,  do  intend  plainly  to  make  the  yeomanry  sla- 
•rry,  and  the  clerg>'  shaveiy.  We  of  the  clergy  had  too  much,  but 
tluB  is  taken  away,  and  now  we  have  too  little.  But  for  my  own  part, 
1  have  no  cause  to  complain,  for  I  thank  God  and  the  king  I  have 
sdBcient,  and  God  is  my  judge  I  come  not  to  crave  of  any  man  any 
diing;  but  I  know  them  that  have  too  little.  There  lieth  a  great  mat* 
ter  ^  those  appropriations :  great  reformation  is  to  be  had  in  them.  I 
know  where  there  is  a  great  market  town,  with  divers  hamlets  and 
inhabitants,  where  do  rise  yearly  of  tlieir  labours  to  the  value  of  50 
pooud :  and  the  vicar  that  serveth  (being  so  great  a  cure)  hatli  but  12 
or  14  marks  by  year;  so  that  of  this  pension  he  is  not  able  to  buy  him 
books,  nor  give  his  neighbours  drink ;  and  all  the  great  s:ain  goeth  ano- 
ther way."  "What  an  unreasonable  devil  is  this!"  exclaims  the 
honest  old  bishop,  on  another  occasion,  making  use  of  Satan  in  his* 

*  The  reader  vill  not,  perhaps,  be  displeased  to  sec  a  specimen  of .  Latimer'i 
pecufiar  vein.  It  occurs  in  his  Sermon  of  the  Plough,  preached  in  the  shroudes  at 
St  Paules  chnrch,  in  London,  the  xvii  day  of  Januar}',  1548.  He  is  touching  upon 
the  anfitneu  of  p^ing  secular  employment  to  the  Inshops.  "  A  prelate  hath  a  charge 
ud  carv  othcrwysc,  ami  therefore  fie  cannot  discharge  his  dutie,  and  be  a  lord  pre-* 
fldent  too.  For  a  preaiflentHhi])  re(]uireth  a  >  hole  man,  and  a  bysliop  cannot  be  two 
Ben.  A  byshop  bath  his  office,  a  flockc  to  teach,  to  look  unto ;  and,  therefore,  he 
C4Doet  meddle  witli  another  office,  which  alone  requireth  a  whole  man.  Let  the 
priest  preach*  and  the  noble  man  handle  the  temporal  matters.  Moacs  was  a  mar- 
idloui  man,  a  good  man ;  Moses  was  a  wonderfid  fellow,  and  did  his  dutie,  being  a 
marnrcd  man  :  we  lacke  such  as  Moses  was.  Well,  I  v  ould  all  men  would  look  to 
their 'dutie^  as  God  hath  called  them;  and  then  we  should  have  a  flourishing  christian 
common  wcale.  And  nou  I  M-mdd  aske  a  strange  question.  Who  is  the  mostdfli- 
Knteat  fatshop  and  prelate  in  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  doing  his  office  1 
lean  teU«  for  1  know  him  a  ho  it  is;  I  know  him  well.  But  now  I  tlunk  I  see  you 
fatakiog  and  harkening  th.nt  I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passeth  all  the 
idler,  and  is  the  most  diligent  prebte  and  preacher  in  all  Englande.  And  will  ye 
bmw  who  it  is  ?  I  "will  tell  you.  It  is  the  devil,  lie  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of 
dl  other ;  he  is  never  out  oj*  his  dj-oeese ;  he  is  never  from  his  cure ;  ye  shall  never 
ftode  him  onoecapved ;  he  is  ever  in  his  parish  ;  he  kecpeth  residence  at  all  times ; 
>e  cbdl  never  fiaalfeim  ont  of  the  w|y ;  eall  for  Iiim  when  you  will,  he  is  c\er  at 
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fiirourite  way.  ^  What  an  unreasonable  devil  is  this !  He  provides 
a  great  whik  beforehand  fmr  the  time  Uiat  is  to  come ;  he  hath  lurougbt 
up  now  ci  late  the  most  monstrous  kind  of  covetousoess  that  ever  was 
ht-ard  of;  be  hath  invented  a  fee-farming  of  l)enefices,  and  all  to  dehij 
the  oHice  of  preaching ;  insomuch  tliat  when  any  man  hereafter  shaft 
have  a  benefice,  he  may  go  where  he  will  for  any  house  he  shall  have 
to  dwell  upon,  or  any  glebe  land  to  keep  hospitality  withall ;  but  he 
oust  take  up  a  chamber  in  an  alehouse,  and  there  sit  and  play  at  the 
tables  all  day."  "  The  devil  hath  caused  also  there  this  monstrous 
kind  of  covetousness,  patrons  to  sell  their  benefices ;  yea  more,  he  gets 
himself  to  the  university,  aiid  causeth  gi*eat  men  and  esquires  to  wod 
their  sons  thither,  and  put  out  poor  scholars,  that  should  be  divines; 
for  Uieir  parents  intend  not  that  they  should  be  preachers,  but  that 
they  may  have  a  shew  of  learning." 

The  conscriuence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Reformation,  were  scandalously 

home,  the  diligentest  prcaehcr  in  all  the  realme ;  he  is  ever  at  his  plough ;  no  lord- 
ing or  loytering  can  hinder  him  ;  he  is  ever  applying  his  busyness;  ye  shall  never 
fynd  him  idle  1  warrant  you.  And  his  office  is  to  lundcr  religioiif  to  mayntaiiift 
supersticion,  to  set  up  idolatry,  to  teach  all  kynde  of  popery.  He  is  ready  as  can'  be 
wislied  for  to  set  fortli  his  plough,  to  devise  as  many  vays  as  can  be  to  deface  and 
obscure  God's  glory.  Where  the  deviU  ia  resident  and  hath  his  ploueh  gmng,  there 
away  with  books  and  up  with  candles !  away  witli  bibles  and  up  with  heads !  away 
wiUi  the  light  of  the  gos^iel  and  up  witli  the  light  of  candles,  yea,  at  noon  dayet. 
Where  the  doill  is  resident  Uiat  he  may  prevaylc,  up  with  all  supersticion  and 
idolatry,  sensing,  paynting  of  images,  candles,  palmes,  ashes,  holy  water^  and  new 
service  of  men  s  inventing,  as  though  man  could  invent  a  better  way  to  honour 
Go<l  with,  than  God  himself  hnth  appoynted.  Down  with  Christ's  cross,  up  witb 
purgatory  piok-pursc,  up  with  him,  the  popish  pui-gatonr  I  mean.  Away  with 
clothing  tlie  naked,  the  poor  and  impotent ;  op  witli  decking;  of  images,  and  nv 
garnishing  of  stocks  and  stones.    Up  with  man's  traditions  and  his  lawes,  down  with 


ing  to  some  follyes.  ^  And  I  know  him  as  other  men  do;  yea,  that  he  is  ever  oeca- 
p\cd  and  ever  bus^  in  following  his  plough.  I  know  by  a.  Peter,  which  sayth  of 
him,  ticut  /ff«  i^gieiis  circuit  quctrena  quern  devoret,  he  goeth  about  like  a  roar- 
ing lyon  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  I  would  have  this  text  well  viewed  and 
exaniined  every  word  of  it  Circuit,  he  eoetli  about  in  every  corner  of  his  dyo- 
icse.  He  goeth  on  visitation  daily.  He  Teaveth  no  place  of  his  cure  unvisited* 
He  walkcUi  round  about  from  ]>lace  to  place,  and  ceaseth  not.  Sicut  leo,  ai  a 
lyon :  Uiat  i»,  strongly,  boldly  and  proudly,  stately  and  fiercely,  with  haute  looka» 
with  hi-i  protide  countenances,  with  his  stately  bragginges.  liugiens,  roaring ;  fSor 
he  lettcth  not  slip  any  oce:ision  to  speake,  or  to  roare  out  when  he  sceth  his  tyme. 
Qtf  ertf/if,  he  goetli  about  seekiiiic,  and  not  sleeping  as  our  bishops  doe,  but  he 
seeketh  diligently,  he  searcheth  dlUgently  all  corners,  whereas  he  may  have  faJa 
prey-  He  rovetli  abroad  in  every  ])hice  of  his  dyocese,  he  standcth  not  still,  he  is 
never  at  rest,  but  ever  in  hand  with  his  plough  that  it  may  go  forward.  But  there 
was  never  such  a  ]ireaclier  in  England  as  he  is.  Who'is  able  to  tell  his  diligent 
preaching  ?  In  the  meunc  tyrae  the  prelates  take  their  pleasures.  They'are  lords 
and  no  UnourerR,  but  tlie  de^ill  is  diligent  at  his  plough,  lie  is  no  unpreaching  pre- 
late. He  is  no  lonllv  loytercr  from  his  cure,  but  a  busy  plough-man  ;  so  that  amcms; 
all  the  prelates  and  all  the  pnek  of  them  tliat  have  cure,  the  devil!  shall  go  for  my 
money.  For  he  still  applyeth  his  busyness.  Therefore,  ye  unpreaching  prcUtc^s, 
learne  of  the  devill  to  be  dili^^ent  in  doing  of  your  ofHce.  Liearne  of  the  devilL  An 
if  you  will  not  Icuriic  of  God,  nor  good  men,  for  shame  learne  of  the  deriU.  Ad 
erubeaccntiam  x'estram  tlico,  I  speake  it  for  your  shame.  If  you  will  not  leame 
of  God,  nor  good  inon,  to  bo  difigont  in  vour  office,  learne  of  tlie  deTill.** 
1 
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^pnonnt,  and  their  Hves  but  too  often  as  little  edifying  as  their  doc- 
trines. ''Sad  the  times,  in  the  beginning  of  dueen  Elizabeth," 
says  FaDer,*  "  when,  by  her  majesty's  injunctions,  the  clergy  were 
GonuBanded  to  read  the  chapters  over  once  or  twice  by  themselves, 
that  so  they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in 
the  congregation."  Augustin  Bemhers,  the  editor  of  Latimer's 
Sermons,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  their  condition- 

^  I  will  not,*^  be  says,  <'  speak  now  of  them  that  being  not  content 
with  lands  and  rents,  do  select  into  their  hands  spiritual  livings,  as  par- 
sonages and  such  like,  and  that  under  the  pretence  to  make  provisioD 
tar  their  houses.  What  hurt  and  damage  this  realm  of  England  dotb 
soiUln  by  that  devilish  kind  of  provision  for  gentlemen's  bouses, 
ko^ts*  and  lords*  iiouses,  they  can  tell  best  that  do  travel  in  the  coun- 
tries, and  see  with  their  eyes  great  parishes  and  market  towns,  with 
ioDoiiierable  others,  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  God's  word;  and  that 
because  that  these  greedy  men  have  spoiled  the  livings,  and  gotten 
Ibem  into  their  hancu,  and  instead  of  a  faith ^1  and  painful  teacher  tlicy 
htwe  a  Sir  John,  who  hath  better  skill  at  playmg  at  tables,  or  in  keep- 
ing of  a  garden,  than  in  God's  word,  and  he  for  a  trifle  doth  serve  the 
one,  and  so  help  to  bring  the  people  of  God  in  danger  of  their  souls.** 

Latinler  hunself  dwells  upon  this  theme. 

"  It  Ss  a  great  charge,"  he  says,  ^<  a  great  burthen  before  God  to  be 
a  patron ;  for  every  patron,  when  he  doth  not  diligently  endeavour 
fauiself  to  place  a  good  and  godly  man  in  his  benefice  which  is  in  his 
hands,  but  is  slothful,  and  caretli  not  what  manner  of  man  he  taketh; 
or  else  is  covetous  and  will  have  it  himself,  and  hire  a  Sir  John  Lack 
Latin  which  shall  say  service,  so  that  the  people  shall  be  nothing 
edified — no  doubt  that  patron  shall  make  answer  before  God  for  not 
doing  of  bis  duty." 

This  evil  continued  till  the  struggle  bet^  een  episcopacy  and 
presbytery  produced  the  same  effect  as  the  Reformation  itself  had 
done,  of  deterring  men  from  a  profession  which  was  again  become 
precarious  and  perilous.  -  Baxter,  in  one  of  hid  works,  where  he 
very  ably  explains  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  popery,  in  his 
days,  observes  that  most  of  our  ministers  were  '^  unable  to  deal 
with  a  cunning  Jesuit  or  priest,"  wliich,  he  adds,  '^  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  how  many  of  them  are  very  young  men, 
pat  in  of  late  in  the  necessity  of  the  churches."  With  the  resto- 
ntion  this  evil  ended ;  but  that  was  not  an  s^e  in  which  any  means 
were  likely  to  be  taken  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  people.  The  subsequent  danger  of  the  protestant  establish- 
ment under  James  produced  nothuig  but  good  to  the  church  as 

*  Triple  Reconciler,  p.  82. 
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well  as  to  the  state ;  it  occasioned  a  demand  among  the  clergy  for 
learning  and  talent,  which  was  abundantly  supplied :  being  forced 
into  the  6eld  of  controversy,  they  learnt  the  use  of  their  weapons, 
and  remained  masters  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
character  of  the  parochial  clergy  has  continued  to  improve,  and  it 
has  probably  never  been  so  respectable  in  any  age,  or  in  any  coun- 
try, as  it  is  in  England  at  this  day. 

But  the  want  of  a  general  system  of  parochial  education  has 
never  been  supplied.  The  funds  with  which  it  should  have  been 
established  were  scandalously  dissipated  at  the  beginning,  when 
men  were  literally  bribed  to  support  the  new  establishment  by  the 
plunder  of  the  old.  A  warfare  of  opinions,  and  a  state  of  religious 
anarchy  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  was  the  price  which  we 
paid  for  a  religious  revolution ;  the  evil  has  been  abundantly  over- 
balanced, but  its  effects  have  not  yet  ceased :  the  attachment  of 
the  peasantry  to  their  roods  and  puppetries  was  broken,  but  no 
wiser  attachment  was  substituted  for  it.  The  Romanists  impressed 
their  imaginations;  tlie  reformed  clergy  failed  to  impress  their 
understandings.  They  plucked  up  the  tares,  but  they  were  not 
equally  diligent  in  sowing  the  good  seed.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  two  churches  which  strikingly  exemplifies  the  supe- 
rior policy  of  the  one  and  the  truth  of  the  other.  In  Catholic 
countries,  the  people  are  passionately  attached  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  while  the  nigher  classes,  if  they  have  any  degree  of  know* 
ledge,  are  either  unbelievers,  or  at  least  indifierents.  In  England 
there  is  a  great  spirit  of  religion  in  the  higher  ranks,  but  the  body 
of  the  people  care  little  for  the  national  church,  and  aie  easily  won 
over  from  it. 

Tlie  character  of  the  lower  orders  underwent  very  little  change 
from  the  Reformation  till  within  tlie  last  forty  years.  In  their 
religious  feelings  they  had  been  weaned  from  popery — not  won 
jfrom  it ; — ^the  breasts  at  which  they  had  sucked  in  superstition 
were  withdravm ;  but  no  provision  had  been  made,  as  in  Scotland, 
for  rearing  tlieni  upon  salubrious  food.  In  other  j*espects  they 
remained  much  tlie  same  as  they  had  been  two  centuries  ago ; 
reading  and  writing  were  but  little  more  common  among  them ; 
their  habitations,  their  dress,  their  hours,  their  habits  of  life,  were 
unaltered;  the  only  difference  was  what  the  cultivation  of  the 
potato  occasioned,  and  the  use  of  tea,  about  that  time  beginning  to 
become  general.  But  during  the  last  forty  years,  a  tremendous 
change  has  been  going  on ;  it  has  affected  all  classes,  few  for  the 
better,  the  lowest  and  most  munerous  much  for  the  worse. 

One  chief  cause  of  this  great  moral  revolution,  for  such  it  may 
truly  be  called,  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  manufactures.  The  manu- 
£u:turing  system  has  been  carried  among  us  to  an  extent  unheard  of 
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01  any.  former  age  or  country;  it  has  enabled  us  to  raise  a  revenue 
which  twenty  years  ago  we  ourselves  should  have  thought  it  inn 
possiUe  to  support,  and  it  has  added  even  more  to  the  activity  of  the 
country  than  to  its  ostensible  wealth ;  but  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
perhapSy  has  it  diminished  its  happiness  and  lessened  its  security. 
Adam  Smith's  book  is  the  code,  or  confession  of  faith  of  this  system ; 
a  tedious  and  hard-hearted  book,  greatly  overvalued  even  on  the 
score  of  ability,  for  fifty  pages  would  have  comprised  its  sum  and 
sidbstance  as  well  as  two  scotch  quartos. 

CtfU  et  cenifoispenser  unpenser  mesme^ 

as  Ronsard  says,  is  very  natural  for  a  lover,  but  not  very  excusable 
far  him  if  he  writes  verses,  and  altogether  insufferable  in  an  author 
it  9ny  other  description.  That  book  considers  man  as  a  manufac- 
tming  animal,  a  dennition  which  escaped  the  ancients :  it  estimates 
Ub  importance,  not  by  the  sum  of  goodness  and  of  knowledge 
which  he  possesses,  not  by  the  virtues  and  charities  which  should 
flow  towards  him  and  emanate  from  him,  not  by  the  happiness  of 
which  he  may  be  the  source  and  centre,  not  by  the  duties  to 
which  he  is  called,  not  by  the  immortal  destinies  for  which  he  is 
created;  but  by  the  gain  which  can  be  extracted  from  him,  or 
if  which  he  can  be  made  the  instrument.  The  more  perfect  the 
fabric  in  which  he  is  employed,  tlic  less  intellect  is  required  ;  eyes 
and  fingers  are  all  that  aie  needed.  This  philosophy,  indeed, 
deab  with  him  as  Diogenes  did  with  the  cock,  in  derision  of  Plato's 
definition*  Pluck  tlie  wings  of  liis  intellect,  strip  him  of  the  down 
and  plumage  of  his  virtues,  and  behold  in  the  brute,  denuded, 
pitiable  animal,  the  man  of  the  manufacturing  system ! 

Some  of  the  sciences  and  many  of  the  arts  require  large  cities  to 
(bster  them ;  they  thrive  there  like  exotics  in  a  town-conservatory ; 
but  the  virtues  and  the  comforts  of  inferior  life  wither  awav  in  such 
atmospheres  Uke  flowers  transplanted  from  the  field  to  pine  at  a 
street  window.  The  peasant,  however  much  his  religious  education 
may  be  neglected,  cannot  grow  up  williout  receiving  some  of  the 
nataral  and  softening  impressions  of  religion.  Sunday  is  to  him  a 
day  of  rest,  not  of  dissipation :  the  sabbath  bells  come  to  his  ear 
with  a  sweet  and  tranquillizing  sound;  and  though  he  may  be 
inattentive  to  the  services  of  the  church,  and  uninstructed  in 
^  its  tenets,  still  (he  church  and  the  churchyard  are  to  him  sacred 
things ;  there  is  the  font  in  which  he  was  baptized,  the  altar  at 
which  his  parents  became  man  and  wife,  tlie  place  where  they  and 
their  fittliers  before  them  have  listened  to  the  word  of  Ood,  the 
graves  wherein  they  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  where 
he  is  one  day  to  be  laid  beside  them.  Alas  for  him,  who  cannot 
comprehend  how  these  things  act  upon  the  human  heart  I  Thir 
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town  manufacturer  is  removed  from  at!  these  gentle  and  genial 
influences;  he  has  no  love  for  his  birth-place,  or  his  dwelling-place, 
and  cares  nothing  for  the  soil  in  which  he  strikes  no  root.  One 
source  of  patriotism  is  thus  destroyed;  for  in  the  multitude, 
patriotism  grows  out  of  local  attachments.  Omne  solum forti  patria 
may  be  said  by  the  exile  and  the  cosmopolite  philosopher,  but 
naiale  solum  is  found  among  the  periphrases  for  pcUria^  and  the 
same  feeling  will  be  found  in  the  language  of  every  people  who  are 
advanced  one  degree  beyond  the  salvage  state. 

The  manufacturing  poor  are  also  removed  from  other  causes 
which  are  instrumental  to  good  conduct  in  the  agricultural  classes* 
They  have  necessarily  less  of  that  attachment  to  their  employers 
which  arises  from  long  connexion,  and  the  remembrance  of  kind 
offices  received,  and  faithful  services  performed-i-an  inheritance 
transmitted  from  parent  to  son:  and  being  gathered  together  iR 
herds  from  distant  parts,  they  have  no  family  character  to  support 
in  the  place  to  which  they  have  been  transplanted.  Their  employ- 
ments, too,  unlike  those  of  the  handicraft  and  the  agriculturist,  are. 
usually  so  conducted  as  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  mind  and  body. 
The  consumption  of  life  in  some  manufactories,  even  in  those  which 
might  at  first  be  thought  most  innocuous,  though  it  may  be  a 
consolation  to  those  philosophers  who  are  afraid  of  being  crowded 
at  the  table  of  nature,  would  make  good  men  shudder  if  the  account 
could  be  fully  laid  before  them. 

John  Hunter  predicted  that  our  manufactories  would  engender 
new  varieties  of  pestilence.  New  and  specific  diseases  they  h^ve 
produced;  but  the  only  pestilence  which  has  yet  manifested  itself  is 
of  a  moral  nature.  Physical  diseases  are  not  more  surely  generated 
by  crowding  human  beings  together  in  a  state  of  filth  and  wretched- 
ness, than  moral  ones  by  herding  them  together  in  a  state  of 
ignorance.  This  is  the  case  under  the  least  unfavourable  circum- 
stances which  can  be  imagined ;  but  it  is  doubly  so  under  the 
manufacturing  system,  where  children  are  trained  up  in  the  way 
wherein  that  system  destines  them  to  go,  as  soon  as  their  little 
fingers  can  twirl  a  thread,  or  feed  a  machine.  When  that  system 
wiis  at  its  height,  the  slave  trade  itself  was  scarcely  more  system- 
atically remorseless.  The  London  workhouses  supplied  children 
by  wagon-loads  to  those  manufactories  which  would  take  them  oS 
the  hands  of  the  parish ;  a  new  sort  of  trade  was  invented,  a  set 
of  child-jobbers  travelled  the  country,  procuring  children  fit>m 
parents  whiwe  poverty  was  such  as  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
undertaking  to  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  them  for  the  profits  of  their 
labour.  In  this  manner  were  many  of  our  great  manufactories 
supplied!  the  machinery  never  stood  still.  One  set  of  these  poor 
ehildren  worked  by  da:y,  another  by  night,  and  when  one  relay 
was  relieved,  they  turned  into  the  beds  wUch  bad  been  vacated 
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by  the  olber,  warm  as  the  others  had  left  them!     When  this 
Byfttem  had  continued  long  enough  for  those  who  lived  through  so 
iinnatural  a  childhood  to  reach  the  age  of  maturity,  it  was  found  that 
the  fftky  when  thej  married,  were  utterly  unable  to  perform  the 
coDUDODest  and  most  indispensable  domestic  work ;  and  the  remedy 
which  was  devised,  in  future,  was,  that  they  should  go  to  school 
lo  ieam  these  things  for  an  hour  in  the  day  after  they  had  done  work! 
These  evils  have  been  mitigated :  the  hellish  practice  of  night- 
work  (it  deserves  no  gentler  quadification)  is  nearly,  if  not  totally,  dis- 
used ;  but  enough  which  is  evil  remains  to  produce  irreparable  injury 
to  the  individusds,  and  the  most  serious  mischief  to  the  community. 
The  existing  race  of  the  manuCaicturing  poor  have  been  trained  up 
certainly  without  moral,  and,  it  may  be  said,  without  religious 
nstmctiiMi  also;  for  if  a  pulpit  lesson  should  now  and  then  by 
accident  reach  their  ears,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  penetrating 
brther,  utteriy  unprepared  as  they  are  to  receive  it     Among  the 
phSosophers-errant  who  mislead  themselves  as  well  as  others  in 
confounding  the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  there  are 
some  who,  after  wandering  about  the  debatable  ground  between 
good  and  evil,  recover  the  right  path,  and  find  grace  to  thank 
Providence  for  their  escape.     The  bias  inclines  that  way  in  the 
middle  and  higher  ranks ;  for  morals,  as  well  as  manners,  follow 
the  mode,  and  decorum,  at  least,  is  in  fashion.     But  the  class  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  have  more  to  resist  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  less  pi*epared  for  resistance,     lie  who  has  ever  seen 
the  halNtations  of  the  city-poor  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  courts 
and  alleys,  will  easily  believe  that  the  fireside  of  the  pot-house 
holds  out  a  stronger  temptation  than  even  the  physical  effect  of  the 
liquor.     Goldsmith  has  told  us  how  such  places 

"  impart 
An  hour'a  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ;" 

But  they  do  more  than  this :  they  afford  a  stimulus  of  society 
which  he  cannot  find  elsewhere;  strong  humour  and  vulgar  wit 
come  with  double  fascination  to  those  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
stagnant  at  home ;  the  coarseness  of  boisterous  mirth  acts  upon 
them  with  double  excitement ;  and  if  they  give  themselves  up  to 
the  lowest  vices,  ought  we  to  wonder  at  this,  when  their  better 
(acuities  have  never  been  brought  into  action?  Scarce  lower  than 
the  angels  in  the^  capacity  of  his  nature,  man  is  yety  when  left  to 
himself,  scardtly  above  the  bnites;  and  if  he  be  depraved,  as  well 
as  ignorant,  he  is  then  chiefly  distinguished  from  them  by  the  fatal 
prerogative  of  possessing  a  wicked  will  and  greater  powers  of 
mischief.  When  his  diviner  part  has  never  been  called  forth,  the 
mere  animal  is  all  that  remains,  and  mere  animal  gratification  must 
be  the  natural  end  and  aim  of  his  blind  desires. 
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These  are  not  the  mere  imagiiiations  of  a  ipeculatire  moralis^t^ 
It  is  notorious  that  the  manners  of  the  people  in  manufacturing 
districts  are  peculiarly  dissolute.  Saint  Monday  is  the  only  saint 
in  the  journeyman's  calendar ;  and  there  are  many  places  where 
one  of  the  working-days  of  the  week  is  regularly  set  apart  for 
drunkenness,  like  a  sabbath  of  irreligion.  However  high  the  wages 
may  be,  profligacy  of  every  kind  keejps  pace,  and  draws  after  it  it» 
inevitable  punishment  of  debility,  disease,  poverty,  want,  and  early 
death.  For  the  main  cause  of  the  increase  of  pauperism  it  is 
needless  to  go  farther  than  the  increase  of  manufactures — that  very 
increase  which  has  so  often  been  triumphantly  appealed  to  in  proof 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Even  in  quiet  times,  and  wheD» 
to  all  outward  appearances,  the  country  was  flourishing  beyond  all 
example  in  former  ages,  the  evil  was  felt,  an  evil  in  itself  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  but  of  the  most  frightful  nature  when  those  circuob* 
stances  are  •  considered  which  give  it  a  dii*ect  political  bearing. 
Tliis  tendency  was  noticed  some  years  ago  in  Espriella's  Letters, 
a  book  in  which,  amid  lighter  matter,  grave  subjects  are  sometimes 
touched  with  a  deeper  spirit  of  thought  than  appears  upon  the 
surface* 

'*  Two  causes,'^  says  the  author  of  that  book,  *'  and  only  two,  will 
rouse  a  pcasautry  to  rebellion;  intolerable  oppression,  or  religious  a^al 
either  for  the  right  faitli  or  the  wrong :  no  other  motive  is  powerful 
enough.  A  manufacturing  poor  is  more  easily  instigated  to  revolt. 
They  have  no  local  attachments ;  the  persons  to  whom  they  look  up 
for  support,  fliey  regard  more  with  envy  than  respect,  as  men  who  grow 
rich  by  their  labour;  they  know  enough  of  what  is  passing  in  the 

Elitical  world  to  think  themselves  .politicians ;  they  feel  the  whole 
irden  of  taxation,  wliich  is  not  the  case  witli  the  peasant,  because  he 
raises  a  great  part  of  his  own  food ;  they  are  aware  of  their  own  num- 
bers; and  the  moral  feelings  which  in  tlic  peasant  are  only  blunted  are 
10  these  men  debauched.  A  manufacturing  populace  is  always  ripe 
for  rioting :  the  direction  which  this  fury  may  take  is  accidentaL  In 
1780  it  ran  against  the  catholics;  in  1790  against  the  dissenters. 
Governments  %vho  found  their  prosperity  upon  manufactures  sleep  upon 
gunpowder. 

^*  Do  I  then  think,''  continues  the  writer,  *^  tliat  England  is  in  danger 
of  revolution  ?  If  the  manufacturing  system  continues  to  be  extended, 
increasing,  as  it  necessarily  does  increase,  the  number,  the  misery,  and 
the  depi-avity  of  the  poor,  I  believe  that  revolution  inevitably  must 
come,  and  in  its  roost  fearful  shape.  That  system,  if  it  continues  to 
increase,  will  more  effectually  tend  to  ruui  England  than  all  the  mi^t 
and  all  the  machinations  of  her  enemies,  were  they  ten  times* more  for- 
midable than  they  are.  It  communicates  just  knowledge  enough  to  the 
populace  to  make  them  dangerous,  and  it  poisons  their  morals.  The 
temper  of  the  mob  has  been  manifested  at  tlie  death  of  Despard,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  all  other  great 
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toirnft  u  in  London*  It  will  be  well  for  England  when  ber  cities  shall 
decrease,  and  ber  villa^  multiply  and  grow;  when  there  shall  be 
fewer  streets  and  more  cottages.  The  tendency  of  the  present  system 
in  to  convert  the  peasantry  into  poor;  her  policy  should  be  to  reverse 
this»  and  to  convert  the  poor  into  peasantry ;  to  increase  them  and  to 
enlv^ten  them;  for  their  numbers  are  the  strength,  and  their  kiK>vr- 
ledge  is  the  security,  of  states.'' 

Whether  this  writer  be  Spaniard  or  Englishman,  the  Luddites 
sod  the  temper  which  the  mob  in  London,  as  well  as  in  Nottuig- 
ham,  manifested  upon  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  have  but  too 
foliy  approved  his  foresight.  How  that  temper  lias  been  pro* 
dneed  deserves  farther  investigation.  The  state  of  parties  and 
dK  press  will  go  far  towards  explaining  it.  That  there  is  any 
siganiaed  plan  for  effecting  a  revolution  in  this  country  we  are  far 
Enom  asserting  or  believing,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
prepuatory  work  of  revolution  is  not  going  on.  There  is  no  com- 
ninariat  for  supplying  London,  and  yet  London  is  supplied  with 
t  regularity  and  abundance  which  no  commissariat,  however  per- 
tecty  could  possibly  accomplish.  If  one  political  writer  vilifies 
every  measure  of  the  existing  administration ;  if  another  reviles  all 

Cties  in  their  turn  with  c(|ual  virulence ;  if  a  third  systematically 
is  up  the  royal  family  to  derision  and  abhorrence;  and  a 
Imrth  labours  to  bring  the  whole  system  of  government  into  con- 
tempt and  hatred ;  though  the  first  should  merely  be  the  faithful 
adherent  of  a  political  faction ;  though  mere  malevolence  should 
he  tiie  influencing  motive  of  the  second ;  the  third  l>e  actuated  by 
mere  humour,  or  by  neediness  acting  upon  a  profligate  mind ;  and 
the  fourth  be  led  astray  by  juvenile  presumption,  or  mistaken 
seal;  though  these  persons  should  be  utterly  unconnected,  or  eveu 
liostile  to  each  other,  they  cooperate  as  effectually  together  to  one 
ifirect  end  as  if  they  were  bound  by  oaths  and  sacmmentfi,  and 
that  end  is  as  directly  the  overthrow  of  their  country  us  if  all  four 
vere  the  salaried  instniments  of  France. 

He  who  finds  a  factious  newspaper  upon  his  breakfast  table,  and 
eastii^  his  eyes  over  it^  columns  %vhile  he  sips  his  coffee,  smiles  at 
ibi  blunders,  or  at  most  vents  a  malediction  more  in  wonder  than 
b  indignation  at  the  impudent  villany  of  its  falsehocnls,  has  but  a 
Cunt  omception  of  its  effects  upon  the  groat  body  of  its  readers. 
JoumaJs  of  this  description  are  not  designed  for  those  whose  place 
Bi  society  indisposes  them  to  revolutionary  tenets,  or  whom  a  soimd 
anderstanding,  and  a  mind  well  storecl,  have  fortified,  as  with 
)Uthridate,  against  such  poison.  But  there  are  thousands,  aid 
tent  of  thousands,  prepared  for  it  by  the  manufacturing  sj'stem  as 
completely  as  soldiers,  by  want  and  cold,  are  prepared  for  camp 
contagion*  It  is  upon  men  whom  that  system  has  depraved  that 
the  duUribes  of  the  anarchists  operate  with  full  effect*     Those 
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personsy  if  there  be  any  such^  who  would  keep  the  people  ignorant 
because  they  rely  upon  their  ignorance  as  a  preservative,  are  not 
more  lamentably  erroneous  in  judgment  than  ignorant  themselves 
of  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  Where  one  who 
can  read  is  to  be  found,  all.  who  have  ears  can  hear.  The  weekly 
epistles  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  are  read  aloud  in  tap-rooms  and 
pot-houses  to  believing  auditors,  listening  greedily  when  they  are 
told  that  their  rulers  fatten  upon  the  gains  extracted  from  their 
blood  and  sinews ;  that  they  are  cheated,  oppressed,  and  pluiH 
dered ;  that  their  wives  and  children  are  wanting  bread,  because 
a  corrupt  majority  in  parliament  persists  in  carrying  on  a  war 
which  there  was  no  cause  for  beginning,  and  to  which  there  can  be 
no  end  in  view ;  that  there  is  neither  common  sense  nor  common 
honesty  in  the  government ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been 
destroyed,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  living  under  military  law ;  that 
they  are  a  flogged  nation,  and  flogging  is  only  fit  for  beasts,  aild 
beasts  they  are,  and  like  beasts  they  deserve  to  be  treated,  if  they 
submit  patiently  to  siich  wrongs  and  insults.  These  are  the  topics 
which  are  received  in  the  pot-house,  and  discussed  over  the  loom 
and  the  lathe :  men  already  profligate  and  unprincipled,  needy 
because  they  ai*e  dissolute,  and  discontented  because  they  are 
needy,  swallow  these  things  when  they  are  getting  drunk,  and 
chew  the  cud  upon  them  when  sober.  The  lessons  are  repeated 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week*  If  madder  be  administered 
to  a  pig  only  for  a  few  days  his  bones  are  reddened  with  its  die  ; 
andean  we  believe  that  the  bloody  colouring  of  such  "  pig's-meat"* 
as  this  will  not  find  its  way  into  the  system  of  those  wlio  take  it 
for  their  daily  food  ? 

They  who  are  labouring  to  seduce  the  people,  fail  not  to  allure 
them  (like  the  tempter  of  old)  with  promises  of  unattainable  good* 
perverting  to  vile  purposes  the  sacred  names  of  laws,  and  liberty, 
and  constitution,  and  dealing  out  vague  generalities  and  inapplica- 
ble truisms,  while  their  main  appeal  is  to  (he  vanity  and  the  evil 
passions  of  an  uninstructed  multitude*  Marat  and  Hebert  were 
continually  talking  to  the  people  of  their  rights,  and  representing 
tliemselves  as  the  enlightened  friends  of  humanity.  Our  sappers 
ami  miners  tread  faithfully  in  their  steps  as  far  as  they  have 
hitherto  gone,  and  there  arc  but  too  many  circumstances  which 
favour  the  machinations  of  such  mischievous  and  wicked  men. 

Among  these  circumstances  the  manufacturing  system  again 
presents  itself  in  the  first  rank.     Tlie  extent  to  which  it  hB&  been 

•  «  Pig's  meat,"  "  hog's  vaeli,'*  and  •«  food  for  the  swinish  multitade/'  were  title* 
of  seditious  brochures  published  by  Daniel  Isaae  Eaton  and  Spencc,  the  earlier  and 
boneater  but  less  dexterous'  apostles  of  anarchy  in  this  country.  Both  these  men 
were  political  fanatics.  Pure  profligacy,  rather  than  mistaken  prinotple,  instigntet 
soiie  of  their  successors. 
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carried  makes  a  large  part  of  our  population  dependent  for  employ, 
which  IB,  in  fact,  for  sabsisteiice,  upon  other  countries ;  and  when 
the  tynmgr  of  a  frantic  barbarian  in  Europe,  and  the  servility  or 
comiptiQn  of  a  ruling  faction  in  America,  shut  us  out  from  our 
accustomed  market,  distress  and  riots  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
are  the  consequence.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  among 
the  wholesale  declaimers  against  foreign  commerce ;  or  that,  be-> 
cause  we  perceive  the  fatal  consequences  which  result  from  the 
nannfiicturiDg  system,  carried  on  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  we  would, 
io  the  spirit  of  radical  reform,  destroy  it  root  and  branch.  Doubt- 
lew  it  has  been  productive  of  great  and  essential  benefit.  But  as 
oatkms  may  be  too  warlike  for  their  own  happiness,  or  even  their 
own  security,  so  they  may  be  too  commercial.  What  one  of  the 
vilest  of  the  heathens  has  told  us,  is  applicable  in  policy  as  well 

tf  fn  ethics ; — T«   ^r   «V   i^'  «V<%    m^Oifn^    Stf^y   M/Xuruy   «AA0r^i«. 

When  the  e\nl  is  di;K:overed,  one  great  step  is  made  towards  the 
core,  and  that  it  is  an  evil  to  have  whole  districts  dependent  for 
lapport  upon  the  pleasure  of  a  foreign  cabinet  is  now  proved  by 
our  own  experience.  Want  will  msike  even  those  persons  tivbu- 
lent  who  would  be  otherwise  every  way  disposed  to  be  industrious 
and  peacealile:  what  facilities,  then,  must  it  afford  to  those  who, 
by  every  imaginable  means,  arc  labouring  to  excite  mutinous  feel- 
ings, and  set  the  people  against  the  government  1  Malesuada  is 
tiie  epithet  by  which  Virgil  characterizes  hunger;  and  the  old 
rebels  in  Henry  the  Ei^ihth's  time  felt  themselves,  beyond  all 
doubt,  fully  justified  in  their  insun-ections  when  they  told  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  that  *^  Poverty  was  their  captain,  the  which,  with  his 
cousin  Necessity,  had  brought  them  to  that  doing." 

In  other  times  we  have  had  men  thrown  out  of  employ  by  the 
Inctuations  of  foreign  politics,  but  tlieir  numbers  have  been  com- 
paratK'ely  trifling,  and  the  effect  partial ;  nor  were  there  in  those 
days  public  speakers  and  public  writers  ready  to  inflame  their 
diKontents  and  an'ay  them  against  their  rulers.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  manufactures,  and  the  wider  scale  upon  which  hostility 
is  earned  on  against  us,  have  caused  the  effect  now  to  be  felt  over 
every  part  of  the  country ;  and  a  cause  %vhich  arises  out  of  our 
real  improvement,  and  the  hiih  civilization  to  which  we  have  at- 
tained, has  ^ven  consistency  to  the  danger.  Bodies  of  men,  asso- 
ciating for  unlawful  purposes  in  England,  are  at  no  loss  how  to 
organize  themselves ;  for  nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  principle 
of  political  association  ever  been  so  well  and  so  generally  under- 
ftood.  We  have  not  only  the  iinperium  in  iwperio  of  the  qua- 
kers,  and  that  of  the  Anninian  methodists,  (each  of  them  perfect  in 
its  kind,)  but  every  sectarian  coniiiumity,  every  joint  company, 
every  parish  club,  affords  a  model ;  and,  as  some  or  other  of  these 
tRtitatKHis  exist  in  every  village  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  peo- 
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Ele  are  ererywliere  familiarly  versed  in  such  practical  detaib  of 
usiness  as  are  applicable  upon  the  widest  scale.  Our  benefit 
societies,  (in  their  origin  as  old  as  the  Saxon  gilds,)  which,  in  theu 
right  application,  are  so  excellent,  and  which  have  so  properij 
been  encouraged  by  the  legislature,  have  been  pen^erted  to  the 
most  perilous  purposes.  The  number  of  persons  who  belonged  to 
these  societies  ten  jears  ago,  when  the  poor-returns  were  made, 
amounted  to  704,350,  of  whom  nearlj  half,^  at  least,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  manufacturing  class.  When  the  Ludditfei 
began  to  organize  themselves,  the  funds  of  the  societies  to  which 
they  belonged  afforded  them  a  ready  supply,  and  when  farthei 
resources  were  needful,  they  knew  how  to  raise  a  revenue  as  well 
as  the  skilfullest  financiers  of  Downing-street.  In  tliis  country, 
journeymen  have  long  been  accitstomed  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  higher  pay  from  their  employers ;  each  trade  has'  its 
fund  for  such  occasions,  raised  by  weekly  or  monthly  payment!! ; 
the  different  trades  assist  each  other  in  their  Combinations,  and  the 
business  is  managed  by  secret  committees.  In  this  manner  the 
shoemakers,  when  they  struck  work,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were 
enabled  to  support  a  loss  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  nearly  half  a 
million !  Besides  this  resource,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
Luddites,  under  pretext  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  petition  fag 
parliamentary  reform,  levied  a  contribution  of  half-a-crown  a  man 
upon  their  fellow-workmen  throughout  an  extensive  part  of  the 
country  where  no  disturbances  were  apparent. 

Such,  then,  are  the  means  which  the  disaffected  part  of  the  popu- 
lace have  in  their  hands.  If  at  an)^  former  time  the  mob  were 
inflamed  with  sedition,  they  were  a  headless  multitude,  bound 
together  only  by  the  momentary  union  of  blind  passion ;  they  are 
now  an  organized  association,  with  their  sections,  their  secret  com- 
mittees, and  their  treasury.  These  are  fearful  facts,  even  if 
temporary  distress  were  the  only  cause  of  the  existing  spirit  oi 
insubordination. .  But  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  to  be  taken  bta 
the  account  of  danger  a  circumstance  which  few  have  noticed,  and 
of  the  importance  which  fewer  still  are  aware,  that  jacobinism  having 
almost  totally  disappeared  from  the  educated  classes,  has  sunk 
down  into  the  mob;  so  that  since  the  year  1793,  our  internal  state 
Ifas  undergone  as  great  a  change  as  our  foreign  relations,  and  a  far 
more  perilous  one.  There  was  a  wild  cosmopolite  character  about 
the  democracy  of  the  last  generation.      Old  men  of  warm  hearts 

4Uid  sanguine  spirits,  sung  their  nunc  dimiltis ;  aud  j  oung  men  of 

•I 

*  Thii  B  inferred  from  the  proportioa  ivhich  the  manufhcti^ring  bears  to  the  agri- 
cultAind  cItM.  The  lute  popaUtion  rctunu  ttate  thie  number  of  families  iu  Great 
BriUun  at  2,54  V,000,  of  which  896,000  are  engaged  In  agriculture,  1,129,000  in  trade, 
manufactures  and  handicraft  oecupations.  All  others,  that  is  to  sar,  the  very  poor, 
the  ver}'  rich,  and  tlic  pntfesttonal,  amount  to  519,000. 
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ardent  mind  and  generous  inexperience  became  enthnsiastic  disci* 
pies  of  a  political  faith  which  ushered  itself  into  the  world  with  the 
lying  annunciation  of  Peace  on  eart li,  Gbod  will  among  men.  Their 
talk  was  not  merely  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  of  the  hopes  and  des- 
tinies of  the  human  race,  of  rapid  improvement  and  indefinite  pro* 
greasion.  The  populace  were  incapable  of  entering  into  such  views ; 
thej  beheld  nothing  in  these  visionaries  but  their  direct  political 
bearing;  and  finding  them  hostile  to  the  war,  regarded  them  as 
meniK'ho preferred  France  to  England,  and  therefore  as  enemies 
to  their  country.  That  this  was  tiie  feeling  of  the  populace  twentjr 
years  ago,  is  notorious  to  e%'ery  one  who  remembers  that  stirring 
season ;  wherever  any  riots  broke  out,  Church  and  King  was  the 
cry  of  the  mob,  and  their  fury  was  directed  against  those  whom 
they  considered  as  the  enemies  of  both.  Time  passed  on ;  the  cha- 
rKter  of  the  French. revolution  developed  itself:  that  which  had 
been  fondly  worshipped  at  its  nprise  as  "  the  day-star  of  liberty** 
^the  star  in  the  east  guiding  us  to  political  redemption — proved 
to  he  a  baleful  comet  sliedding  pestilence  and  destruction  over  the 
nations.  Jacobinism  died  under  the  sword  of  military  despotism  in 
France,  the  fate  which  univcrsativ  must  terminate  its  success :  of 
its  partisans  in  England  some  sunk  into  contempt ;  some  were 
cooled  by  years,  others  sobered  by  experience :  their  dreams  were 
dissipated ;  their  philosophy  grew  out  of  fashion ;  their  irreligion 
was  booted  out  of  sight :  the  great  experiment  to  which  they  ap- 
pealed had  failed ;  and  such  is  the  deadening  effect  of  disappointed 
Lope  upon  those  who  ha^  e  no  strength  of  mind  to  reclaun  them 
when  they  have  gone  wrong,  or  support  them  when  they  are  right, 
that  many  of  those  persons  who  had  been  Wiurmest  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  FiTnch  revolution,  looked  now  upon  the  struggle  of  the 
Spaniards  with  utter  apathy,  prophecied  their  failure,  depreciated 
their  exertions,  exulted  over  their  losses,  and,  learning  to  hate  the 
people  whom  coldness  of  heart  and  error  of  intellect  had  made 
them  injure,  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  assist  in  accomplishing  their 
own  predictions. 

Hhile  the  spirit  of  jacobinism  had  thus  evaporated  from  the  top 
of  the  vessel,  its  dregs  were  settling  at  the  bottom.  New  dema- 
gogues appeared  upon  the  stage,  children  of  Mammon,  and  wiser 
in  their  generation-  They  understood  tlie  temper  of  the  vulgar  too 
well  to  preach  to  them  of  fine  falirics  of  society,  the  diffusion  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  and  the  millennium  of  wisdom  and  philosophy ;  and 
tliey  understood  the  laws  too  well  to  recommend  openly  the  de- 
struction of  monarchy,  and  the  abolishment  of  all  distinctions  of 
rank.  There  is  no  danger  in  advertising  journals,  the  professed 
object  of  which  is,  "  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  hideous  system  by 
which  they  are  at  once  cajoled  and  coerced ^  tliereby  to  rouse  tliem  to 
an  united  call  for  reformatiou  too  general  to  be  mistakeny  and  too 

Vol.  II.  yew  Series,  t> 
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potent  to  be  resisted.^*  Radical  reform  is  a  safer  text  than  revola- 
tion— the  same  sermon  will  suit  either ;  the  same  end  is  eflfectually 
furthered  by  both.  The  folly  and  stupidity  of  miipsters,  the  pro- 
fligacy of  public  men,  .the  oppressiveness  of  government,  and  the 
waste  of  public  money,  are  the  anarchists'  constant  theme.  Know^ 
ing  also  that 

*'  Majesty 
Needs  all  the  props  of  admiration 
— — — —  to  Dear  it  up  on  high        ^' 

they  omit  no  opportunity  of  vilifying  the  royal  family.  In  this 
manner  have  they  for  years  been  addressing  themselves  to  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  vulgar ;  flattering  their  vanity,  by  telling  them  that 
wisdom  and  virtue  must  proceed  from  them,  and  that  the  way  to. 
remedy  all  evils  is  to  have  all  elections  poptilar,  and  make  the  re- 
presentative receive  instructions  from  lib  constituents ;  exciting 
their  indignation  against  their  rulers,  and  provokmg  their  selfish- 
ness and  pride  at  the  same  time,  by  persuading  them  that  they  are 
plundered  by  government,  and  cheated  by  the  public  servants. — 
Their  changes  are  rung  upon  corruption,  peculation,  inquury,  and. 
justice  ;  and  reform,  radical  reform,  is  still  the  burden  of  the  song. 
It  has  been  confidently  asserted,  that  some  of  the  anarchist 
writers  are  in  the  pay  of  France.  We  do  not  believe  it;  and 
whether  it  be  so  or  not  is  altogether  unimportant,  for  what  occasion 
has  the  enemy  to  hire  agents  when  there  are  so  many  who  act  for 
him  gratuitously  ?  To  slander  public  and  private  characters  han 
become  a  regular  trade  in  England,  and  miscreants  of  one 
description  i^ke  to  it  just  as  miscreants  of  another  to  the 
more  dangerous,  but  not  more  nefarious,  practices  of  thievii^  and 
robbing ;  they  begin  upon  players  and  they  end  upon  princes. 
There  is  another  class  less  noxious  to  society,  and  in  themselves 
less  detestable,  but  enemies  in  like  manner  to  public  order.  A 
forum  orator  some  years  ago  published  a  tour,  in  which  he  descri- 
bed the  gratification  which  he  felt  in  the  act  of  being  overturned  in 
a  stage  coach,  because,  never  having  experienced  such  an  accident 
before,  it  gave  him  a  new  sensation.  Gentlemen  whose  lives  and 
limbs  are  matters  of  such  trifling  concern  to  themselves,  may  be 
equally  well  disposed  to  try  what  sort  of  sensation  the  overthrow 
of  a  government  would  produce.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  wretches 
to  set  fire  to  a  house,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  during  the 
confusion ;  ought  we,  then,  to  doubt  that  there  may  be  those  who 
would  commit  state-arson  for  motives  of  a  like  nature?  But 
whether  they  commence  their  career  thus  without  principle,  or 
under  the  influence  of  erroneous  notions  and  mistaken  zeal, 
personal  feeling  brings  them  to  the  same  state  of  mind :  they  get 
within  reach  of  the  law  at  some  time  or  other,  and  then  beginning 
in  good  earnest  to  abhor  the  government  which  has  corrected  them. 
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they  labour  in  their  vocation  with  hearty  virulence,  hoping  one 
day  to  change  places  with  the  attomey-general. 

Men  of  these  various  descriptions  have  been  writing  to  the 
populace  for  years  past:  they  are  not  without  employmeot  in  the 
daify  press ;  but  the  weekly  press  is  almost  exclusively  their  owui 
and  thk  b  of  far  more  importance,  for  it  is  the  weekly  paper  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  pot-house,  in  town,  and  the  ale-house  in  the 
country,  inflaming  the  turbulent  temper  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
disturbing  the  quiet  attachment  of  the  peasant  to  those  institutions 
under  which  he  and  his  fathers  have  dwelt  in  peace.  He  receives 
no  account  oS  pufaplb  afiairs  (and  these  are  times  in  which  the 
remotest  peasant  feels  an  anxiety  concerning  them  which  was  never 
knowD  before)  but  what  comes  through  these  polluted  sources. 
Tbe  murderers  of  Overbury  destroyed  him  by  seasoning  with 
pooon  idiatever  he  took,  his  food,  his  drink,  and  his  medicine :  so 
every  thing  is  drugged  which  passes  through  the  hands  of  the 
anarchist  journalists.  Victory  is  depreciated,  and  represented  as 
matter  of  regret,  because  it  tends  to  lengthen  a  war  which  the 
anarchists  and  the  despondents  have  pronounced  hopeless ;  failure 
is  exaggerated  and  made  matter  of  consolation,  or  ill-concealed 
joy,  because  it  brings  us  nearer  to  an  abandonment  of  the  contest. 
With  whatever  enemy  we  may  be  engaged,  upon  whatever  cause, 
in  whatever  quarrel,  it  is  England  which  is.  wrong,  it  is  England 
which  ought  to  yield.  If  Buonaparte  be  spoken  of,  his  crimes  are 
palliated  or  concealed,  his  success  blazoned,  liis  talents  magni6ed, 
and  held  up  for  awe  and  admiration ;  his  policy  described  as  infal- 
lible; his  means  inexhaustible;  his  power  not  to  be  resisted. 
Thus  do  these  men  labour  to  destroy  in  their  readers  all  sympathy 
with  their  country ;  all  joy  in  her  triumph ;  all  natural  pride  in 
her  glories ;  all  generous  exultation  in  her  name ;  all  interest  in  her 
cause.  At  home  every  thing  is  represented  in  the  darkest  colours ; 
nothing  but  imbecility,  venality,  profligacy,  profusion,  waste  and 
peculation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers ;  on  the  part  of  the  people 
distress,  misery,  hunger :  the  populace  are  reminded  of  their  num- 
bers, they  are  told  of  their  strength,  and  they  are  reproached  for 
their  patience^ 


'<  Pack-bearing  patience,  that  base  propertj 
And  silly  gift  of  the  all-enduring  ais." 


Every  topic  is  made  subservient  to  the  same  conclusion,  tliat 
things  are  bad  and  must  be  changed;  that  corruption  must 
be  cut  up  by  the  roots ;  that  the  soil  must  be  cleared  by  the 
plough  and  the  harrow. 

When  corn  has  become  damaged  it  Is  said  to  evolve  a  specific 
poison  for  the  human  system :  poison'of  this  kind  being  adminis- 
tered in  the  daily  bread  of  the  people,  has  been  producing  slowly, 
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but  surely,  tbe  effect  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  has  now  become 
<<  rank,  and  smells  to  heaven."  But  though  the  eruption  did  not 
fthow  itself  til!  a  fit  opportunity  occurred  last  year,  the  infection 
had  long  been  taken.  The  famous  text^  m  Ezekiel,  which  is  tbe 
Watchword  of  the  Luddites,  was  current  among  the  manufacturerer 
of  the  north  more  than  seven  years  before  they  made  any  public 
manifestation  of  a  seditious  spirit.  There  is  another  circumstance 
equally  serious  in  itself,  and  which  ought  to  operate  as  a  warning 
upon  diose  persons  whom  it  concerns.  The  secret  directors  of 
these  people,  who  have  given  suflScient  prttfib/of  their  ability  for 
mischief,  lose  lio  opportunity  of  encouragin^^^  confederates,  by 
producing  authorities  in  their  favour,  and  they  are  at  no  loss  where 
to  look  for  them.  Speeches  which  produce  no  other  effect  in  par- 
lia&ient  than  that  of  exciting  indignation  at  the  effrontery  of  those 
who  deliver  them,  or  wonder  at  their  infatuation,  operate  very  dif- 
ferently when  they  are  reported  in  a  condensed  shape,  and  all  ex- 
posure of  their  futility  and  falsehood  is  withheld.  For  this,  no 
doubt,  they  are  designed,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  regular  party 
policy ;  but  the  Luddite  committees  make  a  farther  use  of  them, 
and  the  most  inflammatory  harangues  of  this  description  are  printed 
like  dying  speeches,  and  sold  through  the  manufacturing  districts 
at  a  tudfpenny  or  penny  each.  The  eflfusions  of  the  hot  city  ora- 
tors, and  the  most  incendiary  paragraphs  of  the  anarchist  journals 
are  circulated  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Give  me  the  press,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  against  venal  lords, 
commons  or  princes — against  despotism  of  any  kind,  or  in  any 
shape — let  me  but  array  a  free  press,  and  the  liberties  of  Bugland 
will  stand  unshaken."  And  what  if  the  press  in  abuse  of  freedom, 
and  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  freedom,  its  own  as  well  as  all 
other,  should  be  arrayed  against  king,  lords  and  commons,  and  go- 
vernments of  every  kind  ?  What  would  remain  unshaken  then  ?  The 
press,  like  all  other  powerful  engines,  is  mighty  for  mischief  as  well 
as  for  good,  and  little  must  they  be  aware  of  Uie  force  of  this  artil- 
lery who  imagine  that  any  government  can  suffer  itself  to  be  batter- 
ed in  breach  by  it  with  impunity.  Ijook  to  the  facts,  and  see  what 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  has  already  produced.  The  armed 
associations  of  Nottingham  and  Yorkshire  adding  to  the  secrecy 
and  combination  of  the  united  Irishmen,  the  coolness  and  regularity 
of  the  ISnglish  character,  and  disgracing  that  character  by  the 
principles  which  they  hold,  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  and  the 
assassinations  which  they  have  committed  ;  even  these  conspirators 
against  life,  property,  and  social  order,  are  less  alai^ming  m  their 

*  And  dwu  profane  prince  of  IMfeel,  whose  day  is  come,  whose  iniquity  shall  have 
■n  end— Thns,  saith  tne  Lord  GMt ;  remove  Uie  diadem  and  take  oft  the  crown  : 
tkb  than  not  he  the  same :  esuJt  him  that  ii  low,  and  ahaae  him  that  it  hig^— I  w^l 
orertnm,  orerCum,  ovevtnm  it— ut  95,  6, 7. 
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icts  and  in  their  purposes,  than  are  the  symptoms  which  maiufest- 
ed  themselves  among  the  mob  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
Who  does  not  know  that  men,  women,  and  children  paraded  the 
streets  of  a  populous  city  In  the  heart  of  England,  with  flags  in 
honour  of  that  event — ^in  honour  of  the  murder  of  one  who  carried 
into  public  life  the  gentleness  of  his  individual  character,  and  in  his 
private  station  was  the  model  of  every  virtue  ?  The  victories  of  t 
Nebon  or  a  Wellington  would  not  have  excited  more  overflow-^ 
ii^  joy  in  them  when  their  natural  feelings  were  uncorrupted,  than 
was  displayed  upon  this  accursed  occasion.  Bonnres  were 
kimfled  to  celebrate  a  deed  by  which  the  peaceable  part  of  the 
community  were  shocked  as  at  some  unwonted  visitation  of 
heaven,  and  for  which,  when  they  had  recovered  from  the  first 
stunning  sensation,  they  grieved  as  for  a  private  and  peculiar  cala- 
nily.  The  same  un-english,  unchristian,  inhuman  spirit,  displayed 
itadf  in  Cornwall ;  and  in  London  the  indication  of  the  temper  of 
the jDopulace  was  yet  worse. 

These,  then,  are  the  feelings  of  the  pot-house  politicians  who 
have  for  years  past  been  sucking  in  the  venom  and  virulence  of 
.  the  demagogue  journalists  with  tiieir  daily  potations.  When  Sir 
I  Francis  Bu^ett  heard  how  the  wretches  who  would  have  rescued 
Bellii^ham  huzzaed  his  name,  we  certainly  believe  that  no  man 
regretted  it  more  than  himself.  At  that  hour,  and  in  these  rejoi- 
cings, their  temper  disclosed  itself  without  disguise,  the  temper  of 
that  rabble  who  vociferate  for  purity  of  election,  throw  up  their 
hats  for  him,  and  lackey  the  heels  of  hi^  processions.  They  rati- 
fied the  murder ;  they  made  it  their  own  act  and  deed,  and  even 
contracted  in  it  a  degree  of  guilt  which  did  not  attach  to  the  per- 
petrator. For  that  unhappy  man,  though  never  was  the  forfeiture 
of  life  more  imperiously  required  for  the  sake  of  society,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  something  like  compassion ;  but  what  shall 
be  said  of  those  writers  who  by  their  pestilent  perseverance  in 
preaching  evil,  prepared  the  people  to  rejoice  in  his  deed,  and  who 
have  been  wicked  enough  to  hold  up  the  victim  as  a  warning,  in- 
stead of  the  murderer ! 

Mr.  Sheridan  has  said  that  there  are  three  ways  of  destroying  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  '*  one  is  by  oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  an- 
other by  ex  qfficio  informatk>ns  and  the  unconstitutional  banishment 
of  printers  to  distant  gaols,  and  the  third  by  raising  the  price  of 
cheap  publications."  In  this  country,  heaven  be  praised,  the 
press  is  in  no  danger  from  either ;  but  there  is  a  fourth  and  far  more 
effectual  way,  which  Mr.  Sheridan  overlooked — by  giving  full 
play  to  its  licentk>usness.  Among  tlie  truths  of  universal  applica- 
tion which  history  teaches  to  those  who  are  capable  of  receiving 
its  leuonSy  there  is  none  more  certain  than  that  the  abuse  of  liberty 
is  always  followed  by  the  loss  of  liberty ;  it  is  not  more  the 
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rightful  pumBhment  than  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
crime.  Check  the  abuse  of  the  press  before  the  crisis  is  produced, 
and  its  inestimable  blessings  will  be  preserved ;  but  if  the  anarchists 
be  suffered  to  carry  on  their  sapping  and  mining,  and  to  keep  their 
batteries  in  full  play,  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  not  indeed  be 
destroyed  by  their  triumph,  but  it  would  be  perilously  endangered 
after  their  destruction.  The  immediate  horrors  of  the  Jacquerie 
would  be  our  portion ;  the  fatal  consequences  would  be  felt  by  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.  As  for  those  persons  who, 
misunderstanding  this,  or  misrepresenting  it,  would  take  shelter  in 
the  common-places  of  their  orators,  and  tell  us  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  like  the  reputation  of  a  woman,  not  to  be  touched 
without  injury ;  that  it  furnishes  always  its  own  remedy,  smd  con- 
veys the  antidote  as  well  as  the  bane^ — such  reasonings,  if  they 
were  not  likely  to  proceed  sometimes  from  well  meaning  men, 
would  be  too  silly  to  deserve  refutation.  A  word  suffices  to  refute 
them.  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  they  who  swsJIow 
the  bane  will  be  persuaded  to  take  tne  antidote  ?  and  would  you 
suffer  books  of  obscenity  to  be  distributed  in  your  family,  b^ause 
you  can  give  your  boys  and  girls  sermons  and  treatises  of  morality 
to  counteract  their  effect  ? 

The  incendiaries  have  succeeded  in  kindling  a  flame ;  it  Is  in  ' 
the  power  of  the  laws  to  prevent  them  from  extending  it,  and 
adding  fuel  to  the  conflagration.  There  are  other  causes  which  ^ 
tend  to  shake  the  fabric  of  our  prosperity,  over  which  government  * 
indeed  has  no  control.  The  wide-spreading  defection  from  the  ^ 
national  church  is  one ;  another  is  to  be  found  in  those  attempts  to  ^ 
reform  the  English  laws,  which,  if  they  were  successful,  would  ^ 
change  the  very  principle  upon  which  those  admirable  laws  have  * 
been  founded,  and  which  even  now  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  ^ 
hearts  of  the  people.  More  direct  mischief  is  produced  by  the..  *) 
paltry  proceedings  of  those  save-all  politicians,  who  boast  of  their  ^ 
economy  in  banishing  newspapers  from  the  public  offices,  and  who  *- 
calculate  to  the  fraction  of  a  pen  what  quantity  of  quill-J^arrel  ^ 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  a  clerk's  daily  consumption.  This  pitiful  ^ 
spirit  courts  popularity  by  addressing  itself  to  <he  meanest  feelings  ■ 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  anarchists  need  wish  for  no  better  assist-  « 
ance  than  that  which  is  given  them  by  these  mole-eyed  and  unin-  ^ 
tentional  coadjutors.  But  the  more  these  causes,  which  are  ^ 
not  within  reach  of  tlie  executive  government,  aggravate  the.  ^ 
existing  danger,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  speedy  and  vigorous  ' 
measures  should  be  taken  for  removing  such  as  are  under  its  con-  "■ 
trol. 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  stop  the  contagion ;  the  n'eni^^  ^ 

as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  causes  which  have  predisposed  ^ 

«o  large  a  part  of  the  populace  for  receiving  it    We  shall  do  little  ^ 

1  '  "i* 
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if  we  do  not  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  danger  by  wise 
and  extensive  measures  of  prospective  policy.  The  anarchists 
may  be  sHehced,  and  the  associations  of  their  disciples  broken 
up ;  but  while  the  poor  continue  what  they  are,  continuing  also, 
as  they  must,  to  gain  in  number  upon  the  more  prosperous  classes, 
the  materials  for  explosion  will  always  be  under  our  feet. 
The  first  and  most  urgent  business  is  to  provide  relief  for 

I  those  upon  whom  the  pressure  of  the  times  bears  hardest.  Char 
rity  is  nowhere  so  abundantly  and  munificently  displayed  as  in 
England,  not  even  in  those  countries  where  alms-giving  is  consi- 
dered as  a  commutation  for  sin ;  but  mere  charity  is  not  what  iH 
seeded  in  this  emergency.  The  various  plans  which  have  been 
devised,  and  the  local  and  partial  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  reported  by  the 
society  embodied  for  that  purpose,  are  highly  honourable  \o  the 
members  of  that  society,  and  to  the  land  in  which  they  exist. 
The  society  which  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  affording  assistance 
to  the  distressed  counties,  is  doing  much ;  and  there  is  cause  to 
hope  that  the  benefit  which  must  result  from  its  encouragement  of 
the  fisheries  will  continue  after  the  emergency  is  past.  The  food 
which  is  thus  brought  into  the  market  is  so  much  clear  gain ;  it 
is  nutritious ;  it  is  the  cheapest  which  can  possibly  be  procured ; 
it  is  drawn  from  a  source  of  supply  which  is  inexhaustible,  and 
the  mode  of  procuring  it  adds  to  our  best  defence,  by  keeping  up 
1  Dursery  for  our  fleets. 

There  is  another  way  by  which  employment  might  be  provided 
br  many  of  those  whom  want  of  work  renders  not  only  burden- 
tome,  but  dangerous  to  society,  and  from  which  permanent  good 
vould  ensue  to  the  community.  These  ends  might  be  attained,  if 
our  great  landholders  could  be  persuaded,  instead  of  adding  estate 
to  estate,  till  they  count  whole  districts,  and  almost  whole  coun- 
ties within  their  domains,  \o  apply  the  capital,  that  is  thus  directed, 
to  the  better  purpose  of  doubling  the  value  of  the  lands  which 
they  ahready  possess,  by  bringing  them  into  the  highest  state  of 
cnitivation  of^  which  they  are  capable.  How  many  are  the 
marshes  which  might  thus  be  drained,  the  moors  which  might  be 
reclaimed,  the  wild  and  lonely  heaths  which  would  be  rendered 
pioductive,  and  where  villages  would  grow  round  the  first  rude 
utsof  the  labourers!  Great,  indeed,  is  the  present  relief  which 
night  thus  be  afibrded  to  those  who  need  it,  the  permanent  advan- 

IUse  to  the  country,  and  ultimately  to  the  principal  landholders 
ttteuisel ves :  but  that  they  should  thus  see  their  true  interest,  and 
•ct  upon  it,  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  expected.  Of  all  the 
BHums  of  proverbial  wisdom  which  experience  has  bequeathed 
to  muikiiid,  there  is  none  which  is  so  seldom  practically  applied^ 
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imd  few  which  sure  so  widely  applicable,  as  tliat  which  vi  contaioec 

ID  the  old  Ascraean^S  exclamation^ 

< 

N«Vi«i,  ^y   i^uerif  oT^  ^Afov  nfttTv  Trttfxtq 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  paradoxical  at  first  to  assert  that  a 
veason  of  pressure,  like  tlie  present,  is  a  fit  season  for  undertaking 
national  works ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  ihan  that  the 
public  must,  in  some  form  or  other,  support  those  who  are  depriTed 
of  their  usual  employments ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  adminiatei 
this  relief  in  the  form  of  wages,  than  of  poor-rates.  The  mouths 
cannot  be  idle,  and  as  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  hands 
from  being  so,  a  time  when  there  are  many  hands  out  of  employ  is, 
of  all  others,  the  time  for  such  labours.  One  way  or  other,  be  it 
remembered,  the  men  must  be  maintained :  it  is,  therefore,  more 
wholesome  for  the  conununity  to  have  the  advantage  of  their 
labour,  and  for  themselves  to  feel  that  they  earn  their  own  main- 
tenance, than  that  they  should  be  fed  gratuitoasly,  and-  that  we 
should  have  a  race  in  England  half  Luddite,  half  Lazzaroni.  No 
time,  therefore,  can  be  so  proper  for  national  works,  for  making 
new  naval  stations,  and  improving  the  old,  for  cutting  roads,  drain- 
ing fens,  and  recovering  tracts  of  country  by  embankments  from 
the  sea.  Better  is  it  to  engage  in  works  of  ostentatious  conve- 
nience— better  would  it  be  for  the  state  to  build  pyramids  in 
honour  of  our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons,  than  that  men  who  have 
hands,  and  are  willing  to  work,  should  hunger  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

Things  of  this  kind  (and  many  such  might  be  devised)  are  pal- 
liatives, which,  in  this  case,  are  all  that  are  required ;  thw  part  of 
the  evil  being  but  for  a  season.     The  radical  evil  can  only  be 
cured  by  a  course  of  alteratives.     Discussions  and  specutationf 
upon  first  principles  of  government  and  abstract  rights,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  some  New  Atlantis,  or  Utopia,  have  as  [ 
effect  upon  men  analogous  to  that  which  novel-reading  produces  | 
upon  girb :  as  long  as  the  inebriation  lasts,  it  unfits  them  to  bear 
their  parts  in  the  realities  of  life,  which  appear  ^^  stale,  flat  and  , 
unprofitable"  to  their  heated  and  Iiigh-fed  fancies.     They  become  I 
dissatisfied  with  the  society  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  be-^ 
cause  they  cannot  remodel  its  institutions  accordmg  to  their  owB.. 
notions  of  perfection,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  quatf*^ 
turn  of  evD  in  the  world,  they  increase  it  by  their  factious,  or^ 
querulous  discontent.     The  good  which  may  be  done  in  tUt^ 
country  is  immeasurably  great,  the  disposition  to  it  in  our  nikis^ 


cannot  be  doubted ;  the  means  are  in  our  own  hands ;  the 
tbn  of  printing  did  not  come  more  opportunely  for  the  reatoratios], 
of  letters,  and  the  blessed  work  of  reformation,  than  Dr.  Bein|| 
discovery  to  vaccinate  the  next  generation  against  the  peatihratMi!' 
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which  has  infected  this.  The  greatest  boon  which  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  Britain  (and  this  is  of  such  paramount  unportance  that 
we  cannot  enforce  it  too  earnestly,  or  repeat  it  too  often)  is  a 
s^-stem  of  national  education,  established  by  the  legislature  in 
every  parish,  as  an  outwork  and  bulwark  of  the  national  church ; 
so  that  instruction  should  be  given  to  all  who  cannot  pay  for  it : 
that  as  none  can  die  for  want  of  food  in  England,  (the  poor-rates 
not  having  been  commuted  for  wedding  sermons  against  procrea- 
tion,) BO  none  should  be  suffered  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Reverting  to  inunediate  relief,  as  well  as  permanent  good,  why 
dMNild  not  government  extend  its  military  and  naval  seminaries,  so 
flat  every  body  who  needed  an  asylum  should  know  where  to  find 
ene?  Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  workhouses  should  empty 
themaelves  into  our  fleets  and  armies,  than  that  they  should  pack 
off  children  by  wagon-loads  (o  grow  up  in  the  stench  and  moral 
contagion  of  cotton  mills  while  the  trade  flourishes,  and  to  be 
thrown  out  of  employ,  and  turned  upon  the  public,  when  it  meets 
with  any  sndden  revulsion  ?  Seminaries  of  this  kind  may  be  so 
conducted  as  to  cost  little  more  than  well-regulated  workhouses. 
Boyi  become  useful  at  sea  at  a  very  early  age.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  overstocking  ourselves  with  seamen ;  in  peace  the  merchant 
service  will  require  all  that  the  navy  can  dismiss,  and  in  war  we 
know  what  is  suffered  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  hands.  Train 
ip  children  for  the  land  and  sea  service,  instruct  them,  too,  in  their 
noral  and  religious  duties,  encourage  them  by  honorary  rewards, 
pension  them  ofi*  after  they  have  ser^'cd  as  many  years  as  their 
country  ought  to  require :  they  will  love  the  seh  ice ;  and  the  arts  of 
our  enemies  will  be  as  unavailing  as  their  arms.  For  the  surplus  of 
in  army,  when  war  shall  be  at  an  end,  there  is,  indeed,  no  such 
immediate  employment  as  would  be  offered  for  our  seamen ;  but 
the  same  means  which  would,  above  all  others,  tend  to  promote  the 
power  and  security  of  Great  Britain,  would  provide  an  outlet  for 
this  redundance  also. 

National  education  is  the  first  thing  necessary.  Lay  but  this 
foundation,  and  the  superstiucture  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
which  may  be  erected  will  rest  upon  a  rock ;  the  rains  may  de- 
scend, and  the  floods  come,  and  the  winds  blow  and  beat  upon  it, 
and  it  will  not  fall.  Lay  but  this  foundation,  poverty  \\i\\  be 
diminished,  and  want  will  disappear  in  proportion  as  the  lower 
classes  are  instructed  in  their  duties,  for  then  only  will  they  un- 
derstand their  true  interests ;  they  will  become  provident,  and  the 
wages  of  labour  may  be  greatly  advanced  to  the  unequivocal 
benefit  of  all  persons ;  thus  will  the  poor-rates  be  diminished,  and 
thus  only  may  they  be  ultimately  abolished.  Thus  also  should 
we  render  ourselves  less  dependent  upon  the  foreign  consumer ; 
tlie  labourer,  being  better  taught  and  better  paid,  would  acquire  a 
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taste  for  the  new  comforts  which  would  then  be  placed  wh] 
reach;  and  by  raising  this  class  of  the  community  a  step  in 
zation,  we  create  a  new  and  numerous  class  of  customers  at 
Is  it  not  easy,  then,  to  conceive  ourselves  in  that  slate  wh 
wishes  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  our  own  king  should  be  ful 
when  every  family  should  have  its  wholesome  and  abimdant 
and  every  child  be  able  to  read  its  bible?  To  that  state  i 
advancing ;  and  if  the  anarchists  and  their  infatuated  coac 
do  not  succeed  in  exploding  the  mine  which  they  are  pre 
under  our  feet,  at  that  state  we  may  arrive.  Neither  Mr. 
thus'a  checks  of  war,  famine,  pestilence  and  vice,  nor  his 
fbrtable  wedding  sermons,  would  be  required  to  render  it  [ 
nent.  Unquestionably  we  should  increase  and  multiply.  ' 
would  be  more  Englishmen  in  the  world,  more  of  the  counti 
of  the  Blakes  and  tlie  Nelsons,  the  Wolfes  and  the  Wellin 
the  Drakes  and  the  Dampiers,  and  the  Cookes,  the  Harvey 
the  Hunters,  (he  Bacons  and  the  Newtons  and  the  Davy 
Hookers  and  the  Burkes,  the  Shakspeares  and  the  Miltons ; 
of  that  flesh  and  blood  which  has  carried  our  name  to  ever 
of  tlie  habitable  globe ;  more  of  that  uitellect  wiiich  has 
into  the  depths  of  nature ;  more  of  that  spirit  which  has 
passed  earth  and  heaven ! 

The  labouring  classes  have  a  natural  tendency  to  increase 
than  the  higher  ranks.  Celibacy  is  much  less  fre(|uent  a 
them ;  they  are  more  prolific,  and,  except  among  the  miserabl}/ 
in  cities,  a  lacger  proportion  of  their  children  is"^  reared.  Tb 
tural  and  necessary  increase  of  the  working  part  of  the  conin 
is  in  its  effects  just  what  we  make  it.  If  the  duty  of  proi 
for  this  increase,  and  of  instructing  the  people,  be  neglected 
danger  and  ultunate  destruction ;  but  if  these  duties  be  perfo: 
population  tlien  becomes  security,  power,  glory  and  dom 
All  that  is  required  to  render  it  so  is,  that  we  should  go  to  tl 
and  the  bee,  consider  their  ways  and  be  wise :  that  we  s 
learn  from  wise  antiquity,  on  tins  point  indeed  truly  deservi 
be  styled  so ;  that  wc  should  do  our  part  in  obedience  to  th( 
great  commandment,  which  bids  us  *^  Replenish  the  eartt 
subdue  it." 

Let  the  reader  cast  a  thought  over  the  map,  and  see  what  e 
room  there  is  for  England.  We  have  Canada  with  all  its  terr 
we  have  Surinam,  the  Cape  Colony,  Austral-Asia,  countries  ^ 
are  collectively  more  tlian  fifty-fold  the  area  of  the  British 
and  which  a  thousand  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  v 
scarcely  suffice  to  people.     It  is  time  that  Britain  should  be* 

*  See  diis  sobjeet  trenteil  in  Dr.  JarroM's  Dissertations  on  Mao,  a  book  ^^•^n 
<|ueitioii  of  population  is  diKussetl  with  real  originali^,  and  nhcrc  true  phih 
and  tmc  pkty  enlighten  and  support  each  other. 
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the  hive  of  nations^  and  cast  her  swarms ;  and  here  are  lands  to 
receive  them.  What  is  required  of  government  is  to  encourage 
emigration  by  founding  settlements,  and  facilitating  the  means  of 
transport  Imagine  these  countries  as  they  would  be  a  few  centuries 
beoce,  and  must  be,  if  some  strange  mispolicy  does  not  avert 
Ifais  proper  and  natural  course  of  things;  the  people  enjoying  that 
bf^noess  and  those  domestic  morals,  which  seem  to  proceed  from 
no  otber  root  than  the  laws  and  mstitutions  with  which  Providence 
has  favoured  us  above  all  others :  imagine  these  wide  regions  in  the 
yet  uncultivated  parts  of  the  earth  flourishing  like  our  own,  and 
toaessed  by  people  enjoying  our  institutions  and  speaking  our 
nqguage.  Whether  they  should  be  held  in  colonial  dependence,  or 
become  separate  states,  or  when  they  may  have  ceased  to  depend 
ipon  the  parent  country,  connected  with  her  by  the  union  of  reve- 
rential attachment  on  one  side,  and  common  interests  on  both,  is  of 
litlie  import  upon  this  wide  view  of  things.  In  America,  at  this 
d^p',  hostile  America,  unhappily  alienated  from  her  dependence 
npon  Englaiid  by  our  misconduct  and  the  artifices  of  our  com* 
Don  enemy,  and  now  the  wanton  a|gressor  in  a  war  undertaken  in 
obseqiBousness  to  that  enemy ;  stiHin  America,  whatever  is  civili- 
sed, whatever  is  intellectual,  whatever  is  ennobling,  whatever  it 
good  or  great,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  of  English  origin^ 

^  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenbh  the  earth  and  subdue 
it"  Thb  was  the  first  great  commandment  given  for  collective 
society,  and  what  country  has  ever  been  so  richly  empowered  to 
act  in  obedience  to  it  as  England  at  this  day  ?  The  seas  are  oursj 
and  to  every  part  of  the  uninhabited  or  uncivilized  world  our  laws, 
our  language,  our  institutions,  and  our  Bible,  may  be  communicated. 
Fear  not  if  these  seeds  be  sown,  but  that  6od  will  give  the  in- 
creaae !  Earthquakes  may  shake  this  island  from  its  foundation,  or 
volcanic  eruptions  lay  it  waste,  or  it  may  smk  into  the  abyss,  and 
leave  only  rocks  and  shoals  to  mark  its  place ;  (this  earth  bean 
upon  it  the  monuments  of  wider  physical  ruins ;)  but  earth  itself 
must  be  destroyed  before  thatfrom  which  Britain  derives  her  pre* 
minence  can  perish,  if  she  do  but  enlarge  lierself,  and  send  forth 
her  blessings  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe. 


'\ 
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I%e  Emerald  bk^a  Poem. ,  By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq. 

THE  beneficial  influence  of  criticism  has  been  acknowledged  at 
afl  times,  and  bj  all  enUghtened  persons,  except  certain  authors 
whose  writings  have  OQcaaionallj  been  made  an  example  of>  for  the 
benefit  oi  the  public  taste,. in  like  manner  as  offenders  ag^st  the 
laws  are  executed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  morals.  Among 
the  many  causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  that  admiraMe 
perfection  in  literature,  which  is  unquestionably  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
criticism  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  the  most  efficient.  To 
their  salutary  influence  it  is  principally  owing  that  there  are  so  many 
excellent  writers  now  living,. who,  without  the  aid  of  either  genius 
or  learning,  butinerely  by  the  precepts  of  the  sublime  critical  art, 
have  attained  such  astonishing  excellence,  and  bore  away  the  pthn 
from  those  who  arrogantiy  presumed  to  depend  on  their  own  re- 
sources for  support. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  the  wholesome  control  exercised  by  these  courts  of  criticism, 
that  the  authors  of  the  present  age  have  attained  such  wonderful 
proficiency  in  the  art  of  being  dull  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
to  critical  rules.  The  early  writers  were  a  set  of  illustrious 
outlaws,  who,  like  the  Border  chiefs,  did  not  scruple,  if  they  became 
enamoured  of  a  certain  grace  or  beauty,  to  seize  it  without  any 
regard  io  the  laws,  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use.  Thus  did 
they  indeed  enrich  their  productions  with  a  variety  of  brilliant 
ornaments,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  violating  those  established 
regulations,  by  the  observance  of  which  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  has 
so  far  exceeded  Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Scott*s  modern  Epics  are 
so  superior  to  Homer  and  Virgil.  In  fact,  to  what  but  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  these  high  tribunals,  to  which  the  honest  public  repair 
to  see  justice  done  upon  offending  authors,  as  the  mob  go  to  see 
the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  can  we  ascribe  the  wonderful  supe- 
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tknity  of  the  modern  over  the  ancient  literature?  A  superiority 
which  none  will  contest,  except  some  droning  bookworm,  who, 
by  dozing  away  his  time  among  the  musty  classics,  has  acquired 
a  sort  of  superstitious  veneration  for  their  mouldering  remains. 

Such,  therefore,  being  the  vast  dignity  as  well  as  usefulness  of 
the  art  of  criticism,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  should  greatly  covet 
a  seat  in  one  of  its  courts,  any  more  than  that  they  should  aspiri 
to  the  office  of  criming  judge,  or  public  executioner.  The  reader 
win  perceive  that  we  have  taken  occasion  to  hint  at  certain  resem- 
Uances  which  do  exist  between  courts  of  criticism  and  courts  oiT 
jastice.  There  is,  however,  one  radical  difference  in  their  organi- 
nfim,  which  is,  that  the  officers  of  the  latter  are  appointed  by 
the  authority  of  the  government  to  administer  justice  to  the 
people,  whereas  those  of  the  former  are  appointed  by  no  authority 
hat  that  of  the  bookseller  who  employs  them.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere,  divers  of  these  illustrious  tri- 
brniab  springing  up  in  different  obscure  places,  where  the  judges, 
JBke  those  of  the  secret  tribunal  of  Germany,  administer  justice 
ODseen,  and  condemn  those  offending  authors,  who,  though  noto- 
rious delinquents,  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  either  the 
common,  or  statute,  or  civil  law.  One  great  advantage  arising 
from  the  multitude  of  these  courts  is,  that  as  their  decisions  are  for 
the  most  part  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  the  mind  is  by 
this  means  kept  in  a  most  happy  dilemma,  and  remains  in  that 
salutary  state  of  doubt,  which  grave  philosophers  assure  us  is  the 
most  favourable  of  all  others  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  as 
order  rose  out  of  chaos,  so  the  glorious  luminary  of  truth  springs 
from  the  confused  mass  of  doubt  and  irresolution,  in  like  manner 
as  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  art  are  dug  from  the  rubbish  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

Another  great  advantage  attending  the  establishment  of  these 
muoerous  tribunals  is,  tliat  if  the  author  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision  of  one,  he  can,  by  appealing  to  some  other,  generally  get' 
the  obnoxious  judgment  reversed.  Thus,  in  a  suit  at  law,  we 
a{^peal  from  one  court  to  another,  until  we  arrive  at  that  pure  foun- 
tain of  justice  called  the  court  of  errors,  (because  it  is  generally 
m  the  wrong,)  where  all  former  decisions,  whether  just  or  other- 
wise, are  tolerably  sure  of  being  overturned.     Thus  the  con- 
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demned  author  may,  by  a  regular  rotation  of  appeal,  and  witl 
much  expense,  generally,  among  the  multipUcity  ol  judges, 
one  with  good  nature  or  good  taste  sufficient  to  admire  and  pi 
liis  work,  and  to  acquit  him  of  his  adjudged  offences* 

As  criticism  is  undoubtedly  the  noblest  species  of  Uteratun 
Its  professors  occupy  the  highest  stations  in  what  has  been  I 
crously  called  the  republic  of  letters,  and  appear  among  the 
lerior  herd  of  poets,  play-wrights,  historians  and  philosopl 
as  a  sort  of  nobility,  who,  though  they  contribute  nothing  to 
wealth  o^  the  community,  revel  in  all  the  spoils  of  industi 
labour.  The  critic,  in  fiict,  stands  in  relation  to  the  author, 
same  as  a  rider  does  to  his  horse*  He  is  the  true  cavalier,  y 
getting  as  it  were  upon  the  back  of  some  miserable  hack-aut 
ambles  along  with  marveUous  ease  to  himseU^  and  by  a  little  c 
tional  kicking  and  spurring,  irritate,  the  poor  animal  untU  he 
vets  pretty  handsomely.  This  affords  great  amusement  to  the  ] 
natured  mob,  who,  considering  an  author,  like  a  man  in  the  pill 
fiiir  game,  take  great  delight  in  seeing  him  worried.  Thei 
something  naturally  very  delightful  in  beholding  an  author  cii 
by  the  mischievous  waggery  of  the  critic.  The  true  epicu 
literature  enjoys  it  with  the  same  satisfaction  that  a  surgeon 
a  dissection,  and  the  mob,  to  wit,  the  great  majority  of  rnanl 
with  all  the  eagerness  with  which  they  flock  to  see  a  bull  woi 
by  dogs,  or  a  malefactor  hung  in  chains.  From  this  singu 
good  natured  propensity  it  arises,  that  the  critical  works  of 
present  day  are  sought  after  with  such  avidity^  and  have  in  a  | 
measure  superseded  all  other  productions  of  literature,  excep 
newspapers. 

The  critic,  independently  of  his  high  rank,  enjoys  a  variel 
immunities  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  such  as  hunting  in  < 
men's  grounds  without  being  stigmatized  as  a  poacher,  and  k! 
other  men's  game  without  the  formality  of  a  license.  Thus  ej 
mg  aQ  the  delights  of  a  great  estate,  without  an  acre  of  fee-sii 
and  luxuriating  in  all  the  splendours  of  genius,  without  possess 
spark  that  is  exclusively  his  own.  Indeed,  the  profession  of 
€:ism  affords  a  man  wonderful  advantages  in  the  attainment  of  i 
tation  at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus,  suppose  the  critic  wi 
to  figure  on  a  certain  question,  or  to  forward  the  views  of  a 
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ticnlar  par^;  but  haB  neither  informatioii  or  invention  to  construct 
t  regular  t^stem  of  reasoning.  In  this  dilenuna  betwixt  inciimh 
lion  and  nnpotency,  he  has  only  to  seize,  vi  et  armis^  the  weakest 
and  most  miserable  advocate  of  the  other  side  and  bring  him  into 
coort  There,  by  selecting  his  worst  arguments,  praising  Aem 
far  (heir  ingenuity,  and  knocking  them  on  the  head;  by  having 
nobody  to  oppose  him,  and  by  the  pitiful  omtrast  afforded  by  hi9 
adreraary,  the  critic  absolutely  appears  with  consideraUe  s^n- 
fair,  and  obtains  the  reputation  of  great  talents.  Thus  imitating 
tk  ftmous  IKanchegan  Knight,  who  metamorphosed  'sheep.into 
•iMit  armies,  and  puppets  into -immeasurable  giants,  demolishing  ^ 
thm  at  the  same  time  in  a  twinkling ;  or,  perhaps  more  appropri* 
aMy,  the  invincible  Thumb,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Ike  Grizzly  Grizzle,  ^  made  the  giants  first,  and  then  killed  thmn.** 
Bj  this  admirable  syst|p  of  choosing  one's  enemy,  the  critic  in  time 
acquires  great  fame,  and  gains  as  much  glory  by  demolishing  a  maa 
of  straw,  as  if  he  were  a  real  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  "" 

A  great  critic  of  the  present  age  pronounced  that  books  were 
Bade  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  be  reviewed.  This  decisbn  has 
rdieved  our  minds  from  a  great  doubt,  wluch  has  long  perplexed  us 
with  regard  to  the  uses  of  certain  books  which  are  exceedingly 
plenty,  and  which  it  would  puzzle  a  very  ingenious  person  to  ap- 
propriate to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  criticism.  Thi«t 
spnion  of  the  learned  critic,  that  the  author's  work  is  written  merely 
K>  be  devoured,  is  justified  by  many  striking  analogies  m  the 
Mtoral  world,  where  there  are  millions  of  animals  and  insects, 
irhkh  seem  to  have  been  created  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  be 
eaten.  Thus  the  hawk  pounces  upon  the  pigeon;  the  shark 
ipon  the  smaller  fry,  and  even  the  demure  lethargic  oyster  is 
mgely  suspected  of  now  and  then  betraying  the  unsuspecting  in- 
locence  of  the  shrimp,  and  devouring  it  without  remorse.  The 
ritic  may,  therefore,  by  analogy,  be  allowed  to  make  a  meal  of  the 
atfior,  who  seems  to  belong  to  that  unhappy  race  of  animals 
rhose  destiny  it  is  to  be  eaten  much  oftener  than  they  eat. 

Some,  perhaps,  who  have  not  considered  this  matter  curiously, 
lay  doubt  this  claim  of  the  critic  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
erving  up  the  author  at  his  table,  inasmuch  as  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ntbor,  the  critic  could  have  no  existence,  the  latter  standing  hi 
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(be  same  relation  io  the  former  that  the  maggot  does  to  the  cheese 
in  iHuch  he  is  generated.  It  may  also  be  m^ed  that  genius^ 
which  creates  the  materials  on  which  taste  is  to  be  exercised,  is  a 
much  nobler  at^ibute  than  mere  taste  itself.  But  these  argu- 
ments are  altogether  inconclusive,  because  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  it  requires  much  more  ingenuity  to  detect  a  fault  than 
to  commit  it,  and  more  genius  to  recognise  a  beauty  than  to  con- 
ceive it  in  our  mmds.  To  establish  this  principle  we  will  merely 
adduce  an  instance,  which,  not  having  been  quoted  more  than  a 
thousand  times^  may  claim  the  merit  of  novelty  at  least  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  df  Paradise  Lost,  and  Chevy  Chace, 
had  not  Addison  discerned  their  beauties,  and  raked  them  from 
that  oblivion  which  would  have  been  the  fate  of  many  other 
works,  without  the  timely  assistance  of  the  critic,  who,  like  the 
pious  nurse,  fondles  the  infant  bantling,  and  by  dint  of  chuckling 
and  crowing  makes  people  take  notice  of  the  beautiful  child. 
"Without  the  aid  of  Addison,  the  world  would  never  have  had 
taste  to  admire  the  beauties  of  Milton,  or  judgment  to  appreciate 
his  fiiults ;  and  as  by  law  the  finder  of  a  hidden  treasure  is  enti- 
tled to  .a  large  portion  of  his  discovery,  so,  on  the  purest  princi- 
ples of  justice,  the  critic  who  points  out  an  obscure  &ult,  or  latent 
beauty,  is  clearly  entitled  to,  at  least,  a  moiety  of  the  proceeds. 
On  the  scm«  even  of  a  fellow  labourer,  these  claims  may  be  esta- 
blished, for  there  are  a  prodigious  number  of  books  which  are 
hifinitely  more  troublesome  to  read  than  to  write.  Admitting*  the 
critic  reads  one  half  of  the  work  he  reviews,  which,  we  are  told, 
some  of  them  do,  he  has  a  fair  title  io  supersede  the  author  in  a 
claim  to  superior  mental  labour. 

The  right,  therefore,  of  the  critic  to  devour  the  author  wher- 
ever he  can  catch  him  is  clearly  established  on  the  foregoing  pre- 
mises ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  subject  of  surprise  that  authors 
who,  for  the  most  part,  are  a  set  of  hungry  rogues,  should  anx- 
iously aspire  to  a  seat  m  some  court  of  criticism,  where  they  are 
sure  of  getting  plenty  of  food.  The  highest  ambition  of  a  modem 
author  is  to  eat,  and  where  we  See  young  literary  adventurers 
sin^hig  out  SO  noble  an  object  of  pursuit  as  criticism,  we  may 
safely  pronounce  them  possessing  that  great  characteristic  c^ 
genius — a  mighty  appetite. 

brgitdr  ▼enter.*' 


We,  in  the  hope  of  coining  in  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  those 
authors,  who,  for  their  manifold  transgressbns  of  the  rules  of  that 
great  hwgiTer,  Aristotle,  hare  suffered  sentence  of  outlawry,  and 
may  be  knocked  on  the  head  by  any  body— we,  too,  will  essay  to 
establish  a  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  great  court  of  criticism,  that  stern 
inexorable  Areopagus,  where  no  author  was  ever  yet  acquitted 
entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction.  For  this  purpose  we  propose  to 
exhibit  to  our  readers  an  Irishman,  and  not  only  an  Irishman,  but  a 
Wild-Irishman !  We  entreat  the  ladies  not  to  be  frightened  at  our 
mtrodacing  such  a  strange  animal,  for  we  assure  them  that,  though 
aWild'Irishman,  he  is  as  tame  a  poet  as  any  of  the  present  school 
of  fashionable  bards.  It  is  a  matter  of  infinite  regret  to  us,  that, 
m  our  zeal  to  establish  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  we  have  left 
ourselves  hardly  suflScient  room  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
Tstions  which  are  necessary,  before  we  treat  our  readers  to  this 
royal  hunt.  We  have  selected  an  Irishman  for  the  subject  of 
our  strictures,  though,  doubtless,  in  the  course  of  our  progress,  the 
intelligent  reader  will  perceive  that  our  object  is  higher  game. 
An  Irishman  is  at  all  times  a  &ir  subject  of  criticism,  because, 
according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  their  neighbours  the 
English,  who  ought  to  know,  and  who  dotibtless  have  no  motive 
lo  disguise  the  truth,  he  is  an  animal  entitled  to  none  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  social  life,  except  the  privilege  of  living  in  his  own 
country,  without  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Such  a  man  may, 
therefore,  lawfully  be  offered  up  as  the  scape-goat  of  other  noto>- 
rious  offenders,  who  could  not  be  attacked  without  manifest  danger 
of  rousing  a  whole  nation  upon  our  backs.  This  would  not  do 
for  us  young  beginners. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  hunt  the  Irishman,  we  will  turn  aside 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks,  the  application  of  which  will  be 
perceived  by  and  by. 

And  first,  we  will  nolice  the  vast  superiority  which  that  fashion- 
able mode  of  writing  pursued  by  our  hero,  and  tlie  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  possesses  over  every  other  extant.  In  the  first 
place,  all  former  writers  of  poems  which  affected  to  have  any  subject 
at  all,  were  most  preposterously  sedulous  that  it  should  be  one  of 
sufficient  notoriety  to  be  interesting  to  the  generality  of  their 
readers,  without  the  aid  of  a  multiplicity  of  notes.     They,  simple 
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Bouls!  thou^t,  that  as  they  professed  writing  zp6emf  the  f^ib- 
cipal  part  of  it  ought,  at  least,  to  be  in  verse  of  some  kind  or 
other.  So,  too,  actuated  by  the  same  erroneous  idea,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  art  of  poetry,  they  supposed  that  the  cha- 
racters who  figured  in  their  works,  ought  to  be  persons,  either 
altogether  imaginary,  or,  if  traditional  or  historical,  persons  of  re* 
spectable  character,  and  not  highwaymen,  freebooters  and  pick- 
pockets, who  would  be  likely  to  plunder  the  reader  in  the  first 

page. 

But  the  school  io  whicli  our  author  belongs,  and  which  may  be 

called  the  school  of  modem  chivalry,  with  a  singular  species  of 
invention,  which,  though  allied  to  poetic  genius,  is  not  quite  genuine, 
has  found  out  an  entire  new  system,  that  bids  fair,  we  think,  to 
supersede  every  other.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  choosing 
a  subject  from  out  of  the  lumber  of  forgotten  provincial  antiquity, 
and  for  their  actors  your  nlia^  follows  with  half  a  dozen  names. 
Notorious  freebooters,  who,  if  their  fame  had  not  been  preserved 
iu  the  traditionary  Newgate  calendar  of  the  times,  would  have 
descended  to  Hades,  without  any  memorial  but  the  mouldering 
remains  of  some  moss-^rown  castle,  ruined  by  their  nightly  de- 
predations. 

The  advantages  arising  from  this  new  system  are  so  obvious 
that  we  should  be  surprised  it  had  not  been  adopted  long  since, 
did  we  not  know  that  the  greatest  discoveries  in  science  and  in  art 
appear  so  simple  after  their  discovery,  that  every  body  believes 
he  coukl  have  made  them  with  perfect  ease.  By  this  simple 
improvement  in  the  epic  art,  the  reader  is  introduced  into  the 
society  of  an  entire  set  of  new  acquaintance,  who,  though,  per- 
haps, not  of  the  most  reputal>le  characters,  cannot  fail  to  delight 
him  by  their  novel  stories  of  conflagrations,  robberies,  ravish- 
ments, and  other  brilliant  exploits  of  modem  chivalry.  The  poet 
also  Jias  thus  the  great  advantage  of  actmg  as  master  of  ceremo- 
liio's,  performing  the  polite  modern  manoeuvre  of  introduction 
Willi  due  grace,  and  giving  what  character  he  chooses  to  each 
i.'Mliviijual,  \Uiosc  fortunate  obscurity  enables  him  to  indulge  in 
tiic  gicatest  latitude  of  excursive  genius.  This  introduction  is 
niade*by  wo/cs  which  answer  the  double  purpose  of  making  us 
much  belter  acqiiainled  with  uwr  company,  than  would  easily  be 
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done  in  verae,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  size  of  the 
book;  which  last  is  a  great  matter  with  the  bookseller^  who  pays 
accordiiig  to  bulk.    We  would,  however,  venture  to  suggest  an 
improvement  in  this  plan,  which  is,  that  as  these  notes  are  in- 
tended fiir  the  purpose  of  introducing  those  distinguished  cha- 
nctersy  thej  ought,  in  conscience,  as  well  as  propriety,  to  pre» 
cede  the  poem,  as  the  trumpeter  does  the  army,  and  the  herald 
did  the  knight  of  yore.    By  this  happy  aiTangement  we  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  hero  before  we  entered  on  bis  ex- 
pbits,  and  accompany  him  m  his  maraudings  with  an  additional 
4^ree  of  interest.     Thus,  also,  we  should  be  enabled  to  rccog- 
ine  every  actor  in  his  heroic  dress,  which,  when  put  on  by  one  of 
our  modem  poetical  men-milliners,  so  alters  his  appearance,  tliat 
mne  hot  an  old  acquaintance  can  possibly  recognise  him.     Great 
trouble  is  also  saved  in  delineating  characters  in  verse,  which  is  a 
task  none  but  a  pains-taking  genius,  like  old  Homer,  would  think  of 
doing  now  a  days. 

The  reader  will  gather  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  with 
regard  to  fable  and  character  the  modern  epic  is  decidedly  superior 
to  the  ancient  in  novelty,  which,  after  all,  is  undoubtedly  the  prin* 
ripal  source  of  all  genuine  pleasure.  How  much  superior  in  point 
of  novelty  and  interest,  are  tlie  sublime  and  obscure  heroes  of  the 
great  modem  school,  whom  none  but  some  plodding  provincial  anti- 
quary ever  before  heard  of,  to  the  hackneyed  names  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  nations  whose  fame  is  so  provokingly  illustrious,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  extract  any  thing  new  from  their  tradition  or 
history  ? 

Another  reason  for  preferring  this  new  epic  school  to  every 
other,  is  the  great  superiority  observable  in  the  characters  of  its 
heroes.  How  far  more  picturesque  and  poetical  is  their  coiu^ge 
and  enterprise ;  and  how  much  they  exceed  those  of  Homer,  Vir- 
gfl,  Tasso,  or  even  Milton's  Devils.  Homer  has  indeed  given  to 
the  actors  of  his  immortal  poem  many  cliaracteristics  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  ffra,  making  them  rather  boasting  and  abusive,  as 
well  as  wanting  in  that  chivalric  deference  to  the  fair  sex  which  is 
a  sure  indication  of  refinement*  But  though  we  find  that  they 
cooked  their  own  dinners,  it  does  not  appear  they  were  m  the 
habit  of  stealipg  them,  except  in  one  uistancep  where  the  pious 
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the  cross  of  his  sword,  awaiting,  with  heroic  resignation,  the  ap- 
proach o[  that  death  which  he  received  in  defence  of  his  sovor^ 
reign? 

Having  endeavoured  as  far  as  our  leisure  and  limits  would  per- 
mit, to  establish  the  superiority,  in  poetical  effect,  of  the  modern 
school  of  chivalry,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  go  on  to  inquire 
into  the  influence  which  the  relation  of  such  actions  as  we  have 
aDuded  to,  is  likely  to  have  on  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  present 
tBige;  in  other  words,  what  will  be  their  moral  tendency.  If  books 
have  any  influence  in  this  respect,  as  some  very  wise  men  douh^ 
the  moral  tendency  of  a  work  of  fancy  ought  to  be  one  test  of  its 
excellence.  But  this  subject  would  lead  us  into  too  great  a  field 
of  discussion.  Leaving  it  therefore  to  some  future  occasion,  we 
will  now  uncage  the  terrible  Wild-Irislmian,  according  to  our  pro- 
mise, the  fulfilment  of  which  doubtless  is  anxiouly  expected  by  the 
reader,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  an  Irishman  Qafer(B 
naturcb  whom  any  man  may  hunt  down  witliout  a  license. 

Those  who  are  in  the  least  enlightened,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  English  newspapers,  will  long  since 
have  discovered  that  all  Irishmen  are  wild,  except  a  few  who  have . 
become  tame  by  a  residence  in  England,  and  those  who  submit 
without  murmuring  to  that  mild,  gentle,  and  considerate  system  ^of 
government  under  which  they  have  the  happiness  to  live.  These 
Wild-Irishmen  are  principally  catholics,  the  ancient  possessors  of 
that  land,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  became 
the  property  of  certain  disinterested  English,  who  came  over  to 
civilize  them.  Ever  since  this  change  of  property,  the  ancient  Irish 
have  cherished  a  most  unreasonable  antipathy  to  these  pious  mis- 
sionaries of  civilization  ;  and  are  in  their  turn  heartily  al)ominated 
by  the  English  ministry,  who,  while  they  are  most  zealously  up- 
holding the  catholic  religion  in  Spain,  are  as  zealously  treach'ng  it 
under  foot  in  Ireland. 

That  the  unlucky  poet  whom  we  have  turned  out  for  the  chase 
is  a  Wild-Irishman  is  evident,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he 
praises  his  country,  loves  his  countrymen,  and  believes  Osstan  to 
have  been  bom  in  Ireland.  Nay,  in  one  of  his  notes,  he  goes 
even  farther  than  Sir  Callaghan  O'Brallagan  himself,  maintaining 
Stoutly,  that  Ireland  was  anciently  called  Scotia^  and  tliat  the 
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Scots,  who  we  all  know  are  not  a  whit  too  good  for  snch 
;s,  not  only  cheated  their  country  out  of  Ossian,  but  out  of 
ime.  Whether  Ossian  was  an  Irishman^  a  Scot,  or  nobody^ 
amy  learned  men  believe,  is  left  to  the  decision  of  those  wb» 
an  interest  in  the  subject. 

'he  author  acknowledges  that  he  wrote  the  present^poem 
r  the  influence  of  irritated  feelings,  on  perceiving  that  illiberal 
idice  which  exists  in  England,  not  only  against  the  Irish,  but 
other  nations,  except  the  Indians  and  Alg^rines.  That  it 
Id,  therefore,  exhibit  a  warmth  of  commendation  which  occa- 
Dy  approaches  to  extrav^ance  is  scarcely  to  b^  wondered 
If  ever  boasting  is  allowable,  it  is  when  the  person  is  called 
to  repel  unmerited  aspersion.  But  we  have  already  in- 
;d  in  a  great  latitude  of  general  remark,  and  will,  therefore, 
eed  to  cite  some  particular  passages,  accompanied  by  suck 
rvations  as  occur  to  our  minds* 

he  opening  of  the  poem  is  an  animated  address  to  Ireland, 
h  exliibits  a  warmth  of  feeling  that  cannot  fail  of  pleasing 
;  whose  want  of  experience  has  prevented  them  from  learning 
mportant  secret,  that  all  poets  are  expected  to  praise  the 
try  in  which  they  were  born,  and  in  which  they  have  enjoyed 
uxuries  of  stanation. 

"  Erin,  dear  by  every  tie, 
That  binds  us  to  our  infancy ; 
By  weeping  memory's  fondest  claimB« 
By  Nature's  highest,  holiest  names. 
By  Uie  sweet  potcot  spell  that  twines 
The  exile's  secret  heart  around. 
By  wo  and  distance  faster  bound. 
When  for  liis  native  soil  he  pines 
As  wafted  o'er  the  clouded  deep. 
And  shuddering  at  the  tempest's  roar. 
He  thinks  how  sweet  its  waters  sleep 
Upon  thy  lone  and  lovely  shore ; 
By  thy  indignant  patriot's  tear. 
Oh!  even  by  misfortune  dear! 
Erin,  from  thy  living  tomb 
Arise— the  hour  of  hope  Is  come. 
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Think  on  what  thou  ooce  hast  been. 

Think  on  many  a  glorious  scene 

Which  graced  thy  hills  and  valleys  green; 

Think  on  Malachi  the  brave; 

Look  on  Brian's  verdant  grave; 
Brian,  the  glory  and  grace  of  our  age, 
Brian,  the  shield  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
The  lion  incensM  was  a  lamb  to  his  rage. 
The  dove  was  an  eagle,  compared  to  his  smile.'' 

As  a  sober  traveller  mounted  on   what  he  supposes  to  be 
a  steady-paced  nag,  finds,   ere  he  reaches  the  first  milestoney 
that  the  hostler  has  imposed  upon  him  a  whimsical  bedevilled 
animal,  that  one  moment  ambles  gently  along,  the  next  breaks 
into  a  villanous  hobbling  canter,  and  anon,  w^ithout  the  least  pre- 
liminary ^'  resolution  of  the  intervening  discords/'  bounces  off  in 
a  long  trot — straight  the  honest  rider  begins  to  feel  himself  ex- 
ceedingly uneasy  in  the  saddle,  becomes  tired  of  the  soul-worrying  f 
oaprices  of  his  Rosinante,  and  wishes  him  fairly  in  a  horse-pond — 
even  so,  gentle  reader,  it  fared  with  us.     Gently  and  smoothly  j 
ambling  down  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted,  where  no  discoid  i 
grates  upon  the  ear,  and  scarce  an  intruding  thought  occurs  tmi 
ripple  the  smooth  surface  of  the  printless  mirror,  we  were  sud^- 
denly,  and  without  the  least  notice,  almost  unhorsed  by  the  change ', 
of  pace  in  which  the  poet's  Pegasus  indulges  himself  in  the  four  | 
lines  beginning  with 
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Brian,  the  glory  and  grace  of  our  age." 


Before,  however,  we  had  time  to  acconunodate  ourselves  to^p^ 
this  new  gait,  this  whimsical  Wild-Irishman  scampered  off  in  n^t.^ 
most  appalling  long  trot.  ^j 

i.. 

"  The  sun  has  gronm  old  since  Clontarf 's  bloody  wave  \^ 

Saw  thee  sleep  the  sweet  sleep  of  the  patriot  brave ;  ^^ 

But  thy  glory  still  infantine  beams  from  on  high,  ^ 

The  light  of  our  soil,  and  the  sun  of  our  sky.''  ^'^ 


There  is  something  singularly  odd  in  the  antithesis  contained  i 
these  four  lines.     That  the  sun  should  **  grow  old,"  while 
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Sme  tif  Brian  grows  young,  is  a  singularity  that  approaches  nearer 
(d  the  figure  of  rhetoric  called  Taurus^  than  any  thing  in  the  whole 
poem. 

Immediately  after  this,  the  poet  "  breaks  up"  into  the  following 
limping  strain,  which  resembles  marvellously  the  pace  of  a  man 
who  labours  under  the  misfortune  of  wearing  one  leg  longer  than 
(he  other. 

^*  Where  now  the  passing  stranger  sees 

Some  orphan  tree 
Sighing  in  the  desert  breeze 

So  piteously — " 

Alas !  poor  *^  orphan  tree !"  Anon,  the  capricious  poney  ambfes 

off  at  the  following  rate* 

f 
'*  Clive  and  Comedy,  came  together. 

Waving  wild  their  wand  of  feather, 

Round  and  round  the  antic  throng, 

Led  along 

By  their  airy  song*'^ 

Again, 

*•  How  llic  holy  sound 

Would  call  around 
The  vision  of  former  year8-^ 

The  virgins  bright. 

In  their  mantles  of  light. 
Would  forget  the  virgin's  fears.** 

The  Pegasus  of  the  present  day  is  assuredly  not  the  horse  witK 
which  the  earlier  English  poets  so  bravely  attained  the  height  of 
**  crack  skulled"  Parnassus,  or  he  has  been  terribly  spoiled  by  um 
skilful  jockeys.  When  Dryden  rode  him  he  was  a  majestic  war* 
liorse,  his  "neck  clothed  with  thunder,"  prancing  along  with  a 
grand  and  steady  pace,  and  bearing  his  rider  and  kimself  unjaded 
to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Now,  under  the  direction  of  the 
mighty  masters  of  the  modern  epic  school,  he  appears  a  little, 
stumbling,  capricious,  ungovernable  Narragansctt  poney,  sbam- 
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bling  along  as  irc  occasionally  Bee  a  pug  dog,  sometiinet  on  thi 
legs,  sometimes  on  fouTi  and  relieving  himself  from  the  intolera) 
fatigues  of  his  way,  by  practising  every  variety  of  moti< 
There  are  in  the  present  poem,  we  imagine,  at  least,  thirty  diff 
ent  metres,  jumbled  together  with  the  most  unaccountable  whi 
sicality,  so  that  we  advise  the  reader  to  keep  a  good  look  i 
before  him,  else  he  will  be  continually  in  danger  of  being  i 
horsed  by  the  stumbling  varieties  of  this  clumsy  Pegasus. 

"  Our  author*^ — this  is  a  phrase  used  by  us  critics  to  show  tl 
the  author  is  exclusively  our  property — ^has  availed  himself  of  t 
poetic  license  established  by  the  Great  Master  of  the  mode 
school  of  epic,  to  change  his  rhyme  and  his  measure  just  as 
suits  him.  By  this  iinreslrained  liberty,  the  poet  is,  in  a  gr< 
measure,  released  from  the  shackles  of  rhyme,  and  can  indulge 
rigmarole  story-telling  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

Having  formerly  premised  that  our  object  was  to  set  fortJi  soi 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  present  fashionable  sch< 
of  poetry,  we  will  no  I  spend  much  time  in  stating  the  pecul 
beauties  and  faults  of  the  poem  before  us.  It  is  priucipally  c 
voted  to  the  praise  of  Ireland,  which  is  poetically  known  as  t 
*'  Emerald  Isle,''  and  to  the  distinguished  characters  it  has  pi 
duced.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  last  object  we  think  he  h 
selected  many  individuals  that  do  little  honour  to  his  country,  a 
uijudiciously  blended  real  with  fictitious  personages,  at  least,  pi 
sonages  whose  existence  and  exploits  seem  to  belong  to  the  regi 
of  fable.  He  has  celebrated  the  late  Miss  Owenson,"^  and  r 
only  celebrated,  but  imitated  her  in  that  mawkish  sentiment, 
well  as  that  imposing  and  obscure  style,  wliich  dazzles  wit  ho 
enlightening;  and  where  the  reader  is  continually  tantalized  wi 
some  shadowy  spectre  of  an  idea,  which  can  never  be  reduced 
any  specific  form  or  dimensions. 

He  has  dw^eh,  too,  wc  think,  with  a  most  unlucky  partiality  up 
the  name  of  Dermody,  whose  talents  as  a  poet  by  no  means  ke 
pare  with  his  improvements  in  vice  and  hnmorality.  To  the  c 
ccntiicities  and  irregularities  of  genius,  we  are  at  all  times  willii 
to  afford  a  liberal  toleration;  but  ingratitude,  vice  and  debiuicher 
must  not  hope  io  find  a  sanction  from  their  connexion  with  sup 

•  Now  Lady  Morgan. 
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lior  mental  endowments.  At  this  late  period,  when  men  of  genius 
are  brooght  under  the  canons  of  criticism,  it  appears  high 
time  fhat  they  should  also  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  de- 
cency  and  morality,  and  that  as  they  can  no  longer  claim  cxemp- 
tbn  from  the  rules  of  the  first,  so  they  are  bound,  like  all  other 
men,  (o  conform  to  the  precepts  of  the  last  If  the  world  has 
my  thing  to  blame  itself  for  in  its  conduct  towards  men  of  genius, 
it  is  in  making  too  liberal  an  allowance  for  their  fantastical  depart 
tures  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  adopted  by  conmion 
men.  The  calm  acquiescence  in  these  breaches  of  the  salutary 
ordinances  prescribed  for  the  government  of  all,  has,  we  believe, 
hrou^t  on  the  ruin  of  many  a  chosen  spirit,  who,  had  he  been 
wrested  in  time  by  the  saving  disapprobation  of  the  world,  would 
hare  checked  his  downhill  career,  and  regained  his  lost  elevation* 
The  worid  indeed  has  spoiled  many  a  man  of  genius,  as  well  by  its 
indiscreet  praises,  as  by  its  too  liberal  allowances  for  that  irapru« 
dence  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sure  indication  of  promising 
teknts.  The  praise  has  operated  to  check  the  progress  of  farther 
Bnprovement,  and  to  bring  on  a  premature  confidence,  which  is  the 
fiirerunner  of  carelesness,  idleness,  and  decay ;  while  the  too  liberal 
tDleration  held  out  to  their  imprudence  or  dissipation,  has  seldom  fail- 
ed to  produce  in  the  end  those  lamentable  catastrophes  which  are 
80  thick  set  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  world.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst ;  the  evil  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  few  men  who  are 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  fancy.  From  this  supposed 
intimate  connexion  betwixt  genius  and  imprudence,  thousands  of 
young  men  who  had  no  one  attribute  of  the  former,  but  the  pos- 
session of  the  latter,  have  been  led  to  mistake  themselves  for  per- 
ions  of  extraordinary  genius,  when,  in  fact,  they  could  advance  no 
other  claim  to  such  a  distinction,  than  that  which  was  founded  on 
a  general  defiance  of  those  hallowed  rules  which  men  of  genius 
themselves  ori^nally  devised  for  the  benefit  of  human  happiness. 
That  impnidence  is  often  the  concomitant  of  a  brilliant  and  ardent 
Imcy,  ifl  clearly  demonstrable,  because  that  judgment  which  is 
necessary  to  the  direction  of  oiu*  conduct,  is  often  blinded  and  im- 
paired by  the  dazzling  glow  created  around  us  by  the  workings  of 
the  imagination.  He,  however,  who  can  produce  no  other  voucher 
to  hjH  superior  genius  than  wild  and  ungovernable  imprudence,  or 
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**  On  the  whole,"  as  "  my  masters/'  the  English  Reviewers,  say, 
when  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  book  they  are  reviewing  for  at 
least  two  good  hours— H)n  the  whole,  we  think  Mr.  Phillips  occu- 
pies a  pretty  respectable  rank  in  the  list  of  those  poets  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  imitating  the  multifarious  rigmarole  style, 
and  the  matchless  dexterity  in  note-making  of  the  Great  Master, 
both  which  combined  undoubtedly  constitute  the  perfection  of  the 
school  of  modern  chivalry.  We  recommend  him  to  the  hospitality 
of  our  country,  which  seems  not  only  the  political,  but  the  literary 
asylum  of  Europe,  where  all  sorts  of  distressed  poets,  as  well  as 
patriots,  find  a  welcome  and  a  home.  And  we  make  this  recommen- 
dation with  the  more  confidence,  as,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  we 
consider  the  present  poem  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever 
written,  for,  though  the  writer  is  a  Wild-Irishman,  and  the  book  all 
about  Ireland,  we  have  not  been  able,  with  all  our  industry,  to 
detect  a  single  substantial,  incontestable  bull !  P. 
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CAPTAIN  JACOB  JONES. 

[We  must  apologize  to  the  writer  of  the  following  article,  for  having  omitted  aercnil 
pas&ages  of  a  political  natare.  We  expressed  our  determination,  on  taking  charge 
of  this  work,  to  conduct  it  without  party  bias ;  and  that  whatever  political  strie- 
tures  it  might  contain,  they  should  be  merely  of  a  national  nature.  However, 
therefore,  we  may  coincide  with  the  author  in  his  opinions,  he  will  perceive  that  we 
cannot,  with  any  consistency,  give  them  insertion.  Besides,  we  consider  the  vieto- 
riet  of  our  navy  as  so  many  subjects  for  national  feeling,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
the  sordid  animosities  of  party  should  give  way  to  the  nobler  sentiment  of 
patriotic  exultation. 3 

Jacob  Jot^es,  Esq.  of  the  United  States  navy,  was  born  about 
the  year  1770,  near  the  tillage  of  Smyrna,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
state  of  Delaware.  His  father  was  an  independent  and  respectable  ^ 
farmer,  of  excellent  moral  and  relia^ious  character.  His  mother  was  • 
of  a  good  family  of  the  name  of  Jones ;  an  amiable  and  interesting  /* 
woman  ;  she  died  when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  yet  an  in-  h 
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faot.     Between  two  and  three  years  afterwards  his  father  married 
again,  with  a  Miss  Holt,  granddaughter  of  the  honourable  Ryxes 
Holt,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Delaware;  or, 
as  it  was  then  denominated,  <^  The  lower  counties  on  Delaware." 
Shortly  after  this  second  marriage  his  father  died,  when  this  his 
only  child  was  scarcely  four  years  of  age.     It  was  the  good  for- 
tnoe  of  our  hero  to  be  left  under  the  care  of  a  stepmother,  who 
had  all   the  kmd  feelings   of  a  natural   parent.     The  affection 
which  this  excellent  woman  had  borne  towards  the  father,  was,  on 
his  death,  transferred  to  the  child.     Bv  her  he  was  nurtured  from 
infaocy  to  manhood,  with  a  truly  maternal  care  and  tenderness. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  at  school,  and  his  proficiency  in 
feaming  was  equal  to  her  most  anxious  wishes.  After  becoming  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  bi-anches  of  an  English  education,  he 
was  transferred  to  a  grammar  school  at  Lewes  in  Sussex  county, 
conducted  by  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson.     Under 
his  direction  he  read  the  classics  with  much  assiduity,  and  became 
irell  acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.    The  writer  of 
this  memoir  distinctly  remembers  also,  that  in  the  geographical 
lessons  he  continually  bore  off  tJie  palm,  and  received,  beyond  all 
others,  repeated  proofs  of  approbation  from  his  preceptor.     At  the 
■t;e  of  eighteen  he  left  Lewes  Academy,  and  entered  on  the  study 
of  physic  and  surgery,  mider  Dr.  Sykcs,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon  of  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent.     A\  ith  him  he  dili- 
gently prosecuted  his  studies  for  four  years,  after  which  he  attended 
the  usual  courses  of  medirul  lectures  oC  the  Uni\ersity  of  Penn- 
avlvania,  and  then  returned  to  Dover  to  coihmence  the  exerciser 
'jfhis  profession.  i 

He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  the  practice.  He  found 
the  field  already  engrossed  by  a  numl>er  of  able  and  experienced 
zentlenien  of  the  faculty,  among  whom  was  the  late  lamented  Dr. 
Miller  of  New- York.  Discouraged  by  the  scanty  employment  thai 
is  commonly  the  lot  of  the  vonng  physician,  and  impatient  of  an  in- 
ictive  life,  he  determined  Jo  abandon  I  he  profession  for  the  present, 
md  &eek  some  more  productive  occupalion.  This  resolution  was 
»  matter  of  much  rearct  among  tlie  elder  phvsician.^.  They  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  of  his  medical  arquirements,  and  consi- 
fatd  him  as  promi^ng  to  beronic  a  ilislin^sJiisht-d  an»l  skilfn!  mem- 
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ber  of  their  body.  Governor  Clayton  (who  was  himself  an  eminen 
physician)  seeing  that  he  was  iSxed  m  his  determination,  ronferrec 
upon  him  the  clerkship  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, for  the  county  of  Kent. 

In  this  office  he  continued  for  some  time,  but  the  sedentary  na 
ture  of  its  duties  was  uncongenial  with  his  health  and  habits ;  h< 
longed  to  mingle  in  more  active  scenes,  and  possessed  that  arden 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  can  never  rest  contented  with  the  tranqui 
ease  of  common  life.  With  a  certain  bravery  of  resolution,  there- 
fore, or  rather  a  noble  junconcem,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
comforts -and  emoluments  of  office ;  and  resolved  upon  a  measure 
as  indicative  of  the  force  of  his  character,  as  it  was  decisive  o! 
his  future  fortunes.  This  was  to  enter  as  a  midshipman  into  the 
service  of  his  country,  in  the  year  1 799,  when  menaced  with  « 
war  with  France. 

He  was  at  this  time  almost  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  highly  re- 
spected for  the  solidity  of  his  understanding  and  his  varied  ac- 
quirements ;  it  may  readily  be  imagined,  therefore,  how  gieatly  hif 
friends  were  dissatisfied  at  seeing  him  in  a  manner  taking  a  retro- 
grade step  in  life,  entering  upon  that  tedious  probation  w^hich  th< 
naval  service  peculiarly  requires,  and  accepting  a  grade  which  ii 
generally  allotted  to  boys  and  stripluigs.  It  was  in  vain,  however 
to  remonstrate  against  a  resolution,  which,  once  formed,  never  vibra 
ted.  Jones  had  determined  on  embracing  the  profession ;  he  hac 
weighed  all  the  peculiar  inconveniences  and  sacrifices  incident  U 
his  determination,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  encounter  and  sur- 
mount them  all.  His  friends  could  only  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection,  tliat,  if  courage,  activity  and  hardihood  could  ensiut 
naval  success,  Jones  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  life  he  had  adopt- 
ed ;  and  it  is  probable  they  felt  some  degree  of  admiration  for  thai 
decision  of  character,  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  what  he  conceived  a 
laudable  object,  could  enable  him  to  make  such  large  sacrifices  oi 
personal  pride  and  convenience. 

The  first  cruises  which  he  made  in  his  new  capacity  were  undei 
tlie  father  of  our  infant  navy,  the  late  Commodore  Barry,  from 
whom  he  derived  great  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  o! 
his  profession,  and  experienced  the  utmost  kindness  and  civility 
He  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  United  States>  whejr 
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ihe  bote  to  France  Chief  Justice  EllsworUi  and  General  Davie, 
IS  enTojs  extraordinary  to  the  French  Repnblic  He  was  next 
on  board  of  the  Ganges,  as  midshipinan,  and  during  the  whole  in- 
tervening period  between  his  appofaitm^t  and  the  war  widi  Tri- 
poli, he  was  sedulously  employed  in  obtaming  that  nautical  skill 
for  which  he  at  present  is  celebrated. 

On  the  breakfaig  out  of  the  war  with  Tripoli,  he  was  stationed 
on  board  of  the  frigate  Phihdelphia,  unde^  the  command  of  the 
gdlaut  Bainbridge.  The  disaster  which  befel  that  ship  and  her 
crew  before  Tripoli,  forms  a  solemn  page  in  our  navsd  history; 
atoned  for,  however,  by  the  brilliant  achievements  to  whicb  it 
gave  rise.  Twenty  months  of  severe  captivity  among  a  barbanMn 
people,  and  in  a  noxious  climate,  neither  broke  the  spirit  nor  im- 
paired the  constitution  of  our  hero.  Blest  by  nature  with  vigcnroiui 
healtfi  and  an  invincible  resolution,  when  relieved  from  bondage 
by  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen,  he  returned  home  fiiH  of  life  and 
vdonr.  He  was  soon  after  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  This 
grade  he  had  merited  before  his  confinement  in  Tripoli,  but  oldef 
warrant  officers  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  preferment. 

He  was  now  for  some  time  employed  on  the  Orleans  station, 
where  he  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  judgment  and  propriety, 
and  was  a  &vourite  in  the  polite  circles  of  the  Orleans  and  Missis- 
sippi Territories.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  brig  "Aigus,  stationed  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on 
the  southern  maritime  frontier.  In  this  situation  he  acted  with 
vigilance  and  fidelity,  and  though  there  were  at  one  time  uisidioua 
suggestions  to  the  contrary,  U  has  appeared  that  he  conformed  to 
his  instructions,  promoted  the  public  interest,  and  g^ve  entire  satisr 
factioa  to  the  government. 

In  1 81 1 ,  Capt.  Jones  was  transferred  by  the  secretary  of  the  na- 
vy to  the  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  the  Wasp,  mounting  eighteen 
twenty-foiv  pound  carronades,  and  was  despatched,  in  the  spring  of 
1812,  with  communications  from  our  government  to  its  functionaries 
at  the  courts  of  St.  Cloud  and  St.  James.     Before  he  returned 
from  this  voyage,  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain.     Capt.  Jones  refitted  his  ship  with  all  po»t 
vible  despatch,  and  repaired  to  sea  on  a  cruise,  in  which  he  met 
with  no  other  luck  than  the  capture  of  an  inconsiderable  pri25e.-^ 
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He  again  put  to  aea  on  the  13th  of  October  last,  and  <n  the  iMi 
of  the  month,  aflerahmg  and  heavy  gale,  he  fell  in  with  anumber 
of  strcH^j  aimed  merchantmen  wider  convoy  of  his  Britannic  Mar 
jenty^B  sloop  of  war  the  Frolic,  Capt.  Whinyates. 

As  this  engagement  has  been  one  of  the  most  decidedly  honour- 
able  to  the  American  flag,  from  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy  ^ 
and  as  the  British  writers,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  our  suc- 
cesses, and  to  undervalue  our  victories,  have  studiously  passed 
tins  battle  over  in  silence,  and  seemed  anxious  to  elbow  it  into  ob- 
fivion,  we  shall  take  this  occasbn  to  republish  a  full  and  particuhr 
account  of  it,  which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio,  and 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  scrupulously  correct. 

'*  There  was  a  heavy  swell  in  the  sea,  and  the  weather  was 

boisterous.    The  topgallant  yards  of  the  Wasp  were  taken  down, 

her  tcqraails  were  close  reefed,  and  she  was  prepared  for  action. 

About  1 1  o'clock  the  Frolic  showed  Spanish  colours,  and  the  Wasp, 

immediately,  displayed  the  American  ensign  and  pendant.     At 

thirty-two  minutes  past  eleven,  the  Wasp  came  down  to  windward 

on  her  larboard  side,  within  about  sixty  yards,  and  hailed^     The 

enemy  haled  down  the    Spanish  colours,    hoisted   the   British 

ensign,  and  opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.     This  the 

Wasp  instantly  returned ;  and  coming  nearer  to  the  enemy,  the 

action  became  close,  and  without  intermission.     In  four  or  five 

minutes  the  maintc^mast  of  the  Wasp  was  shot  away,  and,  falling 

down  with  the  maintopsail  yard  across  the  larboard  fore  and  fore- 

tc^MMul  braces,  rendered  her  head  yards  unmanageable  during  the 

rest  of  the  action.     In  two  or  three  minutes  more  her  gaft  and 

mizen-topgallantsail  were  shot  away.     Still  she  continued  a  close 

and  constant  fire.     The  sea  was  so  rough  that  the  muzzles  of 

the  Wasp's  guns  were  frequently  in  the  water.     The  Americans, 

therefore,  fired  as  the  ship's  side  was  going  down,  so  that  their 

shot  went  either  on  the  enemy's  deck  or  below  it,  while  the  "Ext- 

glish  fired  as  the  vessel  rose,  and  thus  her  balls  chiefly  touched  the 

rigging  or  were  thrown  away.     The  Wasp  now  shot  ahead  of  the 

Frolic,  raked  her,  and  then  resumed  her  position  on  her  larboard 

bow.     Her  fire  was  now  obviously  attended  with  such  success, 

aiid  that  of  the  Frolic  so  slackened,  that  Capt.  Jones  did  not 

wish  to  board  her,  lest  the  roughness  of  the  sea  might  endanger 
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bdth  vesads;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minuteg  more  every, 
fcrace  of  the  Wasp  was  shot  away,  and  her  rigging  so  much  torn  to 
pieces,  th^t  he  was  afraid  that  his  ^asts,  bebg  unsupported,  would 
JO  by  the  board,  and  the  Frolic  be  able  to  escape.     He  thought, 
therefore,  the  best  chance  of  securing  her  was  to  board,  and 
decide  the  contest  at  once.     With  this  view  he  wore  ship,  and 
ramung  down  upon  the  enemy,  the  vessels  struck  each  other,  the 
Wasp's  side  nibbing  along  the  Frolic's  bow  so  that  her  jib-boom 
came  in  between  the  main  and  mizen  rigging  of  the  Wasp,  directlj 
over  the  heads  of  Capt.  Jones  and  the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Bid- 
die,  who  were  at  that  moment  standing  together  near  the  capstan* 
The  Fndic  lay  so  fair  for  raking,  that  they  decided  not  to  board, 
nntil   they  had  given   a  closing  broadside.     Whilst  they  were 
loadmg  for  this,  so  near  were  the  two  vessels,  that  the  rammers  of 
the  Wasp  were  pushed  against  the  Frolic's  sides,  and  two  of  her 
gomr  went  through  the  bow  ports  of  the  Frolic,  and  swept  the 
whok  length  of  her  deck.     At  this  moment.  Jack  Lang,^  a  sea- 
man of  the  Wasp,  a  gallant  fellow  who  had  been  once  impressed 
by  a  British  man  of  war,  jumped  on  a  gun  with  his  cutlass,  and 
Was  springing  on  board  the  Frolic :   Capt.  Jones,  wishing  to  fire 
again  brfore  boarding,  called  him  down,  but  his  impetuosity  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  he  was  already  on  the  bowsprit  of  the 
Frolic ;  when,  seeing  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Wasp's 
anew.  Lieutenant  Biddle  mounted  on  the  hammock  cloth  to  botfd. 
At  this  signal  the  crew  followed,  but  Lieutenant  Biddle's  feet  got 
entangled  in  the  rigging  of  the  enemy's  bowsprit,  and  Midshipman 
Baker,  in  his  ardour  to  get  on  board,  laying  hold  of  his  coat,  he  feQ 
back  on  the  Wasp's  deck.     He  sprang  up,  and  as  the  next  swell  of 
the  sea  brought  the  Frolic  nearer,  he  got  on  her  bowsprit,  where 
Lang  and  another  seaman  were  already.     He  passed  them  on  the 
forecastle    and  was  surprised  at  seeing  not  a  single  man  alive 
on  the  Frolic's  deck,  except  the  seaman  at  the  wheel,  and  three 
officers.     The  deck  was  slippery  with  blood,  and  strewed  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.     As  he  went  forward,  the  captain  of  the  Frolic^ 

*  John  Lang  is  ft  native  of  New-Bmnswick,  in  New-Jersey.  We  mention,  vith 
great  pleasare,  the  name  of  this  brave  American  seaman,  as  a  proof  tiiat  emspicuonK 
Tatodr  is  confined  to  no  rank  in  the  naval  service. 
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vigilance  and  fiitigue.  Naturally  and  habituallj  temperate  himself, 
lie  is  a  great  promoter  of  temperance  among  bis  crew ;  and  has 
been  successful  in  reclaiming  many  a  valuable  seaman  from  the 
pernicious  habits  of  intoxication. 

He  is  now  in  what  may  be  considered  the  most  critical  com- 
mand in  our  service ;  having  charge  of  a  ship,  the  recovery  of 
which  will  be  one  of  the  most  anxious  objects  of  the  British  navy, 
and  which  will  call  forth  the  most  implacable  contest  on  either 
side.  But  in  the  courage,  judgment  and  skill  of  Capt  Jones,  we 
place  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and  are  satisfied,  that  iHiatevei^ 
finrtune  may  befall  him,  he  will  always  sustain  his  own  high  reputa- 
tion and  the  honour  of  the  American  flag. 
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RETREAT  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
[From  a  pamphlet  oripnany  publiahed  in  Russia.] 

Abovt  November  1,  the  severity  of  the  cold  weather  began, 
and  brought  additiooal  misery  upon  the  French  army ;  to  bivouack 
upon  ice  and  snow,  without  other  food  than  frozen  horse-flesh, 
without  any  kind  of  strengthening  beverage,  and  without  proper 
clothing,  was  more  than  human  strength  could  endure.     Many 
hundreds  were  every  night  frozen  to  death,  and  an  equal  number 
died  of  complete  exhaustion  by  day;   a  line  of  dead  bodies 
marked  the  road  which  the  army  was  pursuing.     Whole  detach- 
ments DOW  threw  down  their  arms  together ;  order  and  discipline 
had  altogether  ceased ;  the  soldier  cared  no  longer  for  the  officer, 
nor  the  officer  for  the  soldier ;  each  was  so  completely  engaged  with 
his  own  wants  and  sufierings,  that  he  disregarded  those  of  others, 
and  would  neither  command  nor  obey.     The  different  regiments 
were  intermixed,  and,  as  they  moved,  had  the  appearance  of  a 
motley  mass,  in  which  the  different  corps  could  only  be  distin- 
guished by  the  diflerence  of  the  columns  appropriated  to  the 
baggage  and  baggage-wagons ;  and  these  were  at  every  instant 
attacked  on  either  side  by  predatory  parties  of  Cossacks.     Want 
of  precaution  had  been  so  great  at  the  very  be^ning  of  the  retreat, 
that  the  liorses  had  not  even  been  rmigh  shod  at  Moscow  to  secure 
them  in  case  of  frost  ;^  so  that  being  already  reduced  in  point  of 
strength,  they  were  wholly  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  drawing 
upon  slippery  roads ;  twelve  or  fourteen  were  harnessed  to  a  sin- 
ge  cannon,  and  yet  the  smallest  rise  of  ground  was  an  almost  in- 
surmountable obstacle.     The  cavalry  had  no  longer  any  horses  to 
spare,  being  itself  dismounted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  regi- 
ments of  the  guards ;  and  it  therefore  soon  became  utterly  im- 
possible to  bring  on  the  artillery.     At  Dorogobush  the  fourth  corps 
left  the  whole  of  its  artillery  behind,  consisting  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  the  same  was  done  by  the  first 
and  third  corps ;  so  that  the  army,  upon  reaching  Smolensko,  had 
already  lost  about  four  himdred  pieces  of  cannon.     The  French 
force,  which,  on  leaving  Moscow,  was  more  than  one  hundred 

*  A  neglect,  equally  eriminal  and  fatal,  cost  the  British  army  its  horses  in  the 
retreat  to  Corunna. 
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thousand  strong,  had  at  Smolensko  hardly  sixtj  thousand  me 
left,  of  which  number  scarcely  half  were  under  arms. 

Never,  surely,  was  the  af^Dthegm  of  the  sagacious  Franklin  o 
the  neglect  of  small  matters  more  completely  verified,  than  in  th 
omission  of  properly  shoeing  the  horses  at  Moscow.  ^<  For  war 
of  a  nail,  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost 
for  want  of  a  horse,  the  rider  was  lost ; — being  overtaken,  an* 
slain  by  tlie  enemy." 

The  army  remained  in  Smolensko  two  days,  which  were  on 
continued  scene  of  confusion,  plunder  and  confla^tion.  Th> 
magazines  that  were  found  there  were  of  no  great  resource :  fo 
the  share  that  was  distributed  to  each  man  as  a  supply  ibr  severa 
days,  was  at  once  devoured  by  the  famished  wretches,  ahhougl 
the  rations  were  not  given  in  bread,  but  in  meal.  Many  thousand 
indeed  went  away  altogether  unsupplied,  each  in  the  genera 
struggle  being  obliged  to  obtain  by  force  the  portion  that  wa 
allotted  to  him.  A  day  had  also  been  fixed  for  distributing  ammu 
nition ;  but  few  soldiers  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  to  re 
ceive  it. 

We  advance  now  to  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina,  which  i' 
thus  described : 

This  crossing  of  the  Beresina  will  long  remain  in  the  reeoKec 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  terror  with  which  rt  wa< 
attended.  The  troops,  from  the  first  moment,  crowded  upoi 
each  other  in  the  most  disorderly  manner,  and  many,  even  then 
met  with  a  watery  grave :  but  when  the  corps  of  Victor  and  Dom 
browsky,  being  repulsed  by  the  Russian  armies,  directed  theij 
flight  to  the  bridge,  confusion  and  terror  increased,  and  were  soor 
at  their  highest  pitch.  Cavalry,  infantry,  baggage  and  artiller}r 
struggled  respectively  to  pass  over  the  first.  The  weaker  were 
forced  into  the  river  by  the  stronger,  whose  progress  they  im- 
peded, or  were  trampled  under  foot :  officers  and  privates  met  witfi 
the  same  fate :  hundreds  were  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  the 
artillery-train :  many  attempted  to  swim  but  were  benumbed  in  the 
attempt ;  and  others  again  trusting  to  the  broken  sheet  of  ice  thai 
covered  the  stream  were  drowned :  the  cry  of  distress  ^vas  heard 
on  all  siiles,  but  relief  was  nowhere  given.  At  length,  when  the 
Russian  batteries  began  to  cannonade  tlie  bridge  and  both  banks  ol 
the  river,  the  crossing  necessarily  ceased,  and  a  whole  division  ol 
Victor's  corps,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
together  with  five  generals,  capitulated.  Many  thousands  were 
drowned,  and  an  equsi  number  killed ;  besides  which,  much  bag- 
gage and  cannon  remained  on  the  left  bank. 

About  40,000  men,  together  with  a  body  of  artillery,  still  tolc* 
rably  considerable,  had  crossed  the  Beresina;  but  to  what  a 
miserable  state  was  this  force  reduced! 
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Another  severe  frost  completed  the  measure  of  their  suflfer* 
ings :  arms  were  now  thrown  down  in  all  directions :  the  greater 
number  of  soldiers  had  neither  bopts  nor  siioes ;  but  were  conk- 
pelled  to  make  use  of  old  hats  and  knapsacks,  or  any  other  kind 
of  coTering  to  fasten  round  their  feet.  Round  their, heads  and 
shoulders  they  wrapped  whatever  first  offered  itself,  and  might 
serve  as  an  additional  protection  against  the  cold,  old  sacks^ 
straw  mats  half  torn,  and  hides  of  animals  recently  skinned; 
[dresses  of  the  women  peasants,  priests'  dresses,  &c.]  fortunate 
were  the  few  who  succeeded  in  providing  themselves  with  a  bit  of 
tar.  With  downcast  lodis,  and  every  other  mark  of  dejection, 
both  officers  and  soldiers  moved  slowly  on  together  in  mute  diff- 
may ;  and  even  the  guards  were  in  no  way  superior  to,  or  distiiv- 
guisltable  from,  the  rest :  they  were,eaually  tattered,  famished  and 
unarmed.  All  spirit  of  resistance  and  defence  had  ceased.  At  the 
mere  cry  of  Cossacks  !  whole  columns  surrendered,  and  a  few  of 
these  were  often  sufficient  to  take  many  hundred  prisoners.  The 
load  which  the  army  followed  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
every  bivooack  appeared  next  morning  like  a  field  of  battle.  No 
sooner  was  a  man  fallen  to  the  ground,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  than  those  who  stood  next  to  him,  stripped  him  while  yet 
alive  to  cover  themselves  with  his  rags.  Every  house  and  barn 
was  set  on  fire :  and  whoever  a  conflagration  had  taken  place^ 
there  also  was  found  a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  those  who  had  ap- 
proached the  fire  to  warm  themselves,  having  afterwards,  from 
extreme  weakness,  been  unable  to  escape  fi-om  the  flames.  The 
highroad  s wanned  with  prisoners,  who  almost  ceased  to  be  taken 
notice  of^  and  scenes  of  distress  occurred,  such  as  had  never  be- 
fore been  witnessed.  Wretches  black  with  smoke  and  filth  of  every 
khid,  crawled  like  ghosts  among  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow 
soldiers,  till  they  themselves  dropped  and  expired.  Many  hob- 
bled on  with  bare  and  gangrened  feet,  almost  deprived  of  reason  ; 
and  others  again  had  lost  the  use  of  speech,  or,  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  cold  and  famine,  were  driven  to  a  kind  of  delirium 
iriiich  made  them  roast  and  devour  corpses,  or  even  gnaw  their 
own  hands  and  arms.  Some  were  so  helpless  as  not  to  be  able  to 
gather  fuel,  but  collected  round  any  little  fire  that  might  remain, 
sitting  upon  piles  of  the  bodies  of  their  comrades,  and  died  ^s  the 
last  spark  went  out.  Reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  senseless- 
ness,  many  were  .seen  crawling  into  the  fire  and  burnt  to  death  in 
endeavouring  to  warm  themselves,  while  others,  notwithstanding 
the  example,  crawled  in  after  them  and  met  with  a  similar  fate. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL. 

[By  J.  N.  Brewer.] 

I  LATELY  inspected  the  genuine  will  of  Shakspeare,  which  b  pre- 
served in  Doctors'  Commons.  A  fervent  admirer  of  the  bard  must 
needs  behold  the  last  stroke  of  his  inspired  pen  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  approaching  to  awe !  His  named  is  signed  in  three  places ; 
and  it  was  with  reverential  grief  that  I  observed  his  weakness  and 
extremity  of  distress  to  have  evidently  increased  in  the  short  time 
required  for  these  three  signatures.  His  hand  trembled  at  the  first; 
when  he  came  to  the  second,  the  pauses  occasioned  by  lassitude 
or  anguish  would  appear  to  be  perceptible,  from  the  tremulous 
breaks  in  the  writing.  When  his  name  was  to  be  signed  for  the 
last  time ;  when  the  pen,  gifted  with  powers  to  instruct  and  delight 
all  succeeding  ages,  was  to  make  its  last,  lingering  mark;  the 
spirit  of  Shakspeare,  and  all  his  incalculable  energies,  appear  to 
have  been  subdued !  The  name  is  almost  indistinct,  and  the  eye 
which  guided  the  hand  in  its  melancholy  office  seems  to  have  been 
CImed. 

The  orthography  used  by  Shakspeare  in  this  instance,  of  course, 

1  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  his  name  is  to  be  spelt ;  yet  many 
earned  commentators  have  erroneously  used  the  e  final  in  regard 
to  the  first  syllabic  of  the  word.  The  way  in  which  his  name  was 
profwunced  during  his  life  may  be  learned  from  an  inspection  of 
nis  wiH.  The  notary  (who  had  been  called  hastily  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty)  had  no  opportunity  of  correction,  and  he 
spelt  the  name  of  his  immortal  client  from  the  recollection  of  ac- 
customed ortlioepy  alone,  Shackspeare. 

I  presume  that  I  am  correct  in  asserting  the  sis:nature  of  the 
will  to  be  the  only  specLnen  extant  of  Shakspeare's  handwriting. 


CUKIOUS  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  POPE. 
[From  the  Univertal  Magazine.] 
BiR, 

liOOKiKG  over  ?onie  loose  numbers  of  the  Daily  Post,  I  found 
the  following  singular  advertisement,  and  copied  it  off  for  the  pe- 
rusal and  amusement  of  your  readers. 
"  Daily  Post,  June  14, 1728. 

"  Whereas  there  has  been  a  scandalous  paper  cried  about  the 
streets,  und^r  the  title  of  a  •  Popp  upon  Pope,'  insinuating  that  I 


CURIOUS  APTBRTISEMENT  OF  POPE*  $3 

was  shipped  in  Ham  Walks  on  Thursday  last ;  this  Is  to  ^ve 
notice  that  I  did  not  stir  out  of  mj  house  at  Twickenham,  and  that 
the  samjs  is  a  malicious  and  ill  grounded  report. 

'^  Alexander  Pope." 

Who  the  person  was  that  was  insinuated  to  have  whipped  the 
poet,  I  have  never  heard ;  but  the  fact  of  such  an  advertisement 
appearing  is  another  proof,  if  another  were  wanting,  of  the  morbid 
imtability  of  his  character.  Would  any  other  man  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  repel  a  charge  of  being  whipped.  The  only  excuse 
is,  that  his  diminutive  and  feeble  person  rendered  such  a  trapsac- 
tiMi  not  impossible. 

Su*,  yoiur  obedient  servant, 

X. 


ARMED  SKELETON. 

Some  workmen,  while  digging  lately  in  an  old  castle  in  the  Caih 
ton  of  Argovia,  (Switzerland,)  came  to  a  vault  in  which  was  depo- 
rted a  coffin,  containing  the  skeleton  of  a  knight  in  full  armour-* 
in  one  hand  he  held  a  dagger,  and  in  the  other  a  sword.  At  his 
feet  was  placed  a  cross  and  a  Turkish  sabre.  From  the  inscrip- 
tion, it  appears  that  he  had  commsmded  in  the  crusade  led  by 
Peter  the  Hermit 


POETRY. 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  QUAKER.. 

8WBET  1^!  &<Mgb  tfiAf  irfiee  we  met, 

That  meetmg  I  ihall  ne'er  ftirgeC ; 

And  though  we  ne'er  may  meet  again, 

Bemcmbhuice  will  thy  ntok  retaiti : 

I  would  not  say  '<  I  loye,"  but  stiU 

My  sensefl  struggle  vrith  my  will ; 

In  vald  t6  drive  thee  £rom  my  breast. 

My  thoughts  are  more  and  more  represt  i 

In  vain  I  cheek  the  rising  sighs,. 

Another  to  the  last  replies; 

Perhaps  this  is  not  love,  Imt  yet 

Our  meeting  I  can  ne'er  forget : 

What  thoQ^  we  never  silence  brDke, 

Our  eyes  in  sweeter  language  spoke ; 

The  tongue  in  flattering  language  dcal^ 

Aiid  tells  a  tale  it  never  feels  i 

Deeeit  the  guilty  lips  impar^ 

And  bush  the  mandates  of  ihe  heart : 

Biit  souls'  Inttfrpretersi  the  eyes. 

Spurn  such  restraint,  and  acorn  disguise ; 

As  thos  our  glances  oft  converted. 

And  all  our  hosdms  i^  rehearsed, 

lYo  spirit  irom  wkhiti  reproved  us^ 

Say  rather  'twas  the  spirit  moved  us. 

Though  what  they  uttei%d  I  repress. 

Yet  I  conceive  thou'lt  paitly  guess ; 

For  as  on  thee  my  memory  ponders. 

Perchance  to  me  thine  also  wanders. 

Thus  for  myself  at  least  I'll  say. 

Thy  form  ap^ars  through  night,  through  da^'  i 

Awake,  with  it  my  fancy  teems. 

In  sleep,  it  smUes  in  fleeting  dreams  \ 

The  vision  charms  the  hours  away. 

And  bids  me  curse  Aurora's  ray 

For  breaking  slumbers  of  delight. 

Which  makes  mc  wish  for  endless  night 

Since,  oh !  whate'er  my  future  fate. 

Shall  joy  or  wo  my  steps  await. 

Tempted  by  love,  by  storms  beset. 

Thine  image  I  can  ne'er  forget. 

Alas,  again  no  more  we  meet. 

No  more  our  former  looks  repeat ; 

Then  let  me  breathe  this  parting  pi'ayei , 

The  dictates  of  my  bosom's  care  : 

*'  May  Heaven  so  guard  my  lovely  Quako 

That  angobh  ne'er  may  overtake  her. 

But  blessed  be  aye  her  heart's  partaker.'- 

Oh,  may  the  happy  mortal  fated 

To  be  by  dearest  ties  related. 

For  her  each  hour  new  joys  discover^ 

And  lose  the  husband  in  the  lover  ! 

May  that  fair  bosom  never  know. 

What  'tis  to  feel  the  restless  wo. 

Which  stings  the  soul  with  vain  regret. 

Of  him  who  never  can  forget. 


POETRT.  ^ 


THIS  18  NOT  LOVE. 


»( 


YOU  aak  me  why  QmeeD  I  iCt«ij» 
And  ivaste  the  aohurj  daj ; 
Why  far  ray  waodering  path  extends. 
From  mirthy  and  booka,  and  home,  and  Crieidsi 
You  tell  me  Lote  alone  can  bind 
Such  fetters  round  the  yielding  mind : 
Ah !  nos  tliia  heiut  doth  kno v 
Ko  joys  like  Lore. 

n. 

<*  Far  (rom  the  ndgar  Ian  I  fly. 
To  muse  on  Her  arerted  teye  i 
I  turn  from  fttends  to  think  hov  She 
Has  turned  her  altered  cheek  trom.  me  ( 
Mirth,  books,  and  hbiae— ah  1  how  can  tfatete 
The  bosom's  secret  pang  appease  I 
Go,  TO ;  I  do  not  show 
One  dga  of  Lore. 

m. 

«  It  is  not  Lore  to  ehUl  and  glow 
Like  wintry  suns  on  beds  of  snow  s 
To  chase  the  stifled  agh  with  fearj 
To  dry  before  it  fall  tha  tear ; 
And,  fast  sad  victory  of  Pride, 
In  smiles  thii  inwara  strife  to  hide. 
Ah!  no;  this  cannot  flow 
From  any  Lo?e. 

i^  'Tis  Love  to  loosen  Baptnre's  rein, 
And  dream  of  all  that  mi^t  have  been  3 
GiTc  Fancy's  eye  nnboundcd  scope, 
Outstrip  the  fleetest  wings  of  hope ; 
Still  fail,  and  stitl  the  course  pursue. 
And  deem  each  wish  of  Passion  true. 
If  so,  this  heart  would  know 
A  genuine  Love. 

T. 

'*  Mine  is  not  Lotc  ;  this  breast  has  bled 
Till  every  finer  sense  is  dead  ; 
Mine  is  the  craving  bosom's  void. 
The  joyless  heart,  and  unenjoyed. 
Engrossed  by  selfishness  alone. 
As  weeds  o'ershade  the  desart  stone. 
Ah  !  no ;  full  well  I  know 
I  cannot  Love»" 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  SPIBIT  OF  A  DEPARTED  FRIEND. 

By  J,  C&nnor. 

BLEST  sfiirit  of  mv  sainted  friend, 

Whieh,  in  this  vde  of  miserr. 
So  oft  witli  mine  was  vont  to  blend. 

With  all  an  angel's  sympathy ; 
Bending  from  Heaven's  eralted  sphere. 
Ah  deign  again  my  voice  to  hear. 

AVhen  gloomy  Sorrow  gives  her  tear, 
Deep  o'er  my  dariLened  eye  to  roll, 

0  then,  as  thoa  didst  oft,  appear 
To  tranquillize  my  troubled  soul ; 

For  soon  as  I  perceive  thee  nigh 

1  know  the  shades  of  grief  wilfflyv 

"When,  as  calm  evenine  o'er  the  bowers. 
From  golden  clouds  her  dews  doth  shed^ 

I  cuU  the  loveliest,  sweetest  flowers. 
And,  weeping,  wreathe  them  round  thy  bed  ; 

O  then,  light  hovering  o'er  the  soil. 

With  smiles  of  love  reward  my  toil. 

And,  when  my  voice  and  l3rre  combine 

To  swell  the  vesper  hymn  of  praise, 
O  let  me  hear  diy  harp  divine. 

That  sounds  on  h%fa  to  Zion's  lays ;     . 
And  through  the  silent  air,  my  song 
In  strains  m  sweeter  tone  prolong. 

"When  on  thy  monumental  stone 

I  lean,  and  mourn  in  accents  low. 
Whilst  o'er  the  church-^ard  still  and  lone, 

The  watchful  stars  of  midnight  glow ; 
O  then  on  Pity's  wing  descend. 
To  whisper  comfort  to  thj  friend. 

And  let  me  hear  thee  softly  say, 
"  Repress  those  tears,  and  hush  that  sigh, 

*'  Soon  will  airive  the  happy  day, 
'<  When  here  by  mine  thv  dust  will  lie  ; 

"  Then  in  the  beams  of  endless  light, 

<<  Oar  blissful  spirits  will  unite." 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Carope  is  about  to  be  presented  with  all  the  science  of  the  Arabians,  in  gram* 
loar,  rhetoric,  and  log^o,  in  some  translations  from  the  elementary  books  of  tbo 
eastf  bjr  Lieutenant  Lockctt,  assistant  secretary  in  the  college  at  Fort  William. 
The  three  sciences  will  fill  a  quarto  of  fiye  hundred  pages. 

Thomas  Myers,  A.M.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  author  of  a 
Compendious  System  of  Modem  Geography,  nistorical,  physical,  political,  and  de- 
acriptive,  intends  soon  to  publish,  elegantly  printed  ou  a  large  sheet,  a  Statistical 
Table  of  Europe,  uniting  all  that  is  most  mteresting  in  the  geography  of  that  dia- 
tii^uished  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  showing  at  one  view  the  territorial  extent,  the 
mthtaiT  strength,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  eaeli  state. 

Dr.  Brewster,  of  £<liuburgh,  is  about  to  publish  a  Treatise  on  New  Philosophical 
Instruments  for  various  purposes  in  the  ai*t8  and  sciences,  with  Experiments  on 
light  and  colours,  in  one  volume  8vo.  with  twelve  plates. 

Mr.  Thomas  Forster  has  now  in  press  Meteorological  Researches  and  Journal^, 
with  engravings,  8vo. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a  description  of  ha 
flewly  invented  single  lens  micrometer.  This  instrument  is  made  like  a  common 
telescope,  but  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  only  l-12th  of  an  inch  :  this  class  is  placed 
bchmd  a  brass  plate,  through  the  centre  of  which  an  eye-hole  is  drilled  ;  the  ob- 
jects to  be  viewed  are  placed  between  glasses  serving  as  object  glasses,  and  the 
measure  of  the  magnifying  powers  and  of  the  subjects  examined  is  taaen  by  means  of 
a  certain  number  of  wires  fixed  near  the  object  glasses.  The  measure  and  number 
of  the  wires  being  determined,  the  objects  may  be  extended  to  such  distances  as  to 
give  their  dimensions  by  making  a  wire  tlie  two  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  to  cover 
liiem.  The  description  was  iUnstratcd  by  deagns  of  the  micrometer,  which  thft 
author  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  experiments  on  drawing  very  fine  wires,  some 
of  which  did  not  exceed  the  thirty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  but  they  were  inca- 
psble  of  supporting  themselves  at  this  fineness,  and  were  broken  in  very  short  pieces* 
He  found  wires,  18,000  of  which  covered  an  inch,  to  be  the  finest  and  strongest  fox* 
soy  useful  irarposc. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Pearson,  on  the  tinging  matter  of  the  bronchial  glands  of  the 
longs,  and  on  the  black,  or  tinging  matter  ofthe  lungs  themselves,  was  read.  FroiA 
his  researches  it  appears  that  lliis  black  matter  is  principally  charcoal  in  an  uncom- 
Inned  state,  or,  at  least,  that  it  is  only  intimately  mixed  with  a  small  poilion  of 
animal  matter.  He  conceives  that  it  is  derived  from  tlie  atmosphere  in  breathing; 
that  it  is  first  conveyed  into  the  air-tubes,  and  from  them,  by  means  of  the  numerous 
I)'mphatics,  into  the  bronchial  glands,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  a  secreted  sub* 
stsnce.  This  subject  being  so  novel.  Dr.  Pearson  declined  entering  into  much  reason- 
me,  ov  drawing  many  conclusions  until  more  facts  are  brought  to  bglit. 

Mr.  Carmlchael  of  Dublin  has  made  several  ingenious  experiments,  and  conclu- 
tk>ns  respecting  the  electric  fluids,  considered  as  different  compounds  of  the  solar 
riA-s. 

i^rcfessor  Berzelius  continues  his  exiferiments  upon  the  combbintions  of  metals 
▼ith  sulphur  and  oxygen,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  Sir  11.  Davy's 
tJieor}*  of  definite  proportions. 

The  dispute  between  Mr.  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Chymistry,  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Sir  H.  Davy,  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  water  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  still  rc- 
niains  undecided. 

The  claims  of  Zcrali  Colburn,  the  American  boy,  to  extraordinary  talents,  and 
originality  o(  discovciy,  have  been  denied  by  several  English  mathematicians,  but 
soccessfuily  defended  by  others ;  they  both  agree  in  the  diftcuvcry  that  his  mode  of 
extracting  the  square  and  cube  root  depends  merely  on  the  two  first  and  two  last 
f)|:urcs  of  Uic  number. 

Madame  Perpcnti  has  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  incombustible  cloth  and 
paper,  from  Asbestos  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 

Mr.  Founiay  lias  shown  by  experiment  that  the  clay  pyrometers  of  Wedgewod, 
however  accurately  made,  and  uniform  as  to  the  composition  and  mode  of  mixture 
of  the  ingredients,  cannot  be  trusted  to  as  «  fuithful  stan«hi-d  of  measurement  «t 
ticnr  degree  of  hest; 


c 
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•^a  0CIENTIFIC  INTELLIOENCEV 

Dr.  Bmrster  has  been  for  some  time  emplojed  in  experiments  on  the  proper- 
ties of  light,  more  particaUu'ly  on  the  efiects  produced  upon  it  by  tuoh  bodies  as 
possess  a  double  refractiTe  i>ower. 

Mr.  Cburke's  dissertations  on  the  foot  of  the  living  horse  promises  to  be  of  use  to 
the  world  in  leading  the  way  to  some  inquiries  into  some  new  mode  oi  gusrding  the 
hoof  of  that  noble  animal,  Mnose  life  is  now  shortened  one  half  by  the  pcmieiQiis  uo^ 
eniel  pra-  ticc  of  shoeing  with  iron  at  an  earlv  period.    The  horse,  by  the  lew  ' 

^  iJbie  irrational  animals  appear  too^rro,  dioaUliTc  from  40  to  50  yesrs^ 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  ndnable  diseorcry  has  been  made  by  some  German  travellers  in  the  Isle  of 
Egina,  under  tlie  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellcnius.  Tbcr  have  foend  It 
marble  statues,  neariy  as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  most  antique  Greek  style*  They 
had  been  placed  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple,  and  may  be  easily  restored.  Sefos  si 
interesting  fragments  have  also  been  found,  by  digging  in  the  same  plase ;  feed  en 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  the  pavement  of  the  temple  was  discovered  m  pdiest 
preservation.  The  French  consul  at  Athens,  M.  Fauvel,  having  been  fanbnDod 
of  this  dbcovcqr,  immediately  repaired  to  the  place.  He  is  in  possession  of  e  tnJ^ 
valuable  collection  of  antiques,  which  is  every  <iay  augmented  by  new  rrertrtliei 
Among  these  are  a  great  number  of  cinerary  urns,  in  each  of  which  was  ftmnd  an 
oibolus.  One  of  them  is  the  boat  of  Charon.  The  statues  above  mentioned  nyn^ 
sent  different  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  preparing  for  pnblioatioo  fagr  Javaa 
Northcote,  R.  A.  and  will  contain  a  number  of  original  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Jc 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  and  other  distinguished  characters  with  whom  he  had 
and  connexion. 

A  third  volume  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  is  in  preparation,  forming  the 
Section  of  the  Travels  in  Greece,  Egjrpt,  and  the  Holy  Land  s  and  eoapletingtte 
Second  Part  of  the  whole  work,  acconling  to  the  plan  origtuaDy  proposed  by  dM 
author.  It  will  contain  his  Voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Grand  Cairo;  Ms  Observations 
upon  the  Pvramids  of  Djiza  and  Saceara ;  a  Description  of  the  Remains  oCthe  City 
of  Sais,  in  the  Delta ;  an  account  of  the  Antiquities  of  Alexandria,  partienlariy  A 
Pompe^'s  Pillar  and  the  Cryptn  of  Necropolis ;  and  his  subsequent  voyage  and 
travels  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  &co. 

Letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  by  Edward  Blaquicre,  Esq.  will  shortly  be  pnh- 
lishcsd,  comprising  a  particular  account  of  Sieily,  Tripoly,  Tunis,  and  MtfCa,  witfi 
biographical  sketches  of  various  public  eharaeters. 

The  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Yalois,  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  first  wife  of  Hemy 
rV.  of  France,  containing  the  secret  historv  of  the  court  of  France,  from  ISiC  to' 
1583,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  including  a  fuH  aaeennt  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day;  written  by  herself  in  a 
series  of  letters,  and  translated  from  the  French,  with  a  preface  and  nOteS  by  die 
translator,  will  appear  in  the  ensuing  month. 

Speedily  will  be  published. 

Translations  from  the  Anthologies,  bv  the  Rev.  Mr-  Bland,  8vo. 

Don  Quixottc,  splendidly  embellished  from  pictures  by  Mr.  Smirke. 

Mr.  Playfair's  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Account  of  the  Russian  Embassy  to  Japan. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Tumbnil's  Voyap;e  round  the  M^orld,  forming  a  smjilet 
piental  volume  to  the  Voyages  of  Cook,  Kmg,  and  Vancouver.  To  wmeh  wm  be 
added,  from  a  manuscript  never  before  made  pnblic,  some  account  of  the  Voyafe 
of  tlie  Geographc  and  NaturaMste,  the  two  French  ships  lately  sent  out  on  diseorery 
by  Buonaparte. 
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Travels  through  Denmark  and  Sweden.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  Journal  of  a  voyage  donm  the  Elbe  front  Dresden  to  Hamr 
hnrgh^  inchiding  a  compendious  historical  account  of  tlu  Han- 
^fniic  Ijeague.  By  Louis  de  BoisgeliUf  Knight  of  Malta. 
IVith  views  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Charles 
Parry.  4io.  2  vols, 

[From  the  Monthly  Review.] 

H.  DE  BOISGELIN  pre&ces  his  narrative  by  ample  acknow- 
ledgments to  various  literary  and  political  characters,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  information.    We  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  these  declarations  are  sometimes  inserted  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  giving  consequence  to  a  book,  as  to  gratify  the  persons 
rLanked ;  and  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  apply  this  suspicion 
ro  the  present  work,  when  they  find  M.  de  Boisgelin  ranking 
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SO  conspicuous  a  person  as  the  late  Gustavus  111.  among  the 
contributors  of  private  anecdotes.     Complaints,  he  says,  arc 
sometimes  made  against  the  English  literati  for  not  being  suffi- 
ciently communicative  to  foreigners  :    but,  for  his  part,  he  has 
found  it  much  otherwise ;  and  he  forthwith  inserts  a  flattering 
list  of  persons,  with  Earl  Spencer  at  their  head,  from  whom  he 
has  received  the  most  polite  attentions.     He  occupies  the  re- 
mainder of  his  introduction  with  a  catalogue  raisonnS  of  the  dif- 
ferent publications  on  the  history  of  Hamburgh  and  the  Han- 
seatic  league ;  which,  though  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  twenty 
pages,  is  one  of  the  least  exceptionable  parts  of  the  voliune. 
Next  comes  the  journal  of  a  voyage  by  M.  de  Boisgelin  and 
two  companions  down  the  Elbe  from  Dresden.     Their  expedi- 
tion was  commenced  rather  suddenly,  on  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  against  the  Russians,  in  October,  1806, 
and  was  conducted  with  too  much  haste  and  anxiety  to  admit 
of  a  deliberate  observation  of  the  various  scenes  through  whicli 
they  passed.     Their  vessel  was  a  covered  boat,  containing  room 
for  their  carriage  and  baggage,  as  well  as  for  cooking  victuals ; 
with  accommodation  for  the  rowers,  who  were  four  in  number, 
exclusive  of  the  master.     The  Iiire  of  the  vessel  to  Hamburgh 
was  40{.  sterling;  a  stock  of  provisions  was  sent  on  board  by 
the  travellers;  and,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  bad  inns,  they 
took  beds  with  them,  and  regularly  passed  the  night  in  the 
boat.     Impatient  as  they  were  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
French,  they  were  much  mortified  on  being  exposed  to  almost 
innumerable  detentions  at  the  tolls.     The  houses  at  which  pay- 
ment must  be  made  are  often  at  a  distance  from  the  water-side ; 
and  the  sovereigns  of  the  different  districts  traversed  by  the 
river  insist  on  the  discharge  of  the  tolls  in  their  own  respective 
coins.     The  best  plan  by  far  is  to  bargain  with  the  boat-owner 
to  take  on  himself,  for  a  specific  sum,  the  payment  of  these 
troublesome  dues.     At  each  halting-place,  the  travellers  eagerly 
inq^iired  the  news  from  the  armies,  but  could  learn  nothing  with 
certainty  except  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia.    So 
difficult  is  it  to  acquire  intelligence  by  rumour,  even  of  ne^h- 
bouring  events,  that  four  days  elapsed  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Jena,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  were  ap- 
prized of  the  result. 

"  On  arriving  at  Magdeburgh,  what  a  melancholy  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  to  view !  The  whole  country  was  covered  by  a  line  of 
wa;;on8,  which  extended  beyond  our  si^ht,  and  were  filled  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  their  baggage.  The  ramparts  were  lined  with 
BoIdiiTs,  as  if  besie^d  by  the  enemy.  The  dr>'  ditches  were  fiill  of 
carriage-horses  and  their  drivers,  both  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  fasting, 
the  greater  part  having  neither  eaten  nor  drank  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours.    The  canooo,  and  the  ammunitioD  and  other  wagooi  eanie 
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oa  so  fcst,  that  the  town,  large  as  it  is,  vas  presently  entirely  filled.  In 
FsiD  it  was  represented  at  the  gates,  that  it  was  impossible  to  admit 
more;  that  the  squares,  courts,  and  streets,  were  already  crowded 
irith  carriages;  still  those  who  arrived  continued  rushing  in,  till  at  last 
thej  were  forced  to  open  a  passage  into  tlic  large  enclosure  of  the  ad- 
TBQced  fortifications.  This  some  of  our  party  witnessed ;  and  words 
caoDOt  do  justice  to  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants,  who  appeared  terror- 
struck.  Those  from  the  suburbs  hastened  to  bring  their  most  valuable 
effects  into  the  city ;  and  on  my  inquiring  at  the  custom-house  for  the 
principal  clerk,  they  pointed  out  a  boat  in  wliich  he  also  was  going  to 
the  town  with  his  beds  and  families.'* 

^  Soon  afterwards,  a  hussar  arrived  full  gallop,  and  stopping,  whis- 
pend  the  officer  who  commanded  the  nearest  post  to  the  bridge ;  he 
then  immediately  rode  into  Magdeburgh.  This  officer  was  in  the 
artillery,  and  never  quitted  the  cannon  planted  in  that  place,  for  the 
popose  of  destroying  the  bridge :  it  was  ready  pointed,  and  the  can- 
Domers,  with  lighted  matches,  only  waited  for  the  signal  to  fire.  Hav- 
ing observed  a  decent  dressed  citizen  talking  with  tliis  officer,  who 
appeared  much  alarmed  on  quitting  him,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what 
aews  was  brought  by  the  hussar  ?  I  was  answered, ''  That  the  French 
would  be  in  sight  in  an  hour.^  This  most  disagreeable  intelligence  I 
kept  to  myself,  not  wishing  to  alarm  my  fellow-travellers,  but  my  im- 
p^Dce  to  proceed  can  easier  be  imagined  than  expressed.^' 

The  travellers  were  so  fortunate  as  to  steer  clear  of  the 
French,  and  to  arrive  in  safety  at  Hamburgh.     The  beautiful 
^pearance  of  this  city  from  a  distance  is  productive  of  consi- 
derable disappointment  on  entering  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets. 
The  houses,  built  both  of  brick  and  wood,  project  forwards  into 
the  streets ;  and  the  windows,  as  in  other  towns  of  Germany, 
are  so  narrow  and  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  make  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  lower  orders  look  like  manufactories.     The  popu- 
lation is  computed  at  110,000,  of  whom  near  12,000  are  Jews. 
The  police  is  remarkably  good,  especially  in  cases  of  lire; 
which  attention  indeed  is  indispensable  in  a  town  that  is  built 
principally  of  wood.     So  admirable  ai'c  the  precautions,  and  so 
accurately  do  the  engine-workers  and  others  know  the  parts 
^bich  they  have  to  act,  that  no  instance  has  occurred,  for  many 
JBare,  of  two  houses  being  burned  in  succession.     The  society 
in  this  city  is  chiefly  mercantile,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  noble 
6milies  being  resident  in  it.     Here,  as  in  the  other  great  trading 
cities  of  Europe,  the  merchants  live  with  a  splendour  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  aristocratic  fhmilies.     Literature  ^vas  formerly  at 
a  very  low  ebb  in  Hamburgh :  but,  in  late  years,  a  great  im- 
Jirovenient  has  ^en  .place,  and  the  public  libraries  are  now 
imich  extended.     One  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  place 
is  a  public  pawn-brokerage,  at  whteh  money  is  lent  to  the  ppor 
at  the  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  the  articles,  though 
often  sold  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  parties  to  re- 
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deem' than,  are  so  managed  as  to  obtain  their  real  value. 
Hiough  the  poor  are  very  numerous,  no  one  is  allowed  to  beg; 
they  are  kept  within  doors»  and  made  to  work  for  their  subast- 
ence.  The  most  prevalent  complaints  at  Hamburgh  are  eon- 
simiptions  and  other  affections  of  the  lungs ;  owing,  probably, 
to  the  damp  produced  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  always 
adjoins,  and  not  unfrequently  inundates,  the  city.  Few  places, 
however,  can  boast  more  beautiful  environs.  The  mixture  of 
wood  and  water,  joined  to  extensive  prospects,  makes  the  neigh- 
bouring scenery  delightful  in  summer.  The  Elbe  is  supposed, 
by  many  who  have  not  seen  Hamburgh^  to  be  the  only  river 
near  it :  but,  in  addition  to  tliat  capacious  stream  which  flows 
on  the  south,  it  possesses  the  Alster  to  the  north,  and  the  Bille 
to  the  east.  Though  the  surrounding  country  is  fertile,  the  con- 
course of  inhabitants  makes  living,  and,  consequently,  wages,  so 
high,  that  few  manufactures  are  carried  on  at  Hamburgh.  Sugar- 
refining  ranks  among  the  most  considerable ;  and  there  are,  or 
rather  were,  in  this  city,  nearly  three  hundred  bake-houses  of 
that  description,  great  and  small.  [It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  sugar-houses  in  our  own  country  are  worked  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Germans.]  In  former  years  the  chief  importations 
of  sugar,  as  well  as  of  other  colonial  produce,  were  received 
from  St.  Domingo,  which  made  the  commerce  of  Jiambujgh 
with  France  much  greater  than  with  other  countries :  but,  since 
the  French  Revolution,  the  principal  trade  of  Hamburgh  has 
been  with  England.  The  chief  articles  of  export  from  the 
Elbe  are  com,  timber,  hemp,  lead,  and  wool ;  all  of  which  are 
brought  by  water-carriage  from  a  distance.  Vessels  of  300 
tons  and  upwards  are  obliged  by  their  depth  of  draught  to  com- 
plete their  loading  at  some  distance  below  Hamburgh^ 

M.  de  Boi^lin  commimicates  several  observations  on  a  topic 
which  was  lately  discussed  in  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, viz.  the  rules  of  the  Hamburgh  Bank.  This  establidi- 
ment  is  of  much  older  date  than  the  Bank  of  England,  having 
originated  in  1 61 9.  Our  bank  was  an  institution  of  convenience ; 
theirs,  of  self  defence,  the  neighbouring  states  debasing  their 
coin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  Idnd  of  premium  on  the 
export  of  the  unadulterated  currency  of  Hamburgh.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  merchants  to  pay  their  coin  into  the 
bank,  and  to  make  most  of  their  transactions  by  checks  or 
transfers.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Bank  of  Ham- 
burgh ;  and  its  constitution  still  retains  its  ordinal  character, 
yvith  this  difference,  that  bank  inoney  now  represents  no  particu- 
lar coin,  but  any  silver  of  a  given  fineness.  A  proprietor  of  a 
balance  of  bank  money  is  entitled  to  receive  it  in  this  silver 
whenever  he  chooses :  but  the  merchants  rarely  think  of  drawing 
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it  out,  finding  it  more  convenient  to  make  their  transactions  by 
an  exchange  of  checks. — ^When  treating  of  so  important  a  topic 
as  the  Bank  of  Hamburgh^  we  have  no  objection  to  M.  deBois* 
gelin's  minuteness :  byt  he  unluckily  follows  it  up  with  an  enu- 
meralion  of  other  matters,  of  which  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  njing  that  they  would  be  less  misplaced  in  a  *'  Hamburgh 
Guide''  than  in  a  book  of  travels.  The  history  of  the  ITanseatic 
League,  into  which  the  author  next  enters,  is  given  with  equal 
prolixity,  and  is  of  course  equally  tedious.     Of  the  contents  of 
thirty  pages,  the  only  points  which  we  deem  worth  offering  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  are,  that  the  league,  when  in  its  ple- 
nitude^ consisted  of  sixty-four  towns ;  that  its  dissolution  tookplace 
about  the  year  1630 ;  and  that,  since  that  time,  the  title  of  Hanse 
towns  has  been  confined  to  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburgh. 
The  name  of  Amemunda  in  the  old  list  of  Hanse  towns  having 
puzxled  some  authors,  we  believe  that  we  can  solve  the  difiiculty, 
and  may  safely  pronounce  it  to  havebeen  Amemuyden,  In  the 
Uand  of  Walcheren,  which  was  formerly  a  sea-port  of  some  con- 
sequence, though  it  is  now  an  inconsiderable  village. 

After  Us  minute  account  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  M.  de  Bois- 
gelio  proceeds  to  a  description  of  Denmark ;  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated  to  our  readers,  is  nothing  else  than  a  translation 
of  the  part  of  the  Voyage  des  deux  Francois  which  related  to  that 
kingdom,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the  alterations  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years.  For  the  latter,  the  author 
is  indebted,  as  he  acknowledges,  (Introduction,  p.  4.)  toM.  Cat- 
teau's  valuable  work.  Tableau  des  Etats  Dannois. — We  extract 
several  passages  of  the  description  of  Copenhagen : 

*^  Some  parts  of  this  city  are  magnificeDt  The  Ooth-Street  is  a 
■lie  In  lepgtb,  and  built  io  a  straight  line.  It  is,  Id  general,  well  pav^d 
vidi  Ifaig-fltooes  ibr  foot-passengers  in  almost  all  the  streets ;  but  these 
sn  too  namyw  to  be  of  any  use ;  added  to  which,  they  are  crossed  by 
bneb  between  each  house;  and  though  these  are  usually  covered 
vilk  pbnks.  It  is  not  always  the  case ;  which  makes  it  inconvenieot, 
wA  lodeed  dangerous,  to  walk  in  the  dark.  The  city  is  pretty  well 
l%bted.-— Since  the  great  fire,  which  destroyed  nearly  a  third  of 
CofKohageo,  in  1795,  and  which  consumed  the  worst  part  of  the  town, 
the  whok  has  been  greatly  embellished,  and  handsome  houses,  regularly 
Witt  have  replaced  the  ancient  ones.''— 

**  Copenhagen  is  very  interesting  to  a  traveller,  and  contains  man  y 
ioeemUishnents,  which  ought  to  be  accurately  examined.  This  ci^ 
aailet  to  the  advantages  of  a  capital  all  those  arising  from  a  commer* 
dd  (own.  The  port  Is  safe  and  very  handsome ;  and  there  are  a  great 
may  canals,  which  are  extremely  convenient  for  transporting  merchan*- 
be,  and  carrying  it  to  the  different  store-houses  appointed  to  receive 
it  The  raimber  of  inhabitants  In  Copenhagen  amounted,  in  the  year 
1798,  to  85,470;  and  in  1790,  to  83,618.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to 
keiieve>  this  calculation  be  just,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  diis 
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city  has  been  nearly  the  same  for  some  time,  and  even  hi  some  degree 
diminished.  It  is  probable  that,  owing  to  the  deamess  of  Copenhi^en* 
several  persons  may  have  retired  either  into  the  country,  or  into  pio- 
viucial  towns." — 

'*  Tliere  are  very  few  assemblies  in  Copenhagen.  Ombre  is  the 
favourite  game,  even  at  court  The  corps  diplwnaiique  is  the  great 
resource  of  foreigners;  and  tlie  ministers  almost  constantly  live  amongst 
themselves.  TlM^y  have  established  a  private  theatre,  where  they 
perform  once  a  fortnight,  and  the  ro}'al  family  constantly  attends. 
There  arc  also  different  clubs,  the  members  of  which  frequently  give 
balls  and  concerts  in  the  winter,  where  foreigners  find  no  difficulty  lu 
being  admitted.^' — 

''  If  we  compare  Copenhagen,  with  respect  to  science,  to  the  other 
cities  of  Europe,  tlie  advantage  will  undoubtedly  not  be  on  her  aide. 
The  nortliem  coimtrics  are  in  general  very  much  behind-hand  in  every 
thing  relating  to  arts  and  sciences;  which  we  attribute  to  two  priocipal 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  climate  can  have  no  great  attractiona 
for  those  born  in  a  milder  atmosphere ;  it  indeed  must,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, prevent  learned  and  ingenious  foreigners  from  settUng  in  the  coun- 
try. The  northern  people  are  therefore  left  very  much  to  themselves; 
which  must  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  sciences,  and 
still  more  upon  that  of  the  arts,  which,  in  our  opinion,  require  fordgn 
assistance  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  A  second  obstacle  is  the  poverty 
of  the  country-,  which  cannot  be  remedied.  Affluence  is  necessary 
for  encouraging  the  arts;  and  it  b  impossible  they  can  flourish  where 
the  fortunes  of  individuals  arc  so  moderate  as  they  generally  are  in 
Denmark,  though  in  Sweden  they  arc  still  more  so.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  tliought  that  tliere  arc  no  men  of  letters,  Ubraries,  nor  cabinets 
of  curiosities,  in  Copenhagen."— 

^  Holbeig,  a  native  of  Norway,  though  in  very  confined  circumstaii- 
ccs,  travelled  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  last  at  Copenhagen.  Possessed  of  very  superior  talents,  and  ezpreas- 
ing  hb  ideas  with  peculiar  facility,  he  published  a  variety  of  works 
on  different  subjects.  He  wrote  upon  history,  geography  and  phi- 
losophy ;  he  also  tried  his  genius  in  the  satirical  and  burlesque  a^e, 
but  he  owes  his  reputation  principally  to  his  comedies ;  though  it  fii 
very  apparent,  on  reading  the  theatrical  works  of  this  fruitful  author, 
tliat  he  had  been  introduc^  at  too  late  a  period  into  the  kind  of  society 
capable  of  refining  his  taste,  and  formii^  his  judgment"— 

^*  From  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  moment, 
many  circumstances  have  combined  to  invigorate  talents,  and  to  extend 
the  field  of  letters  and  science.  Several  men  of  distinguished  merit 
have  been  enabled  by  government  to  undertake  travels  and  voyages  to 
increase  knowledge,  and  to  make  useful  discoveries.  Learned  and 
literary  societies  have  been  formed;  public  libraries  have  been  consi- 
derably augmented ;  money  being  in  general  less  scarce,  a  taste  for 
reading  and  information  of  different  kinds  has  spread  through  all  ranks 
of  people.** 

The  library  of  the  king  of  Denniark  is  a  large  collection ; 
amounting,  since  the  purchase  of  the  late  Mr.  Suhm's  books,  to 
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260,000  volumes.  The  university-library  is  said  to  consist  of 
60,000  volumes. — If  wc  turn  from  literature  to  trade,  and  com- 
pute the  number  of  ships  which  aimually  navigate  the  Baltic,  we 
find  those  of  our  own  country  greatly  surpassing  those  of  any 
other.  A  list  is  given  (p.  52.)  of  the  number  of  vessels  which 
paid  toll-dues  at  the  Sound  during  a  period  of  fourteen  yearF. 
from  IT77  to  1790,  in  which  we  hnd  the 

Aggregate  of  Danish  shipping  to  be  20,454 

Dutch         -        -  20,861 

Swedish        -        -      24,529 
English        .        -       36,165 

Many  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  vessels  being  coasters,  thc- 
Dutch  was,  no  doubt,  the  flag  which,  in  extent  of  tonnage,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  ours:  but  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
not  only  was  the  total  of  their  shipping  greatly  inferior,  but  the 
|Ht3gressive  variation  was  altogether  in  our  favour,  their  number 
h^ag  annually  on  the  decrease,  while  ours  proceeded  in  an 
augmenting  ratio. — The  military  force  of  Denmark  in  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  may  be  computed  at  60,000  men,  of  whom 
about  the  half  are  constantly  under  arms.     Enlisting,  we  under- 
stand, is  no  longer  the  mode  of  raising  troops ;  but  all  young 
men,  except  the  sons  of  citizens,  are  accounted  liable  to  enter 
on  service  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     These  individuals  draw 
lots,  and  all  those  who  are  thus  selected  are  obliged  to  serve  during 
SIX  years ;  by  which  means  an  addition  of  6  or  7,000  men  is  an- 
inially  made  to  the  army  in  Denmark,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick. 
As  a  third  only  of  the  army  is  embodied  at  a  time,  two  years 
of  actual  duty  are  all  that  is  required,  attendance  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June  being  accounted  sufficient  during  the  rest  of  the 
period.    At  the  end  of  the  six  years  the  soldier  becomes   a 
militia-man,  in  which  capacity  he  attends  muster  a  fen'' days  only 
in  the  year.     In  eight  years  more  he  is  exempted  from  this  duty, 
and  his  name  is  inscribed  in  the  reserve-militia,  a  corps  which  is 
scarcely  ever  assembled. 

M.  de  Boi^elin's  second  volume  is  appropriated  to  an  account 
rf  Sweden ;  in  which,  as  in  that  of  Denmark,  we  have  a  trans- 
lation of  the  old  work,  with  certain  appendages  arising  out  of 
events  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  latter.  Skone,  or 
Scania,  the  first  province  entered  by  the  traveller  arriving  from 
die  south,  has  a  milder  climate  than  any  other  part  of  Sweden ; 
and  the  horses,  oxen,  and  animals  of  every  kind,  are  larger  than 
elsewhiere.  The  population  here  is  not  so  thinly  scattered  as  in 
the  rest  of  Sweden,  being  computed  to  amount  to  250,000  souls. 
In  addition  to  other  towns,  Scania  contains  Malmoe,  a  flotu'ish- 
ing  place  with  9,000  inhabitants;  and  Lund,  the  seat  of  the  second 
Swedish  University.    Carlscrona,  the  chief  naval  harboiu*  and 
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arsenal  of  Sweden,  is  situated  in  the  adjoining  province  of  file- 
kingen.  Is  is  well  built,  and  takes  rank  in  the  list  of  Swedish 
cities  after  Stockholm  and  Gottenburgh.  The  port  is  exceUent, 
and  strongly  defended  both  by  nature  and  art.  Gottenbuigh 
has  thriven  greatly  during  the  war  which  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  agitated  the  chief  part  of  Europe.  From  the  circumstance 
of  having  canals  cut  through  the  principal  streets,  and  rows  of 
trees  planted  along  their  banks,  it  bears  resemblance  to  a  Dutch 
toM'n :  but  of  foreign  merchants  the  British  are  here  both  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  in  favour.  It  will  require  in  Bona- 
parte more  dexterity  than  his  denunciations  against  trade  have  as 
yet  discovered,  to  accomplish  a  change  in  the  mercantile  pre- 
dilections of  the  Swedes. 

The  author  expatiates  largely  on  the  integrity  of  the  Swedish  pea- 
santry ;  whom  he  declares  to  be,  in  that  respect,  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  lower  class  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
He  regrets,  however,  to  add  that  this  high  reputation  is  on  the 
decline  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  portions  of  the  kingdom  which 
are  most  frequented  by  travellers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
em  provinces,  and  of  the  retired  parts  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
still  maintain  that  piirity  of  character  which  caused  it  to  be  said 
that  a  trunk  might  be  sent  unlocked,  in  perfect  safety,  from  one 
end  of  Sweden  to  the  other;  but  Stockholm  has  lost  all  claim  to 
a  participation  in  this  high  honour.  Morals  are  there  nearly  on  a 
par  with  those  of  other  capitals;  and  adventurers  are  as  numerous 
as  in  most  cities  which  ai*e  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population. 

^*  The  predominant  religion  is  the  Augsburg  ConfessioD  of  Faith, 
which  has  not  undergone  the  smallest  change :  but  liberty  of  conscience 
is  everywhere  allowed,  and  no  mode  of  worship  prohibited.  '  The 
Catholics  have  a  church  at  Stockholm ;  there  are  near  two  thousand  hi 
that  city,  and  at  least  six  thousand  more  in  different  parts  of  the  kiog^ 
doro.  Many  families  of  that  persuasion  are  establbhed  in  Finland,  wlio 
come  to  Stockholm  once  a  year,  or  at  least  once  in  two  years,  to  per- 
form the  acts  of  devotion  prescribed  by  their  religion."-* 

'*  The  Swedes  are  infinitely  better  informed  than  other  nations;  and 
all  the  peasantry,  without  any  exception,  know  how  to  read.  Gmtavas 
III.  who  never  neglected  any  thing,  nad  reason,  from  thlscircumstaoce, 
to  dread  the  effects  of  news  from  France,  and  the  influence  it  might 
have  upon  the  minds  of  his  people :  he  therefore  forbad  mention  lieing 
made  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  Swcdbh  Gazette,  not  wishing 
to  have  any  thing  appear  in  the  public  prints  eitlier  for  or  against  it; 
thinking,  with  reason,  that  ignorance  upon  this  subject  was  the  best 
method  of  insuring  the  happiness  of  his  people." — 

**  The  peasant!  form  the  fourth  order  of  the  state :  ami  Sweden  is  the 
only  place  in  Europe  (at  least  the  only  considerable  nation)  where  the 
husbaudman  is  r^arded  as  any  thing."* 

V  *  ^  The  oaie  is  Um  nmeio  the  TytoL'^ 
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The  encomium  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Swedes  is,  however, 
!o  be  taken  with  qualiiication,  since,  in  another  passage,  we  find 
JM.  de  Boisgelin  holding  a  very  different  language : 

"  Learning  has  been  very  liitle  cultivated  for  some  years  paat  ia 
Sweden;  reading  is  not  the  taste;  and  the  generality  of  people  are  not 
desirouB  of  improvement;  the  uobles,  especially,  when  taken  in  a 
nais,  are  reputed  ignorant :  the  clergy,  indeed,  are  better  informed, 
which  is  usually  the  case  everywhere;  but  even  amongst  that  body 
there  arc  very  few  particularly  distinguished  by  their  superior 
knowledge.  Gustavus  III.  however,  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro- 
gress iji  science ;  and  the  academies,  gymnasiums,  and  public  schools, 
are  striking  proofs  of  tlie  enlighU;ned  genius  of  tliat  excellent  prince." 

The  contradiction  between  these  passages  is  to  be  reconciled 
by  the  distinction  that,  while  the  commonalty  in  Sweden  are 
))etter  informed  tlian  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  parti- 
cularly the  Koman  Catholic  states,  the  higher  ranks  have  no 
pretensions  to  any  such  superiority:  but,  which  is  worse,  a  part 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  a  most  essential  part  too,  we  mean  the 
Ecnate,  must  be  said  to  be  greatly  behind  their  poorer  country- 
men ia  the  national  virtue,  integrity.  Tl»c  election  of  Berna- 
dotte  afforded  to  all  Europe  a  memorable  example  of  the  power 
of  foreign  gold ;  and  the  following  anecdote  (p.  368.)  will  show 
that,  by  thus  acting,  the  senators  of  the  present  day  have  only 
copied  the  example  of  their  fatliers  and  grandfathers: 

"  A  senator  agreed  witli  the  French  ambassador  to  sell  him  his 
vote  in  an  affair  of  conse(|uence,  for  four  thousand  plottes ;  (somewhat 
abo\*e  tlirce  humlred  pounds.)  The  secretary'  of  the  embassy,  who 
was  sent  to  pay  liim,  met  the  senator  in  his  carriage,  and  acquainted 
Inm  with  the  business  he  was  going  upon.  The  senator  said  he  need 
not  proceed  any  further,  but  give  him  the  four  thousand  plottes,  which 
itere  in  bank  notes.  The  young  man  gave  him  the  money,  as  any 
one  else  would  have  done  in  tlie  same  situation;  but  how  great  was 
bb  surprise  and  indignation,  when  his  ambassador  informed  him  the 
m^n  morning,  that  the  senator  demanded  the  sum,  which  he  absolutely 
denied  having  received.  The  affair  in  question  was  very  important* 
aod  this  man's  opinion  of  great  weight;  consequently,  it  was  thought 
more  prudent  to  give  eight  thousand  plottes,  than  to  sacrifice  font 
thousand  for  nothing.  The  ambassador  and  his  secretary  (who  is 
cow  likewise  an  ambassador)  were  both  alive  in  1703." 

We  turn  our  eyes  with  impatience  from  fueh  gross  rascality 
to  contemplate  the  rude  honesty  of  the  Dalecarlians,  and  the 
fiterary  tranquillity  of  Upsal: 

^  Dalccarlia  is  more  than  eighty  leagues  in  lengtli,  and  sixty  broad, 
Vox-.  II.  New  Series.  13 
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There  is  very  little  ara})Ic  laiul,  and  tlic  population  is  not  prepot' 
tionute  to  such  an  <.'xteiil  of  country,  the  number  of  inhabitants  only 
amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  principtd^ 
and  indeed  the  only  riches  conbii^t  in  mines  and  for/^s;  but  tlib 
country,  iutersp(Tsed  as  it  is  with  lakt'S,  forests,  and  torrents,  may  at 
least  boast  of  pving  birth  to  a  brave,  loyal  |>eople,  ever  attached 
to  tJieir  sovereigns,  though  jealous  of  their  lilxutics.  Tnese  people, 
nearly  as  wild  as  their  native  mountains,  still  preserve  their  original 
harsh,  risfid  mannei-s,  and  style  of  character.  Enjoyius  the  same 
dej^rre  of  freedom,  they  cannot  bcMid  their  netfcs  to  the  yok"  of 
slaver}' ;  and  though  tndy  attached  to  tlieir  kin^,  they  look  up  to 
him  more  as  a  chief  than  a  sovei-eipi  masU.r.  They  are,  however, 
always  ready  to  dofend  his  cause  ;  and  th<*  Dniecarlians  of  the  pre- 
sent tifn(;8  have  given  proofs  to  Gustavus  111.  that  they  have  not  de- 
generated from  their  ancestors.  Whenever  they  meet  the  king,  they 
preserve  their  former  custom  of  taking  him  by  the  hand.  The  Da- 
lecarliaiis  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gray  and  Black,  from  their 
habits  bluing  always  one  or  other  of  tln'se  colours." 

"  Upsala,  formerly  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  now  tliat  of  Upland. 
The  city  is  very  small,  containing  scarcely  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
exclusive  of  the  students,  the  number  of  whom  vary,  as  in  every  other 
university,  though  they  seldom  are  fewer  than  five  hundred.  Upsala, 
tlioush  small,  is  well  inhabited.  Several  Sweclish  noblemen  live  liere, 
either  from  the  wish  of  superintending  their  estates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  to  avoid  the  expense  and  bustle  of  the  capital.  Three  days 
at  least  are  requisite  to  see  Upsala  properly:  for  this  city  contains 
many  objects  of  curiosity,  and  is  doubly  interesting  from  having  been 
the  residence  of  Linna'us  and  Bergmaiin." 

'<  The  University  was  founded  in  1470.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  io 
1624,  made  it  a  grant  of  some  lands,  which  remain  under  the  inspectioa 
of  the  consistory  of  professors.  The  revenue  at  that  time,  twenty -live 
thousand  crowns,  of  three  dollars  each,  is  now  nearly  tripled,  but  tlie 
amount  greatly  depends  u|)on  a  good  or  bad  season.  J' here  are  four 
faculties;  four  divinity  professors  (formerly  there  were  five)  who  coiih 
pose  the  ecclesiastical  consistor}  ;  two  professors  of  civil  law ;  thir- 
teen of  philosophy ;  and  four  of  physic.  The  new  professors  consist 
of  one  of  divinity,  one  of  private  economy,  and  one  of  oratory  and 
politics.  The  professors  have  a  salary  of  fourt(fen  hundred  silver 
dollars,  with  a  hundn'd  ton  of  wheat,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
sixteen  hundred.  There  are  two  vacations  annually,  one  from  the 
14th  of  December  to  the  28th  of  January,  and  the  other  from  Mid- 
summer to  Michaelmas.  The  professors  give  lessons  gratis,  four 
times  a  week ;  but  those  who  ri'Ceive  private;  ones  pay  one,  two,  or 
thiTe  rix-dollars  a  month,  according  to  their  circumstances,  which 
payments  nre  made  at  the  two  terms.  There  are  particuhr  foundft- 
tioMs  called  siip^ndin  (rrhihithns)  cpjoyed  by  above  a  huiKln-d  stu- 
dents It  I'psda.  These  are  worth  from  5/.  to  30/.  sterling,  and  axe 
princip  illv  in  the  gift  of  the  con«iistor^ .  '  The  librar}*  of  this  ITiii- 
vrrsit^  is  much  celebrated  throiichout  Europe,  but  it  scarcelv  deserves 
HO  very  high  a  reputation,   though  it  undoubtedly  contains  many 
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curious  articles;  many  of  which,  however,  are  misplaced  in  a  library. 
The  first  room  is  tledicated  io  the  bclks  UUns^  history,  an<l  natural 
liLitor^'.  ihe  contents  of  tlie  second  were  a  prt^stnit  of  Gustavus  111. 
wheu  prince  ro^al;  which  lionation  is  inscribi;d  on  the  door;  and  the 
third  contains  jurispnuUnce,  divinity,  and  pliysic.  The  manuscripts 
in  this  collection  arc  placed  on  tlie  first  iloor :  tin;  most  curious  is  tiu; 
KiiHiilc  MS.  in  -Uo.  emitted  Co^Lx  Arf^aU*'us  ;  contuinin«;  the  four 
evau^lists  in  ^Id  and  silver  letU'rs:  the  whole  of  the  library  coo- 
siflcs  iu  about  Afly  thousand  volumes.^  " 

Gustavus  II  r.  surrccded  in  accomplishing^  a  revolution  in 
the  fumi  of  pfoviTument,  but  found  it  a  much  more  dilHcult 
task  to  new-model  the  habits  of  his  people.  TImj  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  the  great  curse  of  Sweden,  is  too  dec*ply  rooted  in  the 
people  to  admit  of  control  at  tiie  hand  of  tht^  sovereign;  and 
the  most  shocking  tunuilts  tocik  place  when  the  king  attempted 
to  forbid  the  continuance  of  private  distilLiticm.  Tlie  scattered 
nature  of  the  population  scarcely  admits  of  levying  a  productive 
tax  on  this  the  littest  of  all  objects  for  a  heavy  impost. 

**  Id  the  towns,"  says  M.  de  Bois^elin,  '*  the  taxes  are  numerous, 
and  indeed  heavy.  All  places  uiitler  government  are  taxed;  but  those 
vIm  hold  different  emplo}  ments  pay  only  for  one,  which  is  always 
tbc  most  cousiderabh?  amongst  them.  Those;  who  have  the  title  with- 
iXit  discharging  tlie  duties  of  the  places  pny  the  double  of  what  they 
wouhl  do  if  they  ex<*rciwd  their  employment.  The  taxes  consist — 
1st.  in  the  poll-tax;  2d,  u|)on  all  appointment.^,  revenues,  and  landed 
property;  3d,  upon  wi.idows,  all  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  horses, 
carriaj;es,  superilnous  servants,  silk  furniture,  giUiing,  and  watches; 
4th.  u[>on  silk  clothes,  sniifl',  and  tobacco.*^ 

*'  Arnnf.     Every  province  is  obliged  to  furnish  either  a  rcjjiment 
of  infanlry  or  of  cavalry,  according  to  its  extent  and  pi»pul.ition ;  and 
fiirh  individual,  whether  oflicer  or  soldier,   has  a  portion  of  ground 
allotted  him,  with  a  house  so  situated  that  the  co1(»nel  may  be  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  his  regiment,  and  the  cnptain  in  the  midst  of  his  com- 
paii}':  at  least,  they   endeavour  this  should  be  the  case  as  much  as 
fwsfiibh*.'*     '*  Each  district  must  provide  one  or  more  men,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population;  and  the  moment  a  soldier  joins  the  army,  another 
must  be  iminc diutely  named,  that  the  first  may  Ik*  n-placed,  in  case  of 
^.TiWu  witliout  lof-s  of  time.     Whenever  a  soldier  is  at  liberty  to  quit 
Iherejnment,  which  is  generally  the  case  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
be  Horks  at  his  trade,  or  tUls  the  cround." 

"  The  Swedish  troops  are  spirited  and  wi^ll  principled;  the  oflficers 
an*  brave,  and  tin;  soldiers  very  like  the  IVench  soldiers.  They  are 
not  famims  for  supportintr  a  continued  i\ri\  which  they  cmnot  stand  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  if  they  have  not  the  power  of  returning  it; 
in  that  case  it  becomes  alMilutely  necessary  to  make  them  charge  the 
#nemy.  They  understand  the  uw^of  the  bayonet  and  like  to  employ 
if ;  indeed,  the  Russians   liave  frec^uently  exp'rienced  the  formidable 
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povrcr  of  that  weapon.  Au  officer  must  always  head  hii  troop«  and 
advance  a  lew  steps  before  it,  otherwise  it  is  very  probable  tliey  may 
refu&c  to  inarch ;  but,  that  cei'cinoiiy  performed,  a  Swede  will  follow 
bis  commauder  whithersoever  he  pleases.  The  Swedish  soldiers  are 
religious;  and  prayers  are  coiistautly  read  every  day  in  all  the  regi- 
meuts.  They  are  houest  men,  incapable  of  mean  actions,  and  free 
from  all  tliose  vices  which  reflect  dishonour  on  the  name  of  a  soldier 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Europe.  We  now  only  s|>eak  of  tlie 
national  troops;  for  the  recmited  regiments  and  the  garrisons  are 
much  Uie  same  as  in  other  places.'' 

Though  a  warm  admirer  of  the  t'haracter  of  Gustavus  III. 
TVI.  de  Boi^g^elin  is  ready  to  acknowlcdi^e  the  imprudence  of  his 
proceedings,  j>artlt'ularly  in  his  manner  of  going  to  war  with 
IluFsia  ill  I7«8.  TJie  pr<*rogativc  of  peace  or  war  rested  at 
that  time  with  the  states  of  Sweden ;  but  the  king,  wishing  to 
act  with  secrecy  and  expedition,  had  taken  no  steps  to  olitain 
their  assent.  ()n  the  part  of  his  Swedish  followers,  who  were 
of  tried  fidelity,  this  omission  caused  no  relaxation  of  zeal : 
but  with  the  Finlanders,  whose  language  and  feelings  arc  dif- 
ferent, it  unfortunately  supplied  a  pretext  for  the  acceptance  of 
llusslan  gold.  Sprengpoilen,  a  Swedish  subject  by  birth, 
acting  the  part  of  a  traitor  to  his  country,  ccmtrived  to  bribe  a 
number  of  the  Finland  oflicers,  and  thus  (ibliged  the  king  to 
retreat  at  the  moment  at  which  he  expected  to  march  to  the 
Russian  capital,  and  lay  it  under  contribution.  Gustavus^s  sub- 
RHjuenl  conduct,  in  procuring  to  himself  from  the  senate  (p.  363.) 
the  right  of  making  p<ace  and  war,  was  as  little  entitled  to  com- 
mendation as  his  measures  on  occasion  of  the  usur})ation  in 
1772.  All  these  faults,  however,  are  palliated,  we  had  almost 
said  excused,  by  the  singular  clemency  of  this  remarkable  man; 
a  clemency  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  last  days  of  his  unfor- 
tunate life.  The  pistol  used  by  his  ass;issin,  Ankerstroem,  was 
loaded  with  two  balls,  and  a  great  majiy  nails;  and  the  sur- 
geons being  unable  to  extract  any  thing  more  than  a  slight  part 
of  the  charge,  the  king  expired  after  having  lingered  twelve 
days  in  torment.  \'et,  during  this  long  continuance  of  suflTer- 
ing,  he  preserved  his  charac*teristic  calnniess  and  fortitude.  His 
feeling  towards  the  conspirators  who  had  planned  his  assassina- 
tion  will  be  best  described  by  an  extract  from  the  stattvpaper 
pu]>ljslied  after  his  death  by  his  brother,  the  present  Duke  of 
^udermania : 

•*  lioins;  with  his  bte  maiosty,  who  iias  thi»n  upon  his  death-))ed» 
auil  who  cxpiiT.fl  iu  a  very  few  days,  we  tidked  to  him  of  the  cruel 
iiiisfortuiu'  th.«i  had  bcrfalU  n  him,  and  the  fatal  cons(»qucnce  that  would 
^nsufs    Tht  king  condcisrcudi^d  to  t'^U  us,  that  the  idea  of  the  deserved 
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tortures  vhich  awaited  his   murderers   pained  him  more  than  his 
own    sufferiii*^ ;  arid   he  added,   that  it  weiglied  so  much  upon  \m 
iplrits  as  to  prevent  his  eiijoyiug  a  moment^s  peace,  till  n-e  had  pro- 
mised and  sworn  to  him,  upon  the  t'ailh  of  a  brotlK:r  and  a  prince,  that 
ID  case  he  died,  we  would,  in  consideration  of  his  enti-eaties,  save  the 
lives  of  tliose  unhappy   wretches  who  had  thus  forgotten  the  Qdelitj 
ihey  owed  him.     ^ieltiug  into  tears  at  the  noble  interest  he  took  in 
their  fate,  we  however  ventured  to  represent  that  no  laws,  cither 
human  or  divine,  could  suffer  so  horrible  a  crime  to  escH|)e  thcpunish- 
mf nt  of  death ;  ami  that  the  honour  of  the  Swedish  name,  together 
vith  tlie  public  sufety,  expressly  demanded  tiiis  justice.     His  majesty 
iras  i^nsibly  touched  at  thes4;  sincere  representations,  and  said  Mith 
rnucli  sorrow,  thut  if  the  law  of  reprisal  necessarily  recpiired  blood  for 
!)1(mkI,  and  it*  his  iiiU;rcessions,  as  tiie  paily  coiicernrd,  were  not  sulYi- 
ritnt  to  bave  the  criminal  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  strike  the  blow, 
hi-rcser\'cd  to  himself  the  power  of  pronouncing  that  the  assassin  alone 
should  be  piiniahe<l  with  de:ith,  and  that  he  granted  their  lives  to  all 
*ho  were  concerned  in  the  plot." 

In  conjiefjuencc  of  this  hiiniane  bequest,  the  seiiteiicc  of  death 
pronounced  on  four  of  the  conspirators  was  eoinnmted  to  that 
of  perpetual  banishment,  and  Ank(Tsiroem  wa*^  the  only  suflercr 
t>y  capital  punii^hiuont. 


I  series  of  Plains:  hi  n'hith  it  is  aiteiupUt!  lo  delineate  Ihf 
I  ifroufcer  Ptisiilons  of  (he  Mind.  By  Joanna  BailUe.  Vol. 
i        III.  Fp.  314. 

I  [[From  the  British  Critic.] 

I  We  have,  on  several  occasions,  so  fully  oxpivjjsed  our  opi 
i  uiou  that  the  author  of  these  plays  excels  in  dramatic  e:eni us, 
ihat  we  must  not  be  con«id(Ted  as  in  any  deccreo  retraciinsr  th^n 
I  '-»piiuon,  \vh(»n  we  confess  that  the  present  volume  has  not  fj^rati 
•  fed  us  equally  with  th(j  fornuT.  The  task  which  Miss  B.  hah 
inipofed  upon  her  muse  is  indeed  so  arduous,  that  no  reasona- 
i)ie  person  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  c»xeculion  of  it  not  always 
equally  successful.  Some  passions  are  more  dramatic  thai* 
others;  and  thou^^b  the  poetess  has  proved  that  fear  may  in  some 
cases  become  tragical,  it  is  assundly  rather  a  comic  than  a  tra- 
siic  pas!!?ion,  contempt  luMnt*;  so  very  apt  to  follow  upon  the  stri- 
kinei^  appearance  of  it.  Xevtulheh^ss,  she  has  attemptc^l  to  found 
two  tragedies  upon  h,  one  in  verse  and  (»ne  in  prose.  These, 
with  a  comedy  on  the  same  passion,  and  a  serious  nuisical 
drania  f»n  Hope,  make  up  the  prr^^ent  volume. 

Of  the  *wo  tragedies,  it  is  certain  that  both  contain  ftrikinii 
*iituatioiis,  well  conceived,  and  forcibly  written.     Yet  all  tht 
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art  and  j^cniiis  of  the  wriu^r  faiJ  to  convince  us  that  the  h 
arc  ucli  chusen  lor  Hramas.  A  sensible,  elegant  and  intt 
woman,  irrecovcjrably,  as  it  should  seem,  frighted  out 
senses,  by  a  supposed  apparition,  with  every  p(»ssible  all< 
for  female  weakness,  is  a  spectatrle,  in  the  first  instance,  co: 
iblc,  and  in  the  second  horrible.  No  cordial  sympat 
justly  be  expected  for  an  excess  of  apprehension,  morbi 
the  first;  and  when  worked  up  into  fixed  insanity,  painfu 
than  afTectinrj.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  tragedy  of  O 
which  we  cannot  but  think  that  very  high  powers  of  poetic 
have  been  unfortunately  employed. 

The  Dream  follows,  a  tragedy  in  three  acts,  and  in 
In  the  first  place  we  object,  and  strongly  object,  to  a  tras 
prose.     But  much  more  material  is  our  objection  to  the 
employed.     It  is  true,  that  stories  are  in  circulation,  an< 
of  them,  perhaps,  not  ill  authenticated,  of  such  an  etfoct 
as  is  there  represented,  that  of  causing  death.     But  tl 
event  should  happen  to  a  brave  and  tried  general,  to  on 
even  under  the  influence  of  this  apprehension,  is  ready  i 
the  issue  of  the  most  unecjual  conflict.  Is  perhaps  possible 
it  be,  it  must  always  carry  with  it  so  striking  an  appcara 
improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  that  the  mind 
assent  to  it.   W'e  may  grant  it  in  argument  to  be  possible, 
becausi^  attested  than  understood ;  but  to  form  a  conc(?ptio 
or  to  contemplate  a  picture  of  it,  as  a  reasonable  subject,  e 
the  power  of  acquiescence.   If  Osterloo  be  driven  to  this 
of  apprehension  by  conscience,  what  becomes  of  his  cons 
when  he  is  to  fight  with  desperation? — but  the  truth  is,  wl: 
see  him  so  cowed  we  disbelieve  his  courage,  and  av  hen 
him  so  brave  we  cannot  conceive  his  cowardice.  The  two 
dest  rov  each  other. 

Of  the  comedy  called  The  iSiege,  intendt»d  to  illustra 
same  passion,  we  shall  say  but  little.  Th(?  comic  muse  dc 
smile  upon  this  author.  The  passion  c»f  fear  has  lx*en 
supremely  ridiculous  by  almost  every  dramatist,  and  the 
bition  of  it  here  is  certainly  much  less  ridiculous  than  m; 
tin;  former  instances.  The  timid  Count  N'aldemere  is 
pitiable  than  laughable ;  and  c»ven  they  who  have  exposi 
are  obliged  to  own,  in  the?  last  scene,  that  they  have  ust 
unfairly.  But  exclusive  of  this  principal  fault,  there  is  s*. 
a  want  of  the  vis  comica  throughout,  that  unless  the  auth 
more  courage  than  the  boldest  personage  in  her  drama,  si 
hardly  venture  again  into  the  path  of  comedy.  Her  I 
comedies,  if  we  recollect  them  rightly,  had  not  nuich 
power  of  exhilaration,  and  after  this  further  trial,  it  will 
be  most  wise  to  rrtronch  this  part  of  the  plan,  and  to  writt 
tragedie?:. 
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When  we  say  th;s,  however,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  exclude 

such  dramas  as  that  which  concludes  the  volume.     It  is  not 

indeed  a  trag^edy,  but  it  is  serious,  and  in  blank  verse.    It  is  also 

musical,  forming  thereby  a  new  variety  in  the  forms  of  the 

drajna.     But  it  is  Ijeautiful.    Every  thing  is  pleasing  in  it.    The 

£oqgs,  the  situations,  the  composition,  every  part,  in  short,  is 

elegant  and  interesting.  Such  a  nmsical  drama,  properly  managed, 

would,  we  are  convinced,  hav^e  great  attractions.     It  avoids  the 

heaviness  of  the  serious  opera,  by  not  throwing  the  dialogue 

Into  recitative;  and  the  songs  being  introduced  with  propriety, 

would  assist,  instead  of  encumbering  the  dialogue.     Such  are 

the  general  characteristics  of  these  dramas,  from  some  of  which 

ve  shall  now  proceed  to  give  sjK»cimens. 

Orra,  the  heroine  of  the  tragedy  which  bears  that  name,  is 
represented  as  being  habitually  subject  to  the  impressiojis  of 
superstitious  fear.  With  these  dispositions  strong  upon  her,  she 
is  sent  for  a  time  to  reside  in  a  lonely  castle  reputed  to  be 
buiited,  and  really  occupied  by  a  secret  gang  of  outlaws,  who 
cfjntrive  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  place  by  tremendous 
noises,  which  tht^y  produce  at  night.  Her  apprehensions,  on 
being  left  alone  in  this  place,  are  thus  depicted.  It  should  be 
premised  that  Rudigere  is  a  villain,  who  has  deep  designs  upon 
k'T, 

Rud,  •'-  All  still  witliin. — Fm  tired  and  heavy  grown : 
ni  lay  iiic  down  to  rest     Slif^  is  secure : 
Nooue  can  pass  ine  here  to  gain  her  chamber. 
If  pIio  hold  parley  now  with  any  tliinof, 
It  Prtist  in  truth  be  «;liost  or  pprite, — llci<rh  ho ! 
l*m  tired,  aii<i  will  to  bed. 

{Lays  himsdfon  the  couch  amlfalU  asleep.     The  crf^  of  hmmds 

is  thrn  heard  ivithout  al  a  distance^  with  the  ifound  of  a  horn  ; 

and  presently  Orra  enters,  burstini(  from  the  door  of  an  adjoin- 

ins^  chiunbeT  in  great  alarm.) 

Or.  Cathrina!  shTpest  tliou.^     Awake!  Awake! 

(Rwming  up  to  the  couch  and  startinsc  back  on  seeing  Rudigere.) 

That  hatrful  viper  here ! 
Js  fliib  my  ni<r|it1y  piard  ?  Detested  w retell ! 
I  will  Ftral  back  jurain. 

(Walks  softly  on  tiptoe  to  the  door  of  her  chamber,  when  the 
cry  of  hounds,  &'C.  is  again  heard  without,  nearer  than  be- 
fore.) 

O  no !  I  dare  not. 
Tho'  BWpinir,  and  most  li«trfnl  when  awake, 
Scill  he  is  natural  life  nnd  may  be  'waked. 

(Listcnimr  again.) 
^Ti?  nearer  now :  that  dismal  thrilling  blast ! 
I  must  awake  him. 
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{Approaching  the  couch  and  shrinking  hack  again.'^ 
O  no !  uo  iio  ! 
Upon  liiB  face  he  wears  a  hoiriil  smile 
That  speaks  bad  llioughts,  (Rud.  speaks  in  } 

He  mutters  too  my  name. — 
I  dare  not  do  it.  {Listening  again.) 

The  dreadful  sound  is  now  upon  tlie  wiud, 
Sullen  and  low,  as  if  it  wound  its  way 
Into  the  cavern'd  earth  (iiat  swaliowM  it. 
I  will  abide  in  patient  silence  here ; 
Tho^  hateful  and  asleep,  1  feel  uie  still 
TCear  something  of  my  kind. 

{Cresses  her  anns^  and  leans  in  a  cowering  posture  over 
of  a  chair  at  a  distance  from  the  cotah  ;  when  pra 
horn  is  heard  withotit^  louder  than  he/ore,  and  she  si 

0  it  returns !  as  tho'  the  yawning  earth 
Had  given  it  up  again,  near  to  the  walls. 
The  horribly  mingled  din!  'tis  nearer  still: 
'Tis  close  at  hand :  His  at  the  veiy  gate ! 

{Rumiing  tip  to  the  couch.) 
Were  he  a  murderer,  clinching  in  his  hands 
The  bloody  knife,  I  must  awake  him. — No ! 
That  face  of  dark  and  subtle  wickedness! 

1  dare  not  do  it.    {LAstcning  again.)    Aye ;  'tis  at  the  gate- 
Witliin  the  gate. — 

W\mi  rushing  blast  is  that 
Shaking  the  doors?  Some  awful  visitation 
Dread  entrance  makes !  O  mio  hiy  God  of  Heaven ! 
A  sound  ascends  the  stairs. 

Ho,  Rudigorc ! 
Awake,  awake  !  Ho !  Wake  thee,  Rudigere ! 

Rud.  {waking)  What  ciy  is  that  so  terribly  strong? — lla 
What  is  the  mattiT  ? 

Or.  It  is  within  tlie  walls.    .Didst  thou  not  hear  it  ? 

Rtid.  What  ?  The  loud  voice  that  callM  me  ? 

Or.  No,  it  was  mine. 

Rud.  It  sounded  in  my  ears 

With  more  Uian  human  strength. 

Or.  Did  it  so  sound  ? 

There  is  around  us,  in  this  midnight  air, 
A  power  surpassing  nature.     List,  I  pray : 
Altho*  more  distant  now,  dost  thou  not  hear 
The  yell  of  hounds ;  ihc  spectrr>huiitsmanV  horn  '• 

Ru(L  I  hear,  indeed,  a  strangely  mingled  sound : 
The  wind  is  howling  round  the  battlements. 
But  rest  secure  where  safety  is,  sweet  Orra ! 
Within  these  arms,  nor  man  nor  fiend  shall  harm  thrf\''     P.  :j 

This  is  conceived  and  written  with  great  force,  anc 
easily  be  imagined  that  when,  after  this,  she  is  assailed  I 
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she  has  been  worked  up  to  IhjIicvc  a  real  spectre,  though  it  is 
indeed  her  lover  in  disguise,  she  falls  the  victim  of  her  disorder 
ed  imagination,  and  loses  her  senses  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 
Such  is  the  catastrophe  of  this  piece.  Horrible  enough  cer- 
tainly, if  the  previous  apprehension  lye  supposed,  but  not,  to  our 
feeling,  a  judicious  subject  for  a  tragedy.  The  character  of 
Glottenbal,  in  this  drama,  bears  very  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  Cloten  in  Cymbeline,  as,  indeed,  even  the  name  intimates. 

From  the  prosaic  tragedy  called  The  Dream,  we  do  not  see 
that  we  could  take  any  specimen  satisfactory  to  our  readers, 
though  we  do  not  deny  that  the  whole  may  be  read  with  inte^ 
rest,  notwithstanding  the  improbabilities  it  involves.  Nor  will 
the  comedy  supply  us  better  with  matter  for  detached  consider- 
ation. We  come  then  to  the  musical  drama  on  Hope,  called 
The  Beacon,  and  here  beauties  are  numerous.  It  opens  with 
this  choral  air  : 

'*  Up !  quit  thy  bower,  late  wears  the  hour ; 
Lon^  have  the  rooks  caw*d  round  thy  tower  ; 
On  flower  and  tree  loud  hums  the  Imk^; 
The  wilding  kid  sports  merrily : 
A  day  so  bright,  so  fresh,  so  clear, 
Shioetli  wheu  good  fortunc^s  near. 

Up  I  lady  fair,  and  braid  thy  hair, 
And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air; 
The  lulling  stream,  that  sooUf  d  Uiy  dream, 
Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam ; 
And  hours  so  sweet,  so  bright,  so  gay. 
Will  wall  good  fortune  on  its  way. 

«'  Up !  time  will  tell ;  the  friar's  bell 
Its  service-sound  hath  chimed  well ; 
The  aged  crone  keeps  liousc  alone. 
And  reapers  to  tlie  fields  are  gone; 
The  active  day  so  boon  and  bright, 
May  bring  good  fortune  ere  the  uight.^    P.  269. 

The  other  songs  are  also  finely  written.  The  eclaircisse- 
ment  in  the  second  act  is  striking.  The  heroine,  Aurora,  thus 
addresses  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem: 

"  Renowned  men  ye  are ;  holy  and  brave ; 
In  every  field  of  honour  and  of  arms 
Some  of  your  noble  brotherhood  are  found : 
Periiaps  the  valiant  knights  I  now  beliold. 
Did  on  that  luckless  day  against  the  Souldain 
Withbrave  De  Villcneuve  for  tlie  cross  contend. 

Vol,  ILNerv  Series,  14 
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If  this  be  80,  you  can,  perhaps,  inform  me 
Of  one  who  in  the  battle  fought,  whose  fate 
Is  stiii  unknown. 

Jst  Knighi.  None  of  us  all,  fsdr  dame,  so  honourM  were 
As  in  that  field  to  be,  save  thb  young  knight. 
Sir  Bertram,  wherefore,  in  thy  mantle  lapt, 
Staudst  thou  so  far  behind  ?  Speak  to  him,  Lady : 
For  in  that  battle  he  right  nobly  fought. 
And  may,  belike,  wot  of  the  friend  you  mentionM. 

Jur.  (going  up  eagerly  to  the  young  Knight.)  Didst  thou  there 
fight  ?— then  surely  thou  didst  know 
The  noble  £rmingard,  who  from  this  isle 

With  valiant  Conrad  went : 

What  fate  had  he  upon  that  dismal  day  ? 

Young  Ki.  Whate'er  his  fate  in  that  fell  fight  might  be. 
He  now  is  as  the  dead. 

jiwr.  Is  as  the  dead !  ha !  then  he  is  not  dead: 
He's  living  still     O  tell  me— tell  me  this ! 
Say  he  is  still  alive ;  and  tho'  he  breathe 
In  the  foul  pest-house;  tho'  a  wretched  wanderer. 
Wounded  and  maim'd;  yea,  though  his  noble  form 
With  chains  and  stripes  and  slavery  be  disgraced. 
Say  he  is  livincr  still,  and  I  will  bless  tliee. 
Thou  know'st — full  well  thou  know'st,  but  wilt  not  speak. 
What  means  that  heavy  groan  ?  For  love  of  God, 
Speak  to  me ! 

{Tears  the  inantlefroin  hisfaee^  with  which  he  had  concealed  d 
My  ErmiDgard !  My  bh^ssed  Ermingaid ! 
Thy  very  living  self  restored  again ! 
Why  turn  from  me  ? 

Er.  Ah !  cairst  tliou  this  restored  ? 

Aur,  Do  I  not  grasp  thy  real  living  hand  ? 
Dear,  dear ! — so  dear !  most  dear ! — my  lost,  my  found  I 
Thou  turn'st  and  weep^st;  art  tliou  not  so  to  mc  ? 

Er.  Ah !  would  I  were!  alas,  alas!  I'm  lost: 
Sever'd  from  thee  for  ever. 

Aur.  How  so?  What  mean  such  words? 

Er.  {shaking  his  head  and  poifUing  to  the  cross  on  his  mantle,) 
Look  on  this  emblem  of  a  holy  vow 
Which  binds  and  weds  me  to  a  heavenly  love : 
We  are,  my  sw(;et  Aurora,  far  divided; 
Our  bliss  is  wreckM  for  ever."        P.  301. 

Our  readers  will  easily  anticipate  the  conclusion  which  m 
are  about  to  make ;  which  is,  that  thous^h  this  volume  is  on  t\ 
whole  inferior  to  those  that  have  preceded  it,  there  are  n< 
wantinf^  in  it  marks  of  poetic  skill  and  genius,  sulHcient  to  mail 
tain  the  wcli-eamed  fame  of  the  writer. 
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The  Beauties  of  Christianity ;  by  F.  A.  de  Chateaubriand.  Au^ 
ikor  of  Travels  in  Greece  and  Palestinej  Atala^  Src.  Translor 
ted  front  the  French^  by  Frederic  Slioberl.  With  a  Preface 
and  A  o/f «,  by  the  Kev.  Henry  Kett^  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Collegey  Oxford.     In  three  volumes^  Svo. 

[Prom  the  Literary  Panorama,  for  April,  1819.] 

The  objects  of  criticism  are  numerous  and  combined,  though 
distinct.    Sometimes  the  principal  object  is  by  exposure  of  bad 
writers  to  guard  the  public  taste,  and  by  timely  warning  to  pre- 
vent its  debasement.    Sometimes  the  object  is  by  reproof  of  im- 
morality to  defend  the  maimers  of  tlie  times,  and  those  of  the 
rising  generation  especially.    Much  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
heavy,  tasteless,  somnolent  style  in  which  divines  have  treated 
religious  truths.     The  evils  of  the  opposite  extreme  have  not 
yet  been  equally  felt  in  Britain ;  but  the  work  before  us,  with 
sume  others,  of  foreign  origin,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  ne- 
cessity of  vigilance,  to  guard  our  language,  sentiment  and  man- 
ners from  perversion  and  deterioration. 

iVever  was  a  more  unequal  writer  than  M.  Chateaubriand. 
His  thoughts  and  expressions  not  infrequently  glow  with  truly 
poetic  fire :  and  not  infrequently  his  reasoning  is  weak,  his 
phraseology  affected,  and  the  writer  exposes  both  himself  and 
his  subject  to  contempt.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  dangerous 
gitt  to  an  active  and  vigorous  mind  than  a  fervid  imagination, 
uncontrolled  by  judgment ;  unacfjuainted  with  the  power  and 
practice  of  selection.     It  was  well  said  by  an  able  poet, 

Poets  loac  half  the  praise  they  would  haye  got; 
Were  it  but  known  what  they  discreetly  blot* 

In  the  art  of  discreetly  blotting,  M.  G.  is  no  proficient.  He 
has  embodied  his  own  ideas,  and  described  his  own  feelings, 
heedless  whether  his  reader  would  comprehend  them ;  and  he 
has  vitiated  many  an  excellent  thought  by  denying  himself  suf- 
Hcient  lime  for  selecting  the  most  appropriate  expressions,  and 
establishing  by  investigation  the  correctness  of  his  assertions. 

While,  therefore,  we  admire  some  passages  in  his  volumes, 
the  love  of  truth  compels  us  to  censure  others  in  unqualified 
farms ;  and  while  we  feel  the  force  of  some  sentiments  on  our 
hearts,  and  honour  their  author  for  his  noble  conceptions  and 
vigour  of  language,  others  are  so  injudicious,  and  their  dress  so 
fantastical,  that  a  part  of  them  we  pity,  while  other  parts  wc 
t!ondcran. 
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Most  extravagant,  mirely,  is  ]\I.  C.'s  superstitious  nolio 
miraculous  eliicacy  attendant  on  baptismal  affusion.  He 
us,  that  on  one  occasion  **  a  father  Jesuit  dipped  a  napkii 
water,  and  with  it  sprinkled  the  kneeling  crowd,  thus  procu 
everlasting  life  for  those  whom  he  was  unal)le  to  rescue  i 
temporal  death."  No  sound  theologian  will  refer  his  pupi. 
that  action  for  everlasting  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Panoramists  pique  tliemsclve 
their  gallantry  to  the  ladies;  hut  they  cannot  oflicially  com 
plate  the  sex  as  "angelic  beings,"  or  as  other  than  "n 
mortals.'*  They  consider  the  soul  of  man  as  complete  in  it 
whether  he  be  husband  or  bachelor;  and  they  deem  noil 
tetter  than  rant  the  assertion,  that  "  his  soul  as  well  as  his  h 
is  imperfect  without  liis  wife."  But  while  they  condemn 
poetic  furor,  because  misplaced  and  misapplied,  they  car 
justice  to  the  animated  ()aragrapli,  as  a  whole,  in  which  ti 
extravagancies  octcur ;  and  can  forgive  the  wildness  of  its  be 
ning  from  sympathy  with  the  beauties  of  its  close. 

"  The  ivife  i^  a  christian  is  not  a  mere  mortal ;  she  is  an  c.i 
ordinart/^  a  mt/steriouSy  an  angelic  Iwing  ;  she  is  flesh  of  her 
bafuTs  Jleshj  and  bone  of  his  bone,     lit/  his  union  with  her 
man  onlif  lakes  bacJc  a  portion  of  his  sulfslance.     Jlis  soul  as 
as  his  body  is  imperfect  without  his  nife ;  he  possesses  stren 
she  has  lieauty.     He  oppost»s  the  enemy  in  arms,  he  cultiv 
the  soil  of  his  country  ;  but  he  enters  not  into  the  domestic 
tails ;  he  has  need  of  a  wife  to  prepare  his  repast  and  his  bed. 
encounters  afllictions,  and  the  partner  of  his  nights  is  ther 
sooth  them ;  his  days  are  clouded  by  adversity,  but  on  his  cc 
he  meets  with  a  chaste  embrace,  and  forgets  all  his  sorn 
Without  woman  he  would  be  rude,  unpolished,  solitar\': 
would  be  a  stranger  to  grace,  which  is  no  oilier  than  the  smil 
love.     Woman  susjx^nds  around  him  the  (lowers  of  life, 
the  honcvsuckles  of  the  forests  which  adorn  the  trunks  of 
oaks   with  their    perfumed  garlands.      Finally,   the  chris 
husband  and  his  wife  live  and  die  together  ;  together  they  ; 
the  issue  of  their  union ;  together  they  return  to   dust, 
together  they  again  meet  beyond  the  conlines  of  the  toml 
part  no  more."' 

The  title  of  these  volumes,  "  The  Beauties  of  Christianity, 
likely  to  excite  different  ideas  in  the  minds  of  readtu-s. 
a  few  will  expect  to  find  the  l)eauties  of  their  divine  relis 
displayed  i\\  its  moral  t^/Tects.  When  reformation  of  mam 
oviuces  a  renovation  of  mind,  when  the  man  who  was  furioii 
a  lion  ])ecnm(»s  gentle  as  a  lamb,  when  he  controls  those 
sionb  which  he  fonnerly  indulged,  and  malice  is  banished  f 
his  heart  as  blasphemy  from  his  lips,  when  insolence  is  cxchan 
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for  meekness,  and  inebriety  for  temperance,  when  lewdnes- 
fjives  place  to  chastity,  and  avarice  to  liberality,  when  from  be- 
ing a  curse  to  society,  the  convert  l}econies  a  blessing  to  all 
ai'ound  him,  these  they  will  say,  and  justly,  are  the  beauties  of 
Christianity.  Others  will  discover  these  beauties  in  that  princi- 
ple which  accompanies  the  christian  everywhere,  and  governs 
his  inmost  soul,  which  renders  solitude  and  publicity  the  same  to 
him,  in  rescard  to  \\\v  presiding  st^ntiments  of  his  heart,  wliich 
coniimis  the  dictates  of  his  internal  monitor,  and  fonns  his  char 
racter  to  an  elevation,  never  perhaps  expected,  and  not  so  sen- 
sible to  himself  as  visible  to  others.  Right  reason  now  reigns, 
uhere  nierci  sensuality  lately  tyrannised  ;  and  the  liberated  in- 
dividual well  improves  that  freedom  which  fonns  at  once  aa 
occasion  of  his  gratitude  and  a  source  of  liis  delight. 

Tliese  sentiments  M-  C.  \\\\  doubt  not  feels  as  a  man ;  but  in 
this  work   he  writes  as  a  iK)et.     His  object  is  to  prove  thai 
Christianity  is  the  most  favourable  of  religious  dispensations  to 
the  hner  fc^'lings  of  the  mind,  to  taste,  to  genius,  to  the  elegant 
arts,  to  the  lK?lles  lettres,  to  the  liberal  sciences.     Genius,  in 
whatever  fonn  it  appears,  w  hatever  branch  of  study  it  pursues, 
niay  yet  be  christian.     Neither  diagrams  nor  logarithms  arer 
{>rogcril>ed  f)y  true  religion ;  neither  astronomy,  nor  matlicma- 
lics;  neither  history  nor  chronology,  neither  painting  nor  poesy ; 
neither  music  nor  oratory.    M.  C.  /inds  Christianity  in  the;  pomp*- 
JUi  solemnities  of  a  funeral  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and  in  the 
't'cluse  retirements  of  th()s<*  who  biirv  theni«el\es  while  iivim;- 
fhe  din  of  arms  and  feats  of  valour  contribute  to  his  aru:u- 
inenis  no  less  than  those  hit^hlv  laudable  institutions,  which  in 
'helbmi  of  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  refuges  for  the  destitute, 
[      ^pcak  home  to  the  soul  iisclf,  in  favour  of  that  religion  from 
vvhich  they  have  usually  <'manat(rd,  a^id  l)y  whicii  they  arr 
.      «isiially  supiK)rtcd  Jind  directed,     lie  extends  his  ideas  to  ihr 
»      improvements  mad(?  in  a  country,  lo  the  industry  of  its  inhabit- 
''^i^^^^  to  the  state  of  their  towns,  village?  and  roads,  to  all  thai 
^•aii  interest  the  eve,  or  aflect  the  heart.     Whatever  of  indis 
iTiDiinati*  and  even  inco mm* stent  this  assemblage  may  prcsf»ni^ 
'      ^neat allowances  must  be  made  for  its  author,  when  w<*  reflect  thai 
I      he  WTiyio.  for  his  ov.  n  country ;  for  France  still  sunk  in  that  abys^ 
into  which  the  absence  i»f  Christianity  from  all  and  every  of 
th(-sc  particulars,  and  a  thousand  <»tlHTr',  ha<l  plunged  her.    Whea 
the  whole  soul   was  benumbed,  it  wa.^  wise  to  endc»avour  to 
restore  feeling  in  any  part,     forsan  scinfilla  laitt,  was  as  proper 
a  motto  for  a  f-'rench  apoloi:i.-t  for  Christianity,  as  for  the  Humane 
Society.     Certainly  nothing  could  possibly  be  worse  in  poii.'. 
of  compositicm,  of  taste,  of  the  decent  sensibilhies  of  humanity, 
than  those  public  papiM-s,  addresses,  &.c.  whieh  the  press  vohm* 
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ed  forth  on  astonished  Europe,  dinned  with  the  jargon  of  the  all 
promising  Jirj.uOii^  uc  iine  (ft  indivisible.  Such  were  tlie  improvi 
inrnts  of  phiiosophcTS ;  iron)  all  such  improvers  may  heave 
defend  us !  In  ]>ursuit  of  his  object,  M.  C.  institutes  comparison 
between  the  Deities  of  l^agaiiism  and  the  God  of  the  Bible;  wit! 
the  inferior  agents,  the  Genii,  and  the  furies  of  the  former,  lb 
Angels,  Saints  and  Devils  of  the  latter.  He  traces  the  usc^s  mad 
of  each  system  by  its  poets  and  moralists;  he  examines  tliei 
views  of  nature  and  Providence ;  the  characters  they  respective 
ly  present,  their  effect  on  tlie  passions,  on  the  intellect,  on  taste 
style,  &c.  &c.  and  proves  that  in  every  view  infidelity  has  blast 
ed  talent,  has  been  the  corroding  principle,  by  which  wliateve 
was  of  especial  promise  was  definitively  ruined. 

Such  a  work  could  scarcely  fail  of  exciting  considerable  sen 
sation  in  the  country  to  which  it  was  addressed ;  and,  indeed 
such  a  work,  judiciously  conducted,  might  correct  prevailing 
errors  among  ourselves.  The  protestant  and  British  write, 
w^ould  be  unembarrassed  by  the  devices  of  popery  to  captivate 
the  senses :  the  glitter  of  lights,  the  refulgence  of  gems  and  gold 
are  nowhere  enjoined  in  scripture ;  the  severities  of  monach 
ism  add  nothing  to  tlie  "  beauties"  of  our  holy  religion ;  fo. 
certain  it  is,  that  he  who  shuts  himself  up  in  a  convent  ha 
different,  and  even  contradictory,  notions  of  duty  from  him  wlu 
"  went  about  doing  good."  A  fair  comparison  of  the  endea 
vours  among  christians  to  alleviate  the  unavoidable  ills  of  life 
would  prove  greatly  to  the  honoiu*  of  their  profession.  Man} 
are  tlie  temples  and  palaces  shown  as  ruins  of  pagan  maguifi 
cence ;  but,  we  recollect  no  structure  destined  to  sooth  th< 
sorrows  of  the  aflHctcd,  to  combine  the  means  of  cure  with  those 
of  instruction,  to  educate  youth  apart  from  vice,  if  possible,  an( 
to  infuse  good  morals  among  tlie  liulk  of  the  population.  Where 
in  all  Rome,  that  imperial  mistress  of  the  world!  was  any  sue! 
att(.»mpt  made — ^made  from  the  genuine  source  of  piety — the 
love  of  the  Gods  ? 

Such  a  work,  too,  might  be  useful  among  us  in  correcting  tlu 
opposite  prejudices  of  cert.iin  classes  of  people,  one  of  whicli 
charges  the  other  with  preferring  the  trifies  of  time,  miscalled 
elegant  and  learned  studies,  to  the  most  important  matters;  while 
the  otiier  stands  aloof  from  maxims  supposed  to  incu legate  barba- 
rism and  deformity.  That  is  a  mistaken  Christianity  which 
fancies  churlishn(.*ss  and  rusticity,  moroseness  and  meanness,  to 
be  integral  parts  of  the  sacred  system.  Our  Holy  blaster,  while 
he  condescends  to  the  most  ignorant,  k  company,  and  supcrioi 
company,  too,  for  the  most  polite. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  IM.  C.  examines  the  differeni 
sublimilie*  of  Homer  and  IVIilton;  and  he  honourably  adjudges 
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the  palm,  in  general,  to  the  latter.     He  appeals  to  Tasso,  to 
Dante,  iSic.  for  dreadful  images,  and  to  Racine,  Bossuet,  ^e.  lor 
images  of  tenderness,  superior  to  those  of  V  irgil  and  other 
uiclents — a  superiority  derived  from  Christianity.     He  calls  up 
the  dead  of  Port  Royal  to  receive  the  meed  of  praise,  and  the 
Jesuits   he  applauds  and   regrets    almost   without  limitation. 
Some  of  his  remarks  are  very  shrewd.  Those  on  natural  history, 
which  are  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  are  ciuious  and 
striking;  as  may  appear  from  a  specimen  or  two.     Speaking  on 
the  fall  of  man — on  the  seqjent,  says  M.  C. 
"  The  present  age  rejects  with  disdain  wliatever  has  any  tincture 
of  the  marvellous :  arts,  sciences,  morals,  religion,  are  all  strip- 
ped of  tlieir  enchantments.     The  serpent  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  our  observations,  and  if  we  may  venture  to  speak 
out,  we  have  often  imagined  that  we  could  discover  in  him  that 
pernicious  sagacity  and  that  subtlety  which  are  ascribed  to  him 
by  scripture.     Every  thing  is  mysterious,  secret,  astonishing, 
in  this  incomprehensible  reptile.    His  movements  differ  from 
those  of  all  other  animals;  it  is  impossil)le  to  say  where  his 
locomotive  principle  lies,  for  he  has  neither  fins,  nor  feet,  nor 
wings ;  and  yet  he  flits  like  a  shadow,  he  vanishes  as  by  magic, 
Ike  reappears  and  is  gone  again,  like  a  light  azure  vapour,  or  the 
gleams  of  a  sabre  in  the  dark.     Now  he  curls  himself  into  a 
circle,  and  projects  a  tongue  of  fire;  now  standing  erect  upon 
the  extremity  of  his  tail,  he  moves  along  in  a  perpendicular  atti- 
tude as  by  enchantment.     He  rolls  himself  into  a  ball ;  rises  and 
fells  in  a  spiral  line ;  gives  to  his  rings  the   undulations  of 
waves ;  twines  round  the  branches  of  trees,  glides  under  the 
I     grass  of  the  meadows,  or  skims  along  the  surface  of  water,     if  is 
I     colours  are  not  more  determinate  than  his  activity;  they  change 
^ith  each  new  point  of  view,  and  like  his  motion  they  possess 
feise  splendoiu-  and  deceitful  variety. 

"Still  more  astonishing  in  the  rest  of  his  manners,  he  knows, 

like  a  man  polluted  witli  murder,  how  to  throw  aside  his  gar- 

nient  distained  with  blood,  lest  it  should  lead   to  his  detection. 

I    By  a  singular  faculty,  the  female  canrectfive  bjick  into  her  body 

f     the  little  nionst(*rs  to  which  she  has  given  birth.* 

"  The  serpent  passes  whole  months  in  sleep ;  he  frequents 
tombs,  inhabits  sec  ret  retreats,  produces  poisons  which  chill, 
burn,  or  checker  the  body  of  his  victim  with  the  colours  with 

'As  this  part  of  the  description  is  so  rtrj  extraordinary,  it  may  appear  to  want 
confirniation.  "  Mi-  de  Bvauvois,  as  relati-d  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  ticchired  himself  an  eye-witness  of  siicli  a  fact  us  is  atjovc  state<l*  He 
mw  a  lare%  rattlesnake,  which  he  had  dibtiirlR>d  in  his  walks,  open  her  jaws,  and 
inttantly  nve  small  ones,  which  were  lyi  ig  b}  her,  rushed  into  her  month,  lie  re< 
tired  and  watched  her,  and  in  a  quarter  oi  an  liO'ir  saw  Iter  again  discharge  there- 
The  eommoo  viper  does  the  same."  See  <'  Shaw's  General  Zoology,**  voL  III.  i* 
SSi.  374. 
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which  he  is  himself  marked.  In  one  place  he  raisfis  h 
vienacinc^  heads;  in  another  he  sounds  a  rattle;  lie  his.se! 
an  eagli;  of  the  mountain ;  he  bellows  like  a  bull.  He  nati 
associates  with  all  moral  or  religious  ideas,  as  if  in  conpef|i 
of  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  our  destinv.  A 
ject  of  horrf^r  or  adoration,  men  either  feel  an  implai 
hatred  against  him,  or  how  before  his  genius ;  J'aJsehood 
bim  to  his  aid,  and  Prudence  claims  him  as  her  own ;  in  ht 
arms  the  scourges  of  the  furies,  in  heaven  eteniity  is  typilic 
his  image.  He  moreover  possesses  the  art  of  seducing 
cence ;  his  eyes  fascinate  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  honc^iit 
fern  of  the  crib,  the  ewe  to  him  gives  up  her  milk.  But  he 
himself  be  charmed  by  the  harmony  of  swcMit  sounds ;  ai 
subdue  him,  the  shepherd  needs  no  other  ^veapon  than  his 

"In  the  month  of  July,  1791,  we  were  traveUing  in  I. 
Canada,  with  several  families  of  savages  belonging  to  the  n; 
of  the  Onontagu?s.  One  day,  when  we  had  halted  in  a  spa« 
plain  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Oencsee,  a  rattlesnake  enterec 
encampment.  Among  \\b  was  a  Canadian  who  could  play  oi 
flute,  and  who,  to  divert  us  advanced  against  the  serjxjnt 
his  new  species  of  weapon.  On  the*  appr(»ach  of  his  eneni} 
haughty  reptile  curls  himself  into  a  spiral  line,  flattens  his  ] 
inflates  his  cheeks,  contracts  his  lips,  displays  his  envenc 
fangs,  and  his  bloody  throat ;  his  double  tongue  glows  like 
flames  of  fin^;  his  eyes  are  burning  coals;  his  body  swollen 
rage,  rises  and  falls  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge ;  liis  dilated 
assumes  a  dull  and  scaly  appearance;  and  his  tail,  whence 
ceeds  the  death-denounc»ing  sound,  vibrates  with  such  rap 
as  to  reseml)le  a  light  vapour. 

"  The  Canadian  now  l>egins  to  play  upon  his  flute ;  the  sei 
starts  with  surprise  and  draws  back  his  head.  In  propo: 
as  he  is  struck  with  th(?  magic*  oflTect,  his  (»yes  lose  their  fi< 
ness,  the  oscillations  of  his  tail  l>ecome  slower,  and  the  sc 
which  it  emits  grows  weaker,  and  gradually  dies  away, 
perpendicular  upon  their  spiral  line,  the  rings  oi*  the  char 
serpent  are  by  degrees  expanded,  and  sink,  one  aller  ano 
upon  tlic  ground  in  concentric  cin^les.  The  shades  of  as 
green,  white,  and  gold,  rt*covertheir  brilliancy  on  his  quivt 
;^kin,  and  sligliily  turning  his  h»^ad,  he  remains  motionless  ii 
attitude  of  attention  and  j)leasure. 

At  this  moment  the  Canadian  advanced  a  few  steps,  produ 
with  his  flnle  sv»eet  and  simple  udIcs.  The  reptile*  indi 
his  variegated  neck,  opens  a  passage  with  his  head  througl: 
high  grass,  and  begins  to  creep  after  the  musician,  stop 
when  he  stops,  and  beginning  to  follow  him  again  as  soon  a 
moves  forward.    In  tlu>;  manner  he  was  led  out  of  our  c< 
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attended  hy  a  great  number  of  spectators,  both  savasrcs  and 
Europeans,  who  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes  when  they 
witnessed  this  wonderful  effect  of  harmony.  The  assembly 
unanimously  decreed  that  the  serpent  which  had  so  highly  enter- 
tained them  should  be  permitted  to  escape.'' 

Our  author's  account  of  the  manners  of  the  crocodile  is  no 
less  interesting.  But  we  object  to  the  term  "  monster,"  as  ap- 
plied to  a  natural  race  of  creatures — "  species  of  monsters"  is 
intolerable. 

**  In  the  Floridas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apalachian  mountains,  are 
found  springs  which  are  denominated  natural  wulls.     Each  well 
is  scoopeii  out  of  the  centre  of  a  hill  planted  with  orange  trees, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  catalpas.     This  hill  opens  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  towards  the  savaima,  and  at  the  aperture  a  chamiel  is 
coiuiected  with  the  well.     The  hollow  formed  by  the  trees  as 
ihey  overhang  the  fountain,  causes  the  water  beneatli  to  appear 
perfectly  black ;  but  at  the  spot  a\  hei*e  the  aqueduct  joins  the 
base  of  the  cone,  a  ray  t)f  light,  entering  by  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nel, tails  upon  a  single  point  of  the  li(|uid  mirror,  which  pro- 
duces an  eifect  resembling  that  of  the  glass  in  the  camera  ob- 
acura  of  the  painter.     A  solitary  crocodile,  profoiuidly  silent  in 
tbe  midst  of  the  basiji,  c(mipletes  the  illusion.     By  his  motion- 
less attitude,  by  his  large  nostrils  spouting  the  A\ater  in  two 
ttiloured  ellipses,  you  would  take  him  for  a  dolphin  of  bronze, 
in  some  grotto  among  the  groves  of  \  crsailles. 

*' The  crocodiles,  or  caymans  of  the  Floridas,  live  not  always 
in  solitude.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  vear  thev  assemble  in 
troops,  and  lie  in  ambush  to  attack  the  scaly  travellers  who  are 
expected  to  arrive  from  the  ocean.  When  these  Imve  ascended 
the  rivers,  and,  wanting  water  for  their  vast  shoals,  perish  strand- 
I  «t  OH  the  shores,  and  threjitcn  to  infect  the  air.  Providence  sud- 
denly lets  louse  upon  th(^m  an  army  of  four  or  five  thousand 
crocodiles.  The  monsters,  raising  a  tiemcJidous  outcry,  and 
.yJiashing  their  horrid  jaws,  rush  upon  th(^  airrighled  strangers, 
leashed  by  the  redoubled  strokes  of  their  terrilic  tails,  the  bil- 
I  lows  fly  upward  in  clouds  of  foam.  Bounding  from  all  sides, 
the  combatants  close,  seize,  ajid  entwine  each  other.  Now 
plunging  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  they  roll  themselves  in  the 
mud;  now  ascending  to  the  surfac^e  of  the  waves,  the  day  wit- 
nesses their  dreadful  conflicts.  The  waters,  stained  with  l)lood, 
are  cov<»rc*d  with  mangled  carcasses  and  reeking  entrails.  The 
valleys,  mountains,  and  forests  re})eat  the  din  of  the  horrible  affray. 
i\o  description  can  convey  any  idea  of  these  extraordinary  scenes 
(Ascribed  by  travellers,  and  which  the  reader  is  always  tempted 
to  consider  as  mere  exaggerations.  It  often  happens  that  a  hur- 
ficaue,  accompanied  by  one  of  those  earthquakes  so  frequent 

A  0J-.   II.  Nav  iV..TiVy.  I'i 
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between  the  tropics,  overtakes  the  combatants:  the  eanh, 
parched  with  the  fire  of  the  dogstar,  opens;  the  two  seas,  rising- 
ill  rebellion,  attack  both  the  sliores  of  the  new  world,  and  the 
Andes,  shaking  their  riven  summits,  precipitate  their  rocks  and 
their  ices  into  cither  ocean.  Routed,  dispersed,  and  panic-struck, 
the  foreign  legions,  pursu(?d  as  far  as  tiie  Atlantic,  are  obliged 
to  return  to  its  abyss,  that  by  supplying  our  wants  at  some  future 
period,  they  may  serve  without  injuring  us.  In  this  manner  ail 
the  works  of  the  Creator  are  r(»gulated  by  invariable  laws. 

*^  These  sficcics  of  numsters  have  sometimes  proved  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  wisdom  of  the  atheist;  they  are,  however,  extremely 
necessary  for  a  general  plan.  They  inhabit  only  the  deserts 
where  the  absence  of  man  commands  their  prc»sence;  they  are 
placed  there  for  the  expri^ss  purpose  of  destroying,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  great  destroyer.  The  moment  we  appear  on  the  coasts 
they  resign  the  empire?  to  us;  certain  that  a  single  individual  of 
our  species  a\  ill  make  greater  havoc  than  ten  thousand  of  theirs. 


"  Whatev(T  may  be  the  deformity  of  the  Iwings  which  we  call 
jnontiters,  if  wv  consider  them  individuallv,  vve  inav  disc^over  in 
their  horrible  figures  sonu?  marks  of  divine  goodness,  lias  a 
crocodile  or  a  serpent  less  affection  for  her  young  than  a  night- 
ingale or  a  dove  ?  1  1m*  instinct,  or  the  understanding,  of  animals 
varies,  but  the  feeling  is  alike  in  every  species.  Is  it  not  a 
contrast  equally  wonderful  and  pleasing,  to  behold  this  crocodile 
building  a  nest  and  laying  an  ev:;v:;  like  a  hen,  and  a  little  monster 
isbuing  from  that  vc^t*;  like  a  chicken? 

"And  \\hat  solicitude  for  her  family  does  not  the  female  cro- 
codile display.'    She  walks  her  rounds  among  the  nests  of  her 
sisters,  forming  coik»s  of  eggs  and  of  clay,  and  ranged  like  tht^ 
tents  of  a  camp  on  the  bank  of  a  river.     The  Amazon  keep*=? 
d  vigilant  guard,  and  leaves  the  fires  of  day  to  operate;  for  it" 
the  delicate  tenderness  of  the  mother  is,  as  it  were,  reprcsentecf 
in  the  (»gg  of  the  crocodile,  the  strength  and  the  manners  of  that 
powerful  animal  are  denoted   by  the  sun  which  hatches  that 
ccv;^  and  by  tlie  mud  which  serves  them  for  lerment.     As  soon 
as  one  of  the  broods  is  hatched,  the  ft^nale  takes  the  young 
monsters  under  her  protection;  they  are  not  always  her  own 
children,  but  she  thus  starves  an  apprenticeship  to  maternal  cares, 
and  makes  her  dexterity  eepial  to  hcT  future  tenderness.     When 
lier  family,  at  length,  burst  from  their  confinement,  she  conducts 
them  to  the  river,  she  washes  them  in  pure  water,  she  teaches 
tliein  to  swim,  die  catches  small  fjslies  for  them,  and  protects 
them  from  the  males,  by  whom  otherwise  they  would  fn^qnently 
lie  dev(»uiv(l-     A  »Spaniard  of  Florida  related  to  us,  that,  having 
taken  the  brood  of  a  cn)codiIe,  which  he  ordered  some  negroe*; 
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to  cjirry  away  in  a  basket,  the  female  followed  him,  making 
pitiful  lamentations.  Two  of  the  young  were  placed  upon  the 
ground;  the  mother  immediately  began  to  push  tJiem  with  her 
pa%vs  and  with  her  snout;  sometimes  posting  herself  behind  to 
<iciend  them,  sometimes  walking  before  to  show  them  the  way. 
The  young  animals  crawled,  groaning,  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
mother;  and  this  enormous  reptile,  which  used  to  shake  the 
sshores  with  her  bellowing,  then  made  a  kind  i>f  bleating  noise, 
as  gentle  as  that  of  a  goat  suckling  her  kids. 

"  The  rattlesnake  vies  with  the  crocodile  in  maternal  affection; 
this  superb  reptile,  which,  as  it  is  never  the  first  to  aUack,  gives  a 
lesson  of  generosity  to  man,  likewise  prc»sents  to  him  a  pattern 
of  tenderness.  \\'hen  her  olfispring  ai-o  pursued,  she  receives 
them  into  her  mouth:  dissatisfied  with  every  other  place  of  con- 
cealment, she  hides  them  within  herself,  concludhig  that  no 
asylum  can  be  safer  for  her  progeny  than  the  ])osom  of  a  mother. 
A  perfect  example  of  sublime  love,  she  refusers  to  survive  the 
<oj?s  of  her  young:  for  it  is  inipossil)k^  to  deprive  her  of  them 
without  tearing  out  h(»r  entrails.'* 

Ihe  poison  of  this  ser]>ent  is  always  most  violent  at  the  time 
when  she  has  a  family.  Our  author  follows  these  obser\'ations 
to  the  times  and  seasons  wherein  they  take  place ;  and  allots  a 
chapter  to  the  migration  of  plants. 

But  these  are  incidental  observations  only,  though  not  foreign 
from  M.  C.'s  principal  object,  which  is,  to  introduce  a  moral 
appc^al  to  the  conscience,  the  natural  feelings,  and  the  taste  of 
bis  readers.  This  ho  etlects  under  various  forms.  There  is  not 
I  person  of  either  sex  w  ho  has  passed  half  the  age  allotted  to 
n«m,  but  has  felt  the  pain  of  parting  from  a  friend,  a  brother, 
an  object  of  aTectiou,  a  sec<»nd  self.  It  is  very  fair  to  institute 
^comparison  between  the  considerations  whi(»h  infidelity  or 
1  paganism  could  aiFord  to  sooth  the  sufferings  of  the  mind,  while 
1  under  such  aflliction,  and  those  oflered  by  Christianity.  Not 
that  Christianity  answers  all  our  curious  inquiries;  it  s})eaks  the 
language  of  hope,  but  it  does  not  enlarge  byway  of  dissertation. 
-M.  C,  has  the  followijig  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
**  This  genial  w  armth  which  charihf  communicates  to  the  vir- 
tuous pabsions,  imprirts  to  them  a  divine  character.  The  people 
t»f  antiquity  looked  forward  to  a  futurity  that  was  bounded  by 
the  tomb :  here  they  suffered  shipwreck.  Friends,  brothers, 
husband  and  wife,  parted  yt  the  gates  of  death,  and  felt  that 
their  separation  was  eternal ;  the  height  of  their  felicity  consisted 
in  mingling  their  ashes  together;  but  how  mournful  must  have 
^leen  an  urn  containing  nought  but  recollections!  Polytheism 
has  fixed  man  in  the  regions  of  the  past ;  Christianity  has  phu^ed 
him  in  the  plains  of  hope*    The  joys  derived  from  virtuous  senti- 
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ments  on  cjarlb,  are  but  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  that  is  reserved 
for  us.  The  principle  of  our  friendships  is  not  in  this  world ; 
two  beings  who  mutually  love  each  other  here  l>elow,  are  only 
on  the  road  to  heaven,  whore  they  Mill  arrive  together  if  virtue 
be  their  guide :  so  that  this  strong  exprcfssion  eniploycxl  by  the 
poets,  to  transfuse  i/our  soul  into  that  of  yovr  friaid^  is  literally 
true,  in  respect  of  two  christians.  In  quitting  their  bodies, 
they  merely  disenounibcr  themselves  of  an  obstacle  which  pre- 
vented their  more  intimate  union,  and  their  souls  fly  to  be  com- 
mingled in  the  bosom  of  the  Almighty. 

«  Thus  Christianity,  in  revealing  to  us  the  foundations  upon 
which  rest  the  passions  of  men,  has  not  stripped  life  of  its 
enchantments;  infinitely  superior  in  this  respect  to  that  false 
philosophy  which  is  too  solicitous  to  dive  into  the  nature  of 
man,  and  to  fathom  the  bottom  of  every  thing.  The  christian 
religion  has  raised  only  so  much  of  the  veil  as  was  necessary 
for  us  to  see  our  way ;  but  as  for  things  which  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  know,  these  she  has  enveloped  in  doubt  and  obscurity. 
We  ought  not  to  be  continually  sounding  the  abysses  of  ihc 
heart ;  the  truths  which  it  contains  belong  to  the  nuraljer  of 
those  that  require  half-light  and  pcrsix?ctive.  It  is  highly  impru- 
dent to  be  incessantly  applying  cmr  judgment  to  the  loving  part  of 
our  Ijeing,  to  transfer  the  reasoning  spirit  to  the  passions.  This 
curiosity  gradually  leads  us  to  entertain  doubts  respecting  all 
noble  objects;  it  extinguishes  the  sensibilities,  and,  as  it  were, 
murders  the  soul.  The  mysteries  of  the  heart  are  like  those  of 
ancient  Kgypt;  every  profane  person  who  strives  to  pcmetrate 
into  their  secrets,  without  being  initiated  into  them  by  religion, 
as  a  just  punishment  for  his  audacity,  is  suddenly  struck  dead." 

When  discussing,  as  a  poet,  the  legitimate  use  that  poetry  may 
make  of  supernatural  beings,  M.  C.  is  luider  the  necessity  i>l 
attributing,  as  all  must,  the  superiority  to  those  of  tlie  biblo. 
We  had  rather  decline  allusion  to  the  Deity,  as  the  subject  is  Xo^y 
solemn,  as  well  as  too  copious,  for  a  slii;ht  mention,  which  is  ali 
we  could  allow  it ; — but  we  select,  as  instances  of  our  author's 
manner  of  thinking,  his  remarks  on  powers  of  a  lower  rank- 

"  The  deities  of  polytheism,  nearly  e(|ual  in  power,  shared  the 
same  antipathies  and  the  same  affections.     If  they  happened  to 
be  opposed  to  each  other,  it  Mas  only  in  the  quarrels  of  mor- 
tals; they  Mere  soon  reconciled  m- hen  they  met  to  drink  nectar 
together. 

"  (hrislianity,  on  the  contrar}%  by  acquainting  us  Mith  the  real 
constitution  of  supernatural  beings,  has  exhibited  to  us  the 
empire  of  virtue  eternally  separated  from  that  of  vice.  It  has 
revealed  to  us  spirits  of  darkness  incessantly  plotting  the  ruin 
of  mankind,  ^md  spirits  of  light  solely  intent  on  the  means  of 
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ftiaving:  our  race.     Hence  arises  an  eternal  conflict,  whence  a 
happy  imagination  may  elicit  numberless  beauties. 

«'  This  sublime  species  of  the  marvellous  furnishes  a  second  of 
an  inferior  order,  tliat  is  to  say,  magic.  This  last  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  hut  under  our  religion  it  has  acquired,  as  a  poetic 
machine,  higher  importance  and  increased  extent.  Care  must, 
however,  be  always  taken  to  employ  it  with  discretion,  because 
it  is  not  in  a  style  suificieiitly  chaste;  it  is  above  all,  deficient  in 
i^randeur;  for,  borrowing  some  portion  of  its  j)owcr  from  human 
nature,  men  communicate  to  it  somewhat  of  their  own  insigni- 
ficance. 

**  A  distinguishing  feature  in  our  supernatural  Ixjings,  especially 

m  the  infernal  powers,  is  the  attribution  of  a  character.     We 

sliail  presently  see  what  use  Milton  has  made  of  the  character 

..  of  pride,   assigned  by  Christianity  to  the  princes  of  darkness. 

The  poet  being,  moreover,  at  liberty  to  allot  a  wicked  spirit  to 

each  vice,  may  thus  dispose  of  a  host  of  infernal  divinities:  nay, 

he  has  then  the  genuine  allegory,  without  having  the  insipidity 

^vhich  accompanies  it,  as  these  perverse  spirits  arc  in  fact  real 

):)eings,  and  such  as  our  religion  authorizes  us  to  consider  them. 

But  if  the  demons  are  equally  numerous  m  ith  the  crimes  of 

men,  they  may  also  be  coupled  with  the  tremendous  incidents 

of  nature.    Whatever  is  criminal  and  irregular  in  the  moral 

and  in  the  physical  m  orld,  is  alike  within  their  province.     Care 

must  only  be  taken  when  they  are  introdu(;ed  in  earthquakes 

and  the  gloomy  recesses  of  an  aged  forest,  to  ^ive  theses  scenes  a 

majestic  character.     The  poet  should,  with  exquisite  taste,  l)c 

able  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  thunder  of  the  iMosL 

High,  and  the  empty  noise  raised  by  a  perfidious  spirit,     ltd 

not  the  lightnings  be  kindled  but  in  the  hands  of  God ;  let  them 

never  burFt  from  the  storm  excited  by  the  powers  of  hell.     Let 

!      the  latter  be  alwavs  sombre  and  ominous;  let  not  its  clouds  be 

I      reddened   by  wrath j  or  propelled  !)y  the  wind  of  justice;  let 

I      thm  be  pale  and  livid  like  those  of  despair^  and  be  driven  by 

the  impure  blasts  of  hatred  alone.     In  these  storms  there  should 

be  felt  a  power  mighty  only  in  destruction;  there  should  be 

found  that  incongruity,  that  confusion,  that  kind  of  malignant 

energy  which  has  something  disproportionate  and  gig-antic,  like 

the  chaos  whence  it  derives  its  origin." 

Tlie  spirits  of  light  may  be  allowed  to  contrast  these  spirits  of 
darkness ;  and  we  know  not  for  what  reason  JM.  C.  has  divided 
them  by  a  chapter  on  the  Saints. 

"  Among  the  Greeks,  Heaven  terminated  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  01>Tnpus,  and  their  gods  ascended  no  higher  than  the 
vapours  of  the  earth.  The  marvcUous  of  Christianity,  harmoni- 
zing  with  reason,  astronomy,  and  the  expansion  of  the  soul,  pe- 
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netralcs  from  world  to  world,  from  universe  to  uiiiv 
successions  of  space  from  which  the  astonished  um 
recoils.  In  vain  tlie  telescopes  explore  vvwy  cornc 
heavens ;  in  vain  they  pursue  the  comet  through  unr 
rhe  comet  at  length  liies  beyond  their  reach:  but  ii 
elude  the  (irchani^el^  who  causes  it  to  revolve  on  its  i 
pole,  and  who,  at  the  appointed  time,  will  hnwj;  it  bac-k 
tcrious  wajs  ijito  the  very  focus  of  our  sun. 

"  The  christian  poet  alone  is  initiated  into  the  secret 
wonders.     Frcim  globes  alter  glol)es,  frcmi  suns  atu  r  si 
the  seraphim,  Ihrones,  and  dominations  that  govern  tlu? 
the  weary   imagination  again  descends  to  earth,  like 
which,  in  a  magniiicent  cascade,  pours  forth  its  goldei; 
opposite  to  the  sun  s(  tting  ui  radiant  majesty.     \  ou  t 
from  grand  to  soothing  images;  in  the  shcuiy  forest  you 
tlic  domain  of  the  Ani^cl  of  Soiifudr ;  in  the  soil  moon! 
find  tiie  .icniiis  of  the  mrut/icholics  of  the  heart ;  yon 
sighs  in  the  murmur  of  the  woods  and  in  the  plaint  i\e 
Philomela.     The  roseate  tints  of  the  dawn  are  the?  si 
hair  of  the  Angct  of  Morniti^.     The  Airj[ct  of  Sichi  n 
the  midst  of  the  firmameiit  like  the  moon  slumbering 
cloud;  his  e^es  are  covered  with  a  bandage  of  .stars,  \ 
feet  and  his  forehead  are  lingi^d  \\\i\\  blushes  ol*  twil 
Aui'ora  ;  an  An^^r/  of  SiUncv  goes  before  him,  and  he  ii 
#^d  by  the  Am^rt  if  Mjiiiirf/.     Let  us  not  wrong  the 
thinking  that  they  look  upon  the  Aiu((l  of  ihr  Seas,  \\\v. 
Timpv^itSj    the   Anjvtl    of  Timcy  and  tlu*    An'.(fl  nf  /. 
spirits  disagreeables  to  the  iMuscs.     It  is  the  /hiird  tf  II 
rhat  gives  the  virgin  such  a  c<*lestial  look,  and  (lie  flnirvl 
monij  who  adorns  her  with  sj:rac(»s;  the  honest  man  oues 
to  the  Am^cl  of  I'trtuc,  and  his  lips  to  the  Ann  el  of  Pet 
Therc  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assigning  to  tln^so  fx 
spirits  attributes  to  distinguish  their  powers  and  their  W 
the  Angel  of  IrUrndshij ,  for  instance,  niighl  wear  a  girdle  i 
more  wonderful  than  the  cestus  of  \  e.uis:  \\)y  lure  i 
?^en,  interwoven  ])y  a  divine  hand,  the  consolations  of  i 
sublime  devotion,  the  secret  aspirations  of  the  heart, 
joys,  pure  religicm,  the  charm  of  the  tombs,  and  ininiorta 

We  must  now  bring  this  article  to  a  close* ;  and  ]ier 
cannot  do  greater  justiccj  to  the  writer  who  has  fumj 
s-ubject  of  it,  than  by  quoting  sentiments,  u  hjrh,  th.)i;:.li 
to  apply  particularly  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  ta-i< 
far  more  general  application. 

"  In  an  enlightened  age  you  m  ill  scarcely  believe  to  w 
gree  good  morals  depend  on  good  taste,  and  good  taste 
Tiiorals.     The  works  of  Kacine,  i;rddually  becomin;:;  m*. 
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in  proportion  as  the  author  became  more  religious,  at  last  con- 
cluded with  his  Alhaiiiih.  TaJic  notice,  ofi  the  contrary,  ho\v 
the  impiety  and  the  i;eniuR  of  \'oltaire  discover  themselves  atone 
and  the  same  time  in  his  productions,  by  a  mixture  of  delightiul 
and  disagreeable  subjects.  Bad  taste,  wlien  incorrigible,  is  a 
perversion  of  judument,  a  natural  bias  in  the  ideas;  now  as  the 
mind  acts  upon  the  hea.t,  the  ways  of  the  latter  can  scarcely  be 
upright  when  those  of  the  former  are  not  so.  lie  who  is  fond 
of  deformity  at  a  time  Mhen  a  thousand  master-pieces  might 
api.trizc  him  of  his  error  and  rectify  his  taste,  is  not  far  from 
loving  vice ;  and  'lis  no  wonder  if  he  who  is  insensible  to  beauty 
i(hould  also  be  blind  to  virtue. 

"  Kvrry  writer  who  reiuses  to  believe  in  a  God,  the  author 
of  the  universe,  and  the  judge  of  men,  whose  soul  he  has  made 
immortal,  in  the  lirst  place  excludes  inhnity  from  his  works. 
He  confines  his  intellect  within  a  circle  of  clay,  from  which  it 
has  then  no  means  of  escaping.  He  sees  nothing  that  is  noble 
In  natures ;  all  her  operations  are,  in  his  infatuated  opinion, 
effected  by  impure  means  of  corruption  and  regeneration.  The 
vast  abyss  is  but  a  little  bituminous  water;  the  mountains  are 
Sinai/  prottdicranccs  of  calcareous  or  vitrijiablc  rock,  and  the 
keavens  are  but  a  petty  vault,  thrown  over  us  for  a  moment  by 
Ibe  capricious  hand  of  ('hance." 

Vast  iiuleed,  is  that  idea,  which  beginning  in  time  includes 
Kemity.  Calculation  is  lost  in  measuring  the  existence 
and  the  happiness  of  the?  christian  lien^after:  but  loss  of  calcu- 
lation Ls  one  princi))le  of  sublimity.  If  is  the  undefined  and 
iindeiinable  something  wlii(!h  i\\cs  the  mind's  eye,  yet  eludes  its 
examination.  It  is  the  inmieiisity  of  the  firmament,  in  which 
none  supposes  he  can  distiniruish  the  ultiiuate  distance,  or  mark 
ihai  star  which  fixes  the  limits  of  (rtherial  space.  And  should 
mch  an  idea  be  entertained  by  the  ignorant,  let  those  who  have 
'■njuyeil  the  advantage  of  instruments,  which  form  the  glory  of 
modern  science,  \\  it h  no  faltering  voice  declare  their  convic- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Tlu  y  hnve  penetrated,  as  it  were,  further 
and  further  "  into  the  Ibniven  of  Heavens;"  yet  have  oided 
their  weaiy  scrutiny  with  the  rcfHing  of  their  own  imperfection, 
anil  of  the  incomp(»tency  of  their  powers  to  accomplish  that 
\vhich  to  attt»mpt  almost  implies  presumption.  Such  is  the  phi- 
l'»?c)pher  coiiteniplating  the  c(.'lestial  iirmament :  and  «juch  the 
t'hristian  e<)ntemplat»r)i»'  the  spirltuni  hf^'ivei!. 
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A  Seqmi  io  the  ''  Rejected  Addresses  ;^^  or  the  Theainnn  Poei\ 
nun  Minorum,     By  another  Author.     ]2mo. 

It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  when  the  eontimiation  <^f 
popular  book  rivals  the  book  itself  in  merit.  We  wish  that  a^ 
iverc  able  to  promise  our  readers  the  gratihcation  which  aris 
from  tliat  rarity  on  the  present  occasion :  but  the  Sequel  to  tl 
(fictitious)  "  Rejected  Addresses"  proceeds  from  a  very  inferii 
hand.  The  lirFl  supposed  candidate  for  the  prize  is  3Ir.  Cami 
bell ;  and  althoui^h  he  certainly  would  have  afforded  a  t^^oc 
tsubject  for  imitation  in  the  former  jcu  d^csprity  yet  we  crunv 
understand  the  wit  of  his  being  classed  among  the  Poetw  Mhi 
res  of  Cireai  Britain,  in  the  triiie  before  us.  His  marked  p< 
ouliarities  of  manner  (takint:;  them  as  they  are  displayed 
"  Gertrude  of  Wyoming")  are  grossly  burlesqued  in  a  vap. 
vulgarism  called  "  Molly  of  Bridges  .Strc»et."  For  the  excessi^ 
relinemeut  and  laboured  polish  of  the  original,  we  have  tl 
wiredrawn  want  of  thought  and  careless  composition  of  a  cop; 
isl,  whose  himiour  is  without  strength,  and  whose  coarseness 
unredeemed  by  vivacity. 

The  "  Farmer's  Bov's  Address,"  ascribed  to  Rolx^rt  Bloor 
field,  has  no  other  resemblance  than  that  of  frigid  and  utuneai 
ing  jcrltiagCy  to  the  model  from  which  it  is  imitated:  whi 
"  The  philosophical  discovery,  and  Plebeian  Talent,"  by  Capi 
Lolft,  Kscj.  endeavours  in  vain  to  amuse  the  reader,  by  makir 
the  pretended  and  very  respectable  author  ridicuhnis.  Bol 
attempts  are  equally  unsuccessful.  The  nonsense  supposed  i 
be  spoken  by  boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  woul 
disgrace  the  gambols  o*'  a  nursery. 

**  Drury-lane ;  a  Poem  in  two  parts,  by  Lord  George  Groi 
ville,"  with  a  minute  argument  prefixed  to  (?ach  |)art,  is  writte 
(we  conclude;  in  mimicry  of  the*  poem  of  that  noble  autlio 
entitled  '*  Portugal,"  which  we  had  hoped  ere  now  to  ha\ 
duly  reported.  The  style  of  the  original  has  nothing  sullicitm 
ly  marked  for  imitation;  and  as  to  tjie  sentiuieuts  of  piety  whit 
occur  ill  liord  (ieorge's  composition,  we  cannot  dipceni  tl 
good  sense  which  laughs  at  them  in  the  burles([ue.  if  Is 
.sure  characteri<itic  of  this  species  of  witlings  to  smile  when  the 
fclmuld  be  serious: 

*'  Gen  tic  clulncss  ever  lovcji  a  jcit.*' 

*"  Sympathetic  Adventures,  by  Vorick's  GIkK,"  although  t 
ditnis  on  the  whole,  have  really  some  merit  in  detached  p:irl 
Vorick  ba*akfa<ting  in  bed,  after  his  CAcrtious  on  the  preerMJi? 
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night  at  the  fire,  and  the  landlady  helping  him  to  tea  and  toast, 
have  much  of  the  particularized  reality  of  Sterne,  and  do  not 
fail  to  suggest  other  points  of  resemblance. 

"  Drury  and  Comedy,"  by  L'Allegro,  is  below  contempt. 
"  A  Spirited  Address  on  Theatrical  Reform,"  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  has  no  similarity  to  the  manner,  and  even  caricatures 
the  sentiments,  of  the  baronet.  *<  Orchestraic  Melody,"  allotted 
to  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  might  have  been  written  by  that  gentle- 
man, or  any  other  gjentleman,  had  it  been  more  correct  in 
language  and  versification  : 

"  Avaunt  fam'd  Ilaiulel,  Flajdn,  and  Mozart ! 

Th^  tounds  lioane  niUUng«  bkc  a  drayman's  cart,**  Sco.  Sec. 

«  An  Address  for  a  Youthful  Audience,"  by  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
may  possess  some  occasional  likeness  to  the  yoductions  of  that 
accomplished  friend  of  juvenile  readers :  l)ut,  if  it  does,  what 
merit  is  due  to  such  success  ?  That  judgment  is  sadly  deficient 
which  can  so  ill  discern  the  proper  objects  of  burlesque. 

The  «  Burning,"  ])y  Miss  Holford,  lashes  the  irregularity  of 
that  lady's  measure  with  much  justice,  but  entirely  fails  in 
transfusing  her  undoubted  spirit.  '^  The  Battle  of  the  Pit  of 
Drara,"  by  Ossian*s  Ghost,  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  as  good  as 
the  original,  by  those  who  entertain  not  very  reverent  ideas  of 
the  Gaelic  Bard.  **  Sonnets  on  Theatrical  Subjects,"  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Bowles,  are  tolerably  successful :  but  tlie  *'  Managins^' 
Brewers,"  injuriously  assigned  to  Mr.  Hayley,is  a  perfect  picture 
of  St.  Giles's ; — and  thus  ends  this  doleful  trair'^dy. 

Vol.  11.  Kew  Scrips,  Ifi 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  LAWRENCE. 

To  speak  feelingly,  yet  temperately,  of  the  merits  of  those 
who  have  bravely  fought  and  gloriously  fallen  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  biographer. 
Filled  with  admiration  of  their  valour,  and  sorrow  for  their 
fate,  we  feel  the  impotency  of  our  gratitude,  in  being  able  to 
reward  such  grej^f  sacrifices  with  nothing  but  empty  applause. 
We  are  apt,  therefore,  to  be  hurried  into  a  degree  of  eulogium, 
which,  however  sincere  and  acknowledged  at  the  time,  may  be 
regarded  as  extravagant  by  the  dispassionate  eye  of  after 
years. 

We  feel  more  particularly  this  difficulty,  in  imdertaking-  to 
give  the  memoirs  of  one,  whose  excellent  qualities  and  gallant 
deeds  are  still  vivid  in  our  recollection,  and  whose  untimely  end 
has  excited,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  Indeed,  the  popular  career  of  this  youthful  hero 
has  been  so  transient,  yet  dazzling,  as  almost  to  prevent  sober 
investigation.  Scarce  had  we  ceased  to  rejoice  in  his  victory, 
before  we  were  called  on  to  deplore  his  loss.  He  passed  before 
the  public  eye  like  a  star,  just  beaming  on  it  for  a  moment,  and 
falling  in  the  midst  of  his  brightness. 

Captain  James  liawrcnce  was  born  on  the  1st  of  Octol)er, 
1781,  at  Burlington,  in  the  state  of  New- Jersey.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  John  Law  rence,  Esq.  an  eminent  counsellor  at 
law  of  that  place.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth  his 
mother  died,  and  the  charge  of  him  devolved  on  his  sisters,  to 
whom  he  ever  showed  the  wannest  gratitude  for  the  tender 
care  they  took  of  his  infant  years,  lie  early  evinced  that  excel- 
lence of  heart  by  which  he  was  characterized  through  life; 
he  was  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  child,  mild  in  his  disposition^ 
and  of  the  most  gentle  and  engaging  manners.  He  was  scarce 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  expressed  a  decided  partiality  for 
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soarariug  life ;  but  his  father  disapproving  of  it,  and  wishing 
ini  to  prepare*  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  his  strong  sense  of 
iity  induced  him  to  acquiesce.  lie  went  through  the  common' 
ranches  of  education,  at  a  grammar  school,  at  Burlington, 
ith  much  credit  to  himself,  and  satisfaction  to  his  tutors.  The 
ecuniary  misfortunes  of  liis  father  preventc»d  his  receiving  a 
nished  education,  and  between  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen 
e  crommenced  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  brother,  the  late 
i)hn  I-awrence,  Esfj.  who  then  resided  at  Woodbury.  He 
*mained  for  two  years  in  this  situation,  vainly  striving  to  ac- 
onimodate  himself  to  pursuits  wholly  repugnant  to  his  taste  and 
icIinatioiLs.  The  dry  studies  of  statutes  and  reporters,  the 
?chnical  rubbish,  and  dull  routine  of  a  lawyer's  office,  were 
ittle  calcidated  to  please  an  imagination  teeming  with  the  ad- 
rentures,  the  wonders,  and  variety  of  the  seas.  At  length,  Ids 
father  lieing  dead,  and  his  strong  predilection  for  the  roving 
life  of  a  sailor  being  increased  by  every  attempt  to  curb  it,  his 
brother  yielded  to  liis  solicitations,  and  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  i\Ir.  Griscomb,  at  Burlington,  to  acquire  the  principles 
«f  navigation  and  naval  tactics.  He  remained  with  him  for 
ihrce  months,  when,  his  intention  of  applying  for  a  situation  in 
the  navy  being  generally  known,  i?everal  of  the  most  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  the  state  interested  themselves  in  his 
'K'half,  and  wrote  to  the  navy  department.  The  succeeding 
mail  brought  him  a  midshipman's  warrant;  and  between  the 
3:^'e  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
^•f'Uiitr}'. 

His  first  cruise  was  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  ship  Ganges, 
<  oinnianded  by  Captain  Thomas  Tingey.  In  this  and  several 
♦^iilKefjiiciit  cruises  no  opportunity  occurred  to  call  forth  parti- 
cular services;  but  the  attention  and  intelligence  which  he  uni- 
formly displaced  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  correctness 
of  his  deportment,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  gained  him 
the  approbation  of  his  commanders,  and  rendered  him  a  favour- 
ite with  his  associates  and  inferiors. 

When  the  war  was  declared  against  Tripoli,  he  was  promoted 
o  a  lieutenancy,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  schooner 
C/ittTj)risc.    While  in  this  command  he  volunteered  his  services 
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in  the  hazardous  exploit  of  destroying  the  frigate  Philadelphiat 
and  accompanied  Decatur  as  bis  first  lieutenant.  The  brilliant 
success  of  that  enterprise  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  gallantry 
and  skill  displayed  on  the  occasion,  Decatur  was  made  post 
captain,  while  Lawrence,  in  common  Mith  the  other  officers  and 
crew,  were  voted  by  congress  two  months'  extra  pay — a  sordid 
and  paltry  reward,  which  he  immediately  declined. 

The  harbour  of  Tripoli  appears  to  have  been  the  school  of 
our  naval  heroes.  In  tracing  the  histories  of  those  who  have 
lately  distinguished  themselves,  we  are  always  led  to  the  coast 
of  Barbary  as  the  field  of  their  first  experience  and  young 
achievement.  The  concentration  of  our  little  navy  at  this 
point,  soon  after  its  formation,  luis  had  a  happy  effect  upon  its 
character  and  fortunes.  The  officers  were  most  of  them  young 
in  years,  and  young  in  arms,  full  of  life,  and  spirits,  and  cnthusi* 
asm.  Such  is  the  time  to  form  generous  impressions  and  strong 
attachments.  It  was  there  they  grew  together  in  habits  of 
mutual  confidence  and  friendship;  and  to  the  noble  emulation 
of  so  many  young  minds  newly  entering  upon  an  adventurous 
profession,  may  be  attributed  that  enterprising  spirit  and  defiance 
of  danger  that  has  ever  since  distinguished  our  navy. 

After  continuing  in  the  Mediterranean  about  three  years  and 
a  half,  l^awrencc  returned  to  the  United  States  with  Commodore 
Preble,  and  was  again  sent  out  on  that  station,  as  commander 
of  Gun  boat  No.  6.  in  which  he  remained  for  sixteen  months. 
Since  that  time  he  has  acted  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  as  commander  of  the  Vixen,  Wasp,  Argus  and  Hornet. 
In  1 808  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Montaudevert,  a 
respectable  merchant  of  New-York,  to  whom  he  made  one  of^ 
the  kindest  and  most  aifectionate  of  husbands. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  he  sailed  in  the? 
Hornet  sloop  of  war,  as  part  of  tlie  squadron  that  cruised  undei:* 
Commodore  Ilodgers.     AV'hile  absent  on  this  cruise  Lieutenan*^ 
Morris  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post  captain,  for  his  bravery 
and  skill  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  in  her  action  witli 
the  Guerrierc.     This  appointment,  as  it  raised  him  two  grades, 
and  placed  him  over  the  heads  of  older  officers,  gave  great 
offence  to  many  of  the  navy,  who  could  not  brook  that  the  regu- 
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lar  rules  of  the  service  should  be  infringed.  It  was  thought 
particularly  unjust,  as  giving  him  rank  above  Lawrence,  who 
had  equally  distinguished  himself  as  first  lieutenant  of  Decatur, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  and  who,  at  pre- 
seutj  was  t>ut  master  and  commander. 

On  returning  from  his  cruise  Captain  Lawrence,  after  con- 
sulting with  Commodores  llodgers  and  Bainbridge,  and  with 
other  experienced  gentlemen  of  the  navy,  addressed  a  memorial 
to  the  senate,  and  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Avherein, 
after  the  fullest  acknowledgments  of  the  great  merits  and  ser- 
vices of  Captain  Morris,  he  remonstrated  in  the  most  temperate 
and  respectful,  but  firm  and  manly  language,  on  the  impropriety 
of  his  promotion,  as  being  contrary  to  tlie  niles  of  naval  prece- 
dence, and  particularly  hard  as  it  respected  himself.    At  the  same 
time,  he  frankly  mentioned  that  he  should  be  compelled,  how- 
ever reluctant,  to  leave  the  service,  if  thus  improperly  outranked. 
The  reply  of  the  secretary  was  singularly  brief;  Iwtrely  ob- 
u     fiervii^,  that  if  he  thought  proper  to  leave  the  service  without 
a  cause,  there  would  still  remain  heroes  and  patriots  to  support  the 
bonour  of  tlie  flag.    There  was  a  laconic  severity  in  this  reply 
calculated  to  cut  a  man  of  feeling  to  the  heart,  and  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  provoked  by  the  fair  and  candid  remon- 
strance of  Lawrence. 

Where  men  are  fighting  for  honour  rather  than  profit,  the 
utmost  delicacy  sliould  be  observed  to^vards  their  high-toned 
feelings.     Those  complaints  m  hich  spring  from  wounded  pride, 
I'      and  the  jealousy  of  station,  should  never  be  regarded  lightly. 
I        The  best  soldiers  are  ever  most  tenacious  of  tlieir  rank ;  for  it 
;       cannot  be  expected  that  he  >vho  hazards  every  thing  for  distinc- 
tion, will  be  carclcFS  of  it  after  it  is  attained.     Fortimately, 
Uwrence  had  again  departed  on  a  cruise  before  this  letter 
•tfrived,  which  otherwise  might  have  driven  ft"om  the  service 
one  of  our  most  meritorious  ofliccrs. 

This  second  cruise  was  in  company  with  Commodore  Bain- 
hridge,  who  commanded  the  Constitution.  Wliile  cruising 
off  the  Brazils  they  fell  in  with  the  Bonne  Citoycnne,  a 
British  ship  of  war,  having  on  board  a  large  amount  of  spe- 
cie, and  chased  her  into  St.  Salvadore.  Notwithstanding  that 
she  was  a  larger  vessel,  and  of  a  greater  force  in  guns  and 
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men  than  the  Hornet,  yet  Captain  Lawrence  sent  a  challenge 
to  her  commander,  Captain  Green,  pledging  his  honour  tlmt 
neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  other  American  vessel  should 
interfere.  Commodore  Bainbridge  made  a  similar  pledge  on 
his  own  part;  but  tlie  British  commander  declined  the 
combat,  alleging  that  though  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  event 
of  such  a  rencounter  would  be  favourable  to  his  ship ;  "  yet  he 
was  equally  convinced  that  Commodore  Bainbridge  could  not 
swerve  so  much  from  the  paramount  duty  he  owed  his  country  as 
to  become  an  inactive  spectator,  and  see  a  ship  belonging  to 
tht!  very  squadron  under  his  orders,  fail  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.'* 

To  make  him  easy  on  this  point,  Commodore  Bainbridge  left 
the  Hornet  four  days  together  ofTthe  harbour  in  which  the  Bonne 
Citoyenne  laid,  and  from  which  she  could  discover  that  he  w^ 
not  within  forty  miles  of  it.  He  allenvards  went  into  the  harbour 
and  remained  there  throe  days,  where  he  might  at  any  time 
Jiavc  been  detained  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  request  of  Captain 
Green,  if  disposed  to  combat  the  Hornet.  At  length  the  Con- 
stitution went  ofT  altogether,  leaving  Lawrence  to  blockade  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  which  he  did  for  nearly  a  month,  Captain 
Green  not  thinking  proper  to  risk  an  encounter.  It  is  possible 
that  having  an  important  public  trust  in  charge,  and  sailing  under 
particular  orders,  he  did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  depart 
from  tlie  purpose  of  his  voyage,  and  risk  his  vessel  in  a  contest 
for  mere  individual  reputation.  But  if  such  were  his  reasons, 
he  should  have  stated  them  when  he  refused  to  accept  tlie  clial> 
lenge. 

On  the  24th  of  January  Captain  Lawrence  was  obliged  to 
shift  his  cruising  ground,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Montagu  74, 
which  had  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  express  purpose  of 
relieving  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  and  a  British  packet  of  12  guns, 
which  likewise  lay  at  St.  Salvadore.    At  length,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  Febniar}-,  when  cruising  off  Demarara,  the  Hor- 
net fell  iu  with  the  British  brig  Peacock,  Captain   Peake,  a 
vessel  of  about  equal  force.     The  contest  commenced  within 
half  pistol  shot,  and  so  tremendous  was  the  fire  of  the  Americans, 
that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  enemy  surrendered,  and  made 
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signal  of  distress,  being  in  a  sinking  condition.  Her  mainmast 
shortly  went  by  the  board,  and  she  was  left  such  an  absolute 
wiecky  that,  notwithstanding  every  c-xertion  was  made  to  keep 
her  afloat  until  the  prisoners  could  be  removed,  she  sunk  with 
thirteen  of  her  crew,  and  tlu-ee  brave  Americans  tars,  who  thus 
nobly  perished  in  relieving  a  conquered  foe.  The  slaughter  on 
board  of  the  Peacock  was  very  severe ;  among  the  slain  was 
found  the  body  of  her  commander,  Captain  Teakc.  He  was  twice 
wounded  in  tlic  course  of  the  action;  the  last  wound  proved  fatal. 
His  lK>dy  was  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  his  vessel,  and  laid  in  the 
cabin  to  sink  with  her,  a  shroud  and  sepulchre  worthy  so  brave 
a  sailor. 

During  the  battle  the  Britlsli  brig  L'Espeigle,  mounting  15 
two  and  thirty  pound  carronadcs  and  two  long  nines,  lay  at  an- 
chor, about  six  miles  in  shore.  Being  apprehensive  that  siie 
would  beat  out  to  the  assistance  of  her  consort,  the  utmost  exer- 
tions were  made  to  put  the  Hornet  in  a  situation  for  action,  and 
in  about  three  hours  she  was  in  complete  preparation,  but  the 
enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  attack. 

The  conduct  of  Lawrence  towards  his  prisoners  was  such,  a&« 
we  are  proud  to  say,  has  uniformly  characterized  the  ofliccrs 
of  our  navy.  They  have  ever  displayed  tlie  liberality  and  scru- 
pulous delicacy  of  generous  minds  towards  those  whom  the  for- 
tune of  war  has  thrown  in  their  power ;  and  thus  have  won  by 
their  magnanimity  those  whom  they  have  conquered  1)y  their 
valour.     The  officers  of  the  Peacock  were  so  affected  by  the 
treatment  they  received  from  Captain  lawrenco,  that  on  their 
arrival  at  New-York  they  made  a  grateful   acknowledgment 
in  the  public  papers.  To  use  their  own  expressive  phrase,  "  they 
ceased  to  consider  theniFulves  prisoners."     Nor  must  we  omit 
to  mention  a  circumstance  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  brave 
tars  of  the  Hornet.     Finding  that  the  crew  of  the  Peacock  had 
lost  all  their  clothing  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  the  vessel,  they 
made  a  subscription,  and  from  their  own  wardrolies  supplied 
eachman  with  two  shirts,  and  a  bluejacket  and  trowsers.     Such 
Biay  rough  sailors  be  made,  ^vh^n^  they  have  before  them  the 
example  of  high-minded  men.     They  are  beings  of  but  little 
reflection,  open  to  the  impulse  and  excitement  of  the  moment ;  and 
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it  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  officers^  whether,  i 
Lawrence,  they  shall  ennoble  themselves  by  generous  a 
or,  under  a  Cockbum,  be  hurried  away  into  scenes  of  uii 
ditated  atrocity. 

On  returning  to  this  country  Captain  Lawrence  was  re 
with  great  distinction  and  applause,  and  various  public 
conferred  on  him  peculiar  tokens  of  approbation.  While 
the  rank  of  post  captain  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  i 
after  his  return  he  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
navy,  offering  him  the  command  of  the  frigate  Constltutio 
vided  neither  Captains  Porter  or  Evans  applied  for  it,  they 
older  officers.  Captain  Lawrence  respectfully  declined  th 
ditional  appointment,  for  satisfactory  reasons  which  he  sts 
the  secretary.  He  then  received  an  unconditional  appoiutn 
that  frigate,  and  directions  to  superintend  the  navy-yard  a 
York  in  the  absence  of  Capt  Ludlow.  The  next  day,  to  hi 
surprise  and  chagrin,  he  received  coimter  orders,  with  i 
tions  to  take  command. of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  h 
Boston,  nearly  ready  for  sea.  This  appointment  was  parti< 
disagreeable  to  him.  lie  was  prejudiced  against  the  Chesa 
both  from  her  being  considered  the  worst  ship  in  our  na^ 
from  having  been  in  a  maimer  disgraced  in  the  affair  w; 
Leopard,  lliis  last  circumstance  had  acquired  her  the  chi 
of  an  unlucky  ship— the  worst  of  stigmas  among  sailors,  m 
devout  believers  in  good  and  bad  luck ;  and  so  detriment 
it  to  this  vessel,  that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  recruit 
for  her. 

The  extreme  repugnance  that  Capt.  liawrence  felt  to  t 
pointment  induced  him  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  na 
questing  to  \)e  continued  in  the  command  of  the  Hornet.  B 
it  was  his  wish  to  remain  some  short  time  in  port,  and  e 
little  repose  in  the  bosom  of  his  family :  particularly  as  h 
was  in  that  delicate  situation  that  most  calls  forth  the  tenc 
and  solicitude  of  an  affectionate  husband.  But  though  he 
four  letters  successively  to  the  secretary,  he  never  recei^ 
answer,  and  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  acquiesce. 

While  laying  in  Boston  roads,  nearly  ready  for  sea,  the 
frigate  Shannon  appeared  off  the  harbour,  and  made 
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expressive  of  a  challenge.  The  brave  Lawrence  immediately 
determined  on  accepting  it,  though  conscious  at  the  time  of  the 
great  disparity  between  the  two  ships.  The  Shannon  was  a 
prime  vessel,  equipped  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  combating  advantageously  one  of  our  largest 
frigates.  She  had  an  unusually  numerous  crew  of  picked  men, 
thoroi^hly  disciplined  and  well  officered.  She  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Broke,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest  officers  in  the 
service,  who  fought  merely  for  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chesapeake  %vas  an  indiflferent  ship : 

with  a  crew,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  newly  recruited,  and 

not  brought  into  proper  discipline.     They  were  strangers  to 

their  commander,  who  had  not  had  time  to  produce  that  perfect 

subordination,  yet  strong  personal  attachment,  which  he  had 

tbe  talent  of  creating  wherever  he  commanded.    His  first  lieu- 

enant  was  sick  on  shore;  tbe  other  officers,  though  meritorious, 

were  youi^  men;  two  of  them  mere  acting  lieutenants;  most 

of  them  recently  appointed  to  the  ship,  and  unacquainted  with 

the  men.  Those  who  are  in  the  least  informed  in  nautical  affairs, 

miut  perceive  the  greatness  of  these  disadvantage^ 

The  most  earnest  endeavours  were  used,  by  Commodore 
Bainbridge  and  other  gentlemen  of  nice  honour  and  sound  ex- 
periencc,  to  dissuade  Captain  Lawrence  from  what  was  consi- 
dered a  rash  and  unnecessary  exposure.     He  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged the  force  of  their  reasons,  but  persisted  in  his  deter- 
nunation.     He  was  peculiarly  situated:  he  had  formerly  chal- 
ieuged  the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  and  should  he  decline  a  similar 
challenge,  it  might   subject  him  to   sneers  and  misrepresent 
tatioDs.      Among  the   other  unfortunate   circumstances  that 
^tended  this  ill-starred  battle,  was  the  delay  of  a  written  chal- 
fenge  from  Captain  Broke,  which  did  not  arriv'e  until  after  C^p- 
Um  Lawrence  had  sailed.     It  is  stated  to  have  been  couched  in 
Ae most  frank  and  courteous  language;  minutely  detailing  the  - 
force  of  his  ship :  and  offering,  if  the  Chesapeake  should  not  be 
completely  prepared,  to  cruise  off  and  on  until  such  time  as  she 
Made  a  specified  signal  of  being  ready  for  the  conflict.    It  is  to 
be  deeply  regretted  that  Captain  Lawrence  did  not  receive  this 
.^Uant  challenge,  as  it  would  have  given  him  time  to  put  his 
Vut.  IL  New  4Scrics>  1 7 
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ship  in  proper  order^  and  spared  him  the  necessity  of  bur 
^  out  in  liis  unprepared  condition,  to  so  formal  and  momentc 
encounter. 

After  getting  the  ship  under  way,  he  called  the  crewtog< 
and  having  ordered  the  white  flag  to  be  hoisted,  beario) 
motto,  "Frqe  trade  and  sailors'  rights,"  he,  according  to  cu 
made  them  a  short  harangue.  While  he  was  speaking  se 
murmurs  were  heard,  and  strong  symptoms  of  dissatisfa 
appeared  in  the  manners  and  countenances  of  the  crew, 
he  had  finished,  a  scoundrel  Portuguese,  who  was  boats\ 
mate,  and  acted  as  spokesman  to  the  mummrers,  replli 
Captain  Lawrence  in  an  indolent  manner,  complaining,  aj 
other  things,  that  they  had  not  been  paid  their  prizemi 
which  had  been  due  for  some  time  past. 

The  critical  nature  of  the  moment,  and  his  ignorance  ( 
dispositions  and  characters  of  his  crew,  would  not  allow  Cs 
Lawrence  to  notice  such  dastardly  and  mutinous  conduct : 
manner  it  deserved.  He  dared  not  thwart  the  humours  of 
over  whose  affections  he  had  not  had  time  to  acquire 
influence,  and  therefore  ordered  the  piu-ser  to  take  them  I 
and  give  them  checks  for  their  prizemoney^  which  was  ac 
ingly  done. 

We  dwell  on  these  particulars  to  show  the  disastrous  an 
heartening  circxunstances  under  which  Captain  Lawrence 
forth  to  this  battle — circumstances  wliich  shook  even  his 
and  manly  breast,  and  filled  him  with  a  despondency  unusi 
his  nature.  Justice  to  the  memory  of  this  invaluable  o: 
requires  that  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  fought  s 
be  made  public."^ 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  tlie  first  of  June  that  the  < 
peake  put  to  sea.  The  Sliannon,  on  seeing  her  come  outj 
away,  and  the  other  followed.  At  4  P.  J\L  the  Chesa 
haled  up  and  fired  a  gun ;  the  Shannon  then  hove  to. 
vessels  manoeuvred  in  awful  silence,  until  within  pistol 
when  tlie  Shannon  opened  her  fire,  and  both  vessels  aln 
the  same  moment  poured  forth  tremendous  broadsides. 
i     execution  in  both  ships  was  terrible,  but  the  fire  of  the 

•  The  particQlan  of  this  action  arc  chiefly  giyen  from  a  conversation  will 
the  officers  of  (he  Chesapeake ;  and  ve  believe  may  he  relied  on  as  authenti< 
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^  non  ivafl  peculiarly  fatal,  not  only  making  ^rcat  slauq:hter  among 
the  men,  hut  cutting  down  some  of  the  most  valuable  ofiicers- 
The  very  first  shot  killed  Mr.  A\lute,  sailing  master  of  the 
Chesapeake,  an  excelleut  officer,  whose  loss  at  such  a  moment 
iras  disastrous  in  the  extreme.     The  fourth  lieutenant,  IMr. 
Ballard,  received  also  a  mortal  wound  in  this  broadside,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Captain  Lawrence  was  shot  through  the  leg  with 
a  musket  ball;  he  however  supported  himself  on  the  companion- 
way,  and  continued  to  give  his  orders  with  his  usual  coolness. 
About  three  broadsides  were  exchanged,  which,  from  the  close- 
ness of  the  sliips,  were  dreadfully  destructive.     The  Chesapeake 
had  three  men  shot  from  her  helm  successively,  each  taking  it  as 
the  other  fell;  this  of  course  produced  irregularity  in  the  steer- 
ing, and  the  consequence  was,  that  her  anchor  caught  in  one  of 
the  Shannon's  after  ports.     She  was  thus  in  a  position  where  her 
guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  while  the 
latter  was  enabled  to  fire  raking  shots  from  her  foremost  guns, 
which  swept  the  upper  decks  of  the  Chesapeake,  killing  or 
Hounding  the  greater  portion  of  the  men.     A  hand  grenade 
was  thrown  on  the  quarter-deck,  which  set  fire  to  some  musket 
cartridges,  but  did  no  other  damage. 

In  this  state  of  carnage  and  exposure  about  twenty  of  the 
Shannon's  men,  seeing  a  favourable  opportunity  for  boarding, 
Hithout  waiting  for  orders,  j'umpcd  on  the  deck  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. Captain  Lawrence  had  scarce  time  to  call  his  boarders, 
^hen  he  received  a  second  and  mortal  wound  from  a  musket 
ball,  which  lodged  in  his  intestines.  Lieutenant  Cox,  who  com- 
manded the  second  division,  rushed  up  at  the  call  for  the  board- 
ers, but  came  just  in  time  to  receive  his  falling  commander. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  him  below,  when  Captain  Broke, 
accompanied  by  his  first  lieutenant,  and  followed  by  his  regular 
hoarders,  sprang  on  board  the  Chesapeake.  The  brave  Law- 
rence saw  the  overwhelming  danger ;  his  last  words,  as  he  was 
borne  bleeding  from  the  deck,  were,  "  don't  surrender  the  ship !" 
Samuel  Livermore,  Esq.  of  Boston,  who  from  personal  attach- 
oieat  to  Captain  Lawrence  had  accompanied  him  in  this  cruise 
a«  chaplain,  attempted  to  revenge  his  fall.  He  sh'ot'at  Captain 
Broke,  but  missed  him :  the  latter  made  a  cut  at  his  head,  which 
Uverraore  warded  off,  but  in  so  doing  received  a  severe  wound 
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^  in  the  arm.  The  only  officer  that  now  remained  on  tJie  upper  m 
deck  was  Lieutenant  liudlow,  who  was  so  entirely  weakened 
and  disabled  by  repeated  wounds,  received  early  in  the  action, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  personal  resistance.  Tlie  comparatively 
fimall  number  of  men,  therefore,  that  survived  on  the  upper 
decks,  having  no  ofliccr  to  head  them,  the  British  succeeded 
in  securing  complete  possession,  before  those  from  below 
could  get  up.  Lieutenant  Budd,  who  liad  commanded  the 
first  division  below,  ]>eing  informed  of  the  danger,  hastened  up 
with  some  men,  but  was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers  and 
cut  down  immediately.  Great  embarrassment  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  officers  l^eing  unacquainted  with  the  crew. 
In  one  instance  in  particular,  Lieutenant  Cox,  on  mounting  the 
deck,  joined  a  party  of  the  enemy  through  mistake,  and  was 
made  sensible  of  his  error  by  their  cutting  at  him  with  their 
sabres. 

While  this  scene  of  havoc  and  confusion  was  going  on  above. 
Captain  Lawrence  who  was  laying  in  the  wardroojoa  in  excru- 
ciating pain,  hearing  the  firing  cease,  forgot  the  anguish  of  his 
wounds :  having  no  officer  near  him,  he  ordered  the  surgeon  to 
hasten  on  deck  and  tell  the  officers  to  fight  on  to  the  last,  and  ne- 
ver to  strike  the  colours ;  adding,  "  they  shall  wave  while  I  live.'' 
*  The  fate  pf  the  battle,  however,  was  decided.  Finding  all  further 
resistance  vain,  and  a  mere  waste  of  life,  Lieutenant  Ludlow 
gave  up  the  ship ;  after  which  he  received  a  sabre  wound  in  the 
head  from  one  of  the  Shannon's  crew,  which  fractured  his  skull 
and  ultimately  proved  mortal.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising officers  of  his  age  in  the  service,  highly  esteemed  for  bis 
professional  talents,  and  beloved  for  the  generous  qualities  that 
adorned  his  private  character. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  remarkable  combats  on  naval 
record.  From  the  peculiar  accidents  that  attended  it,  the  battle 
was  short,  desperate  and  bloody.  So  long  as  the  cannonading 
continued,  the  Chesapeake  is  said  to  have  clearly  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  had  the  ships  not  ran  foul,  it  is  probable  she 
would  have  captured  the  Shannon.  Though  considerably  da- 
'  maged  in  hiikr  upper  works,  and  pierced  \iith  some  shot-holes  in 
her  hull,  yet  she  had  sustained  no  injury  to  afiect  her  safety ; 
whereas  the  Shannon  had  received  several  shots  between  wind 
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paud  crater,  and,  consequently,  could  not  have  sustained  tlie  action 
long.  The  havoc  on  both  sides  was  dreadful ;  but  to  the  sin- 
gular circumstance  of  having  every  oflicfer  on  the  upper  deck 
either  killed  or  wounded,  early  in  the  action,  may  chiefly  \)o 
attributed  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake. 

There  have  Ijeen  various  vague  complaints  circulated  of  the 
excesses  of  the  victors,  and  of  their  treatment  of  our  crew  after 
the  surrender.     Tliese  have  been,  as  usual,  dwelt  on  and  mag- 
nified, and  made  subjects  of  national  aspersion.  Nothing  can  be 
more  illiberal  than  this.    Where  the  scene  of  conflict  is  tumu!- 
taous  and  sanguinary,  and  the  struggle  desperate,  as   in  the 
boarding  of  a  ship,  excesses  will  take  place  among  the  men 
^^'hich  it  is  impossible  to  prevent.  Tliey  are  the  inevitable  inci- 
dents of  war,  and  should  never  be  held  up  to  provoke  national 
abhorrence  or  retaliation.   Indeed,  they  are  so  liable  to  be  mis- 
represented by  partial  and  distorted  accounts,  that  very  little 
iaith  is  ever  to  be  placed  in  them.    Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
report,  that  the  enemy  discharged  several  muskets  into  the  cockpit 
after  the  ship  had  been  given  up.  This,  in  fact,  was  provoked  by 
the  H-anton  act  of  a  boy  below,  who  shot  down  the  sentinel  sta- 
tioned at  the  gangAvay,  and  thus  produced  a  momentary  cxas- 
.      peralion,  and  an  alarm  that  our  men  were  rising.     It  should  Ijc 
{      lecollectedy  likewise,  that  our  flag  was  not  struck,  but  was  haled 
I      down  by  the  enemy ;  consequently,  the  surrender  of  the  ship  waF 
I      not  immediately  known  throughout,  and  the  struggle  continued 
in  various  places,  before  the  proper  orders  could  be  communi- 
cated.   It  is  wearisome  and  disgusting  to  observe  the  war  of 
dander  kept  up  by  the  little  minds  of  both  countries,  wherein 
every  paltry  misdeed  of  a  paltry  individual  is  insidiously  trum- 
peted forth  as  a  stigma  on  the  respective  nation.    By  these  mcanF 
are  engendered  lasting  roots  of  bitterness,  that  give  an  implacable 
ipirit  to  the  actual  hostility  of  the  times,  and  will  remain  after 
Ae  present  strife  shall  have  passed  away.     As  the  nations  must 
inevitably,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  come  once  more  toge- 
tiier  in  the  relations  of  amity  and  commerce,  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
as  little  private  animosity  may  be  encouraged  as  posible;  so 
that  though  we  may  contend  for  rights  and  interests,  we  may 
n^er  cease  to  esteem  and  respect  each  other. 
The  two  ships  presented  dismal  spectacles  after  the  battle . 
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«  Crowded  with  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  they  resembled  float-  ^ 
iug  hospitals  sending  forth  groans  at  every  roll.  The  brave  Broke 
lay  delirious  from  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  he  is  said  to  hilvc 
received  while  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  some 
of  our  men  who  had  surrendered.  In  his  rational  intervals  he 
always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courage  and  skill  of 
Lawrence,  and  of  « the  gallant  and  masterly  style"  in  which  he 
brought  the  Chesapeake  into  action. 

Tlic  wounds  of  Captain  Lawrence  rendered  it  impossible  to 
remove  him  after  the  battle,  and  his  cabin  being  very  much  shatr 
tered,  he  remained  in  the  wardroom.  Here  he  lay,  attended 
by  his  oi\Ti  siu'geon,  and  siu'rounded  by  his  brave  and  suffering 
officers.  He  made  no  comment  on  the  battle,  nor  indeed  vr^s 
heard  to  utter  a  word,  except  to  make  such  simple  requests  as 
his  necessities  required.  In  this  way  he  lingered  through  four 
days,  in  extreme  bodily  pain,  and  the  silent  melancholy  of  a 
proud  and  noble  heart,  and  then  expired.  His  body  was  wrap- 
ped in  the  colours  of  his  ship  and  laid  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Chesapeake,  to  be  conveyed  to  Halifax,  for  interment* 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
nearly  sixteen  of  which  had  been  honourably  expended  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the  highest 
order,  producing  perfect  obedience  and  subordination  without 
severity.  His  men  became  zealously  devoted  to  him,  and  ready 
to  do  through  affection  what  severity  would  never  have  com- 
pelled. He  was  scrupulously  correct  in  his  principles,  delicate  in 
his  sense  of  honour;  and  to  his  extreme  jealousy,  of  reputation  he 
fell  a  victim,  in  daring  an  ill-matched  cncoxmter,  which  prudence 
would  have  justified  him  in  declining.  In  battle,  where  his 
lofty  and  commanding  person  made  him  conspicuous,  the  calm 
collected  courage,  and  elevated  tranquillity,  which  he  maintained 
in  the  midst  of  peril,  imparted  a  confidence  to  every  bosom.  In 
the  hour  of  victory  he  was  moderate  and  unassuming;  towards 
the  vanquished  he  was  gentle,  generous  and  humane.  But  it  is 
on  the  amiable  quaUtjes  that  adorned  his  private  character,  that 
his  friends  will  hang  with  the  fondest  remembrance — that  bland 
philanthropy  that  emanated  from  every  look,  that  breathed  forth 
in  every  accent,  thut  gave  a  grace  to  every  action.    His  was  a 
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|(  geneni  benevolence,  that,  like  a  lambent  flame,  shed  its  cheer- 
ing rays  throughout  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  warming  and 
gladdening  every  heart,  and  lighting  up  every  countenance  into 
smiles.    But  there  is  one  little  circle  on  whose  sacred  sorrows 
even  the  eye  of  sympathy  dares  not  intrude.     His  brother  being 
dead,  he  was  the  last  male  branch  of  a  family,  who  looked  up  to 
him  as  its  ornament  and  pride.    His  fraternal  tenderness  was  the 
prop  and  consolation  of  two  widowed  sisters,  and  in  him  their 
helpless  oflTspring  found  a  father.      He  left,  also,  a  wife  and 
two  young  children  to  whom  he  was  fervently  attached.    The 
critical  situation  of  the  former  was  one  of  those  cares  which 
preyed  upon  his  mind  at  the  time  he  went  forth  to   battle. 
The  utmost  precautions  have  been  taken  by  her  relatives,  to  keep 
from  her  the  knowledge  of  her  husband's  fate;  their  anxiety 
has  been  relieved  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who,  we  trust,  will  in- 
herit the  virtues,  and  emulate  the  actions  of  his  father.     The 
unfortunate  mother  is  now  slowly  recovering  from  a  long  and 
dangeroui  confinement;  but  has  yet  to  learn  the  heart*rending 
intelligenee,  that  the  infant  in  her  arms  is  fetherless. 

There  is  a  touching  pathos  about  the  death  of  this  estimable 
officer,  that  endears  him  more  to  us  than  if  he  had  been  success- 
fol*  The  prosperous  conqueror  is  an  object  of  admiration,  but 
in  some  measure  of  envy :  whatever  gratitude  we  feel  for  his 
lervices,  we  are  apt  to  think  them  repaid  by  the  plaudits  he 
enjoys.  But  he  who  falls  a  martyr  to  his  country's  cause  excites 
the  fulness  of  public  sympathy.  Envy  cannot  repine  at  laurels  so 
^arly  purchased,  and  gratitude  feels  that  he  is  l>eyond  the  reach 
of  its  rewards.  The  last  sad  scene  of  his  life  hallows  his  memory ; 
it  remailis  sacred  by  misfortune,  and  honoured,  not  by  the  ac- 
flamations,  but  the  tears  of  his  countrymen.  The  idea  of  Law^- 
rence,  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  stretched  upoi^his 
<teck,  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  his  country — that  flag  which  he  had 
contributed  to  ennoble,  and  had  died  to  defend — is  a  picture  that 
'ill  remain  treasured  up  in  the  dearest  recollections  of  every 
American.  His  will  form  one  of  those  talismanic  names  which 
every  nation  preserves  as  watchwords  for  patriotism  and  valour* 
Deeply,  therefore,  as  every  bosom  must  lament  the  fall  of  so 
pliant  and  amiable  an  officer,  there  are  some  reflections  con- 
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soling  to  the  pride  of  friendship,  and  which  may  sooth,  thoiigli 
they  cannot  prevent,  the  bitter  tear  of  affection.  He  fell  before 
his  flag  was  struck.  His  fall  was  the  cause,  not  the  consequeiicey 
of  defeat.  He  fell  covered  with  glory,  in  the  flower  of  hiB  days, 
in  the  perfection  of  mental  and  personal  endowment,  and  tho< 
freshness  of  reputation;  tlius  leaving  in  every  mmd  the  full  and 
perfect  image  of  a  hero.  However  we  may  deplore  tjhe  stroke  of 
death,  his  vii?its  are  occasionally  well  timed  for  hifi  victim :  he 
sets  a  seal  upon  the  fame  of  the  illustrious,  fixuig  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident  or  change.  And  where  is  the  son  of  honour, 
panting  for  distinction,  who  would  not  rather,  like  Lawrence,  be 
snatclied  away  in  the  brightness  of  youth  and  glory,  than  dwindle 
down  to  what  is  termed  a  good  old  age,  wear  his  reputation  to 
the  shreds,  and  leave  behind  him  nothing  but  thp  remembrance 
of  decrepitude  and  imbecility. 

With  feelings  that  swell  our  hearts  do  we  notice  the  honours 
paid  to  the  remains  of  the  brave  Lawrence  at  Halifax.     When 
the  ships  arrived  in  port,  a  generous  concern  was  expressed 
for  his  fate.  The  recollection  of  his  humanity  towards  the  crew 
of  the  Peacock  was  still  fresh  in  every  mind.   His  funeral  obse- 
quies were  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonials,  and  an  aflect- 
ing  solemility.      His  pall  was  supported  by  the  oldest  captains 
in  the  British  service  that  were  in  Halifax ;  and  the  naval  oflicers 
crowded  to  yield  the  last  sad  honours  to  a  man  who  was  late 
Uieir  foe,  but  now  their  foe  no  longer.     There  is  a  sympathy 
between  gallant  souls  that  knows  no  distinction  of  clime  or 
nation.     They  honour  in  each  other  what  they  feel  proud  of  in 
themselves.     The  group  that  gathered  round  the  grave  of  Law- 
rence presented  a  scene  worthy  of  the  heroic  days  of  chivalry. 
It  was  a  complete  triumph  of  the  nobler  feelings  over  the  savage 
passons  of  war.  We  know  not  \\  here  most  to  bestow  our  admi- 
ration— on  the  living,  who  showed  such  generous  sensibility  to 
departed  virtue,  or  on  the  dead,  in  being  worthy  of  such  obse- 
quies ft*om  such  spirits.    It  is  by  deeds  like  these  that  we  really 
feel  ourselves  subdued.     The  conflict  of  arms  is  ferocious,  and 
trium{A  does  but  engender  more  deadly  hostility;  but  the  contest 
of  magnanimity  calls  forth  the  better  feelings,  and  the  conquest  is 
over  the  affections.    We  hope  that  in  such  a  contest  ive  maj 
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never  lie  outdone ;  but  that  the  present  unhappy  war  may  be  con- 
timiaUy  soRened  and  adorned  by  similar  acts  of  courtesy  and 
kindness  on  either  part,  thus  sowing  among  present  hostilities; 
the  quickening  seeds  of  future  friendship. 

As  lo  the  event  of  this  battle,  deeply  as  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  so  many  valuable  lives,  we  feel  no  further  cause  of  lamenta- 
tion. Brilliant  as  the  victory  undoubtedly  was  to  the  conquerors, 
our  nation  lost  nothing  of  honour  in  the  conflict  The  ship  was 
gallantly  and  bloodily  defended  to  the  last,  and  ^vas  lost,  not 
through  want  of  good  conduct  or  determined  bravery,  but  from 
the  unavoidable  chances  of  battle.*  It  was  a  victory  "  over 
which  the  conqueror  mourned — so  many  suffered."  We  will 
not  enter  into  any  mechanical  measurement  of  feet  and  inches, 
or  any  nice  calculation  of  force ;  whether  she  had  a  dozen  men 
more  or  less,  or  were  able  to  throw  a  few  pounds  more  or  less 
of  ball,  than  her  adversary,  byway  of  accounting  for  her  defeat; 
we  leave  to  nicer  calculators  to  balance  skill  and  courage  against 
timber  and  old  iron,  and  mete  out  victories  by  the  square  and 
the  steelyard.  The  question  of  naval  superiority,  about  which 
so  much  useless  anxiety  has  been  manifested  of  late,  and  which 
we  fear  will  cause  a  vast  deal  of  strife  and  ill  blood  before  it  i^ 
put  to  rest,  was  in  our  opinion  settled  long  since,  in  the  course 
of  the  five  preceding  battles.  From  a  general  examination  of 
these  battles,  It  appears  clearly  to  us  that,  under  equal  circum- 
stances of  force  and  preparation,  the  nations  are  equal  on  the 
ocean ;  and  the  result  of  any  contest,  between  well-matched 
ships,  would  depend  entirely  on  accident.  This,  without  any 
charge  of  vanity, -we  may  certainly  claim:  the  British,  injustice 
uiid  candour,  must  adinit  as  much,  and  it  would  be  arrogant  in 
us  to  insist  on  any  tiling  more. 

Our  officers  have  hitherto  been  fip:hting  under  superior  ox- 
citement  to  the  British.     They  have  been  eager  to  establish  n 

*  In  this  we  speak  of  the  loyal,  and  really  American  part  of  the  crew.  We  libt  lu. 
it  it  true,  been  told  of  treacherous  conduct  among  the  murmurers,  n  uumber  ot 
vhom,  beaded  by  tbe  dastardly  Portuguese  boatswain's  mate,  arc  sziid  to  have  de- 
acrted  their  commander  at  the  moment  of  most  need.  As  this  matter  vill  come 
QiMicr  the  scrutiny  of  the  proper  tribunal,  wc  pasi  it  orer  without  further  notice,  ft* 
established,  it  will  form  another  of  the  baleful  disadvantages  undei*  which  this  battli- 
waa  Iboght,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  poRcy  of  admitting  the.  U»flv<>n  of  fnrc!{^ 
Tagabonda  among  our  own  eound-hcnrtcd  sailors. 

Voju  II.  New  Scries.  1« 
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name,  and  frohi  their  limited  nwnber,  each  has  felt  as  if  in&tw 
dually  responsible  for  the  reputation  of  the  navy.  Besides,  th 
haughty  superiority  with  which  they  have  at  various  times  bee 
treated  by  the  enemy,  had  stung  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  an 
even  touched  the  rough  pride  of  the  common  sailor.  The 
have  spared  no  pains,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  contest  with  s 
formidable  a  foe,  and  have  fought  with  the  united  advantages  < 
discipline  and  enthusiasm. 

An  equal  excitement  is  now  felt  by  the  British.  Galled  b 
our  successes,  they  begin  to  find  that  we  are  an  enemy  that  cal 
for  all  their  skill  and  circumspection.  They  have  therefor 
resorted  to  a  strictness  of  discipline,  and  to  excessive  precautior 
and  preparations  that  had  been  neglected  in  their  navy,  and  whic 
no  other  modem  foe  has  been  able  to  compel.  Thus  circun 
stanced,  every  future  contest  must  be  bloody  and  precariouf 
The  question  of  superiority,  if  such  an  idle  question  is  still  kej 
up,  \iill  in  all  probability  be  shifting  with  the  result  of  difieren 
battles,  as  either  side  has  superior  advantages,  or  superior  goo 
fortune. 

For  our  part,  we  conceive  that  the  great  purpose  of  our  nav 
is  accomplished.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  with  so  incoi 
siderable  a  force,  we  should  make  any  impression  on  Britia 
power,  or  materially  afiect  British  commerce.  We  fought,  no 
to  take  their  ships  and  plunder  their  wealth,  but  to  pluck  som 
of  (heir  laurels  wherewith  to  grace  our  own  broM's.  In  this  w 
have  succeeded  ;  and  thus  the  great  mischief  that  our  little  nav 
was  capable  of  doing  to  Great  Britain,  in  shoAving  that  he 
maritime  power  was  vulnerable,  has  been  effected,  and  is  irr 
trievable. 

The  British  may  now  swarm  on  our  coasts — they  may  infe 
our  rivers  and  our  bays — they  may  destroy  our  ships— they  ma 
bum  our  docks  and  our  ports — they  may  annihilate  every  ga 
lant  tar  that  fights  beneath  our  flag — they  may  wreak  every  vci 
geance  on  our  marine  that  their  overwhelming  force  enable 
hem  to  accomplish — and  alter  all  what  have  they  effected 
redeemed  the  pre-eminence  of  their  flag  ?  destroyed  the  naval 
power  of  this  country  ? — no  such  thing.  They  must  first  obli 
terate  from  the  tablets  of  our  memories,  that  deep-traced  recoL 
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ledioiiy  that  we  have  repeatedly  met  them  with  equal  force  and 
oouquered.  In  that  inspiring;  idea»  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  moital  hand,  exists  the  germ  of  future  navies,  future  power, 
and  fotufe  conquest.  What  is  our  navy  ? — a  tiandful  of  frigates ; 
let  them  be  destroyed ;  our  forests  can  produce  hundreds  such. 
Should  our  docks  be  laid  in  ruins,  we  can  rebuild  them — should 
our  gallant  band  of  tars  be  annihilated,  thanks  to  the  vigorous 
population  of  our  country,  we  can  furnish  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  such — but  so  long  as  exists  the  moral  certainty  that 
-we  have  within  us  the  spirit,  the  abilities,  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining naval  glory — so  long  the  enemy,  in  wreaking  their  re- 
sentinent  on  our  present  force,  do  but  bite  the  stone  which  has 
hem  hurled  at  them — ^he  hand  that  hurled  it  remains  uninjured^ 
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MR-  SCOTT'S  EDITION  OF  DRYDEN. 

I  HAVE  often  reflected  on  the  cruel  injustice  of  recalling, 
from  that  oblivion  to  which  time,  and  the  tacit  consent  of  man- 
kind, had  consigned  them,  those  worthless  productions  of  dis- 
&)S^iisfaed  writers,  whose  poverty  obliged  them  to  prostitute 
Acir  talents  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  times.  Genius  partakes 
taigdy  of  that  inequality  which  we  observe  in  all  the  powers  of 
num;  is  sometimes  weak,  often  capricious,  and  always  at  the 
niercy  of  outward  circiunstances.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fairest 
creations  of  fancy,  and  the  noblest  structures  of  human  reason, 
teoften  &11  into  temporary  oblivion,  while  innumerable  wretch- 
si  d  productions  become  the  objects  of  strenuous  admiration,  and 
pneiiiefor  their  authors  not  only  the  most  gratifying  applauses, 
^    but  the  most  substantial  benefits. 

h  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  weakness 
tf  Inman  nature  diould  sometimes  yield  to  the  hope  oC^^-tempo- 
ary  feme  and  reward,  or  to  the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  pay 
Aomage  to  the  false  taste  of  the  tim^s;  or  that  indigent  men  of 
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genius  should  sometimes  be  found  ofiering  iuceiise  at  the  shziui 
of  immorality.  I  would  plead  in  their  excuse,  that,  like  al 
other  men,  they  erred  because  their  temptations  were  strong 
and  if  I  could  find  in  their  other  works  tiiaits  of  generous  feeling 
or  precepts  of  exalted  morality,  I  would  treat  them  as  we  do  i 
valued  friend — cherish  their  nobler  qualities,  and  consign  thei 
faults  and  indiscretions  to  oblivion. 

But  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  outrage  the  sacred  ashe 
of  genius,  and  rake  in  the  graves  of  departed  writers  of  illustri 
ous  fame,  for  those  worthless  productions,  which,  in  the  hour  o 
youthful  indiscretion,  or  the  effervescence  of  licentious  fancy,  o] 
in  the  anguish  of  repining  want,  they  >vrote  to  ward  off  the  pres 
sure  of  the  hour.  Every  thing  which,  on  the  bed  of  death,  o: 
In  the  period  of  sober  reflection,  they  would  have  wished  tc 
destroy,  is  sought  after  with  avidity  by  the  booksellers,  whc 
employ  some  patient  drudge  to  pore  over  the  repositories  ol 
forsaken  learning,  and  ransack  tlie  grub-street  records  of  the 
times,  to  find  some  polluted  relic,  made  precious  by  the  illustri- 
ous name  of  its  author. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  deplorable  rage  for  publishing  new  and 
confide  editionSy  in  England,  that  it  is  now  no  unconmion  thins 
to  see,  in  the  same  volume  of  an  author's  works,  the  most  subline 
moral  precepts  clothed  in  all  the  chaste  and  beautiful  draperj 
with  which  the  purest,  richest  fancy  could  invest  them,  polluted 
by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  grossest  immorality,  flarii^  in 
the  gayest  colouring  of  the  most  prostituted  imagination.  In 
this  manner  vice  and  virtue  become,  as  it  were,  confounded 
together  in  the  mind,  while  the  same  great  name  which  gives 
authority  to  virtuous  precepts,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  sane- 
tionto  vitious  indulgence.  By  this  ill-sorted  association,^  too,  the 
book  becomes  signally  imfavourable  to  the  propagation  of  moral- 
ity, inasmuch  as  every  good  precept  is  furnished  with  it^  anti- 
dote close  at  hand;  and  every  nobler  emotion  is  checked  and 
withered  by  the  interference  of  its  unworthy  associate. 

These  reflections  have  been  recalled  more  forcibly  to  my 
mind  by  having  lately  looked  over  the  beautiful  and  expensive 
edition  of  Dryden's  works,  collected  under  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Walter  Scott.  This  edition  consists  of  eighteen  large  volumes,  and 
being  the  most  complete,  will  of  course  supersede  every  other. 
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The  same  of  Dryden  has  been  associated  with  my  earliest 
^dmiiation  of  genius,  and  his  best  productions  are  familiar  to  my 
recoUection.     But  though  aware  that  he  bad  written  much  that 
deserved  the  censure  of  mankind,  yet  the  majority  of  his  read- 
(jrs  were  ignorant  of  those  pieces  of  low  and  gross  licentious- 
ness, which  his  poverty,  and  not,  I  trust,  his  \nll,  prompted  him 
to  give  to  the  world.     The  present  editor  lias,  however,  with 
the  mofit  barbarous  industry*,  the  most  active  and  persevering 
research,  contrived  to  collect,  and  rescue  from  friendly  oblivion, 
a  mass  of  licentioui^ril>aldry  that  richly  merited  eternal  forgetr 
fulnc^.     The  great  name  of  Dryden  had  gradually,  as  it  arose 
above  the  horizon,  emerged  froin  those  grosser  vapours  that 
surrounded  and  obscured  its  lustre,  and  was  advancing  to  meri- 
dian q>lendour;  his  immoral  works  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
forgotten,  by  being  no  longer  before  the  public  eye ;  and  tliere 
^%vas  reason  to  hope  that  at  no  distant  period,  nothing  would 
Iiave  been  kno^vn  of  him  but  what  deser\*cd  to  be  remembered 
forever. 

But,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  avarice  of  the  bookseller,  and  the 

prying  industry  of  his  well-paid  editor,  have  again  brought  to 

light  all  that  the  rational  admirers  of  this  great  poet  could  wish 

that  be  had  never  written;  and  all  that  a  sacred  regard  to  the 

i  Jlitttrious  dead  should  have  induced  tliem  to  bury  in  his  grave. 

Again  have  they  thrown  a  cruel  sunshine  on  his  transgression2^» 

mud  entwined  deadly  uightsliade  with  tlic  evergreen  that  over- 

dodowed  his  tomb. 

1  never  contemplate  the  life  and  character  of  Dr>'dcn  witli- 
out  being  struck  with  the  awful  and  tremendout^  dangers  that 
somnaid  the  man  of  genius,  when  assailed  by  poverty.  To 
Iqiov  that  by  prostituting  his  pen  to  the  vices  of  the  times,  by 
indulging  his  fancy  in  licentious  images,  or  by  giving  his  reason 
to  the  support  of  error,  he  can  ward  off  the  hard  hand  of  want, 
lid  plaee  himself  in  temporary  afDuence,  is  to  be  possessed  of  a 
lecict,  dangerous  to  any  human  being,  however  strong  may  be 
Ub  moral  and  religious  principles.  Comparative  poverty,  that 
'%  the  middle  state  between  want  and  superfluity,  may  be  iavour- 
iUe  to  tlie  morals  of  mankind ;  but  abject  penury  is  certainly 
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not  the  schcx>l  of  virtue.  The  hungry  and  the  naked  indeed 
practise  the  virtues  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  because  Cke] 
have  no  choice ;  but  there  is  little  merit  in  the  endurance  o: 
inevitable  evils.  Dryden  was  almost  all  his  life  poor,  and  th 
example  of  his  great  cotcmporary  Milton,  fumiE^es  an  inunoi 
tal  specimen  of  the  rewards  which  were  bestowed  on  the  moc 
sublime  exertions  of  the  noblest  genius  that  periiaps  the  worK 
ever  knew.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  starve  when  h< 
has  the  means  of  obtaining  subsistence  in  his  power;  and  tha 
Dryden,  under  such  circumstances,  should  have  accommodate( 
himself  to  the  debauched  taste  of  his  patrons,  however  it  maj 
be  a  subject  of  regret,  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  Dryden  lived  at  court 
and  in  the  most  licentious  age  that  England  ever  saw.  On  the 
restoration  of  Charles,  the  people  of  that  country  being  freec 
from  the  sour  domination  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  stern  unrelax 
ed  government  of  the  Protector,  seemed  to  have  indulged  in  i 
kind  of  Saturnalia.  In  their  haste  to  throw  off  the  restraint 
under  which  they  had  so  long  laboured,  they  seem  for  a  whih 
to  have  devested  themselves  of  those  salutary  decencies  whicl 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  disguise  the  naked  deformity  o 
vice ;  and  in  their  detestation  of  the  long  prayers,  sour  (acef 
severe  decorum,  and  scriptural  phrases  of  the  Puritans,  they  ap 
parently  forgot  that  unblushing  licentiousness  is  even  more  per 
nicious  than  hypocrisy.  He  who  only  affects  to  be  virtuous,  st 
long  as  he  remains  undetected,  affords  at  least  an  example  o 
virtue;  while  the  avowed  libertine  is  deprived  even  of  tha 
slender  palliation. 

The  English  writers,  who,  like  other  men,  are  extremely  apt  U 
lay  their  faults  upon  their  neighbours,  have  placed  this  relaxatioi 
of  religion  and  morality  to  the  account  of  the  long  residence  o 
Charles  and  his  courtiers  on  the  continent,  and  particularly  ii 
France.  That  the  vagabondizing  life  of  this  merry  monarcl 
and  his  followers,  may  have  contributed  to  render  them  loos 
in  their  principles,  and  careless  of  preserving  the  decoruois  c 
life,  I  am  wiUing  to  allow;  for  all  must  have  observed  the  salu 
Ury  restraint  which  a  regular,  stationary  life  imposes  upo: 
mankind;  and  what  little  security  you  can  have  for  the  goo 
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tonduct  of  a  mm  who  has  no  home.  That  the  influence  of  the 
coiiit  of  Charles  had  some  agency  in  producing  the  sudden 
change  of  manners  that  immediately  succeeded  his  pestoratioQ, 
16  pretty  certain;  but  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  admit  that 
this  eiampie  alone  produced  the  extraordinary  change.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  proper  place  to  pursue  the  subject. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
the  court  of  Charles  11.  ivas  an  e^fceedingly  corrupt  one,  and 
this  corruption  of  morals  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  cor- 
ruption of  literary  taste.     The  enchanting  simplicHy  of  the  old 
writers  became  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  what  was  worse,  the 
same  licentiousness  that  pervaded  the  manners  and  poisoned  the 
morels,  debauched  the  tastes  of  those  who  by  their  situations  or 
their  talents  directed  the  general  opinion.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  comedies  of  that  day,  to  be  convinced  of  the  general 
corruption  of  the  public  taste,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  to  any  par- 
ticular drama  to  prove  the  fact.    Tlie  dramatic  representations  of 
any  country  are  perhaps  the  best  criterions  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  state  of  morals,  and  the  degree  of  refinement  to  which  it  has 
attained.     I  qpeak  principally  with  a  reference  to  comedy, 
which,  being  a  picture  of  real  life,  is  for  the  most  part  drawn 
Irom  an  observance  of  those  manners  and  habits,  adopted  by 
rach  as  we  are  in  the  practice  of  intimately  associating  with, 
and  is,  consequently,  a  pretty  correct  representation  of  the  gene- 
lal  state  of  society.     Add  to  this,  that  no  author  who  writes  for 
popularity,  would  ever  be  guilty  of  the  preposterous  folly  of 
polluting  the  public  ear  with  licentious  ribaldry,  unless  tolera- 
bly well  satisfied  that  it  was  attuned  to  such  harmony.  Tragedy, 
on  the  contrary,  being  dependent  on  those  strong  passions  which 
tre  for  the  most  part  uniform  in  their  operations,  and  founded 
on  remote  events,  may  be  indeed  admitted  as  a  criterion  of  the 
piblic  taste,  though  not  of  the  public  morals. 

By  the  former  criterion,  then,  independent  of  historical  testi- 
iK>ny,  it  distinctly  appears,  that  at  the  period  when  Dryden  first 
commenced  author,  and  until  his  death,  he,  in  addition  to  the 
temptation  of  occasional  poverty,  had  to  contend  with  the  cor- 
rapt  taste  of  the  times.  That  he  sometimes  yielded  to  the  united 
force  of  these  assailants,  will  be  a  subject  of  lasting  r^iet  to 
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those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  as  the  gteat  mistei 
of  legitimate  English  verse.  It  was  Dryden  who  first  caught  Aal 
beautiflil  and  perfect  mode  of  versification,  over  which  so  maiq 
have  since  hung  with  enchanted  ear ;  and  it  was  he  who  gave 
the  last  blow  to  that  barbarous  style,  which  devested  the  noble^ 
thoughts  of  their  dignity,  degraded  the  highest  soarings  of  fkncy, 
and  fettered  the  muse  with  a  load  of  meretricious  ornaments,  that 
destroyed  the  beautiful  synmietry  of  her  proportions,  while  it 
enfeebled  the  vigour  of  her  flight. 

Who,  then,  that  lingers  over  the  Inspired  pages  of  this  man  oi 
poverty  and  temptation,  will  not  find  in  his  heart  an  excuse  for 
his  occasional  wanderings  from  the  genuine  path  of  genius, 
whose  steps  ought  always  to  lead  to  the  temple  of  virtue  ?  Who 
does  not  wish  that  the  memorials  of  such  departures  should  be 
forgotten,  and  the  name  of  Dryden  ^tand,  as  well  an  example 
of  rectitude  as  amontunent  of  illustrious  genius?  It  is  not 
meant  that  falsehood  or  disingenuousness  should  be  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  dii^ise  or  gloss  over  the  faults  of  celebrated 
men;  or  that  those  who  were  in  reality  worthless,  should 
be  held  up  to  after  times  as  models  of  spotless  integrity.  In 
writing  the  life  of  a  man,  his  faults  should  appear  with  his 
virtues,  or  biography  becomes  worthless.  But  no  attachment 
to  truth,  and  no  sense  of  justice  to  posterity,  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  those  writings  which  are  calculated  to  injure  the 
morals  of  mankind  should  be  preserved.  On  the  contrary, 
is  not  the  man  who  thus  deliberately  draws  from  obscurity* 
and  obtrudes  upon  the  public,  those  immoral  effusions  that 
pollute  the  mind  with  licentious  precepts,  and  influence  the 
imagination  mth  glowing  delineations  of  barefaced  debauch* 
ery,  equally  culpable  with  their  author  ? 

This  unhalloAved  industry  of  research  is  still  more  to  be  repro^ 
bated,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  these  indecent  effusions 
had,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  world,  been  consigned  to  for 
^fulness.  It  is  like  opening  the  fountain  of  some  polluted  stream, 
and  turning  it  again  into  its  former  channel,  there  to  stagnate, 
and  foster  its  unwholesome  exhalations. 

There  can  be  but  one  motive  to  stimulate  men  thus  to  revive 
these  obscene  impurities,  and  that  is  the  hope  of  gain.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  avidity  with  which  the  English  public  hail  the 
discovery,  or  revival  of  works  that  had  fklleu  into  oblivion, 
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tiecause  they  were  not  worth  preseryingy  that  whoever  can  a4d 
to  hifi  edition  of  an  old  writer,  a  single  worthless  scrap,  or  paltry 
copy  of  verses,  may  boast  in  triumph  of  the  superiority  of  his 
laboun^  and  confidently  challenge  the  reward  of  his  very  bene- 
ficial industry. 

It  is  this  sordid  motive  which  has  perpetuated  the  poison  of 
many  an  immoral  production,  and  quickened  the  interested 
Jabours  of  many  a  pains-taking  editor ;  and  to  thi^  and  not  to 
amy  liberal  desire  to  add  to,  the  fame  of  Dryden,  it  is  owing  that 
liis  name  is  thus  shrouded  in  a  cloud  of  immorality,  and  his  sins 
iMroi^ht  to  light  with  such  unfeeling  research.  Certainly  no  true 
admirer  of  genius,  or  real  lover  of  poetry,  can  be  gratified  with 
the  quantity  of  offensive  trash  raked  from  obscurity  and  here 
firesented  to  the  public.     It  is  only  the  gossiping  curiosity  of 
laborious  idlers ;  the  bedridden  imagination  of  the  worn  out 
debauchee;  or  the  black  letter  taste  of  the  indefatigable  book 
hunter,  that  can  receive  gratification  from  this  delving  among 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  for  topics  of  antiquated  scandal,  or  speci- 
mens of  obsolete  profligacy. 

In  justice  to  the  celebrated  editor  who  is  the  object  of  these 
strictures,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  his  preface  he  apo- 
h^es  for  the  insertion  of  some  of  these  exceptionable  pieces,  by 
declaring  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  omit  them.  Conscious, 
bowever,  that  this  excuse  is  somewhat  weak  in  the  mouth  of  a 
free  man,  living  in  a  free  country,  and  acting  as  high  sheriff  of 
*  county,  he  confidently  observes  that  there  is  little  danger  that 
4e  broad  and  disgusting  obscenity  of  Dryden  will  injure  the 
tatte  of  the  present  enlightened  generation. 

Periiaps  it  might  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  though  the  pub- 

Kc  taste  has  of  late  been  refined  to  a  perception  of  the  pure 

chivalrous  heroism  of  Border  Forays,  to  the  noble  exploits  of 

Joiuuiy  Armstrong,  and  William  of  Deloraine,  so  as  to  be  in 

ao  danger  from  the  clumsy,  inelegant,  and  stupid  immorality  of 

ftyden;  yet  the  public  morals^  though  fortified  by  the  example 

of  the  above  distinguished  freebooters,  may  possibly  sustain  some 

fittle  injury.     At  all  events,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  pure 

and  gentle  precept  which  enjoins  upon  us  not  to  speak  ill  of  the 

dead,  should  also  restrain  us  from  doing  that  which  would  in- 
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Jure  their  memory.  I  would  not  lightly  accuse  Mr.  Scott  of 
being  governed  on  this  occasion  by  motives  of  intereit;  but 
where  ive  see  a  wealthy  poet  contracting  to  furnish  the  booksel- 
lers with  a  certain  quantity  of  good  merchantable  poetry,  at  a 
certain  rate  per  line,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  a  contract  for 
so  many  feet  of  timber,  or  any  other  every  day  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  loves  money  better 
than  reputation. 

It  can  certainly  answer  no  one  purpose  of  public  utility,  or 
gratify  one  rational  admirer  of  Dryden,  to  remind  us  anew  of 
those  unworthy  effusions  of  his  genius,  which,  impelled  by  want, 
or  perhaps  irritated  at  the  indifference  of  the  world  to  his  nobler 
productions,  he  sold  to  the  booksellers,  or  to  the  managers  of  the 
Theatres.  For  my  part,  I  sicken  at  such  baneful  industry  oi  re- 
search, and  sincerely  lament  that  Mr.  Scott  should  have  employed 
his  valuable  time  so  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  or  the 
reputation  of  the  hapless  Dryden.  Equally  unhappy  in  his  life 
and  posthumous  fame — ^he  was  assailed  while  he  lived  by  a  tribe 
of  worthless  scribblers,  by  poverty,  by  party  virulence,  and  by 
the  example  of  a  licentious  age;  and  after  his  deat^  was  blessed 
with  a  pains-taking  editor,  who  was  careful  that  the  conse- 
quences of  these  multiplied  temptations  should  be  recorded 
where  they  were  certain  never  to  be  forgotten — among  the  rest 
of  his  imperishable  works. 

P. 
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LETTEHS  FROM  ATlIfiNS;  BY  M.  FAUVEL,  VICE-CONSUL  OF 
FRANCE  AT  THAT  CITY,  AND  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  IM- 
PERIAL INSTITUTE. 

[From  the  Montbly  Magazine.] 

Athens^  April  A^  1811. 

Sir — ^I  have  had  considerable  diggings  made  in  this  city,  and 
^iome  foreigners  have  caused  still  greater  excavations  to  be 
undertaken ;  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  some  in- 
teresting discoveries.    Our  search  took  place  on  the  great  road 
which  leads  from  the  Ilippades  gate  to  Achames,  to  the  left,  on 
going  towards  those  sulnirbs,  at  about  130  fathoms  ih)m  the 
gate  just  mentioned,  and  nearly  140  from  the  present  gate.  We 
there  found  some  ancient  burying  groimds,  about  fifteen  feet  be- 
low the  surface. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  irrelevant  to  inform  you,  that  the  spot 
in  ^vhich  are  the  remains  of  the  Ilippades  gate,  is  still  called  by 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  the  Race-gate,  because  it  is  here  that  the 
diversion  of  foot-races  is  still  performed.  One  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  competitors  run  naked,  with  only 
a  simple  piece  of  linen  round  the  middle.  There  are  three 
prizes,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  two,  as  the  third  is  nothing 
but  an  enormous  radish,  or  carrot,  which  causes  the  gainer  to  be 
re^'arded  by  the  hootings  of  the  populace.  These  roots  are  here 
^'0  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 

You  know  that  the  moderns  have  their  ^vTcstlers,  the  same  as 

the  ancients  had.     These  persons  are  naked,  except  a  cloth 

round  the  loins,  which  is  steeped  in  oil,  with  which  the  body  is 

likewise  rubbed.     They  also  roll  themselves  in  the  sand,  that 

they  may  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other  at  the  time  of  the 

contest.     The  prize  is  gained  by  him  who  throws  his  adversary. 

I  found,  as  I  have  told  you,  the  ancient  soil  at  fifteen  feet 

below  the  surface ;  the  tombs  were  close  together.     We  saw 

several  cippi  of  different  forms,  which  were  overturned,^  well 

as  sarcophs^i  of  marble,  and  others  of  common  stone  r  there 

were  some  tombs  formed  of  fine  tiles,  three  feet  long,  wliich  had 
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belonged  to  grand  buildings.  On  sonic  of  these  were  painted 
handsome  ornaments,  as  Avas  also  the  case  with  those  marble 
tombs,  the  stones  of  which  must  have  belonged  to  grand  tem- 
ples ;  a  fact  which  it  is  diiticult  to  make  oiir  architects  compre- 
hend, as  they  ^vill  not  believe  that  the  ancients  painted  tlieir 
statutes  and  bas-reliefs.  In  these  sarcophagi  I  generally  found 
the  skeleton  lying  on  a  thick  bed  of  olive-leaves,  in  a  burnt 
state :  I  also  found  in  them  several  thin  pieces  of  beaten  gold, 
in  the  shape  of  serpents'  tongues;  and  likewise  blades  of  cop- 
per, on  which  Avas  inscriljed  the  name  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
ends,  or  the  small  columns  aifixed  to  these  tombs,  were  brief  in- 
scriptions, the  letters  of  which  were  alternately  black  and  red  - 
There  Avere  also  bas-reliefs,  which  were  painted. 

Many  of  these  tombs  contain  only  the  ashes  of  burnt  bones  ,• 
or  handsome  urns,  in  which  are  likewise  ashes.  Amongst  theses 
I  have  frequently  found  the  obolusy  which  has  not  been  paid  tc^ 
Charon. 

Respecting  this  pilot  of  the  shades,  I  have  a  representation 
of  him  on  a  vase.  He  is  painted  in  the  act  of  pushing  his  bark 
ashore  with  a  pole,  which  indicates  that  the  infernal  rivers  were 
not  very  deep.  He  has  no  oars  in  his  boat,  which  is  exactly^ 
similar  to  the  Piades  employed  at  Constantinople  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  at  that  port.  This  proves  that  the  people  of 
Asia  have  not  changed  their  customs:  hence  I  am  convinced 
that  the  large  boats  of  the  Hellespont,  which  arc  towed  alohg^ 
here,  and  which  I  have  seen  on  the  very  parts  where  were  for- 
merly those  of  the  divine  Achilles,  are  still  of  the  same  shape 
as  were  those  of  the  ancients;  so  that,  if  the  son  of  Thetis  could 
retivn  to  earth,  he  would  think  he  was  again  beholding  his  fleet 
at  the  Sigeum. 

But  a  circumstance  more  curious  than  old  Charon  is  an  oboluf^ 
which  I  found  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  a  skeleton,  !>etween  the  last 
tooth  on  the  right  side  and  the  jaw ;  I  retained  it  in  this  situation. 
Here  is  an  incontestable  proof  that  it  was  customary  to  put  the 
coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased;  a  practice  still  kept  up  in 
some  villages  of  Boeotia,  as  I  was  infomted  by  one  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  parts.      I  also  found  in  one  of  these  tombs  a  thin 
sheet  of  lead,  about  five  inches  long  by  tlutje  broad ;  it  was 
folded  in  four  folds  the  long  way,  and  then  doubled  in  half;  it 
contained  an  inscription  of  ten  lines,  which  proved  to  be  an 
imprecation  against   one  Cleophrades  and  liis  whole  family. 
(This  inscription  has  been  translated  by  M.  Visconti,  and  wiQ 
be  printed  in  some  of  the  early  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Institute.) 
The  following  is  a  description  of  a  handsome  vase  which  I 
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J  found.* — A  winged  Genius^  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  white 
es  with  M'ings,  has  arrived  at  an  altar,  on  which  is  a  tripod : 
s  Ufling  all  his  strength  to  restrain  his  coursers.  Another 
ju8  is  tlying  before  him,  as  if  to  check  the  horses  and  seize 
tripod,  the  prize  of  the  race.  Another,  richly  dressed, 
)ws  the  car,  and  appears  to  be  watering,  from  a  vase,  a  laurel, 
'h  has  grown  up  in  the  path  of  the  car. 
also  found  some  superb  urns  about  two  feet  high.  On  one 
figure  of  Ceres,  sitting,  the  little  Plutus  at  her  feet,  near  a 
t  fruit  basket ;  by  the  side  of  the  goddess  is  a  Ceryx,  with 
aduceus,  two  ]3adouchi,  and  a  Bacchante.  On  the  other 
of  the  vase  is  a  beautiful  woman,  dancing  between  two 
IS.  On  ancither  part  Mercury  appears,  bringing  the  little 
;hus  to  Sileiuis.  An  Ethiopian  king  is  seen  at  table,  served 
ringed  genii,  and  by  a  kind  of  cloimish  master  of  the  cere- 
les.  On  another  part  are  Isis  and  Serapis :  Isis  is  lying  in 
ip  of  Serapis,  and  playing  on  the  lyre:  a  youth  is  bringing 
;,  dates,  and  a  species  of  ananas :  the  place  appears  to  be 
ed  by  a  candelal^ra ;  on  one  table  are  vases,  crowns,  and 
-leaves. 

am  translating  an  inscription  which  I  saw  on  a  cippus, 
Qgst  the  tombs,  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  It 
les  to  a  man  of  Megara,  who  saved  a  corps  of  Athenians  in 
if  the  wars.  (It  is  in  Greek  verse,  and  will  be  printed  in 
leports  of  the  Tliird  Class  of  the  Institute.)  I  have  likewise 
with  many  other  curioug  inscriptions. 
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ylthcns^  August  26,  1811. 

R — I  nnist  apprize  you,  and  request  that  you  will  make 
vn  the  circumstance  to  the  Third  Class  of  the  Institute,  of 
covery  of  great  importance  to  the  arts,  which  has  just  been 
i  in  the  Isle  of  ^gina.  Four  young  artists  and  architects, 
of  whom.  Baron  Haller  and  M.  Link,  are  Germans,  having^ 
together  in  this  country,  and  being  in  pursuit  of  tlie  same 
:t,  caused  some  excavations  to  be  made  at  the  foundation 
e  temple  of  the  Panhellenian  Jupiter ;  and  they  have  found 
tatues  which  ornamented  the  front  of  this  teirple.  These 
M  are  of  Parian  marble,  and  they  are  as  interesting  on 
imt  of  the  subject  they  represent,  as  from  their  great  anti- 
and  the  beauty  of  their  sculpture.    It  appears  that  this 
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temple  was  overthrown  by  an  cailliquake,  and  the  statues 
falling  first,  "were  covered  by  the  rest  of  the  ruins:  the  lapse  of 
time  added  heaps  of  vegetable  strata  to  the  rubbish,  and  the  roots 
of  large  trees  had  shot  amongst  the  buried  architraves  and  cor- 
nices. Our  young  artists  caused  the  whole  to  be  brought  to 
light,  and  they  have  found  the  statues,  which  have  not  been 
much  injured  by  the  fall.  The  limbs,  Avhich  were  broken  froin. 
the  trunk?,  were  lying  l)cside  them,  and  they  can  be  easily 
replaced.  There  are  seventeen  of  these  statues,  all  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  sculpture:  the  heads  alone  are  a  little  degraded ^ 
but  they  are  highly  beautiful ;  scarcely  any  of  the  fragments 
missing.  These  iigurcs  much  resemble  those  which  are 
on  the  most  ancient  medals  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens? — 
They  are  of  the  old  school  of  -Egina,  one  of  the  first  whict  "a 
became  distinguished  in  Greece. 

I  went  to  yEgina  in  order  to  profit  by  this  discovery,  whicF  ^ 
much  interested  mc ;  I  measured  this  ruined  temple,  so  as 
gain  all  the  particulars  of  its  plan.     The  pediments  were  five 
feet  in  height.     Over  each  pediment  were  two  statues  of  Isis 
which  were  attached  to  the  border;  and  at  the  four  angles  o: 
the  edifice  were  Sphinxes.     These  figures  were  exactly  simi  — 
lar  to  those  of  the  pretended  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  the  Tread  9 
and  from  this  circumstance  I  am  inclined  to  think  tfiat  the  tem^ 
pie  in  question  is  not  that  of  the  Panhellenian  Jupiter,  but; 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Isis.     In  the  middle  cif  each  pedimcnC 
was  a  statue  of  Pallas,  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  and  heir 
breast  covered  with  the  aigis.      She  Avas  standing  in  the  midsC 
of  combatants,  who  surrounded  her  on  every  side,  and  she? 
appears  as  if  animating  them  by  her  looks.     Tliis  figure  of 
Minerva  is  of  the  most  antique  style,  and  of  the  kind  wliich  wc5 
improperly  call  Etruscan,  with  regular  folds. 

On  each  side  were  the  combatants,  all  of  which  appear  to 
be  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  Tlie  faces  seem  to  have  been  por- 
traits, and  the  bodies  are  scientifically  correct.  These  warriors 
are  covered  with  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  such  as  were 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war:  they  are  shaped  with 
great  nicety,  and  consist  of  quivers,  helmets  of  different  sizes, 
lances,  shields,  &c.  The  figures  are  rather  less  than  the  natural 
size.  We  thought  we  could  discover  Priam  with  his  sons,  like 
a  Phrygian  archer,  resting  one  knee  on  the  ground  and  drawing 
an  arrow.  His  dress  appears  to  l)e  of  leather,  and  made  to  fit 
close  to  the  body ;  pantaloons,  likewise  tight,  which  descend  to 
the  ankles ;  the  helmet  has  over  it  a  leather  bonnet,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  point,  and  falls  over  behind :  this  is  the  only  figure 
that  is  dressed.  Another  is  taken  for  Philoctetes ;  it  is  in  the 
<!arae  attitude  as  Paris,  and  is  opposed  to  the  one  just  described : 
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k  is  djrmed  with  a  bow.  The  front  of  iUs  iielmct  represents  a 
lion's  mu2zle ;  perhaps  the  figure  is  meant  as  a  friend  of  Her- 
cules. He  wears  a  cuirass  of  a  single  piece,  which  could  only 
open  on  the  left  side,  which  leads  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  thiu 
and  elastic.  Hector,  or  another  Trojan  Prince,  is  overthrown ; 
he  has  received  a  large  wound  in  the  breast ;  his  hair  twisted 
symmetrically  on  the  forehead,  and  fastened  by  a  kind  of  diadem, 
ialifi  over  his  shoulders.  One  head  with  a  small  beard,  and  the 
r*asque  thrown  back,  seems  to  be  Ulysses.  Of  these  figures, 
the  archers  alone  are  clothed ;  the  others  are  of  the  heroic 
kind;  that  is  to  say,  literally  naked,  and  armed  with  casques 
and  shields :  some  have  also  swordis,  others  have  lances  and 
pikes. 

On  the  western  pediment  is  a  young  girl,  such  as  Venus  is 
represented  on  the  most  ancient  silver  medaJs  of  Corinth ;  she 
ivears  a  large  diadem,  raised  above  the  forehead,  and  which 
fieems  to  imitate  the  roughness  of  metal.     The  head  of  a  fine 
young  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Achilles,  has  an  elegant 
%elmet  raised  over  the  top  of  the  head,  falling  backwards,  and 
ornamented  with  a  large  crest.     Beneath  the  casque  the  hair 
spears  twisted  over  the  forehead,  and  fastened  by  a  kind  of 
diadem.    Another  figure  appears  in  the  attitude  of  a  rower,  and 
is  rising  from  his  seat  that  he  may  pull  with  greater  force.  This 
itatue  has  no  hair,  except  on  the  forehead.     Amongst  these 
niins  we  found  an  eye  of  ivory,  four  inches  long,  and  the  ball 
of  which  was  blank,  which  indicates  that  it  belonged  to  a  colos- 
sal statue. 

In  this  same  Isle  of  jEgina,  towards  the  northwestern  end, 
near  a  great  oval  tumulus,  which  I  took  for  the  tomb  of  Pho- 
cos,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  northwards  from  the 
temple  of  Venus,  is  a  square  place  regularly  cut  in  the  rock, 
flunk  about  fiileen  feet,  and  at  least  a  hundred  fathoms  in  diame- 
ter; it  seems  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  mere  quarry,  from  which 
^ne  has  been  taken  for  building.  On  this  subject,  however, 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Near  this  spot  are  a 
number  of  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  tolerably  soft;  there 
«e  also  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  regularly  squared. 


LETTER  III. 

Athens^  December  19,  1811. 

Si& — I  have  received  your  fine  map  of  Greece.  It  is  very  neat 
»nd  clear,  and  I  dare  say  very  exact.     But  why  place  Phygalia 
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at  the  temple  of  A|)ollo  Epicurius,  on  Mount  Cotylius  \  \  9^ 
sure  you  that  Phygalia  is  at  present  Caritena.    Pauaanias  hai  se 
well  described  it,  the  steep  rock,  on  which  was  the  citadel, 
which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  to^vn,  and  the  river  Umax, 
which  runs  throuf^h  a  deep  ravine,  that  one  cannot  mistake  it 
Besides,  on  Mount  Cotylius  there  are  no  ruins  of  a  town ;  and 
the  neighbouring  village,  Andritzena,  has  nothing  of  the  an-  ' 
tique.    Caritena,  indeed,  is  sik  hours'  journey  from  Mount  Coty- 
lius, which  is  three  times  the  distance  laid  down  by  Fausaoias: 
but  Pausanias  is  sometimes  in  error. 

I  have  already  said  thai  I  do  not  believe  the  temple,  around 
which  the  diggings  have  Ijeen  made  in  tlie  Isle  of  iEgina,  to  be 
that  of  Panhellcnian  Jupiter,  and  that  it  rather  appears  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Isis.  But  I  have  now  renounced  this  idea. 
I  have  since  found,  in  the  excavations  that  have  been  made 
at  Athens,  a  vase,  on  which  is  represented  a  marriage,  and 
whereon  is  a  figure  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  on  the 
border  of  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  vEgina.  The  figure  is 
that  of  Juno,  in  a  bridal  dress ;  so  tliat  this  temple  may  have 
been  that  of  the  Panhellenian  Jupiter,  and  not  dedicated  to  bis, 
as  I  at  first  supposed.  All  these  figures  serve  to  elucidate  that 
which  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  which  has  beea 
so  much  metamorphosed  by  different  writers.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  one  on  my  vase,  and  those  which  are  on  the  border 
of  the  temple  of  j£gina :  the  same  sex,  the  same  attitude,  and 
the  same  folds  of  drapery.  Sphinxes  were  at  the  angles  of  the 
temple  of  yEgina,  and  Sphinxes  are  on  the  head  and  arms  of  (he 
figure  of  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Hence  we  know  the  great 
antiquity  of  this  figure,  and  of  that  of  the  tomb  in  question; 
though  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  diminish  it  If  the 
temple  on  the  Isle  of  £gina  be  that  of  Panhellenian  Jupiter. 
I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  the  altar  on  which  the  Gleeks  vow- 
ed the  destruction  of  Troy.  I  have  observed,  that  I  asasted  at 
several  of  the  excavations  which  were  made  near  the  Ilippades 
Gate,  at  Athens :  some  others  have  since  been  made  near  the 
Gate  Dipylon ;  and  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  some  iiiie 
vases  have  been  discovered,  particularly  several  which  appear 
to  be  of  Phoenician  manufacture.  I  have  also  dug  behind  the 
Museum,  and  afterwards  all  round  the  ancient  walls ;  and  the 
contiguity  of  the  sepulchres  which  were  discovered,  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  ancient  site  of  the  town.  I  found  a  bas-reliel^ 
and  many  cippi,  of  different  forms :  the  inscription  on  the  bas- 
relicif  speaks  of  a  man  named  Aristotle;  but  who,  without  doubt. 
is  not  the  philosopher  of  Stagira. 
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lady,  being  the  wife  of  the  late  Sir  Wm«  Hamilton,  our 
idor  at  Naples,  thinking  her  services,  as  9i privileged  sp^y 
^  while  she  resided  at  that  court,  has  published  her 
r  way  of  shdiiiing  those  who  have  reduced  her  to  the 
y  of  takini^  this  unpleasant  step.  Her  ladyship  details 
ices  slie  performed  at  very  great  length.  Very  soon 
r  arrival  at  Naples,  having  a  letter  from  the  Queen  of 
to  the  Ciueen  of  Naples,  she  ingratiated  herself  so  much, 

says  she  prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  private  letter  from 
;'s  pocket  unseen,  which  contained  the  King  of  Spain's 
3n  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition,  a  copy  of  which  she 
itely  despatched  to  Lord  Grenville- 
adyship  makes  no  scniple  in  avowing  that  it  was  through 
lence  that  the  court  of  Naples  repeatedly  violated  its 
with  Franco;  and  at  length,  when  exposed  to  its  ven- 
she  [K^rsuadod  them  to  emigrate  to  Sicily.  "  An  army 
K)litans,*'  she  tells  us,  <<  of  35,000  men,  was  raised  nearly 
nth ;  they  marched,  under  Gen.  Mack,  the  king  himself 
Luks,  on  the  21st  of  Nov.  against  a  scattered  and  inferior 

force;  yet  so  rapidly  was  this  army  destroyed,  as  to 
)iur  embarkation  at  Naples  by  that  day  month.      The 

policy  with  the  court  was  then,  *  Whether  they  should 
iselves  entirely  under  the  French,  or  fly  to  Sicily  under 
.ectionf  The  many  difliculties  of  getting  away,  and 
ertainty  how  a  flying  court  would  be  received  there, 
rong  iiiducemcnts  to  abide  all  consequences  at  Naples; 

and  pleaded  the  necessity  and  safety  of  their  coming 
he  queen  was  almost  always  with  me,  and  as  tlie  French 
d,  I  placed  the  horror  of  their  approach  full  before  her 
id  at  length  prevailed  in  deciding  tills  important  mea- 
r  the  king  was  soon  brought  over  to  our  side.  The 
cs  were  yet  many,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  com- 
,  the  growth  of  French  principles,  and  rapid  march  of 
ny  upon  the  capital,  made  it  too  hazardous  to  trust  the 
ans  with  the  plan  of  getting  away  the  royal  family,  the 
id  treasures!  J,  however,  began  tlie  work  myself,  and 
yrenuA'cd  all  the  jewels,  and  then  o6  barrels  of  gold, 
)use;  th(^s(*  I  marked  as  stores  for  Nelson,  l)eing  obliged 
very  device  to  prevent  the  attendants  having  any  idea 
proccetliugs.  By  many  such  stratagems,  I  got  those 
;  embarked;  and  this  point  gained,  the  king's  resolution 
[1.^  off  M  as  strenirthened :  the  queen  I  was  sure  of.  The 
1  Nelson  testifies  that  all  this  would  never  have  beea 
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effected,  hut  for  my  maiiagenieiil  and  exertions.  In  his  letter 
to  Ix)rd  St.  Vincent,  or  LonI  Spencer,  he  says,  on  this  occasioBy 
'  Lady  Hamilton  seemed  to  be  an  angel  dropped  from  heaven 
for  the  preservation  of  the  royal  family/  To  show  the  caution 
and  secrecy  that  was  necessarily  used  in  thus  js^etting  away,  I 
had,  on  the  night  of  our  embarkation,  to  attend  the  party  given 
by  the  Kilem  Efiendi,  who  was  sent  by  the  Grand  Seignior  to 
Naples,  to  present  Nelson  with  the  Shahlank,  or  plimie  of  tri- 
umph !  I  had  to  steal  from  the  party,  leaving  our  carriages  and 
equipage  waiting  at  his  house,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  to  bo 
at  my  popt,  where  it  was  my  task  to  conduct  the  royal  family 
through  the  subterraneous  passage  to  Nelson's  boats,  that  mo- 
ment waiting  for  us  on  the  shore !  TIm*  sea5<m  for  this  voyage 
was  extremely  hazardous,  and  our  miraculous  preservation  is 
recorded  by  the  admiral  upon  our  arrival  at  Palermo." 

From  the  Empress  of  Germany,  daughter  to  the  Queen  o 
Naples,  her  ladyship  states,  she  refused  the  acceptance  of  a 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  trusting  she  would  be  liberally 
provided  for  by  her  own  country,  for  which,  in  losses  and  mo- 
nej'S  expended,  she  asserts  she  is  deficient  in  20,000/.  Through 
her  ladyship's  influence  over  Nelson,  she  asserts,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  fight  the  Imttle  of  Trafalgar,  and  to  go  to  the  attack 
of  Copenhagen  in  1801.  And  in  one  of  her  vulgarisms  she  says. 
Nelson  would  ever  keep  telling  him^  Sir  ^Vm.  Hamilton,  "  that 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  Kmma's,  and  not  his."  Her  ladyship 
appeals  to  the  living  testimony  of  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  and 
Messrs.  Caimingand  Rose,  whether  she  had  not  Mr.  Pitt's  solemnt 
unequivocal  pledge  of  honour,  that  suitable  provision  should  be 
made  for  her ;  particularly  to  Sir  Walter,  to  Avhom  that  great 
statesman,  on  his  dying  bed,  confirmed  those  promises  he  had 
made  to  Lord  Nelson  in  her  behalf,  with  his  dying  request  that 
they  might  be  fulfilled  by  lys  successors.  Sir  William  also  be- 
fore his  death,  she  says,  had  the  same  unalterable  faith  in  the 
.justice  of  his  country  which  she  had,  so  that  in  proportion,  his 
provision  for  her  was  lessened.  "  In  that  expectation  being 
liberally  realized,"  she  observes,  "  1  can  have  nothing  but  im- 
plicit confidence,  as  our  august  prince  was  well  acquainted  with 
it  by  Lord  Nelson  himself,  and  fully  coincided  in  its  justice.  It 
may  be  here  expected  of  me  to  state  why  the  codicil  to  lx)rd 
Nelson's  will,  bequeatliing  my  services  to  the  justice  of  the 
country,  was  not  produced  with  the  will  itself.  When  Capt. 
Blackwood  brought  it  home,  he  gave  it  to  the  present  Earl 
Nelson,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family,  were  then  with  me,  and 
had  indeed  been  living  with  me  many  months.  To  their  son  1 
was  a  mother ;  and  their  daughter.  Lady  Charlotte,  had  been  ex- 
clusively under  ni^-  care  for  dx  years.  The  earl,  afraid  I  should 
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be  provided  for  in  the  sum  that  parliament  was  expected  to  grant 
to  uphold  the  hero's  name  and  family,  kept  the  codicil  in  hi$ 
pocket  until  the  day  200,000/.  was  voted  for  that  purpose ;  on 
that  datf  he  dined  with  me  in  Clarges-street :  hearing  at  tabic 
what  ^ras  done,  he  took  the  codicil  ouly  threw  it  to  me,  and 
said,  with  a  very  coarse  expression,  *  that  I  might  now  do  as  1 
pleased  Mith  it :'  \  had  it  registered  the  next  day  at  Doctors' 
Commons,  where  it  rests  for  tlie  national  redemption." 

I^y  Hamilton  mentions  the  laudable  zeal  of  Commodore 

Trowbridge  to  o!)taiii  provisions  from  Sicily,  when  the  British 

fleet  was  bound  to  Egypt ;  but  she  does  not  mention  the  horri- 

Hlc  treatment  of  the  Neapolitan  patriots  in  1799,  the  violation 

of  the  treaty  made  with  them,  nor  the  sangfroid  which  dictated 

the  answer  of  Lord  Nelson  to  tlieir  moving  address,  presented 

from  their  floating  dungeons  in  tlic  bay  of  Naples.     "  I  have," 

said  Lord  Nelson,  "  shown  your  paper  to  your  gracious  king, 

thie  best  and  only  judge  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  sulj- 

jects  :"  as  if  the  King  of  Naples  could  be  the  only  judge  of  a 

treaty  by  which  the  (kith  of  four  nations  was  pledged  to  see  it 

fulfilled;  but  against  tlie  faith  of  this  treaty,  fifteen  hundred 

patriots  were  detained  till  they  were  reduced,  by  death,  to  five 

hundred,  who,  stripped  of  all  their  property,  were  permitted  to 

go  to  France. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Geo.  III.  treating  of  this  trans- 
action, says,  "  All  the  dungeons  of  the  forts  being  filled  with 
prisoners,  floating  prisons  were  formed  of  old  dismasted  vessels. 
Around  the  British  admiral's  ship,  on  l>oard  of  which  was  the 
King  of  Naples,  the  sea  Avas  covered  with  those  watery  bastiles, 
where  the  unhappy  prisoners  were  so  closely  stowed,  that  they 
seemed  to  form  one  inmiovcable  mass.  Without  shelter,  and 
almost  without  food  or  clothing,  they  stood  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  a  mericrian  and  solstitial  sun,  suflTering  in  silence  the 
l)nital  insults  of  the  Calabrian  rufllians,  placed  over  them  as 
guards;  Ac  king  himself,  from  the  deck  of  the  admiral's  ship,  not 
unfrequently  satiated  his  royal  vengeance  ^vith  gazing  on  this 
tlreadful  display  of  human  misery." 

But,  speaking  of  l^dy  Hamilton,  the  historian  says,  "  What 
still  more,  perhaps,  affected  the  feelings  of  these  unfortunate 
victims,  was  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  British  ambassa- 
dress, gallantly  attended,  like  another  Cleopatra,  rowed  along 
tke  l)ay  in  nautical  magnificence  before  these  floating  tombs, 
which  contained  all  that  Naples  could  boast  of  science,  of  par 
triotism,  and  of  virtue." 

WTien  Home,  in  the  course  of  a  few  montlis  after,  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  French  to  the  Russians  and  the  British,  many 
^>apolitan  j)atriots  being  there,  Commodore  Trowbridge  took 
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an  anxious  interest  in  their  departure  from  Civitta  Vecchia ;  aod, 
on  their  being  unavoidably  forced  back  to  that  place,  inflexi- 
ble in  his  humanityy  he  again  enabled  the  vessel  to  put  to  Bet, 
and  the  proscribed  fugitives  were  at  length  happily  landed  at 
Toulon.  Like  the  French  General  Gamier,  who  positive- 
refused  to  deliver  up  these  patriots  demanded  by  the  court  of 
Naples,  he  scorned  to  become  the  executioner  of  the  vei^eance 
of  the  queen,  or  her  advisers ;  and  thus  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  was  vindicated,  and  Commodore  Trowbridge,  who 
^ras  chaiged  with  blocking  up  the  port  of  Civitta  Vecchia, 
during  the  seige  of  Rome,  was  repaid  by  those  grateftd  tears  of 
admiration  which  are  shed  over  noble  deeds. 


ON  THE  AUTHOR  OF  GIL  BJLAS. 

Of  some  of  the  most  interesting  authors  in  whose  domestic 
life  and  character  we  should  take  the  most  lively  interest,  our 
biography  is  lamentably  deficient.  Of  Cervantes  and  of  Butler» 
the  accounts  are  meager;  and  of  Le  Sage,  the  most  popular  of 
all  writers,  we  can  discover  no  express  biography.  Some  things 
liave  been,  however,  recorded  occasionally  of  the  latter,*  in 
regard  to  his  literary  character,  as  ^\  ell  as  to  his  domestic 
habits.  I  have  found  among  my  collections  many  things  con- 
cerning Le  Sage,  which  are  not  generally  known. 

Of  the  author  of  the  immortal  Gil  Bias,  that  elementary  book 
of  fictitious  history,  which  first  initiates  us  into  the  secret  wind- 
ings of  the  human  character,  and  whoso  scenes  and  actors  are,  by 
their  (ruth  of  design  and  chaste  colouring,  still  the  delight  of 
mature  age,  the  domestic  life  seems  little  known.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  very  active  one ;  he  lived  by  his  pen, 
and  his  fertile  imagination  was  continually  adding  to  the  most 
agreeable  works  of  the  age.  He  composed  for  the  French 
comic  theatres,  sometimes  with  a  coadjutor,  near  ninety  pieces ; 
most  of  them  are  those  comic  operas  which  sometimes  do  not 
exceed  a  single  act.  All  these  were  successful,  and  some  the 
most  popular  favourites.  His  natural  humour  seized  on  tempo- 
rary or  on  fanciful  subjects  with  singular  facility.  He  has 
erected  a  new  feature  in  these  minor  dramas,  by  employing  the 
fairy  machinery  as  a  fran^e  work  for  tlie  Eastern  fables  which 
delighted  his  audience.  The  truth  is,  that  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the 
orientalist,  who  translated  what  we  call  the  Persian  and  Turkish 

*  To  an  edition  of  Gil  Bias,  published  by  Sharpe,  in  1809>  is  prcfixc<I  aome  AMoant 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Le  Sage,  wricteu>  as  the  initials  indicate,  bv  Mr.  StcpbcD 
Jonesd— Edit.  ' 
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'iTales,  was  a  modest  scholar,  who  doubted  his  own  talent  for 
popular  composition,  and,  in  consequence,  intrusted  his  transla- 
tions to  the  charming  pen  of  Le  Sage.  Our  author  valued  the 
treasures  confided  to  liim  by  his  friend,  and  exhibited  all  these 
tales  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  a  dramatic  form ;  and  they  pro- 
duced the  finest  effects  from  their  novelty  and  the  graces  of  the 
|x>et's  imaguiation.  The  nine  volumes  of  the  Tlieatre  de  la 
Faire,  in  fact,  exhibit  the  Persian  tales  in  a  new  form  to  us. 
Our  author  also  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  nation  some  of  the 
best  Spanish  and  Italian  works  of  fancy.  His  genius  does  not 
seem  to  incline  to>v'^rds  invention;  even  his  greater  work  ori- 
ginates in  a  Spanish  original ;  but  the  attic  simplicity  of  his 
style,  the  vivacity  of  his  ideas,  and  the  felicity  of  adapting  him- 
self to  his  prototypes,  rather  than  his  prototypes  to  him,  remain 
without  an  imitator — so  well  has  he  imitated !  So  true  was  he 
to  nature,  and  to  character,  in  all  his  novels,  that  of  one  of  them, 
not  known  to  the  English  public,  the  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Reauchene,  a  French  critic  observes,  he  has  left  the  matter 
doubtftil  whether  they  were  not  drawn  from  the  memoirs  fur- 
nished to  him  by  the  widow;  with  such  correctness  has  he  pre- 
served the  costume,  and  so  forcibly  delineated  the  character  of 
this  adventurer:  like  the  adventures  of  Kobinson  Crusoe,  it  is 
now  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  partakes  more  of  fiction  than 
of  fact.     The  Chevalier  de  Beauchenc  was  a  bucanier. 

The  author  of  <<  Calamities  of  Authors"  has  confined  his 
views  to  his  own  country :  but  he  might  have  produced  a  more 
entertaining  variety  had  he  extended  them  to  foreign  authors* 
He  has  written  a  useful  work,  and  his  materials  offer  the  youth- 
ful adventurer  instructive  lessons,  and  discriminations  in  the  lite- 
rary character,  which  will  be  l)est  felt  by  those  who  are  most 
deeply  concerned  in  them.  Should  this  writer  extend  his  re- 
searches to  foreign  authors,  he  will  have  to  record  in  his  book 
the  name  of  Le  Sage,  the  most  industrious  and  the  finest  genius 
of  France. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  an  author  so  fertile  and  so 
charming  as  Le  Sage,  was  one  of  <<  the  martyrs  of  genius ;''  and 
having  lived  to  his  eightieth  year,  exhibited  not  only  the  awful 
qiectacle  of  a  singular  decay  of  liis  faculties,  but  solely  existed 
by  the  care  and  filial  charity  of  one  of  his  sons.  His  genius  was 
not  recompensed  by  any  other  wealth  than  its  native  treasures; 
and  had  he  not  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  fkmilies, 
the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  he  to  whom  the  public  were  indebted 
for  their  multiplied  enjoyments  for  half  a  century,  might  have 
pined  away  in  his  helpless  age  in  a  garret,  or  perished  in  a  work- 
house! 

Le  Sage  was  happy  in  his  own  house ;  a  scene  not  common 
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in  the  chronicles  of  literature,  as  the  author  I  have  referred  to 
mii^ht  be  inclined,  I  fear,  to  show  us  by  a  dash  of  his  sombre 
pencil.     Le  Sage  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.     His  wife 
watched  all  his  simple  wants,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  was  devo- 
ted  to  the  education  of  her  children.     A  good  mother  must  be 
singularly  unfortunate  if  she  does  not  rear  an  affectionate  off 
spring.     Le  Sage  rarely  quitted  home,  and  never  returned  to  it 
but  with  delight.     The  happiness  of  our  author's  life  seemed, 
bowever,  to  be  interrupted  by  one  of  the  sons,  who  most  loved 
him.     Le  Sage  designed  his  eldest  son  for  the  bar;  but   his 
genius,  doubtless,  insensibly  }>ent  by  the  father's  perpetual  diaj 
matic  studies,  had  jfixed  its  choice  in  the  theatre,  and,  to  the 
grief  of  the  father,  adopted  the  profession  of  an  actor.     He  con- 
cealed bis  name,  but  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  soon  rankc*cl 
among  tlie  iirst  class  of  the  histrionic  troop.    His  father  coulcdl 
never  patiently  listen  to  the  applause  he  was  daily  acquiring-, 
nor  even  to  that  moral  character  and  decent  habits  the  son  pre- 
served, though  on  the  stage.     Did  I^  Sage  conceive  that  a  vast 
space  in  the  road  of  honour  separates  the  man  of  genius  wha 
composes  for  the  theatre  from  the  man  of  genius  who  treads  on 
its  boards  ?     Genius  dignifies  any  profession— but  Ije  Sage  was 
a  father !  and  he  wished  a  counsellor  at  the  bar,  and  not  an 
actor  in  a  provincial  theatre,  for  the  inheritor  of  his  name. 

The  example  of  his  eldest  son  was,  indeed,  dangerous,  for 
um'ntentionally,  it  had  seduced  the  third,  who  followed  the  same 
profession  without  any  genius  for  it :  he  had  the  prudence  to 
conceal  his  disgrace  under  an  assumed  name.  But  if  example 
influences  our  conduct,  it  serves  sometimes  to  correct  it ;  and 
the  second  son  devoted  himself  to  the  church.  He  became  a 
canon  in  Boulogne,  with  all  the  virtues  of  his  profession. 
The  daughter  of  1^  Sage  united  with  the  canon  to  console  the 
father  for  the  volatile  conduct  of  the  brothers. 

When  our  author  felt  his  genius  on  its  decline,  after  his 
"  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,"  and  the  translation  of  D'Avellanada's 
Quixote,  he  became  reconciled  with  his  elder  son,  who,  indeed, 
except  in  his  irresistible  impulse  for  the  stage,  was  ever  most 
affectionate  and  attentive  to  his  61ial  duties.  When  the  father 
Lad  retired  to  Boulogne  to  live  with  the  canon,  the  actor  visited 
his  family — and  could  never  afterwards  quit  them.  His  most 
liitimate  friend  was  his  father — the  society  he  most  loved  were 
his  mother  and  his  sister — and  I-e  Sage  himself  was  now  only 
happy  when  by  his  side.  When  the  son  was  at  the  theatre,  the 
father  would  go  to  the  coffee-house ;  there  a  circle  Avas  instant* 
iy  formed  about  the  author  of  Gil  Bl^  and  the  Diablc  Boiteux; 
iud  fortunate  was  the  man  Avho  could  get  a  place  near  him ;  some 
would  stand  on  clmirs  or  tables  to  listen  to  him;  and  the  old 
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man  still  preserved  a  sonorous  voice,  luminous  ideas,  and  a 
delightful  style.  He  excited,  says  one,  who  was  a  frequent  au- 
ditor of  Le  Sage's  at  the  coffee-house,  the  salhe  attention,  and 
often  the  same  warmth  of  applause,  which  his  son  was  receiving 
at  the  theatre.  This  son,  who  had  at  first  occasioned  him  some 
sorrow  from  his  tlieatrical  attachments,  became  now  the  most 
lively  source  of  the  happiness  of  his  old  age ;  but  Le  Si^  was 
doomed  to  pay  that  severe  penalty  of  extended  s^^e,  in  seeing 
himself  outlive  his  dearest  connexions,  lliis  son  died  suddenly, 
and  Ije  Sage  became  inconsolable.  The  true  life  of  his  old 
age,  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  he  had  indulged  with  the  versa- 
tile talents  of  his  son  the  actor,  whose  comic  excellence  was 
unrivalled  in  the  characters  of  peasants  and  valets,  and  infinitely 
more  congenial  to  the  temper  of  Ix?  Sage  than  the  graver  dis- 
positions of  the  good  canon.  Our  author  now  quitted  the  coffee- 
house, and,  confining  himself  to  the  domestic  circle,  gradually 
sunk  into  a  most  miserable  state  of  extreme  debility.  He  died 
in  1 747 f  on  the  verge  of  his  eightieth  year. 

Of  his  last  days,  the  following  account  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  is  given  in  a  letter  by  the  Count  de  Tressan  to  a 
friend  : 

"  You  request  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  last  days  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  Gil  Bias. 

<<  In  1745, 1  was  the  commandant  in  Boulogne.  Having  learnt 
that  M.  Le  Sage,  aged  about  eighty  years,  and  his  wife,  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  inhabited  this  town,  I  hastened  to  sec  him,  and 
til  discover  their  present  state.  I  found  that  they  lodged  at  their 
son's,  a  canon  of  the  Catliedral  of  Boulogne.  Never  was  filial 
piety  occupied  >vith  more  love  to  watch  and  to  charm  the  last 
days  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  who  had  scarcely  any  other  re- 
source than  the  very  moderate  income  of  this  son. 

**  The  Abbe  Le  Sage  enjoyed  at  Boulogne  the  highest  regard. 
His  talents  and  his  virtues  endeared  him  to  all.  I  never  saw  a 
more  striking  resemblance  than  that  of  this  Abbe  with  his  bro- 
ther the  Sieur  Montmenii,  (the  comic  actor.)  He  was  even  en- 
dowed with  a  portion  of  his  talents  and  his  graces;  no  one  read 
verses  with  more  effect ;  he  possessed  that  rare  art  of  modula- 
ting his  tones,  of  making  short  pauses,  Avhich,  without  being  ac- 
tually declamation,  impress  on  the  auditor  the  feeling  and  the 
beauties  which  characterize  a  Avork. 

"  I  lamented  the  loss  of  him,  for  I  had  known  the  Sieur 
Montmenii,  and  felt  both  esteem  and  friendship  for  his  brother; 
and  the  late  fiueen,  on  my  having  represented  to  her  the  situa- 
tion and  the  little  fortune  he  enjoyed,  granted  him  a  pension. 

"  I  had  been  warned  not  to  visit  M.  I^e  Sage  till  about  noon; 
afid  this  old  man  gave  mo  an  opportunity*  for  the  second  time. 
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to  observe  the  effect  that  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphert  iCWi 
produce  on  our  nerves  in  the  sad  days  of  the  decay  of  lifiew  ' 

^  When  M'  L^  Sage  awoke  in  the  mominc;^,  as  sooq  m^ 
gun  appeared  some  degrees  above  tlie  horizon,  he  seemed  n^ 
animated,  and  collected  feelinr^  and  strength  as  it  approackei 
die  meridian ;  but  when  it  conunenced  its  decline,  the  §enAbi]Stf 
of  this  old  man,  the  light  of  his  mind,  and  the  activity  of  tu 
flenses,  as  gradually  diminished  ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  sunk  under 
the  horizon,  M.  Le  Sage  foil  into  a  kind  of  lethai^y,  which 
they  did  not  attempt  to  disturb. 

<^  I  was  careful  not  to  visit  him  but  at  that  time  when  his  in- 
tellects were  most  clear,  and  which  was  about  an  hour  after 
dinner ;  and  I  could  not  without  a  feeling  of  compassion  he- 
hold  this  most  esteemed  old  man,  who  still  preserved  his  gayety* 
the  urbanity  of  his  early  years,  and  sometimes  even  betrayer  d 
tlie  imagination  of  the  Diable  Boiicux  and  Turcarct:  but  ono 
day,  going  later  than  usual,  I  u^as  grieved  to  see  that  the  co  jn- 
versation  began  to  resemble  the  last  homily  of  the  Archbishc^{ 
of  Granada,  and  I  retired! 

"  JM.  l/C  Sage  had  become  very  deaf-  I  always  found  h[  mi 
seated  by  a  table,  on  which  lay  his  great  ear-trumpet  11^  i 
trumpet,  sometimes  grasped  by  his  hand  with  vivacity,  remain^r?< 
immoveable  on  the  tal)le  when  the  kind  of  visit  he  received  ga^»^( 
him  no  hope  of  agreeable  conversation ;  as  commandant  of  tM^n 
province,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  him  always  use  it  wi  cii 
me;  and  this  served  as  a  first  lesson  to  prepare  myself  for  tS^e 
petulant  activity  of  the  ear-trum|)et  of  my  dear  and  iUii8trioiLJ« 
friend,  M.  de  la  Condamine. 

"  M,  Le  Sage  died  in  tlie  winter  of  1747.     I  attended  lii«« 
burial>  with  the  principal  oflicc^rs  under  my  orders.     His  wido  ^^ 
siir\ived  him  only  a  short  time;  and  the  Abbe  Le  Sage  w-a? 
regretted  a  few  years  afterwards  by  his  chapter  and  the  enlight- 
ened society  which  he  adorned  by  his  virtues. 

"Le  Coaite  De  Trebsait. 

"  At  Parisy  Jan.  20, 1 783." 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  GLACIERS  OF  LAPLAND. 

There  has  been  lately  published  at  Stockholm  an  interesting- 
acc(mnt  of  a  journey  undertaken  in  1807,  by  M.  Valenberg,' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Sweden,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  height  of  the  mountains  of  Lap- 
land, and  observing  their  temperature.  The  mountains  visited 
by  M.  Valenberg,  make  a  part  of  the  great  chain  which  njns> 
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dirotuli  Sweden  and   Norway,  and  stretches  in  some  of  its 

%raiiGDes,  even  to  Finland  and  Russia.    They  are  situated  be- 

tireea  sixty-seven  and  six-eight  degrees  north  latitude,  and 

%eloB||^  to  the  polar  regions.    On  several  points  their  bases 

mrd  HftBhed  by  the  sea,  and,  from  their  summits,  the  immense 

^  *  pMiii  drftbc  Northern  Ocean  is  discoverable.    These  moimtains 

I    hid  Been  only  hitherto  viewed  in  all  their  majestic  grandeur  by 

f    Mie  Lapland  nomade,  following  his  flocks  of  deer  and  his  game* 

A  few  travellers  had  contemplated  them  at  a  distance ;  and  M. 

de  Bnick,  a  learned  German,  during  his  travels  in  Nor^ray, 

jipproached  ^irithin  a  short  space  of  them ;  but  no  person  had 

ever  yet  penetrated  into  this  asylum  of  nature,  and  attempted 

to  struggle  with  the  difHculties  of  ascending  these  summits,  eter* 

iially  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

llie  undertaking  was  diflficult  in  many  respects.    The  ascents 
were  mostly  excessively  steep,  and  in  climbing  them,  the  traveller 
was  by  turns  suspended  over  deep  fissures,  lakes,  torrents,  bottom- 
less marshes,  and  gulfs.    He  had  no  intelligent  guide,  there  was 
DO  habitation  on  his  route,  and  no  assistance  to  be  expected. 
He  frequently  was  obliged  to  make  circuits  of  many  leagues 
to  reach  a  summit;  and  he  crossed  not  only  snow  and  ice  full 
of  crevices,  but  also  marshes,  where  he  ran  a  continual  risk  of 
being  buried  in  the  mud  and  stagnant  water.    He  passed  the 
nights  on  naked  rocks,  without  a  tent  or  the  smallest  shelter :  and 
ke  was  frequently  reduced  to  quench  his  devouring  thirst  by 
swallowing  snow,  which  occasioned  him  inflammations  and  pain- 
ful suppurations  in  the  month. 

M.  de  Valenberg's  measiu*ements  give  the  Lapland  mountains 
an  elevation  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
Ae  sea.  Although  this  elevation  is  less  than  that  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
Alpine  regions,  and  particularly  glaciers,  are  observable.  At 
such  a  proximity  to  the  polar  circle,  the  region  of  eternal  snow 
commences  at  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  tlie  ocean, 
^hile  in  the  Alps  it  l)egins  at  from  seven  to  eight  thousand,  and 
wi  tke  Pyrenees  at  eight  thousand  feet. 

On  the  1 4th  of  July,  M.  de  Valcnberg  ascended  the  most 
considerable  glacier,  called  Sulitelma^  a  Lapland  word,  which 
ngnifies  Solemn  jMountain,  because  formerly  the  Laplanders 
adored  on  one  of  its  summits  their  principal  idol.  This  moun- 
tein,  which  is  the  Mount  Blanc  of  tlie  North,  is  composed 
of  a  succession  of  simimits,  of  which  the  base  has  an  extent  of 
several  leagues.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  five  thousand  seven 
kindred  feet  above  the  sea.  To  reach  this  elevation,  our 
traveller  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  over  enormous  crevices, 
wliere  recently  before  some  hunters  had  been  engulfed  with 
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their  deer  and  their  dogs.  Seas  of  ice  have  descended  into  tbe 
valleys  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  line  of  snow.  There  is 
a  border  of  earth  surrounds  the  ice,  consisting  of  slime  and 
stones.  The  ice  of  Sulitelma  is  very  clear,  and  almost  transpa- 
rent; it  is  as  hard  as  stone,  but  not  so  heavy  as  the  ice  of  the  sea. 
The  traveller  gives  several  details  respecting  its  internal  com- 
position, the  figures  by  which  it  is  characterized,  and  the 
crevices  formed  on  it.  The  snow  is  sometimes  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  and  so  hard  that  the  footsteps  leave  no  mark  on  it. 
That  which  is  detached  from  the  summits,  or  crevices,  roll  to 
immense  distances.  Fortunately,  these  avalanches,  in  their  der 
scent,  act  only  on  inanimate  nature ;  whatever  direction  they 
take,  they  seldom  encounter  living  beings,  or  the  abodes  of  men. 
All  is  desert  in  these  regions  for  vast  extents,  where  industry 
has  gained  no  conquest  over  the  solitary  domain  of  the  primi- 
tive creation. 

The  traveller  terminates  his  account  by  general  considerar 
lions  on  the  temperature,  and  by  tables  of  meteorological  obser> 
vations.  He  determines  with  precision  the  different  regions  of 
the  mountains,  and  characterizes  them  by  the  productions  which 
he  found  there.  In  proportion  as  the  line  of  snow  is  approach- 
ed, the  productive  force  of  nature  diminishes,  and  men,  brute 
animals,  and  plants,  yield  to  the  rigour  of  the  cold.  At  two 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  below  the  line,  the  pines  disappear 
as  well  as  the  cattle  and  habitations.  At  two  thousand  feet  the 
only  tree  is  the  birch ;  and  its  degraded  form  and  indigent  ver- 
dure attest  the  inclemency  of  the  climate ;  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  number  of  Avild  animals  disappear,  and  the  lakes 
contain  no  fish.  At  eight  hundred  feet  below  the  same  line  of 
snow,  the  Laplander's  progress  is  stopped  for  want  of  moss  for 
his  rein-deer.  Above  the  line,  every  thing  presents  the  picture 
of  agony  and  death.  The  most  robi^st  lichens  are  only  to  be 
found  at  one  thousand  and  two  thousam  feet,  in  the  crevices  of 
perpendicular  rocks ;  and  the  bird  named  emboriza  nivalis^  or 
snow-bird,  is  the  only  living  creature  to  be  seen.  The  heat 
does  not  rise  to  one  degree  of  Reaumur,  in  the  region  which  is 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  EARTHQUAKE  AT  THE  CAHACCAS/ 

{]Fix>m  the  Pliilofophical  Magazine  for  March,  1813.] 

The  earthquake  which  took  place  last  year  at  the  Caraccas» 
and  laid  waste  the  fine  city  of  that  name,  besides  a  great  many 
others  in  this  rich  and  extensive  province,  has  been  but  super- 
ficially described  in  the  newspapers  iu  which  I  have  seen  it 
mentioned.  I'he  extraordinary  convulsion  has  not  (December, 
^312)  as  yet  ceased;  it  has  already  caused,  and  may  still  occa- 
sion, so  many  calamities,  that  it  deserves  to  be  more  particularly 
laid  before  the  public. 

On  the  ^eth  of  March,  1812,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  first  commotioii  took  place.     The  air  was  calm,  the  heat 
excessive :  nothing  preceded  or  announced  such  a  catastrophe. 
A  shaking  was  iirst  perceived,  strong  enough  to  set  the  bells  of 
the  churches  a  ringing :  it  lasted  about  six  seconds,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  during  which 
the  earth  exhibited  an  imdulation  similar  to  the  motion  of  the 
sea  in  a  calm :  the  crisis  was  then  supposed  to  have  passed ; 
but  immediately  extraordiuary  subterrajieous  noises  were  heard, 
and  electrical  discharges  infinitely  stronger  than  atmospheric 
thunder;  the  earth  was  agitated  with  a  quickness  which  cannot 
be  described,  an(l  seemed  to  boil  like  water  when  su])jected  to 
the  heat  of  a  very  strong  fire ;  thc;re  ^\as  then  a  perpendicular 
rumbling  or  strcpihis  for  about  tliree  or  four  seconds,  followed 
by  agitations  in  an  opposite  direction  from  north  to  south,  and 
Brom  east  to  west,  for  three  or  four  secondp  also.     This  short 
but  awful  period  was  sufiicient  to  turn  the  whole  city  of  Carac- 
cas  topsy-turvy,  with  upwards  of  thirty  toAvns,  and  the  country 
houses  and  numerous  ealablishments  spread  over  the  surface  of 
that  delightful  province !  In  an  instant  all  was  destroyed  to  an 
^Jleid  of  300  miles,  and  80,000  inhabitants  ceased  to  live,  while 
thousands  were  dreadfully  wounded. 

The  city  of  Caraccas,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  declivity 
pf  the  highest  mountain,  called  La  Silla,  and  on  the  margin  of  an 
inunense  plain  through  >vhich  several  rivers  flowed,  was  con- 
aderably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ahvays  enjoy- 
«i  a  cool  and  agreeable  temperature.  The  26th  of  iMarch 
(being  Good  Friday)  had  attracted  all  the  inhabitants  to  tlie 

•  This  interesting  narrative  is  the  production  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  has 
f^cd  many  yeai*8  at  the  Caraccas,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  scenes  which 
^  describes.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  on  his  return  to  France-,  on  board  the  Ame« 
ri«ft  ship  1>)1phin,  by  Cnpt.  Malcolm  of  the  Rhin  frigate.  To  the  hitter  gentle- 
Bin  oar  rcadci's  arc  indebted  for  the  pubUcation  of  the  uamitive^— -Edit* 
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churches  of  the  city  which  were  destroyed ;  thus  serving  for 
their  tombs :  the  churches  of  La  Trinidad  and  Alta  Gracia,  which 
were  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  experien- 
ced more  forcibly  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  commotion; 
for  although  originally  upwards  of  150  feet  high,  no  part  of 
their  ruins  exceeded  five  or  six  feet  in  height ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  violence  of  the  shock  which  overturned 
these  stupendous  edifices,  when  it  is  recollected  that  they  were 
supported  by  columns  and  pilasters  exceeding  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  circumference,  and  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  r^nained* 
A  superb  range  of  barracks,  two  stories  high,  capable  of  con<^ 
taining  4,000  men,  and  serving  as  a  depot  for  Uie  artillery,  shared 
the  same  ruin:  a  regiment  of  the  line,  in  the  act  of  marching  t(» 
join  in  a  religious  procession,  was  almost  wholly  swallowed  up ; 
a  few  men  only  l)eing  left  alive- 
It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  terror  and  desolation  which  this 
catastrophe  occasioned:  disorder,  confusion,  despair,  misery, 
and  fanaticism,  were  at  their  height.  At  first  every  person  fled  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  prostrating  themselves  to  supplicate 
heaven  for  mercy ;  in  this  state  the  individuals  who  escaped 
death,  mutilated  or  wounded,  covered  with  dust,  their  clothes 
torn,  and  carrying  in  their  arms  their  children,  or  the  sick  and 
wounded,  presented  a  most  heart-rending  spectacle.  After  the 
first  moments  of  terror,  in  which  self  preservation  made  every 
other  consideration  give  way,  the  most  painful  recollections 
agitated  those  who  had  escaped ;  every  one  with  distracted 
aiLTiety  sought  for  a  relation  or  a  friend,  and  inquired  for  them 
with  looks  of  terror  and  affright:  among  the  bloody  and  desolate 
ruins,  those  who  remained  of  the  unfortunate  population  were 
seen  endeavouring  to  dig  up,  without  other  instrument  than 
their  weak  and  trembling  hands,  the  living  and  the  dead  who 
Avcre  covered  by  the  fragments :  every  one  ran  to  and  fipo  over 
this  vast  burial  place,  throwing  themselves  occasionally  on  the 
rubbish,  and  listenini;  with  an  attentive  ear  to  the  groans  of  the 
unfortunate  whose  lives  were  preserved,  although  shut  up, 
perhaps  irrecovera])ly,  in  the  very  buildings  where  they  had 
enjoyed  tranquillity  and  happiness  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  M'hole  of  the  night  were 
devoted  to  this  interesting  and  pious  occupation.  Next  day 
it  was  necessary  to  perform  the  last  ofiices  to  the  dead,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  bestow  on  them  the  rites  of  sepulture;  instru- 
ments and  a  sufiicicnt  number  of  persons  were  not  to  be  found  ; 
in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a  pestilence,  therefore,  from  au 
infected  atmosphere,  the  bodies  were  piled  up  at  different  stations 
and  burnt  with  the  timber  of  the  ruins*    The  first  sad  moment* 
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after  the  catastrophe  were  thus  spent :  other  labours  equally  if 
not  more  distressing,  remained  to  be  performed. 

Almost  all  the  provisions,  fbmiture,  linen,  and  the  usual  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  were  destroyed,  or  had  been  stolen  by  the 
lower  class  of  the  populace,  or  the  negroes :  every  thing  was  in 
short  wanting.  The  violence  of  the  earthquake  had  destroyed 
the  water-pipes,  and  the  rivulets  were  either  dried  up,  or  divert- 
ed fh>m  their  usual  course:  there  was  in  fact  no  water  near  the 
city;  there  were  no  vessels  in  which  to  collect  it,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  far  off  before  a  quantity  sufficient  to  allay 
one's  thirst  was  obtained,  even  by  using  the  hands  to  carry  it  to 
the  mouth. 

Pressed  by  thirst  and  hunger  and  the  want  of  an  asylum, 
those  who  possessed  country  houses  fled  towards  them  on  foot ; 
but  alas  I  nothing  was  spared — all  was  ruin  and  desolation ;  and 
tkey  petumcd  to  the  city,  where  they  seemed  to  be  less  misera- 
ble among  their  companions  in  misfortune,  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude of  the  country  apparently  adding  to  the  dismal  aspect  of 
nature. 

The  markets  were  without  provisions ;  the  farmers  brought 
none  into  town ;  and  many,  after  wandering  about  in  search 
of  food,  at  length  laid  doAni  and  died  of  hunger:  those  who 
fturvived  obtained  sustenance  with  much  difliculty.  Had  not 
some  cocoa,  sugar,  and  maize  been  saved,  (which  were  retail- 
ed at  a  most  exorbitant  price,)  more  would  have  perished  from 
hunger  than  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake. 

Three  thousand  wounded  of  all  ranks  were  collected  and 
placed  at  first  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees:  but  they  were  absolutely  in  want  of  every  thing, 
even  the  most  indispensable  requisites :  they  were  abandoned 
to  the  medicine  of  consolation  :  they  wore  told  that  they  must 
conform  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  and  that  every  thing  was 
for  the  best. 

During  this  awful  crisis,  a  judicious  observer  of  mankind 
might  have  witnessed  a  striking  exhibilion  of  the  manners, 
dttpacter,  and  principles,  by  which  the  Spanish  people  are  re- 
gulated in  their  conduct. 

Their  extreme  insensibility  is  scarcely  credible:  I  saw 
fethers  of  famih'es  who  had  lost  five  or  six  children,  friends, 
relations,  and  tlu^ir  whole  property,  without  shedding  a  tear; 
raost  of  tliem  consoling  themselves  by  holding  a  conversation 
^  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  some  privileged  saint.* 
Oihers  gayly  drowned  tlieir  sorrow  in  mm ;   and  all  appeared 

'  The  DiTiQc  Bcinp;  among  the  Spaniards  seems  to  be  absolutely  unknown ;  they 
■tree  fpeak  of  bim :  iti'i  the  Virgin  and  tlic  iSaints  who  receive  all  their  homage. 
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much  less  grieved  at  the  event,  than  they  would  have  been  at 
the  loss  of  a  process  which  affected  their  rank  as  nobles,  or 
de])rived  them  of  their  precedence  in  a  public  company,  or  at 
a  relis^i(»us  procession. 

It  is  too  true,  that  human  beings,  naturally  superstitious  and 
ungrateful,  never  so  cordially  respect  their  deities  or  their 
kings  when  they  are  l>eneficcnt  as  when  they  are  severe  :  the 
more  rigorous  they  are,  the  more  just  and  equitable  are  they 
esteemed.  Such  is  the  lot  of  mankind !  they  forget  benefits; 
and  goveniors,  in  order  to  acquire  the  homage  which  is  due  to 
them,  must  be  feared:  gratitude  and  love  are  sentiments  too 
delicate  to  be  common  among  mankind. 

Good  Friday  is  without  doubt   the  most  imposing  of  the 
Catholic  holidays :  it  is  that  which  ought  to  inspire  the  most 
pious  reflections ;  but  at  the  Caraccas,  as  in  many  other  places, 
on  this  occasion,  the  women  are  occupied  with  their  dress, 
more  anxious  perhaps  to  appear  amiable  in  the  sight  of  men 
than  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being :  they  think  of  nothing  but 
amusement,  and  they  almost  forget  that  Being  who  does  not 
manifest  himself  openly.     But  scarcely  had  they  experienced 
the  earthquake,  when  they  said  it  was  tlie  thunder  of  Heaven 
sent  to  punish  the  crimes  of  mortals:  their  elegant  clothes  were 
Immediately  laid  aside;  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  changed 
them  for  coarse  garments,  by  way  of  showing  their  penitence : 
sackcloth,  cords,  and  chains,  were  substituted  for  elegant  fash- 
ions and  seductive  head-dresses.     The  ladies  now    subjected 
themselves  to  monastic  discipline,  and   beat  without  remorse 
tlieir  bosoms,  but  a  short  time   before  adorned  with  tlie  most 
costly  jewels :  many  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  same  time  forgot 
their  gallantry  for  fanaticism ;  and  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Heaven,  they  walked  night  and  day  in  processions,  the  body 
entirely  imcovered,  M'ith  the  exception  of  a  large  girdle,  bare- 
footed and  with  long  beards,  a  cord  around  their  necks  to  which 
was  frequently  attached  a  large  stone,  and  on  their  shoulders 
they  sometimes  carried  a  wooden  cross  100  or  150  pounds  in 
weight. 

In  the  city  and  throughout  the  country  there  were  proces* 
sions  day  and  night ;  every  mountain  was  transformed  into  a 
Calvary,  where  the  people  dying  with  hunger  implored  the  di- 
vine mercy,  embracing  with  groans  the  relics  of  their  tutelar 
saints. 

Every  one  accused  himself  of  having  called  down  the  am^r 
of  Heaven,  and  of  having  caused  the  universal  calamity :  those 
who  could  not  meet  with  a  priest  openly  confessed  their  sins 
upon  the  highways,  accusing  themselves  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders which  they  had  secretly  committed. 
1 
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In  less  than  two  days  about  2,000  individuals  (who  perhaps 
never  had  any  intention  of  the  kind)  were  married :  relations 
formerly  despised  or  neglected  on  account  of  their  poverty  were 
now  recognised:  many  unfortunate  children,  the  fruits  of  an 
illegitimate  intercourse,  who  had  never  known  father  or  mother, 
were  now  acknowledged  and  legitimated.  At  the  same  time  an 
infinite  number  of  restitutions  were  made,  and  lawsuits  termina* 
ted.  But  notwithstanding  all  this  remorse,  a  singular  and  para- 
doxical spectacle  was  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher : ' 
while  one  half  of  the  multitude  thus  hastened  to  expiate  their 
ofiences,  the  other  half,  who  perhaps  never  had  been  guilty  of 
any  great  crimes  before,  but  possessing  an  accommodating  con- 
science, profited  by  the  confusion,  and  with  the  utmost  compo- 
sure committed  every  imaginable  excess. 

In  the  mean  time  the  shocks  from  the  earthquake  continued ; 
—every  day  and  every  hour  some  ruins  fell,  which  had  been 
only  shaken  by  the  first  commotions.  On  the  5th  of  April,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  shock  so  violent  that  several 
mountains  w^ere  rent  asunder,  many  inclined  from  their  centre 
of  gravity,  and  enormous  detached  rocks  wxrc  precipitated  to  the 
valleys. 

From  the  above  hour  until  nine  o'clock  next  morning  the 
riiocks  were  violent,  and  so  frequent  as  to  admit  of  an  interval 
of  about  five  minutes  only  between  each ;  and  during  these  inter- 
vals a  rumbling  subterraneous  noise  was  heard,  and  the  earth 
was  continually  agitated. 

The  succession  of  these  phenomena  was  not  interrupted  in 
the  month  of  December,  1812,  when  I  left  the  place,  and  those 
were  reckoned  the  most  tranquil  days,  in  which  there  were  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  shocks!  Every  thing  was  destroyed;  the 
nndparts  of  La  Guyra,  not  less  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
were  thrown  down.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  opening 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  the  great  reservoirs  of  water,  some 
riven  were  observed  to  have  considerably  increased.  Many 
i^b  mountains  were  rent  right  across  the  centre,  and  that  called 
la  Silla  has  sunk  more  than  sixty  fathoms. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  will  lie  the  close  of  this  dreadful 
•tent:  it  may  be  hazarded  as  a  conjecture,  however,  that  it  will 
Qrf  in  the  opening  up  of  one  or  more  volcanoes  :  in  the  mean 
time  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  attached  to 
fteir  native  soil,  and  not  wishing  to  abandon  the  ashes  of  their 
Others,  have  with  great  labour  erected  rude  habitations,  in  which 
Aey  await  with  stoicism  and  resignation  the  termination  of  their 
ctbmities. 

J.  H.  S. 
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Of  the  various  sects  which  have  appeared  in  Mesopotamia 
since  the  death  of  Mohammed,  none  are  held  in  such  abhorrence 
by  all  true  Mussulmans  as  the  Yezidis;  who  derive  their  name 
from  Sheikh  Yezid,  the  declared  enemy  of  All's  race.  The 
Yezidis*  religious  doctrine  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Pendan 
faith,  of  Manicheism  and  of  Mussulmanism,  and  is  preserved 
traditionally,  for  they  are  neither  permitted  to  read  nor  ^vrite. 
As  they  arc  thus  without  books,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  fur- 
ther information  conceniing  this  extraordinary  people  than  what 
may  be  collected  from  observations  made  actually  among  them, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  their  first  object  is  to  secure  the  devil  as 
a  friend,  and  in  honour  or  defence  of  him  they  are  ready  and  bill- 
ing to  draw  the  sAvord,  They  not  only  refrain  from  ever  uttering 
his  name,  but  even  use  circumlocution  to  avoid  any  word  which 
may  resemble  it  in  sound.  Before  these  sectaries  it  is  extremely 
dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  pronounce  the  devil's  name,  especially 
to  curse  him  as  tlie  Turks  frequently  do  when  any  of  the  Yezi- 
dis  visit  a  town  belonging  to  those  true  believers.  Such  an 
afiront  would  probably  endanger  the  impnident  foreigner's  life. 
It  has  often  happened  that  a  Yezidi,  condemned  by  the  Turkish 
laws  to  suffer  death  for  some  offence,  has  submitted  to  his  sen- 
tence rather  than  curse  the  devil,  although  by  such  an  execration 
he  might  have  obtained  his  pardon. 

If  the  Yczidis  wish  to  designate  the  devil.  Sheikh  Mazen  or 
Grofif  Sheikh,  is  the  expression  which  they  use.  All  the  prophets 
and  saints  revered  by  christians  are  honoured  by  tliem  also:  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that  those  holy  personages  whilst  living  on 
earth  were  distinguished  from  other  mortals,  in  proportion  as 
the  devil  resided  within  them,  more  or  less — and  that  above  all, 
Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  and  Mohammed,  were  in  this  respect  the 
most  highly  favoured; — they  believe  that  God  ordains,  but 
intrusts  the  execution  of  his  commands  to  Satan. 

Every  morning,  on  the  sun's  first  appearance,  they  retire  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  kneeling,  with  their 
foreheads  cm  the  ground,  they  offer  adoration  to  that  luminary* 
They  neither  fast  nor  pray,  but  are  persuaded  that  Sheikh  Yezid 
has  sufliciently  atoned  for  all  his  sect*s  omission  of  these  duties 
till  tlie  end  of  the  world.  Without  fastings,  prayers,  or  sacrifices, 
they  are  likewise  without  religious  festivals.  Yet  on  the  tenth 
day  of  tlie  moon  in  August,  they  assemble  near  the  tomb  of 
Sheikh  Adi,  and  for  some  days  before  and  after  this,  the  smalt 
caravans  in  the  plains  of  Mousul  and  Kurdistan  are  liable  to 
attacks  from  the  Yezidls,  who  flock  to  this  meeting,  as  pilgrimi^ 
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from  distant  places.  It  is  said  that  great  numbers  of  their 
women  also,  from  the  neighbouring  villages*  attend  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  at  night,  having  freely  indulged  in  eating  and 
drinking,  they  extinguish  all  the  lights  and  obseri'c  a  profound 
liileiice  until  the  daM^n  of  day,  when  every  one  retires.  This 
assemblage  of  men  and  women,  with  tlie  darkness,  the  silence^ 
and  other  circumstances,  have  given  room  for  scandalous 
suspicions..  Unmarried  females  are  not  admitted  to  this  love 
feast. 

Every  kind  of  food  is  allowed  among  the  Yezidis,  except 
lettuces,  and  gourds  or  ponipions ;  their  bread  is  always  made 
of  bariey;  in  s^vearing  they  use  (he  same  forms  as  Turks, 
Jews  or  Christians;  but  their  strongest  oath  is,  "  Ot/  the  Standard 
of  Yezid^"  tliat  is,  "  by  their  religion." 

They  entertain  great  respect  for  the  christian  monasteries 
situated  in  their  neighbourhood :  before  they  enter  one  of  these 
edifices  they  take  otf  their  sliocs  or  slippers,  and  proceed  bare- 
footed, kissing  the  doors  and  walls,  in  hopes  that  by  such  an  act 
of  devotion  they  may  obtain  favour  of  the  patron  saint.  If 
during  any  illness  they  dream  of  a  particular  monastery,  they 
hasten,  when  recovered,  to  carry  thither  offerings  of  incense^, 
honey,  wax,  or  other  things ;  they  do  not  hesitate  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  a  christian  patriarch  or  bishop,  but  they  abstain  from 
entering  the  Turkish  Mosques. 

The  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  which  we  liavc  above  mentioned. 
Is  situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prince  of  Araadin,  in  Kur- 
distan. -The  Sheikh  who  guards  this  tomb  is  regarded  as  head 
of  the  Yczidi  religion,  and  must  be  a  descendant  of  Siieikh 
\ezid.  In  such  veneration  is  he  held,  tliat  he  who  can  procure 
an  old  shirt  of  this  spiritual  chief  to  serve  as  a  winding  sheet, 
considers  himself  most  fortunate,  as  by  the  possession  of  this 
treasure  he  insures  to  his  soul  an  advantageous  situation  in  the 
other  world.  For  such  a  precious  relic,  in  its  entire  state,  some 
have  given  forty  piastres,  !)ut  many  are  obliged  to  content  tliem- 
seives  with  small  fragments  of  it.  The  Sheikh  sometimes  conde- 
scends to  bestow  one  of  his  shirts  as  a  present,  and  to  indemnify 
fcim  for  his  kindness,  the  Yc.'zidis  secretly  transmit  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  their  spoil  taken  in  pillage. 

Tlie  chief  is  always  attended  by  a  Kochck:  (petty  Sheikh  or 
hy-brother.)  this  jx»rsonage  is  considered  as  an  oracle,  since  he 
is  favoured  with  revelations  immediately  from  the  devil,  and 
nothing  is  transacted  without  his  approbation.  If  a  Yezidi  \fi 
embarrassed  about  any  business  of  importance,  he  consults  the 
Kochek,  but  nuist  pay  a  little  money  for  the  good  man's  advice. 
This  holy  personage,  before  he  delivers  his  opinion,  extends 
^iJDself  at  full  length  on  the  ground  and  appears  to  ihll  asleep; 
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he  then  proclaims  whatever  liad  been  revealed  in  his  dream; 
Bometimes  he  delays  his  answer  for  tM'o  or  three  nights.  The 
following  anecdote  contains  a  proof  of  the  influence  which  he 
possesses.  'Till  about  lorty  years  ago,  the  Yezidi  women,  (like 
the  Arabian,)  being  very  economical  in  respect  to  soap,  wore 
shifts  died  blue  with  indigo.  One  morning,  most  unexpectedly, 
the  Koehek  waited  on  his  chief,  and  declared  a  revelation  of 
the  preceding  night,  by  which  he  learned  that  blue  ivas  an 
inauspicious  colour  and  diFpleasiug  to  the  devil.  An  order  was 
instantly  despatched  to  all  the  tribes,  proscribing  blue  shifts  or 
blue  garments  of  any  kind,  and  directing  that  white  should  be  im- 
mediately substituted;  the  order  was  implicitly  obeyed,  and  at 
this  day  if  a  \  czidi,  lodging  in  tlie  house  of  a  Clu-istian  or  a 
Turk,  were  to  lind  on  his  bed  a  blue  counterpane  or  quilt,  he 
would  rather  endure  the  severest  cold  all  night,  than  sleep 
beneath  a  covering  of  that  prohibited  colour. 

The  Vezidismufit  not  clip  their  whiskers ;  tliey  are  conunanded 
to  let  them  grow  to  their  fullest  natural  extent.  »So  that  of 
several  men  amongst  them,  the  mouths  can  scarcely  be  disco- 
vered. 

Some  few  of  this  sect  are  known  about  Aleppo  by  the  appel- 
lation oifukinm^  (poor  men,)  or  Krirafm^h,  (black  heads.)  Tliey 
wear  a  black  cap  and  cloak,  but  their  under  dress  is  white ;  where- 
ver they  go,  the  people  kiss  their  hands,  and  consider  their 
visit  as  a  presage  of  good  fortune ;  they  are  requested  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  sick  persons,  and  are 
well  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  They  insure  to  one,  who  has 
lately  died,  a  state  of  happiness  in  the  other  world  by  slightly 
touching  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  naked  corpse,  which 
must  be  placed  upright  on  its  feet.  They  then  strike  it  with 
the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  these 
w^ords  in  the  Kurd  dialect;  "y/rrt  bclesht^^^  "go  thou  to  para- 
dise." For  the  perfoniiancc  of  this  ceremony  their  remunera- 
tion is  considerable. 

Tlie  Vezidis  believe  in  a  future  state  of  repose  and  felicity, 
proportionate  to  the  merits  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  they 
imagine  that  soulsor  spirits  sometimes  appear  in  dreams  to  parents 
or  others,  and  that  on  the  day  of  judgment  they  are  to  enter 
paradise  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

Some  of  the  ^  ezidi  tribes  dwell  in  the  prince  of  Gioulemerk's 
territory,  others  in  the  prince  of  Jezireh's  land.  Some  reside 
in  hills  belonging  to  the  government  of  Diarbekre,  and  others 
live  under  the  prince  o^  Amadia.  Tlie  most  powerful  tribe  of 
this  sect  inhabits  the  mountain  of  Sinjar,  between  3iousul  and 
the  river  Khaboor.  This  mountain  abounds  in  various  kinds  of 
fruits,  and  is  extremely  difhcuit  of  access.     The  Yezidis,  who 
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ccupy  it,  can  send  into  the  field  six  thousand  fusiliers  besides 
avady,  armed  with  lances;  they  frequently  plunder  the  rich 
aravans,  and  have  had  many  engagements  with  troops  sent 
gainst  them  by  the  Pashas  of  Mousul  and  of  Bagdad.  These 
mountain  Vezidis  are  universally  dreaded,  for  they  are  not  con- 
snt  with  pillaging;  tliey  kill  all  those  who  fall  into  their  hands. 
»herif8,  descendants  of  Mohammed,  and  Mussulman  doctors, 
hey  torture  to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  esteeming  this 
larbarity  highly  meritorious. 

The  princes  of  Kurdistan  encourage  the  Yezidis,  whom  they 
Snd  to  be  excellent  soldiers  both  as  infUntry  aiul  cavalry,  and 
pariiciflarly  useful  in  nocturnal  attacks,  and  plundering  of  vil- 
lages.    The  Mussulmans  believe  that  any  man,  who  perishes  by 
iv^  hand  of  a  Yezidi,  dies  a  martyr;  and  the  prince  of  Amadia 
has  one  of  this  sect  constantly  with  him  as  executioner  of  those 
Turks  whom  he  condemns  to  death.     The  Yezidis  entertain  the 
ame   opinion   respecting  the  Turks;  and  in   killing   one  of 
these,  they  perform  an  act  very  pleasing  to  their  Crait  Sheikh^ 
the  devil.     An  executioner,  whose  hands  have  been  sanctified 
by  the  blood  of  many  Turks,  is  received  with  veneration  where- 
ver he  goes  among  the  Yezidis. 

Persians,  and  all  Mussulmans  attached  to  the  sect  of  Ali,  hold 
the  Vezidis  in  abhorrence,  and  do  not  suffer  them  to  live  within 
their  territories.  The  Turks  are  permitted  to  keep  for  their 
fxym  use  as  slaves,  or  to  sell,  the  women  and  children  whom 
they  take  in  war  from  the  Yezidis.  But  these  sectaries  not 
having  the  same  privilege,  put  to  death  all  whom  they  take  from 
the  Turks.  ^  ^ 

If  a  Yezidi  wishes  to  adopt  the  Turkish  faith,  he  is  only  re- 
tiuired  to  curse  the  devil,  and  at  his  leisure  to  instruct  himself 
in  the  forms  of  prayer. 

Tlie  Kurd  language  is  used  by  all  Yezidis,  and  some  of  them 
speak  a  little  Tiu-kish  and  Arabic. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  among  these  extraordinary  tril)es,  other 
customs  and  superstitions ;  but  as  they  have  not  any  ^rritten 
laws  nor  records,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  much  infor- 
BBtion  on  those  subjects.  j\Iany  circumstances  also  change 
fiom  time  to  time,  according  to  the  pretended  revelations  of 
their  Kocheks,  which  throws  an  additional  impediment  in  the  way 
of  an  inquisitive  stranger. 


ATTEMPT,  BY  TWO  YOUNG  AMEHICANS,  TO  RESCUE  GEN. 

LA  FAYETTE. 

Having  a  very  slight  and  remote  acquaintance  with  Fayette, 
but  deeply  impressed  with  an  esteem  for  his  character,  they  do- 
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tcrmined  to  undertake  his  liberation  from  his  horrid  imprisonmen 
at  Olmutz.  Their  fortunes  and  their  lives  became  a  secondar 
consideration.  They  took  lodgings  near  his  prison,  and  gradual! 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  keeper, 
few  cursory  questions  concerning  the  prisoners  naturally  iiitrc 
duced  the  name  of  Fayette.  They  commiserated  his  hard  fate 
and  found  that  the  keeper  sympathized  witli  them.  In  the  cours 
of  conversation,  they  discovered  that  Monsieur  F*  was  permittee 
to  walk  at  stated  hours  on  the  ramparts,  guarded  by  a  soldiei 
They  then  ventured  to  observe  that  they  had  a  few  books  whic] 
were  at  the  service  of  the  prisoner,  to  l)eguile  the  tedious  hour 
of  confinement,  and  Avere  delighted  to  hear  that  the  gaoler  ha< 
no  objection  to  indulge  him  with  the  perusal  of  them,  in  cast 
the  volumes  were  previously  submitted  to  his  inspection.  Bj 
underscoring  with  a  pencil  such  single  words  in  different  pages, 
as  expressed  the  ideas  they  wished  to  communicate,  and  by  a 
mai^inal  hint  to  join  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
understood,  a  correspondence,  unsuspected  by  the  gaoler,  was 
soon  established ;  to  keep  up  which,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  the  exchange  of  a  few  volumes*  To  l)e  brief — Fayette, 
at  the  appointed  time,  breaks  from  his  guards,  and  throws  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  who  are  waiting  on  the  skirts  ol 
the  forest  with  horses ;  only  a  few  leagues  are  to  be  passed,  and 
Ihey  are  out  of  the  power  of  Austria.  But  the  sword  in  the  belt 
of  one  of  his  deliverers,  struck  the  head  of  his  horse,  in  the  act 
of  mounting,  and  he  broke  from  those  who  held  him.  A  noble 
rivalry  now  succeeded,  which  of  them  should  be  left  behind  ?— 
The  point  is  settled  by  one  taking  up  Fayette  behind  him.  MucI: 
time  is  lost,  the  tocsin  sounds  the  alarm — the  whole  country  U 
in  arms — ^two  roads  present  themselves — they  hesitate,  but  decide 
upon  the  wrong — they  are  taken.  It  was  with  the  greatest  dif 
iiculty  that  the  Austrian  government  could  be  convinced  thai 
a  scheme  so  daring  could  l)e  digested  and  attempted  by  two 
private  and  disinterested  individuals.  When  this  was  fully  made 
out,  they  were  suffered,  after  a  severe  and  tedious  confinement;^ 
(o  depart  with  their  lives. 

During  the  long  and  very  rigorous  confinement  of  Monsieux 
F.  his  lil>eration  Avas  the  subject  of  more  than  one  motion  in 
parliament.  The  interference  of  our  goveniment  was  always 
sternly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pitt.  This  strengthens  an  anecdote 
I  have  heard  of  the  king.  To  a  nobleman,  who  lamented  the 
suiTcrings  of  Fayette,  in  his  majesty's  presence,  not  without  a 
hojjc  of  gaining  so  powerful  a  solicitor  in  his  behalf,  our  sove- 
reign made  use  of  ^hesc  remarkable  words — "  Hemembcr  An- 
dre;'^— a  short  sentence,  but  pregnant  with  meaning. 
1 


irs 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CONVICT  SRI|>. 

Th£  appearance  and  regulation  of  a  convict  ship  are  as  sin^ 
^vlar  as  the  novel  puuisluncnt  of  transportation,  or  as  a  regula- 
led  colony  of  very  lawless  convicts.     Order  and  discipline, 
necessary  to  such  an  abandoned  society,  prevail  in  every  part 
of  the  ship,     llie  men  are  arranged  in  one  long  line,  the  women 
in  a  second ;  but  the  sexes  are  separated.    The  former  dine  upon 
their  bedsteads,  the  latter  sleep  on  a  species  of  table,  three  longi- 
tudinally and  t>v'o  collaterally.     To  preserve  subordination  and 
Tegularity,  a  soldier  in  his  regunentais  is  placed  at  the  interval 
often  convicts,  as  their  guard.     An  adequate  space  is  left  in 
the  lowest  hall  for  the  cockpit  and  siu*gery ;  a  second  space  be- 
tween decks  for  the  stowage  of  stores ;  and  a  third  on  the  quar- 
ter for  the  apartment  of  the  free-settlers,  and  for  the  cabins  or 
beds  of  the  officers.     All  the  convicts  are  compelled  to  wash 
once  in  the  day  their  heads,  their  feet,  and  their  faces ;  the  men 
under  the  superintendancc  of  a  soldier ;  the  women  apart,  under 
the  eye  of  a  matron.     The  males  are  marched  in  a  body  of  six 
icioss  the  deck  to  the  pump ;  the  sailors  draw  up  the  water,  and 
they  are  artfully  compelled  to  labour  for  health  at  the  pump, 
and  rinse  away  the  dirt.     By  this  prudent  precaution,  in  every 
variety  of  weather  they  obtain  fresh  air,  and  avoid  the  scurvy 
or  cutaneous  diseases.   A  surgeon  every  day  inspects  this  humau 
car;go,  and  reports  its  state.     They  arc  paid,  per  head,  a  sum  for 
those  who  survive  the  voyage.     Hence,  it  is  the  surgeon's 
interest  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  diseased  wretches.    To 
inure  the  assembly,  disgorged   from  brothels,  alehouses,  and 
gaols,  to  the  appearance,  or  to  the  idea  of  decorum,  the  men 
wash   their  bodies  above   decks,  and   the    women    between 
them.    The  sexes  are  forbid  to  mingle,  even  at  their  uieals. 
So  vigorous  a  discipline  is  only  supported  by  severity  of  punisli- 
nient.    Chains,  fastened  round  the  body,  and  securely  fettered 
around  the  ankle?,  conline  aiid  distress  each  male  convict  by 
the  clanking  sound,  uikI  by  annoying  the  feet.     This  image 
of  slavery  is  copied  from  the  irons  used  in  the  slave  ships  in 
Cuinea ;  as  in  these,  bolts  and  locks  also  are  at  hand,  in  the 
rides  and  ribs  of  each  transport,  (for  the  vessels  on  this  service, 
»Tth  peculiar  pn^priety,  are  so  named,)  to  prevent  the  escape,  or 
preclude  the  niovcmrnts  of  a  convict.     If  he  attempt  to  pass  the 
sentr\',  he  is  liable  to  be  stabbed ;  for  the  attempt,  a  convict  was 
lately  shot,   and  his  executioner  was  applauded  by  his  officer 
toT  a  faithful,  though  severe,  discharge  of  duty.     If  a  felon 
4jI1  bis  com])anion,  a  case  very  frequent  in  the  quarrels  of 
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these  highwajrmen  and  robbers,  the  murderer  is  hung  at  tl 
yard-arm,  and  his  body  is  slowly  carried  through  the  diip,  ai 
launched  ihto  the   deep.     For  the  theft  of  provisions,  or 
clothes  from  his  neighbour,  a  case  yet  more  common  and  ma 
natural  to  footpads,  the  convicted  depredator  is  shot.     For 
ferior  crimes,  as  riots  or  quarrels,  a  soldier  is  ordered  to  wl 
the  offender  with  martial  severity.     On  the  slightest  appearan 
of  mutiny,  the  ringleader  is  cast  headlong  into  the  sea  in 
irons  and  in  his  clothes. — "  We  commit  this  body  to  the  dee( 
the  chaplain  repeats ;  but  the  words  of  Shakspeare  would,  pa 
haps,  be  inore  applicable : 

**  O  iDutineery  if  thou  hast  aay  hope  of  HcaT*n's  bliss, 
lift  up  thy  hand  ;  make  sigiuu  of  that  hope. 
He  sinks,  and  makes  no  sign !" 


BIBUOMANIC  RAGE. 


A  SINGULAR  story  is  extant  about  the  purchase  of  the  L  2 
Duke  of  Roxburgh's  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare. 
friend  was  bidding  for  him  in  the  sale-room,  his  grace  fc 
retired  to  one  end  of  the  room,  coolly  to  view  the  result  of  ^ 
contest.  The  biddings  rose  quickly  to  twenty  guineas — a  gr« 
sum  in  former  times,  when  collecting  was  not  quite  so  fashio  1 
ble  as  it  has  since  become;  but  the  duke  was  not  to  be  daun^ 
or  defeated.  A  slip  of  paper  was  handed  to  him,  upon  wh  i 
the  impropriety  of  continuing  the  contest  was  suggested.  I 
grace  took  out  his  pencil ;  and  with  a  coolness  which  wov 
have  done  credit  to  Prince  Eugene,  he  wrote  on  the  same  e 
of  paper,  by  way  of  reply — 


'*  Lajr  on  Macduff! 
And  d        d  be  he  yrhofint  cries  *  Ao/rf,  enough  /'  " 

Such  a  spirit  was  irresistible  ;  it  bore  down  all  opposition,  at 
was  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  engaged.  The  duA 
was  of  course  declared  victor,  and  he  marched  off  triiunphantlj 
Hith  the  volume  under  his  arm ! 


BON  MOT  OP  FOX. 


During  the  poll  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  1 784,  a  dea 
cat  being  thrown  on  the  hustings,  one  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  part 
observed  that  it  stunk  worse  than  a  Fox;  to  which  Mr.  Fo 
replied,  "there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  that,  considerin 
It  was  tLpoll<(UP\ 


POETRY. 


9DB  MEDITATED  IN  THE  CLOISTERS  OF  CHBIST*8  HOSPITAL. 

[-ffy  George  Jhfer.'} 

NOW  cease,  my  aong,  Uie  pUintiTe  itraini 

Now  htishM  be  Pity's  tcuder  sigh; 
While  M  E  M *  R  Y  ^  likes  her  fairy -traio. 

And  young  Delight  sits  huighing  byj 
Ilctuni,  each  liour  of  rosy  hue^ 

In  smiles,  and  pranks,  and  garlands  gay* 
Playful  of  wing  as  when  ye  fl«v, 

Ev'ry  mouth  then  seeming  Mar ; 
While,  as  Invention  wak*d  the  roiraie  poweriy 
(Genius,  still  wand*ring  wiU,  lighM  for  eiuBhanled  boverb 

Then,  too,  in  antic  vestment  drcst. 

Pastime  would  lightly  trip  along. 
Throwing  around  ute  ready  jest. 

Satire  and  stinz,  or  ample  song ; 
And  meri-T  Mischief  oft  would  weave 

The  wanton  trick  for  little  hearts ; 
Nor  Love  a  tender  vot'r}-  grieve ; 

Soft  were  liis  hands,  nor  keen  his  darts : 
While  Friendship,  with  a  gay  cnthuaast glow. 
Gave  her  full  half  of  bliss,  and  took  her  share  of  wo* 

And,  what  tho*  round  a  youthful  spring 

A  lowering  storm  may  sometimes  rise  i 
Hope  her  soul-sootliing  strain  can  nng. 

Quickly  can  brighten  up  the  skies. 
How  sweetly  pass  d  ray  youth's  gay  prime  ! 

For  not  untuneful  was  my  tongue : 
And,  as  I  tried  the  classic  rhvme, 

The  critic  schooll>oy  prais'd  my  scmg : 
Nor  did  mine  eye  not  catch  the  orient  ray. 
That  promis'd  fair  to  gild  Ambition's  distant  day. 

Ah  !  pleasing,  gloomy  cloister-shade. 

Still,  still  this  flavoring  breast  inspire! 
Here,  lost  in  rapt'rous  ti'HUce,  I  strayed. 

Here  s:tw  with  horror  spectres  dire  ! 
For,  soon  as  da)  dark-voil'd  its  head. 

With  hollow  cheek  and  haggard  eve. 
Pale  ghosts  would  flit  from  von  deatK-bed, 

And  stalk  with  step  terrific  by  ! 
Till  the  young  heait  woidd  freeze  with  wild  afTright, 
And  store  the  dismal  tale  to  cheer  a  winter's  iiight ! 

How  liko  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

(ir)o«l  EUlwardN  form  here  secm'd  to  more  ! 


As  linrariug  still  its  growUi  to  trace, 
Witn  all  a  Fouuder*t  Guardii 


Guardian's  love ! 


irt>  POETKY. 

Hov  of  his  name  cacIi  snlLiMc 

Repeated  ut't,  on  youllitul  cixn 
Like  no  unholy  charm  Mould  dwell, 

And  mingle  fondueits  witli  the  iii-aven! 
While  ttill  theduy,  inuile  SHereii  by  his  biith, 
Braugitt  with  Uic  I'oHing^cur  raemoriab  of  Ids  woi'tl^* 

Yet,  whttt  ttVoilH  the  ochiKilboy's  praise, 

Tho*  taking  Gi'atitude*s  sweet  name. 
The  stately  lunnujnet'.t  to  r^isc 

Of  royaf  Edwaii Ps  lasting  lamu  ^ 
Tho'  never  «»n  tlij  \onti)t'ul  brow 

Flaunted  the  hclmcl's  towerinj;  crC!»t , 
Tho'  ne'er  as  martial  tilorj'  led. 

The  cortilet  sparkled  on  thy  breast ; 
Yet,  blanielesfl  youth,  to  worib  so  true  as  tbinc^ 
Virtue  herself  mi};hl  weasc  her  purest  virjpn  line 

But  ah !  what  menus  the  .silent  fear  ; 

"Why  e'en  ndd  joy  inv  boiioni  heave  i 
Ye  long  lost  scenes,  encLantmcni:!  dear '. 

IjO  !  now  I  linger  o'er  vwir  grave  ! 
—Fly,  then,  yc  liours  ot  rosy  hue. 

And  hear  away  tbe  bloom  of  ycai-s  ! 
And  quirk  succeed,  ye  sickly  crew 

Of  douhtjj  ami  simtows,  pains  .-lud  faar*! 
Still  will  1  ponder  Fato*R  uualterM  plan, 
"^ov  tracing  back  tbe  child  forget  tliat  1  am  ma.\* 


rilE  WHEELBARROW. 

[^Btf  Ilvfin/  Jituiburyy  Esr/.l 

WiTlI  a  big  bottle-nose,  and  an  acre  of  rlii:iy 

His  whole  pnysiognoni)  friglitful  as  sin^ 

Witb  a  huge  friz/led  wiy,  and  trianguiar  hat, 

And  a  snutf-lHsnicnr'd  bandkcrcbief  ried  over  tliat : 

Doctor  Bos,  riding  out  on  his  tiercr  Ro^inante, 

(In  liair  \ery  rieli,  but  of  flesh  very  scanty,) 

Was*  a  little  alarni'd,  thi*ouj;h  a  xeal  for  his  bone**. 

Seeing  HfidgL*  cross  tbe  road  with  a  barrow  orKtoues 

flip  !  friend,  roar'd  tin?  doctor,  with  no  little  foi-ee, 

Prilbee  set  down  your  barrow,  'twill  fiigbten  my  horst 

(lodge  as  ipiickly  repiii-d,  its  an  Krskine  o-  (iarrow, 

'*  Von're  a  d         d  deal  more  likeU  to  fridilen  mv  ban-ov 


LPIGRAM, 

0/*  a  thoiitifneiit  hviu^  enxted  to  tin'  memory  of  Duthn',  inithor  (fj'  Ifiitlib.Tj. 

[^Jit*  th**  Jii'v.  Samuel  IVenU'ti.'] 

WHI!4E  Butler  (needy  wi-ctch !)  was  ict  alive. 
No  gencrons  patron  Mould  a  dinner  give.- 
Beliold  him,  ntarvad  to  death,  and  turn'd  to  du%t. 
I.*n-  i4:utcd  with  a  monumentHl  butit ! 
'I'he  Foot's  fate  in  endilem  hifn*  is  shown— 
lie  jr  k«Mf  foi'  hrei>d^ahd  he  received  a  «;»on»' 
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LittSrature  consider ee  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  Its  Insti" 
ns  Sociales.  Par  Mad.  de  Stael-Holstein.  Avec  tm 
:is  de  la  Vie  et  les  Ecrits  de  VAuteur.    2  tomes,  12mo. 

!S  is  not  a  new  book — as  seems  to  be  imagined  by  most  of 
ent  readers  in  this  country ; — ^but  a  book  published  at  least 
ITS  ago,  with  no  very  brilliant  success — and  lately  brought 
ito  notice  by  the  happier  fortune  of  the  novels  with  which 
inguished  author  has  since  condescended  to  favour  this 
s  generation.  Its  true  date,  indeed,  is  suflSciently  marked 
sat  part  of  its  contents ;  since  it  is  full  of  reflections  on  the 
of  ten  years  of  revolution— and  of  conjectures  as  to  the 
I  which  European  literature  is  likely  to  undergo  from  the 
liment  of  an  august  Republic  in  France.     These  proud 
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anticipations,  indeed,  are  now  among  the  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  work ;  and,  when  compared  with  the  events  thai 
have  akeady  succeeded,  cannot  fail  to  excite,  in  the  mind  of  the 
thinking  reader,  a  sentiment  of  mingled  distrust  and  compasaiqp 
for  the  bright  and  fleeting  visions  of  human  prosperity-— a  dispo- 
sition to  laugh  at  the  miserable  miscarriage  of  so  manj  vast 
Eretensions,  and  to  mourn  over  the  ruin  of  so  many  glorious 
opes.  All  this,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  ingenious  frequenters 
of  circulating  libraries,  and  the  lively  inquirers  after  new  books  im 
duodecimo  ; — and  Mad.  de  StaePs  charming  work  upon  literature 
is  devoured,  we  make  no  doubt,  by  the  greater  part  of  its  readers, 
with  the  same  discriminating  relish  as  Miss  Owenson's  or  Miss 
Porter's  last  new  works  upon  sentimental  Poles  or  ingenuous  Irish- 
women. 

What  such  persons  think  in  their  hearts  of  the  little  volumes 
before  us,  we  do  not  pretend  of  our  own  knowledge  to  determine ; 
but  we  should  be  apt. to  suspect  that  they  find  them  very  dull  in 
comparison  of  their  native  favourites — and  that  the  bolder  among 
them  already  venture  to  insinuate,  that  the  author  of  Delphine  ana 
Corinne  is  falling  fast  into  dotage  and  morality.  For  ourselveOi 
we  must  say,  that  we  are  not  exactly  of  that  opinion.  We  look 
upon  this  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  the  least  exceptionable 
>i  of  all  Mad.  de  Stael's  publications ;  and  we  look  upon  her  as,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  the  first  female  writer  of  her  age.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  book  has  been  so  generally  taken  lor  a 
new  book,  as  to  entitle  us,  without  any  great  impropriety,  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  direct  observation.  Somethmg  may  be  gained, 
occasionally,  both  by  the  author,  the  critic,  and  the  reader,  from 
a  work's  fiBdling  out  of  notice  for  some  years  after  its  publication. 

When  we  say  that  Mad.  de  Stael  is  decidedly  the  most 
eminent  literary  female  of  her  age,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  may  be  others  whose  writings  are  of  more  direct  and  indis- 
putable utility — who  are  distinguished  by  greater  justness  and 
sobriety  of  thinking,  and  may  pretend  to  have  conferred  more 
practical  benefits  on  the  existing  generation.  But  it  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  deny,  that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  as  well  as  a 
more  dangerous  career : — that  she  has  treated  of  subjects  of  far 
greater  difficulty,  and  far  more  extensive  interest,  and,  even  b  her 
failures,  has  frequently  ^ven  indication  of  greater  powers  than 
have  sufficed  for  the  success  of  her  more  prudent  cotemporaries. 
While  other  female  writers  have  contented  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  with  embellishing  or  explaining  the  truths  which  the 
more  robust  intellect  of  the  other  sex  had  previously  established— 
in  making  knowledge  more  familiar,  or  virtue  more  engaging — or, 
at  most,  in  multiplying  the  finer  distinctions  which  may  be  detected 
about  the  boundaries  of  taste  or  of  morality— -and  in  illustrating 
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Ae  importance  of  the  minor  Tirtues  to  the  general  happiness  of 
life — this  distinguished  person  has  not  onlj  aimed  at  extending 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  rectifying  the  errors  of  received 
opinions  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  has 
uniformly  applied  herself  to  trace  out  the  operation  of  general 
causes,  and,  by  combining  the  past  with  the  present,  and  pointing 
out  the  connexion  and  reciprocal  action  of  ail  coexistent  pheno- 
mena, to  develop  the  harmonious  system  which  actually  prevaib 
in  the  apparent  chaos  of  human  affairs ;  and  to  gain  somethmg  like 
an  assurance  as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  towards  which^ 
our  thoughts  are  so  anxiously  driven,  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  thA 
generous  principles  of  our  nature. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  writer  who  has  made 
such  bold  and  vigorous  attempts  to  carry  the  generalizing  spirit  of  4/" 
true  philosophy  into  the  history  of  literature  and  manners,  or  who 
has  tnrown  so  strong  a  light  upon  the  capricious  and  apparently 
unaccountable  diversity  of  national  taste,  genius,  and  morality,  by 
coimecting  them  with  the  political  structure  of  society,  the  acci- 
dents of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the  variety  of  creeds 
and  superstitions.  In  her  lighter  works,  this  spirit  is  indicated 
chiefly  by  the  force  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  general  ob- 
servations with  which  they  abound;  and  which  strike  at  once,  by 
their  justness  and  novelty,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  their  applica* 
fion.  They  prove  also  in  how  remarkable  a  degree  she  possesses 
the  rare  talent  of  embodying,  in  one  luminous  position,  those  senti- 
ments and  impressions  which  float,  unquestioned  and  undeflnedi 
over  many  an  understanding,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  character, 
and  a  bias  to  the  conduct,  of  multitudes,  who  are  not  so  much  aa 
aware  of  their  exi£tence.  Besides  all  this,  her  novels  bear  testi* 
mony  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  her  obser- 
vation  of  human  character,  and  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of  tliose  «^ 
dark  and  secret  workings  of  the  heart,  by  which  misery  is  so  often 
elaborated  from  the  pure  elements  of  the  affections.  Her  know- 
ledge, however,  we  must  say,  seems  to  be  more  of  evil  than  of 
good.  The  predominating  sentiment  in  her  fictions  is,  despair  of  ^ 
human  happiness  and  human  virtue :  and  their  interest  is  founded 
almost  entirely  on  the  inherent  and  almost  inevitable  heartlcssuess 
of  polished  man.  The  impression  which  they  leave  upon  the 
mind,  therefore,  though  powerfully  pathetic,  is  both  painful  and 
humiliating ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  proceeds,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, upon  the  double  error  of  supposing  that  the  bidk  of  intelligeiKt 
people  are  as  selfish  as  those  victims  of  fashion  and  phik>sophy 
from  whom  her  characters  are  selected ;  and  that  a  sensibility  to 
unkindness  can  survive  the  extinction  of  all  kindly  emotions. 
The  work  before  us,  however,  exhibits  the  fairest  spor.imen  whioh 
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we  have  jet  Men  of  the  gystematizing  spirit  of  the  author,  as  well 
as  of  the  moral  enthusiasm  by  which  she  seems  to  be  possessed. 

The  professed  object  of  this  work  is  to  show  that  all  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  literature  of  different  ages  and  countries^  maj  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  society,  and  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  mstitutions  of  each  ;*-and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  in  what  way  the  progress  of  letters  has  in  its  turn  modified 
and  affected  the  government  and  religion  of  those  nations  among 
whom  they  have  flourished.  All  this,  however,  is  bottomed  upon 
the  more  fundamental  and  favourable  proposition,  that  there  is  a 
prozrt88j  to  produce  these  effects — that  letters  and  intelligence 
are  m  a  state  of  constant,  universal,  and  irresistible  advancement— 
in  other  words,  that  human  nature  is  tending,  by  a  slow  and  inter- 

.  minable  progression,  to  a  state  of  perfection.  This  fascinating 
idea  seems  to  have  been  kept  constantly  in  view  by  Mad.  de  Sfael, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  work  before  us ; — and  though 
we  conceive  it  to  have  been  pursued  with  far  too  sanguine  and 
assured  a  spirit,  and  to  have  led  in  this  way  to  most  61  what  is 
rash  and  questionable  in  her  conclusions,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  it  has  also  helped  her  to  many  explanations  that  are  equally 
solid  and  ingenious,  and  thrown  a  light  upon  many  phenomemt  that 
would  otherwise  have  appeared  very  dark  and  unaccountable. 

In  the  range  which  she  here  takes,  indeed,  she  has  need  of  all 
the  lights  and  all  the  aids  that  can  present  themselves ; — -for  her 
work  contains  a  critique  and  a  theory  of  all  the  literature  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  world,  firom  the  days  of  Homer  to  the  tenth  year  of  the 
French  Revolution.  She  begins  with  the  early  learning  and  phi- 
losophy of  Oreece ;  and  after  characterizing  the  national  taste  and 
gemus  of  that  illustrious  people,  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  the 
different  stages  of  their  progress,  she  proceeds  to  a  similar  investi- 

»  gation  of  the  literature  and  science  of  the  Romans  ;  and  then,  after 
a  hasty  sketch  of  the  decline  of  arts  and  letters  in  the  later  days 
of  the  empire,  and  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  human  mind  during 
the  dark  ages,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  slumbered  in  complete 

.  inactivity,  she  enters  upon  a  more  detailed  examination  of  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  causes  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  different 
aspects  of  national  taste  and  genius  that  characterize  the  literature 
of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  Germany  and  France— entering,  as  to 
each,  into  a  pretty  minute  exposition  of  its  general  merits  and  de* 
fects— and  not  only  of  the  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the 
country  that  have  produced  those  characteristics,  but  even  of  the 
authors  and  productions  in  which  they  are  chiefly  exemplified* 
To  go  through  all  this  with  any  tolerable  success,  and  without 
committing  any  very  gross  and  ridiculous  blunders,  evidently  re- 
quired,  in  the  first  place,  a  greater  allowance  of  learning  than  has 
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often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  persons  of  the  learned  gender,  who  lay  a 
pretty  bold  claim  to  distinction,  upon  the  ground  of  their  learning 
alone ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  extent  of  general  knowledge, 
and  a  power  and  comprehensiveness  of  thinking,  that  has  still 
more  rarely  been  the  ornament  of  great  scholars.  Mad.  de  Stael 
Bay  be  surpassed,  perhaps,  in  scholarship  (so  far  as  relates  to 
iccuracy  at  least,  if  not  extent)  by  some — and  in  sound  philoso- 
phy by  others.  But  there  are  few  indeed  who  can  boast  of  having 
80  much  of  both ;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  applied 
the  one  to  the  elucidation  of  the  other  with  so  much  judgment, 
boldness,  and  success.  But  it  is  time  to  give  a  little  more  partici»- 
lar  account  of  her  lucubrations. 

There  is  a  very  ekiquent  and  high-toned  introduction,  illustrar- 
ting,  in  a  general  way,  the  influence  of  literature  on  the  morals,  the 
glory,  the  freedom,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  flourishes.  It  is  full  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  profound 
observations; — ^but  we  are  most  struck  with  those  sentiments  of 
niQgled  triumph  and  mortification  by  which  she  connects  these 
ma^dficent  speculations  with  the  tumultuous  aspect  of  the  times 
m  which  they  were  nourished. 

'^  Que  Tie  puis*je  rappelertous  les  esprits  ^clair6s  d  la  jouissance 
des  ip^ditations  philosophiques  I  Les  contemporains  d'une  r6volu« 
tionperdent  souvcnt  toutint^r^t  d  la  recherche  de  la  y6r\i6.  Tant 
dj^venemens  d^cid^s  par  la  force,  tant  de  crimes  absous  par  le 
succis,  tant  de  vcrtus  Retries  par  le  'blame,  tant  dlnfortunes  insuU 
lets  par  le  pouvoir,  tant  de  sentimens  g^nereux  devcnus  Tobjet 
dela  moquerie,  tant  de  vils  calculs  philosophlquement  comment€s; 
tout  lasse  de  I'esp^rance  les  hommes  les  plus  iideles  auculte  de  la 
ndson.  N^anmoins  ils  doivent  se  ranimer  en  observant,  dans 
ridstoire  de  i'csprit  humain,  qu'il  n'a  existe  ni  une  pens^e  util^ 
tt  une  v^rit6  profonde  qui  u'ait  trouv6  son  si^le  et  ses  admirateurs. 
C'eat  sans  doute  un  trlste  effort  que  de  transporter  son  inter^t,  de 
repoaer  son  attente,  a  travers  I'avenir,  sur  nos  successeurs,  sur 
its  ^trang^rs  bien  loin  de  nous,  sur  les  inconnus,  sur  tous  les 
IkMAmes  enfin  dont  le  souvenir  et  Timage  ne  pcuvent  se  retracer 
i  notre  esprit.  Mais,  h^ias !  si  Ton  en  excepte  quelqucs  amis 
balt^rables,  la  plupart  de  ceu'x  qu'on  se  rappelle  apr^s  dix  ann^es 
de  revolution,  contristent  votre  cceur,  ^touffent  vos  mouvemens, 
tn  imposant  d  votre  talent  m^roe,  non  par  leur  superiority,  mais 
par  cette  malveillarice  qui  ne  cause  de  la  douleur  qu'aux  ames 
^  douces,  et  ne  £ut  souffrir  que  ceux  qui  ne  la  meritent  pas.^  Tom* 
I.  p.  S7,  28. 

And  a  litde  after — 

^  Lliomme  a  besoin  de  s'appuyer  sur  Topinion  de  Thomme ;  11 
f  nant  de  prendre  son  amour-propre  pour  sa  conscience ;  il  s'accuse 
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de  folie,  a^il  ne  voit  rien  de  semblable  a  lui;  et  telle  est  la  C 
blesse  de  la  nature  humaine,  telle  est  sa  d^pendance  de  la  soci^ 
que  rhomme  pourroit  presque  se  repentir  de  ses  quality  comv 
de  ddauts  involuntures,  si  Topinion  g^n^rale  s'accordoit  i  T* 
bl&mer :  mais  il  a  recours,  dans  son  inquietude,  d  ces  livres,  mon 
mens  des  meilleurs  et  des  plus  nobles  sentimens  de  tons  les  &g< 
S*il  aime  la  liberty,  si  ce  nom  de  republique,  si  puissant  sur  1 
ames  fieres,  se  r<funit  dans  sa  pens^e  a  Timage  de  toutes  les  verti 
quelques  vies  de  Plutarque,  une  lettre  de  Brutus  d  Cicdrony  d 
paroles  de  Caton  d'Utique,  des  reflexions  que  la  haine  de  la  tyrano 
inspiroit  i  Tacite,  les  sentimens  recueillis  ou  supposes  par  les  hi 
toriens  et  par  lespoetes,  reinvent  I'ame,  que  fl^trissoientles  ^v^neme: 
contemporains.  Un  caractdre  dev6  redevient  content  de  lui-mto 
8*il  se  sent  d'accord  avec  ces  nobles  sentimens,  avec  les  yert! 
que  llmagination  mSme  a  choisies  loraq'elle  a  voulu  tracer  i 
module  a  tons  les  sidles.  Que  de  consolations  nous  sent  donn^ 
par  les  Merits  d'un  certain  ordre  !  Les  grand  hommes  de  la  |>r 
miere  antiquity,  s'ils  ^toient  calomni^s  pendant  leur  vie,  n^avoiei 
de  resource  qu'en  eux-m£mes :  mus,  pour  nous,  c'est  le  Ph£d( 
de  Socrate,  ce  sont  les  plus  beaux  chefs-d'ceuvre  de  Tdloquence  q 
soutiennent  notre  ame  dans  ses  revers.  Les  philosophes  de  toi 
les  pays  nous  exhortent  et  nous  encoura^ent;  et  ce  langue  p^ 
trantc  de  la  morale  et  de  la  connoissance  intime  du  cceur  humai 
semble  s*addresser  personnellement  d  tous  ceux  qu'elle  console. 
<<  Dans  les  deserts  de  Texil,  au  fond  des  prisons,  a  la  veille  i 
p6rir,  telle  page  d^une  auteur  sensible  a  relev6  peut-^re  une  an 
abattue :  moi  qui  la  lis,  moi  qu'elle  touche,  je  crois  y  retrouvi 
encore  la  trace  de  quelques  larmes ;  et  par  des  ^riiotions  sembl 
bles,  j*ai  quelques  rapports  avec  ceux  dont  je  plains  si  profondemei 
la  destin^e.  Dans  le  calme,  dans  le  bonheur,  la  vie  est  un  trava 
facile  :  mais  on  ne  salt  pas  combien,  dans  Tinfortunc,  de  certain! 
pens^es,  de  certains  sentimens  qui  ont  ^ranl6  votre  coeur,  foi 
^poque  dans  Thistoire  de  vos  impressions  solitaires.  Ce  qui  pei 
seul  soulager  la  douleur,  c'est  la  possibility  de  pleurer  sur  sa  de: 
tinee,  de  prendre  k  soi  cette  sorte  d'int^r^t  qui  fait  de  nous  deu 
etres,  pour  ainsi  dire,  s^pores,  dont  Tun  a  piti6  de  Tautre.**- 
^  Qu'elles  sont  pr^cieuses  ces  lignes  toujours  vivantes  qui  servei 
encore  d'ami,  d'opinion  publique,  et  de  patric  !  Dans  ce  si^le  c 
tant  de  malheurs  ont  pese  sur  Tespece  humaine,  puissions*noi 
poss^der  un  <^crivain  qui  recueille  avec  talent  toutes  les  reflexioi 
mdancoliques,  tous  les  efibrts  rai&onnes  qui  ont  6i^  de  Quclqii 
aecours  aux  infortune^s  dans  leur  carriere  !  alors  du  moins  m 
larmes  seroient  f^condes. 

^  **  Le  voyageur  que  la  temp^te  a  fait  echouer  sur  des  plages  inhs 
bitees,  grave  sur  le  roc  le  nom  des  alimens  qu^il  a  d^couverts,  in 
dique  oCl  sont  les  resources  qu'il  a  employees  contre  la  mortf  afii 
d'etre  utile  un  jour  d  ceux  qui  subiroient  la  m^me  destin6e.  Nou 
que  le  hasard  de  la  vie  a  jet6s  dansT^poque  d'une  revolution,  nov 
devons  aux  generations  futures  la  connoissance  intime  de  ces  secret 
de  Tame,  de  ces  coasolatAoas  inatteodues,  dont  U  nature  ^naenn 
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trice  s'est  servie  pour  nous  aider  i  traverser  rexistence/*  Tom.  1  • 
p.  55—59. 

The  connexion  between  good  morals  and  that  improved  state 

of  intelligence  which  Mad.de  Stael  considers  as  synonymous  with 

the  cultivation  of  literature,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  great 

exertion  of  her  talents  for  its  elucidation.     She  observes,  with 

great  truth,  that  much  of  the  guilt  and  the  misery  which  are  vul- 

ffrly  imputed  to  great  talents,  really  arise  from  not  ha\ing  talent 

enough— -and  that  the  only  certain  cure  for  the  errors  which  are 

produced  by  superficial  tliinking,  is  to  be  found  in  thinking  more 

^P'j^"^^^  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  all 

Ben  have  not  the  capacity  of  thinking  deeply — and  that  the  most 

general   cultivation  of  literature  will  not  invest  every  one  with 

tdenta  of  the  first  order.     If  there  be  a  degree  of  intelligence^ 

ftereforei  that  is  more  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  morality 

ind  just  opinion,  than  an  utter  want  of  intelligence,  it  may  be  pre- 

Riffled  that,  in  very  enlightened  times,  this  will  be  the  portion  of 

tbe  greater  multitude — or  at  least  that  nations  and  individuals  will 

hive  to  pass  through  this  troubled  and  dangerous  sphere, 'in  their 

way  to  the  loftier  and  purer  regions  of  perfect  understanding.  The 

better  answer,  therefore,  probably  is,  that  it  is  not  intelligence 

that  does  the  mischief  in  any  case  whatsoever,  but  the  presumption 

that  sometimes  accompanies  the  lower  degrees  of  it ;  and  which  is 

hest  disjoined  from  them,  by  making  the  higher  degrees  more 

ittaioable.     It  is  quite  true,  as  Mad.  de  Stael  obser\  es,  that  the 

Swer  of  public  opinion,  wliich  is  the  only  sure  and  ultimate  guar- 
in  either  of  freedom  or  of  virtue,  is  greater  or  less  exactly  aa 
'  the  public  is  more  or  less  enlightened;  and  that  this  public  never 
can  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  just  and  commanding  sentiments, 
^ept  under  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  progressive  literature. 
The  abuse  of  power,  and  the  abuse  of  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
are  the  great  sources  of  misery  and  depravity  in  an  advanced 
ttige  of  society.  Both  originate  with  those  who  stand  in  the 
Ughest  stages  of  human  fortune;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found,  in 
bi^  cases,  only  in  the  enlightened  opinion  of  those  who  stand  a 
IMe  lower. 

Liberty,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  is  still  more  clearly  dependent 
00  intelligence  than  morality  itself.     When  the  governors   are 
fDorant,  they  are  naturally  tyrannical : — forco  is  the  obvious  and 
onfaOing  resource  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  convincing ;  and 
the  more  unworthy  any  one  is  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  in- 
neated,  the  more  rigorously  will  he  exercise  that  power.     But  it 
IB  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  themselves  that  the  chief  bul- 
wark of  their  freedom  will  be  found  to  consist,  and  all  the  princi* 
piea  of  political  amelioration  to  originate.    This  is  true,  however. 
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as  Mad.  de  Stael  observes,  only  of  what  she  terms  '^  la  haute 
terature  ;"  or  the  progress  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  history,  i 
those  other  departments  of  learning  which  refer  chiefly  to  : 
heart  and  the  imderstanding,  and  depend  upon  a  knowledge 
human  nature,  and  an  attentive  study  of  all  that  contributes  to 
actual  enjoyments.  What  is  merely  for  delight,  again,  and  s 
dresses  itself  exclusively  to  the  imagination,  has  neither  so  nol 
a  genealogy,  nor  half  sio  illustrious  a  progeny.  Poetry  and  woj 
of  gayety  and  amusement,  together  with  music  and  the  sister  arts 
painting  and  sculpture,  have  a  much  slighter  connexion  either  w 
virtue  or  with  freedom.  Though  among  their  most  graceful  on 
ments,  they  may  flourish  under  tyrants,  and  be  relished  in  t 
midst  of  the  greatest  and  most  debasing  corruption  of  manners. 
is  a  fine  and  a  just  remark  of  Mad.  de  Stael,  that  the  piu*su 
which  minister  to  delight,  and  give  to  life  its  charm  and  voh 
tuousness,  generally  produce  a  great  indiflerence  about  dyu 
They  supersede  and  displace  the  stronger  passions  and  afiectioi 
by  which  alone  we  are  bound  very  strongly  to  existence :  ar 
while  they  habituate  the  mind  to  transitory  and  passive  impn 
•ions,  seem  naturally  connected  with  those  images  of  indolent 
and  intoxication,  and  slumber,  to  which  the  idea  of  death  is 
readily  assimilated  in  characters  of  this  description.  When  life 
considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  amusement,  its  termination 
contemplated  with  far  less  emotion,  and  its  course,  upon  the  who 
is  overshadowed  with  deeper  clouds  of  eiimiiy  than  when  it  is  pi 
sented  as  a  scene  of  high  duties  and  honourable  labours,  and  hoi 
out  to  us  at  every  turn— not  the  perishable  pastimes  of  eve 

Gssing  hour,  but  the  fixed  and  distant  objects  of  those  serious  ai 
\y  aims  which  connect  us  with  a  long  futurity. 

The  introduction  ends  with  an  eloquent  profession  of  t 
author's  unshaken  faith  in  the  philosophical  creed  of  perfectibilit 
—upon  which,  as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  our  creed,  and  is  vei 
firequently.  brought  into  notice  in  the  course  of  the  work,  we  mi 
here  be  indulged  with  a  few  preliminary  obsen'ations. 

This  splended  illusion,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  tl 
of  optimism  in  the  favour  of  philosophical  enthusiasts,  and  res 
like  it,  upon  the  notion  that  the  whole  scheme  of  a  benefice 

Srovidence  is  to  be  developed  in  this  ivorldy  is  supported  I 
lad.  de  Stael  upon  a  variety  of  grounds:  and  as,  like  6th 
illusions,  it  has  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth,  it  is  supporte 
in  many  points,  upon  grounds  that  are  both  solid  and  ing 
nious.  She  relies  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  the  experience 
the  past ;  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  marked  and  decided  sup 
riority  of  the  modems  in  respect  to  thought  and  reflection- 
their  more   profound   knowledge  of  human  feelings,  and  mo 
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comprehensive  views  of  human  affairs.  She  ascribes  less  impor- 
tance than  is  usually  done  to  our  attainments  in  mere  science, 
and  the  arts  that  relate  to  matter ;  and  augurs  less  confidently 
as  to  the  future  fortune  of  the  species,  from  the  exploits  of  New- 
ton, Watt,  and  Davy,  than  from  those  of  Bacon,  Ek>Bsuet,  Locke, 
Hume,  and  Voltaire.  In  eloquence,  too,  and  in  taste  and  fancy, 
she  admits  that  there  has  been  a  less  conspicuous  advancement ; 
.because,  in  these  things,  there  is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfec- 
tion, which  has  been  already  attained :  but  there  are  no  boundaries 
to  the  increase  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  human  happiness ;  and  every  step  that  is  gained  in  those 
higher  walks,  is  gained,  she  conceives,  for  posterity,  and  for  evier. 

The  great  objection  derived  from  the  signal  check  which  the 
arts  and  civility  of  life  received  from  the  inroads  of  the  northern 
barbarians  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  long  period 
of  darkness  and  degradation  which  ensued,  she  endeavours  to 
obviate,  by  a  very  bold  and  ingenious  speculation.  It  is  her 
object  here  to  show,  that  the  invasion  of  the  northern  tribes  not 
only  promoted  their  own  civilization  more  effectually  than  any 
thing  else  could  have  done,  but  actually  imparted  to  the  genius  of 
the  vanquished,  a  character  of  energy,  solidity  and  seriousness, 
which  could  never  have  sprung  up  of  itself  in  the  volatile  regions 
of  the  south.  The  amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  she  thinks,  has 
produced  a  mighty  improvement  on  both ;  and  the  vivacity,  the 
elegance  and  versatility  of  the  warmer  latitudes,  been  mingled, 
infinitely  to  then*  mutual  advantage,  with  the  majestic  melancholy, 
the  profound  thought,  and  the  sterner  morality  of  the  north.  This 
combination,  again,  she  conceives,  could  have  been  effected  in  no 
way  so  happily  as  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  ruder  people, 
and  the  conciliating  influence  of  that  common  faith,  which  at  once 
repressed  the  frivolous,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  tendencies  of 
our  nature.  The  temporary  disappearance,  therefore,  of  literature 
and  politeness,  upon  the  first  shock  of  this  mighty  collision,  was 
but  the  subsidence  of  the  sacred  flame  under  the  heaps  of  fuel 
which  were  thus  profusely  provided  for  its  increase;  and  the 
seeming  waste  and  sterility  that  ensued,  was  but  the  first  aspect  of 
the  fertilizing  flood  and  accumulated  manure  under  which  vegeta- 
tion was  buried  for  a  while,  that  it  might  break  out  at  last  with  a 
richer  and  more  indestructible  luxuriance.  The  human  intellect 
was  neither  dead  nor  inactive,  she  contends,  during  that  long 
slumber,  in  which  it  was  collecting  vigour  for  unprecedented  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  occupations  to  which  it  was  devoted,  though  not  of 
the  most  brilliant  or  attractive  description,  were  perhaps  the  best 
fitted  for  its  ultimate  and  substantial  improvement.  The  subtle 
distinctions,  the   refined  casuistry,  and  ingenious  logic   oX  the 
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school  divbes,  were  all  favourable  to  habits  of  careful  and  accuraU 
thinkuig  ;  and  led  uisensibly  to  a  far  more  thorough  and  profounc 
knowledge  of  human  nature — the  limits  of  its  faculties  and  the 
grounds  of  its  duties — ^than  had  been  attained  by  the  more  carelesi 
inquirers  of  antiquity.  When  men,  therefore,  began  again  U 
reason  upon  human  affairs,  they  were  found  to  have  made  ai 
immense  progress  during  the  period  when  all  appeared  to  b< 
either  retrograde  or  stationary ;  and  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Machia 
vel,  Montaigne,  and  Galileo,  who  appeared,  almost  at  the  sam< 
time,  in  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe ;  each  displayed  i 
reach  of  thought  and  a  power  of  reasoning  which  we  should  lool 
for  in  vain  in  the  eloquent  dissertations  of  the  classical  ages.  T< 
them  succeeded  such  men  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  Moliere,  Pascal 
Locke,  and  La  Bruyere — all  of  them  observers  of  a  character,  t( 
which  there  is  nothing  at  all  parallel  in  antiquity ;  and  yet  onlj 
reparing  the  way,  in  the  succeeding  age,  for  Montesquieu,  Hume 

ottaire.  Smith,  Burke,  Mai  thus,  and  so  many  others,  who  havi 
made  the  world  familiar  with  truths,  which,  however  important  anc 
demonstrable  at  all  times,  certainly  never  entered  into  the  concep 
tion  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Those  truths,  anc 
others  still  more  important,  of  which  they  are  destined  to  be  th< 
parents,  have  already,  according  to  Mad.  de  Stael,  produced  i 
prodigious  alteration,  and  an  incalculable  improvement  on  the  con 
dition  of  human  nature.  Through  their  influence,  assisted  » 
doubt  by  that  of  the  gospel,  slavery  has  been  abolished,  trade  anc 
industry  set  free  from  restriction,  and  war  disarmed  of  half  iti 
horrors ;  while,  in  private  life,  women  have  been  restored  to  theii 
just  rank  in  society ;  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity  havi 
been  universally  cultivated,  and  public  opinion  been  armed  with  ] 
power  which  renders  every  other  both  safe  and  salutary. 

Many  of  these  truths,  which  were  once  the  derided  discoverie! 
of  men  of  original  genius,  are  now  admitted  as  elementary  princi 
pies  in  the  reasonings  of  ordinary  people;  and  are  every  da3 
extending  theu*  empire,  and  multiplying  their  progeny.  Mad 
de  Stael  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  therefore,  tliat  they  will  one  daj 
inherit  the  whole  earth ;  and,  under  their  reign,  she  takes  it  to  b< 
clear,  that  war  and  poverty,  and  all  the  misery  that  aiises  froD 
vice  and  ignorance,  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  society ;  ani 
that  men  universally,  convinced  that  justice  and  benevolence  art 
the  true  sources  of  enjoyment,  will  seek  their  own  happiness  in  i 
constant  endeavour  to  promote  that  of  their  neighbours. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  believe  all  this — in  spite  of  th* 
grud^g  which  would  necessarily  arise,  from  the  reflection  tha 
we  were  born  so  much  too  soon  for  virtue  and  enjoyment  in  thi 
world.  But  it  is  really  impossible  to  overlook  the  manifold  ioo 
perfiectionB  of  the  reasoning  on  which  this  splendid  anticipation  i 
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founded ; — though  it  may  be  worfh  while  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
in  what  degree  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  sober-minded  listener  to  this 
dream  of  perfectibility,  is  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  induction 
from  which  these  sweeping  conclusions  are  so  confidently 
deduced.  A  progress  that  is  in  its  own  nature  infinite  and  irre* 
ststible,  must  necessarily  have  been  both  universal  and  unremit- 
ting ;  and  yet  the  evidence  of  its  existence  is  founded,  if  we  do 
not  deceive  ourselves,  upon  the  history  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  human  race,  for  a  very  smair  number  of  generations.  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  human  species  is  advancing,  and  has  always 
advanced,  to  a  state  of  perfection,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the 
existence  of  which  their  past  history  and  present  state  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt.  But  when  we  cast  a  glance  upon  this  high  des- 
tined species,  we  find  this  necessary  and  eternal  progress  scarcely 
begun  in  the  old  inhabited  continent  of  Africa — stationary,  as  far 
back  as  our  information  reaches,  in  China — and  retrograde,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  centurie?,  and  up  to  this  day,  in  Egypt, 
India^  Persia,  and  Greece.  Even  in  our  own  Europe,  which  con- 
tains, probably,  less  than  one  tenth  part  of  our  kind,  it  is  admitted, 
that,  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  this  great  work  of  moral 
nature  not  only  stood  still,  but  went  visibly  backwards  over  its 
(airest  regions ;  and  though  there  has  been  a  prodigious  progress 
in  England,  and  France,  and  Germany,  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  thing  of  this  sort  can  be 
said  of  Spain  or  Italy,  or  various  other  portions  of  this  favoured 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  may  be  very  natural  for  Mad.  de  Stael, 
or  for  us,  looking  only  to  what  has  happened  in  our  own  world, 
and  in  our  own  times,  to  indulge  in  those  dazzling  views  of  the 
unbounded  and  universal  improvement  of  the  whole  human  race ; 
but  such  speculations  would  appear  rather  wild,  we  suspect,  to 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  philosophize  among  the  unchanging  nations 
of  Asia ;  and  would  probably  carry  even  something  of  ridicule 
with  them,  if  propounded  upon  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Babylon,  or 
even  among  the  profaned  relics  of  Athens  or  Rome. 

We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  push  this  very  far.  The 
world  is  certainly  something  the  wiser  for  its  past  experience ; — 
and  there  is  an  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge,  which  we  think 
likely  to  increase.  Theinventioi^of  printing  and  fire  arms,  and 
the  perfect  communication  that  is  established  over  all  Europe, 
insures  us,  we  think,  against  any  considerable  falling  back  in 
respect  to  the  sciences,  or  the  arts  and  attainments  that  minister 
to  the  conveniences  of  ordinary  life.  We  have  no  idea  that  any 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  modem  times  will  ever  again  be 
lost  or  forgotten ;  or  that  any  future  generation  will  be  put  to 
the  trouble  of  inventing,  for  a  second  time,  the  art  of  makii^ 
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gunpowder  or  telescopes — the  astronomy  of  Newton,  or  the 
mechanics  of  Watt.  All  knowledge  which  admits  of  demon- 
stration will  advance,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  extend  itself;  and 
all  processes  will  be  improved,  that  do  not  interfere  with  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  or  the  apparent  interest  of  its  niUng 
classes.  But  with  regard  to  every  thing  depending  on  probable 
reasoning,  or  susceptible  of  debate,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  every  thing  touching  morality  and  enjoyment,  we  really  arc 
not  sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any  considerable  improvement ; 
and  suspect  that  men  will  go  on  blundering  in  speculation,  and 
transgressing  in  practice,  pretty  nearly  as  they  do  at  present,  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  history. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  end  to  disputes, 
upon  probable,  or  what  is  called  moral  evidence ;  nor  to  the  con* 
tradictory  conduct,  and  consequent  hostility  and  oppression, 
which  must  result  from  the  opposite  views  that  are  taken  of  such 
subjects ; — and  that,  partly,  because  the  elements  that  are  to  be 
taken  into  the  calculation  are  so  vast  and  numerous,  that  many  of 
the  most  material  must  always  be  overlooked  by  persons  of  ordi- 
nary talent  and  information ;  and  partly  because  there  not  only 
is  no  standard  by  which  the  value  of  those  elements  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  made  manifest,  but  that  they  actually  have  .  a  different 
value  to  almost  every  different  individual.  With  regard  to  all 
nice,  and  indeed  all  debatable  questions  of  happiness  or  moralrs, 
therefore,  there  never  can  be  any  agreement  among  men ;  because, 
in  reality,  there  is  no  truth  in  which  they  can  agree.  All  quea* 
tions  of  this  kind  turn  upon  a  comparison  of  the  opposite  advan* 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  any  particular  course  of  conduct  or 
habit  of  mind:  but  these  are  of  very  different  magnitude  and 
importance  to  different  persons;  and  their  decision,  therefore, 
even  if  they  all  saw  the  whole  consequences,  or  even  the  same 
set  of  consequences,  must  be  irreconcilably  diverse.  If  the 
matter  in  deliberation,  for  example,  he,  whether  it  is  better  to  live 
without  toil  or  exertion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  wealth  or 
glory,  or  to  venture  for  both  upon  a  scene  of  labour  and  hazard — 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  determination  which  would  be  wise  and 
expedient  for  one  individual,  might  be  just  the  reverse  for  another. 
Ease  and  obscurity  are  the  sumrmim  bonum  of  one  description  of 
men ;  while  others  have  an  irreiistible  vocation  to  strenuous  enter- 
prise, and  a  positive  delight  in  contention  and  danger.  Nor  is 
the  magnitude  of  our  virtues  and  vices  referrible  to  a  more  inva- 
riable standard.  Intemperance  is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust,  and 
dishonesty  less  foolish  in  those  who  care  but  little  for  the  scorn 
of  society.  Some  men  find  their  chief  happiness  in  relieving 
sorrow — some  in  sympathizing  with  mirth.  Some,  again,  derive 
most  of  their  enjoymei^t  from  the  exorcise  of  their  reasoning 
faculties-— others  from  tliat  of  their  imagination ;— while  a  third 
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sort  attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of  their  senses,  and  a  fourth 
to  that  of  their  vanity.     One  delights  in  crowds,  and  another  in 
solitude ; — one  thinks  of  nothing  but  glorj,  and  another  of  comfort ; 
— and  so  on,  through  ail  the  infinite  variety  of  human  tastes, 
temperaments,  and  habits.     Now,  it  is  plain,  that  each  of  those 
persons  should  pursue  a  different  road  to  the  common  object  of 
happiness ;  and  that  they  must  necessarily  clash  and  jostle  with 
each  other,  even  if  each  were  fully  aware  of  the  peculiarity  ofhis 
own  notions,  and  of  the  consequences  of  all  that  he  did  in  obe- 
dience to  their  impulses.   It  is  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  we 
humbly  conceive,,  that  men  should  ever  setlle  the  point  as  to  what 
is  the  wisest  course  of  conduct,  or  the  best  disposition  of  mind ; 
or,  consequently,  take  even  the  first  step  towards  that  perfection 
of  moral  science,  or  that  cordial  concert  and  cooperation  in  their 
common  pursuit  of  happiness,  which  is  the  only  alternative  to  their 
fatal  opposition. 

This  impossibility  will  become  more  apparent  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  is  pretended  that  this 
moral  perfection  is  to  be  attained,  is  such  a  general  illumination 
of  the  intellect  as  to  make  all  men  fully  aware  of  the  conse* 
cpences  of  their  actions ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  general,  tiir(w|iL. 
ignorance  of  their  consequences,  that  actions  producing  mifllr 
are  actually  performed.  When  the  misery  is  inflicted  upon 
others,  the  actors  most  frequently  disregard  it,  upon  a  fair  com- 
parison with  the  pain  they  should  inflict  on  themselves  by  for- 
bearance ;  and  even  when  it  falls  on  their  own  heads,  they  will 
generally  be  found  rather  to  have  been  unlucky  in  the  game,  than 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  its  hazards ;  and  to  have  ventured 
with  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  risks,  as  the  fortunes  of  others 
can  ever  impress  on  the  enterprising.  There  are  many  men,  it 
should  always  be  recollected,  to  whom  the  happiness  of  others 
gives  very  little  satisfaction,  and  their  sufferings  very  little  pain — 
and  who  would  rather  eat  a  luxurious  meal  by  tliemselves,  than 
scatter  plenty  and  gratitude  over  twenty  famishing  cottages.  No 
enlightening  of  the  understanding  will  make  such  men  the  instru- 
nients  of  general  happiness ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  competition 
^wherever  the  question  is  stirred  as  to  whose  claims  shall  be 
ftDounced  or  asserted,  we  are  all  such  men,  in  a  greater  or  a  less 
<)egree.  There  are  others,  again,  who  presume  upon  their  own 
good  fortune,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  no  exposition  of 
the  chances  of  failure  can  ever  repress ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
failure  is  possible,  there  must  be  a  risk  of  suffering  from  its  occur- 
rence, however  prudent  the  venture  might  have  appeared.  These, 
however,  ^re  the  chief  sources  of  all  the  unhappiness  which 
results  from  the  conduct  of  man; — ^and  they  are  sources  which  we 
do  not  see  that  the  improved  intellect,  or  added  experience,  of  the 
species,  is  likely  to  close  or  diminish. 
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Take  the  case,  for  exalnple,  of  war — hy  far  the  moat  prolific  and 
extensive  pest  of  the  human  race,  whether  we  consider  the  suffer- 
ings it  inflicts,  or  the  happiness  it  prevents— and  see  whether  it 
is  iikelj  to  be  arrested  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  civili- 
zatk)n.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest,  that  instead  of  becoming 
tess  frequent  or  destructive,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that 
progress,  our  European  wars  have  been  incomparably  more  con- 
stant, and  more  sanguinary  since  Europe  became  signally  enlight- 
ened and  humanized — and  that  they  have  uniformly  been  most 
obstinate  and  most  popular  in  its  most  polished  countries.  The 
brutish  Laplanders,  and  bigoted  and  profligate  Italians,  have  had 
long  intervals  of  repose ;  but  France  and  England  are  now  pretty 
regularly  at  war,  for  about  fourscore  years  out  of  every  century. 
In  the  second  place,  the  lovers  and  conductors  of  war  are  by  no 
means  the  most  ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  species — but  for  the 
most  part  the  very  contrary : — and  their  delight  in  it,  notwith- 
standing their  compassion  for  human  sutfering,  and  their  complete 
knowledge  of  its  tendency  to  produce  sutfering,  seems  to  us 
sufllcient  almost  of  itself  to  discredit  the  confident  prediction  of 
those  who  assure  us,  that  when  men  have  attained  to  a  certain 
dtsree  of  intelligence,  war  must  necessarily  cease  among  all  the 
Mlons  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  better  illustration  indeed, 
than  this,  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  those  dreams  of  perfectibility 
which  are  founded  on  a  radical  ignorance  of  what  it  is  that  con- 
stitutes the  real  enjoyment  of  human  nature,  and  upon  the  play  of 
how  many  principles  and  opposite  stimuli  that  happiness  depends, 
which,  it  is  absurdly  imagined,  would  be  found  in  the  mere  nega- 
tion of  suflerins;,  or  in  a  state  of  Quakerish  placidity,  dulness,  and 
uniformity.  Men  delight  in  wai*,  in  spite  of  the  pains  and 
miseries  which  it  entails  upon  them  and  their  fellows,  because  it 
exercises  all  the  talents,  and  calls  out  all  the  energies  of  their 
nature — because  it  holds  tliem  out  conspicuously  as  the  objects 
of  public  sentiment  and  genei-al  sympathy — because  it  gratifies  their 
pride  of  art,  and  gives  them  a  lofty  sentiment  of  their  own  power, 
worth,  and  courage — but  principally  because  it  sets  the  game  of 
existence  upon  a  higher  stake,  and  dispels,  by  its  powerful 
interest,  those  feelings  of  ennui  which  steal  upon  every  condition 
from  which  hazard  and  anxiety  are  excluded,  and  drive  us  into 
danger  and  sufiering  as  a  relief.  While  human  nature  continues 
to  be  distinguished  by  those  attributes,  we  do  not  see  any  chance 
of  war  being  superseded  by  the  increase  of  wisdom  and  morality* 
We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  career  of  perfectibility, 
if  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  as  intelligent,  and'  upright, 
and  considerate,  as  Sir  John  Moore,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  l^rd 
Wellington — but  we  should  not  have  the  less  war,  we  take  it, 
with  all  its  attendant  miseries.   The  more  wealth,  and  intelligence, 
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id  liberty,  there  is  in  a  country  indeed,  the  greater  love  there 
ill  be  for  war ; — for  a  gentleman  is  uniformly  a  morepugnacioua 
limal  than  a  plebeian,  and  a  free  man  than  a  slave.  The  case  is 
le  same  with  the  minor  contentions  that  agitate  civil  life,  and 
led  abroad  the  bitter  waters  of  political  animosity,  and  grow  up 
fo  the  rancours  and  atrocities  of  faction  and  cabal.  The  actors  iir 
erne  scenes  are  not  the  lowest  or  most  debased  characters  in  the 
untry — but,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  very  opposite 
lacription.  It  would  be  too  romantic  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
»pulation  of  any  country  should  ever  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
;>x  and  Pitt,  Burke,  Windham,  or  Grattan;  and  yet  if  that 
iraculous  improvement  were  to  take  place,  we  know  that  they 
)uld  be  at  least  as  far  from  agreeing  as  they  are  at  present ;  and 
ay  fairly  conclude,  that  they  would  contend  with  far  greater 
annth  and  animosity. 

For  that  great  class  of  evils,  therefore,  which  arise  from  conteo- 
OD)  emulation,  and  diversity  of  opinion  upon  points  which  adtait 
rno  solution,  it  is  evident  that  the  general  increase  of  intelligence 
ould  afford  no  remedy ;  and  there  even  seems  to  be  reason  for 
linkiDg  that  it  would  increase  their  amount.  If  we  turn  to  the 
lier  great  source  of  human  suffering,  the  abuse  of  power  and 
jealtfa,  and  the  other  means  of  enjoyment,  we  suspect  we  shall  not 
nd  any  ground  for  indulging  in  more  sanguine  expectations. — 
'ake  the  common  case  of  youthful  excess  and  imprudence,  for 
uunple,  in  which  the  evil  commonly  rests  on  the  head  of  the 
AOBgressor — the  injury  done  to  fortune  by  thoughtless  expense 
-to  health  and  character,  by  sensual  indulgence,  and  to  the  whole 
ilicity  of  after  life,  by  rash  and  unsorted  marriages.  The  whole 
lischief  and  hazard  of  such  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just 
1  thoroughly  known  and  understood  at  present,  as  it  will  be  when 
lie  world  is  five  thousand  years  older ;  and  as  much  pains  are 
iken  to  impress  the  ardent  spirits  of  youth  with  the  belief  of  those 
lazirds,  as  can  well  be  taken  by  the  monitors  who  may  discharge 
kat  office  in  the  most  remote  futurity.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
itfenders  do  not  offend  so  much  in  ignorance  as  in  presumption. 
Fkey  know  very  well  that  men  are  oftener  ruined  than  enriched 
it  the  gaming-table ;  and  that  love-marriages,  clapt  up  under  age, 
Qt  frequently  followed  by  divorces :  but  they  know,  too,  that 
ik  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their 
pod  luck,  and  good  judgment,  will  class  them  among  the  excep- 
tions, and  not  among  the  ordinary  examples  of  the  rule.  They 
ve  told  well  enough,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  excessive  folly  of 
cting  upon  such  a  presumption,  in  matters  of  serious  importance : 
Hit  it  b  the  nature  of  youth  to  despise  much  of  the  wisdom  that  is 
ressed  upon  them,  and  to  think  well  of  their  fortune  and  sagacity, 
n  they  hare  actually  had  experience  of  their  slipperiness.     We 
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reallj  have  no  idea  that  their  future  teachers  will  be  able  i 
chaQge  this  nature ;  or  to  destroy  the  eternal  distinction  betwee 
the  character  of  early  and  mature  life ;  and  therefore  it  is,  ths 
we  despair  of  the  cure  of  the  manifold  evils  that  spring  from  thi 
source ;  and  remain  persuaded,  that  young  men  will  be  nearly  a 
fix)Iish|  and  as  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  thei 
seniors,  ten  thousand  years  hence,  as  they  are  at  this  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  glittering  courses  of  life — the  heart 
less  dissipations — the  cruel  seductions — the  selfish  extravagance— 
the  rejection  of  all  interesting  occupation  or  serious  a^ectioD 
which  blast  the  splendid  summit  of  human  fortune  with  perpetua 
barrenness  and  discomfort — we  can  only  say,  that  as  they  azt 
miseries  which  exist  almost  exclusively  among  the  most  polishec 
and  intelligent  of  the  species,  we  do  not  think  it  very  probable 
at  least,  that  they  will  be  eradicated  by  rendering  the  specie: 
more  polished  and  intelligent.  They  are  not  occasioned,  w( 
think,  by  ignorance  or  improper  education ;  but  by  that  eag^ 
ness  for  strong  emotion  and  engrossing  occupation,  which  stil 
proclaim  it  to  be  the  genuine  and  irreversible  destiny  of  man  (c 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brows.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed 
rather  perplexing  and  humiliating  to  the  advocates  of  perfectibilify 
that  as  soon  as  a  man  is  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  subsistiD{ 
himself,  and  providing  for  his  family,  he  generally  falls  into  a  stall 
of  considerable  unhappiness ;  and,  if  some  fortunate  anxiety,  oi 
necessity  for  exertion,  does  not  come  to  his  relief,  is  generaDj 
obliged  to  seek  for  a  slight  and  precarious  distraction  in  vitioiu 
and  unsatisfactory  pursuits.  It  is  not  for  want  of  knowing  tha' 
they  are  unsatisfactory,  that  he  persists  in  them,  nor  for  wast  ol 
being  told  of  their  folly  and  criminality ;  for  moralists  and  divines 
jhave  been  occupied  with  little  else  for  the  best  part  of  a  centurji 
and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  indeed,  have  chai  itably  expended 
a  good  part  of  their  own  ennui  in  copious  directions  for  the  inno- 
cent and  effectual  reduction  of  that  common  enemy.  In  spite  ol 
all  this,  however,  the  malady  has  mcreased  with  our  wealth  and  re- 
finement,  and  has  brought  along  with  it  the  increase  of  all  those 
i*ices  and  follies  in  which  its  victims  still  find  themselves  coih 
strained  to  seek  a  temporary  relief.  The  truth  is,  that  military 
and  senatorial  glory  is  neither  within  the  reach,  nor  suited  to  tte 
taste,  of  any  very  great  proportion  of  the  sufferers ;  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  superintendence  of  tippliog- 
houses  and  charity  schools,  have  not  always  been  found  such  ef- 
fectual and  delightful  remedies  as  the  inditers  of  godly  romancei 
have  sometimes  represented.  So  that  those  whom  fortune  has 
cruelly  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  doing  any  thing,  have 
been  led  very  generally  to  do  evil  of  tlieir  own  accord,  and  havi 
fancied  that  they  rather  diminished  than  added  to  the  sum  of  hn 
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mail  misery,  by  engaging  in  intrigues  and  gaming  clubs,  and  esta- 
hlishing  coteries  for  detraction  or  sensuality. 

The  real  and  radical  difficulty  is  to  find  some  pursuit  that  will 
permanently  interest — some  object  that  will  continue  to  captivate 
ind  engi'oss  the  faculties  :  and  this,  instead  of  becoming  easier  in 
proportion  as  our  intelligence  increases,  obviously  becomes  more 
difiicuh.  It  is  knowledge  that  destroys  enthusiasm,  and  dispels 
ill  those  prejudices  of  admiration  which  people  simpler  minds 
dth  so. many  idols  of  enchantment.  It  is  knowledge  that  distracts 
iy  its  \'^Lriety,  and  satiates  by  its  abundance,  and  generates  by  its 
:ommunication,  that  dark  and  cold  spirit  of  fastidiousness  and  de* 
ision  which  revenges  on  those  whom  it  possesses,  the  pangs  which 
t  inflicts  on  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted.  Yet  it  is  to  the  increase 
)f  knowledge  and  talents  alone,  that  the  prophets  of  perfectibility 
ook  forward  for  the  cure  of  all  our  vices  and  all  our  unhappiness  ! 

Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  derived 
'torn  tlie  exercise  of  a  vigorous  understanding,  we  doubt  greatly 
whether  we  ought  to  look  forward  to  posterity  with  any-  very  lively 
eelings  of  envy  or  humiliation.  More  knowledge  they  probtbly 
vDI  ha\'e — as  we  have  undiMibtedly  more  knowledge  than  our  an* 
;%8tors  had  two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  for  vigour  of  unilerstand* 
Tig^  or  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it,  we  must  beg  leave  to  demur. 
The  more  there  is  alreadv  known,  the  less  there  remains  io  be 
discovered ;  and  the  more  time  a  man  is  obliged  to  spend  in  ascer- 
taining what  his  predecessors  have  already  establistied,  the  less 
he  will  have  to  bestow  in  adding  to  its  amount.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  of  less  conse((uence ;  but  the  habits  of  mind  that  are 
formed  by  walking  patienth',  hiimblj',  and  passively  in  the  patiis 
that  have  been  traced  by  others,  arc  the  very  habits  that  disqua- 
tify  us  for  vigorous  and  independent  excursions  of  our  own.  There 
h  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  to  be  sure,  that  is  but  whole- 
some aliment  to  the  understantling — materials  for  it  to  work  upon 
-or  instruments  to  facilitate  its  laliours :  but  a  larger  quantity  is 
apt  to  oppress  and  encumber  it;  and  as  industry,  which  is  excited 
by  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  may  be  superseded  and 
extinguished  by  the  introduction  of  the  finished  manufacture,  so 
the  minds  which  are  stimulated  to  activity  by  a  certain  measure  of 
ioatruction  may,  unquestionably,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  p«issiye 
and  languid  acrjuicscence,  by  a  more  profuse  and  redundant  hu[)- 

pljr. 

Mad.  de  Stael,  and  the  other  advocates  of  her  system,  talk  a 
great  deal  of  the  prodigious  advantage  of  having  the  results  of  the 
hborious  discoveries  of  one  generation  made  matters  of  familiar 
ami  elementary  knowledge  in  another ;  and  for  practical  utility,  it 
Biay  be  so :  but  nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  so  completely  de^ 
itruclive  of  all  intellectual  enterprise,  and  all  force  and  originality 
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of  thiDking,  as  this  very  procet^s  of  the  reductio»  of  knowledge  iam 
its  results,  or  the  nuilfiphcation  of  those  siimm^piy  and  accessible! 
^  pieces  of  information  in  which  the  student  i^  saved  the  wholes 
trouble  of  investigation,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  prize,  with- 
out either  the  toils  or  the  excitement  of  the  contest.     This,  in 
the  first  place,  necessarily  makes  the  prize  much  less  a  subject  »ff 
exultation  or  delight  to  him  ;  for  the  chief  pleasure  h  iii  th6  cha&« 
itself,  and  not  in  the  object  which  it. pursues;  and  he  who  sits  act 
home,  and  has  the  deactgame  brought  to  the  side  of  his  cimiTv  wiU 
be  very  apt,  we  believe,  to  regard  it  as  nothing  better  thait  an  ua- 
fragrant  vermin.     But,  in  the  next  place,  it  does  him  no  good ;  for 
he  misses  altogether  the  invigorating  exercise,  and  the  invaluable 
training  to  habhs  of  emulation,  and  sagacity,  and  courage,  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  the  pursuit  is  deser^^ing  of  applause.  And,  in  the 
last  place,  he  not  only  fails  in  this  way  to  acquire  the  qualities  that 
may  enable  him  to  run  dov.n  knowledge  for  himself,  but  necessarflj 
finds  himself  without  taste  or  inducement  for  such  exertions.    He 
thinks,  and  in  one  sense  he  thinks  justly,  that  if  the  proper  object 
of  study  be  to  acquire  knowledge,  he  can  employ  his  time  much 
more  profitably  in  implicitly  listening 'to  the  discoveries  of  others, 
than  in  a  lalxirious  attempt  to  discover  something  for  himself.    It 
is  infinitely  more  fatiguing  to  think  than  to  remember ;  and  incom* 
parably  shorter  to  be  led  to  an  object,  than  to  explore  our  own 
way  to  it.      It  is  inconceivable  what  an  obstruction  this  furnishes 
to  the  original  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  a  certain  state  of 
information ;  and  how  eiTectually  the  general  diflfusion  of  knowledge 
operates  as  a  boimty  upon  indolence  and  mental  imbecilit}%— ' 
Where  the  quantity  of  approved  and  collected  knowledge  is  al- 
ready very  great  in  any  country,  it  is  naturally  required  of  all  well 
educated  persons  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  it ;  and  where 
it  has  also  been  made  very  accessible,  by  being  reduced  to  lii 
summary  and  ultimate  results,  an  astonishing  variety  of  those  ab- 
stracts may  be  stowed  away  in  the  memory,  with  scarcely  any  fa- 
tigue or  exercise  to  the  other  faculties.     The  whole  mass  of  atlam- 
able  intelligence,  however,  must  still  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
individual ;  and  he  may  go  on,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  a  long  and 
industrious  life,  constantly  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  cheap  and 
expeditious  manner.      But  if,  in  the  course  of  these  passive  and 
humble  researches,  he  should  be  tempted  to  inquire  a  little  for 
himself,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  stnick  with  the  prodigious  waste  of 
time,  and  of  labour,  that  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  very 
inconsiderable  portion  of  original  knowledge.     His  progress  is  as 
slow  as  that  of  a  man  who  is  making  a  road,  compared  with  that  of 
those  wlio  afterwards  travel  over  it ;  and  he  feels,  that  in  order  to 
make  a  very  small  advancement  in  one  department  of  study,  he 
must  consent  to  sacrifice  very  great  attainments  in  others.     He  is 
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diflhetrtenedy  too,  hy  the  extreme  insignificance  of  any  thing  thai 
he  can  expect  to  contribute,  when  compared  with  the  great  store 
that  is  already  in  possession  of  the  public ;  and  is  extremely  apt  to 
conclude  that  it  is  not  only  safer,  but  more  profitable,  to  follow 
Quui  to  lead ;  and  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  wisdom,  that 
Dur  ancestors  have  accumulated  enough  of  it  for  our  use  as  well 
IS  for  their  own. 

But  wliile  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  tends  thus  power- 
!iiUy  to  repress  all  original  and  independent  speculation  in  indi- 
riduals,  it  operates  still  more  powerfully  in  rendering  the  public 
ndifferent  and  unjust  to  their  exertions.  The  treasures  they  have 
inherited  from  their  predecessors  are  so  ample,  as  not  only  to  take 
iway  all  disposition  to  labour  for  their  farther  increase,  but  to  lead 
Ihem  to  undervalue  and  overlook  any  little  addition  that  may 
be  made  to  them  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  individuals.  The 
worka  of  the  best  models  are  perpetually  before  their  eyes,  and 
their  accumulated  glory  in  their  remembrance ;  the  very  vaiiety 
of  the  sorts  of  excellence  which  are  constantly  obtruded  on  their 
IMtice,  renders  excellence  itself  cheap  and  vulgar  in  their  estima- 
tion. As  the  mere  possessors  or  judges  of  such  things,  they  are 
apt  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  character  of  superiority,  which 
renders  any  moderate  performance  unworthy  of  their  regard  ;  and 
their  cold  and  languid  familiarity  with  what  is  best,  ultimately 
produces  no  other  effect  than  to  render  them  insensible  to  its 
beauties,  and  at  the  same  time  intolerant  of  all  that  appears  to  fall 
short  of  it.  This  state  of  public  feeling,  which  we  jthink  iasepara- 
ble  from  the  long  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  admirably 
described  by  Mad.  de  StacI,  in  a  passage  to  which  she  has  given 
a  more  limited  application. 

^  Mais  il  ne  faut  jamais  comparer  rig^orance  a  la  degradation ; 
nn  peuplc  qui  a  6x6  civilise  par  les  lumi^res,  s'il  retombe  dans  Tin- 
diffdrence  pour  le  talent  ct  la  philosophie,  devient  incapable  de 
tou*e  csp^ce  de  sentiment  vif ;  il  lui  reste  une  sorte  d'esprit  de  de- 
nigrement,  qui  le  porte  d  tout  hasard  a  se  refuser  d  I'admiration  ; 
il  craint  de  se  tromper  dans  les  louanges,  et  croit,  comme  les 
jeunes  g^ens  qui  pr^tendent  au  bon  air,  qu'on  se  fait  plus  d'honneui* 
f n  critiquant  nieme  avec  injustice,  qu'en  approuvant  trop  facilement. 
Un  tel  peuple  est  alors  dans  une  disposition  presque  toujours  in- 
louciante ;  le  froid  de  Tage  semblc  atteindre  la  nation  toute  entiire : 
on  en  sait  assez  pour  n'etrc  pas  ^tonn^ ;  on  n^a  pas  acauis  assez  de 
connoissances  pour  dem^ler  avec  certitude  ce  qui  mdrite  Testime ; 
beaucoup  d'illusions  sent  dctruites,  sans  au'aucune  vdrite  soit 
ctablic ;  on  est  rciombe  dans  Tenfance  par  la  vieillesse,  dans  rincer- 
titude  par  le  i*aisonnement ;  Tinteret  mutuel  n'existe  plus :  on  est 
dans  cet  etat  que  le  Dante  appeloit  Yenfer  dea  tildes,  Celui  qui 
cherche  a  se  disiinguer  inspire  d'abord  une  prevention  d^favorable  ; 
It  public  nialade  est  fatigue  d'aVance  par  qui  vent  obtenir  encore 
nn  signe  de  Ini,"  Tom,  1.  p,  40,  41. 
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In  such  a  condition  of  societj,  it  is  obvious  tfaat  men  must  be 
peculiarly  disinclined  from  indulging  in  these  bold  and  original 
Hpeculations,  for  which  their  whole  training  had  previously  diik 
qualified  them ;  and  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  there  are 
not,  at  this  day,  apparent  symptoms  of  such  a  condition  of  society. 
A  childish  lover  oi  novelty  may  indeed  give  a  transient  populari- 
ty to  works  of  mere  amusement ;  but  the  age  of  original  genius, 
and  of  comprehensive  and  independent  reasoning,  seems  to  be 
over.  Listead  of  such  works  as  those  of  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare, 
and  Taylor,  and  Hooker,  we  have  Encyclopaedias,  and  geographi- 
cal compilations,  and  county  histories,  and  new  editions  of  black 
letter  authors — ^and  trashy  biographies  and  posthumous  letters^- 
and  disputations  upon  prosody — and  ravings  about  orthodoxy  and 
methodism.  Men  of  general  information  and  curiosity  seldom 
think  of  adding  to  the  knowledge  that  is  already  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  inferior  persons  upon  whom  that  task  is  consequently  de- 
volved, carry  it  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  that  minute 
subdivision  of  labour  which  is  the  great  secret  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  but  can  never  be  introduced  into  literature  without  depriving 
its  higher  branches  of  all  force,  dignity,  or  importance.  One  man 
spends  his  life  in  improving  a  method  of  dying  cotton  red ;  another 
in  adding  a  few  insects  to  a  catalogue  which  nobody  reads ;-— a 
ihird  in  settling  the  metres  of  a  few  Greek  choruses ; — a  fourth  in 
decyphering  illegible  romances,  or  old  grants  of  farms ; — a  fifllli 
in  picking  rotten  bones  out  of  the  earth ; — a  sixth  in  describing  all 
the  old  walls  ^d  hillocks  in  his  parish ; — and  five  hundred  others 
in  occupations  equally  liberal  and  important :  each  of  them  being,  for 
the  most  part,  profoundly  ignorant  of  every  thing  out  of  his  own 
narrow  department,  and  very  generally  and  deservedly  despised 
by  his  competitors  for  the  favour  of  that  public  which  despises  and 
supports  them  all. 

Such,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state  of  mind  that  is 
naturally  produced  by  the  great  accumulation  and  general  diflfu- 
sion  of  various  sorts  of  knowledge.  Men  learn,  instead  of  reason- 
ing. Instead  of  meditating,  they  remember ;  and  in  place  of  the 
glow  of  inventive  genius,  or  the  warmth  of  a  generous  admiratioi^ 
nothing  is  to  be  met  with  in  society,  but  timidity  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  fastidiousness  on  the  other — a  paltry  accuracy,  and  a  more 
paltry  derision — a  sensibility  to  small  faults,  and  an  incapacity  of 
great  merits — a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  knowledge 
that  is  not  to  be  used,  and  to  underrate  the  importance  of  powers 
which  have  ceased  to  exist.  If  these,  however,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  accumulated  and  diffused  knowledge,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  human  intellect  will  gain  in  point  of  dignity 
and  energy  by  the  only  certain  acquisitions  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled to  look  forward.     For  our  own  part,  we  will  confess  we 
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bare  no  such  expectations.  There  will  be  improvements,  we 
make  no  doubt,  in  all  the  mechanical  and  domestic  arts ; — better 
methods  of  working  metal  and  preparing  cloth ; — more  commo- 
dious vehicles,  and  more  efficient  implements  of  war.  Geography 
will  be  made  more  complete,  and  astronomy  more  precise; — 
natural  history  will  be  enlarged  and  digested ;  and  perhaps  some 
little  improvement  suggested  in  the  forms  of  administermg  law. 
But  as  to  any  general  enlargement  of  the  understanding,  or  more 
prevailing  vigour  of  judgment,  we  will  own,  that  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  all  the  other  way ;  and  that  we  think  strong  sense, 
and  extended  views  of  human  affairs,  are  more  likely  to  be  founds 
and  to  be  listened  to  at  this  moment,  than  two  or  three  hundred 
years  hereafter.  The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  the  vast  and  en- 
during products  of  the  virgin  soil  can  no  longer  be  reared  in  that 
factitious  mould  to  which  cultivation  has  since  given  existence ; 
and  that  its  forced  and  deciduous  progeny  will  go  on  degenerating, 
till  some  new  deluge  shall  restore  the  vigour  of  the  glebe  by  a 
temporary  destruction  of  all  its  generations. 

Ilitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  higher  and  more  instructed 
classes  of  society — to  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
perfection  of  wisdom  and  happiness  will  come  first,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  whole  race  of  men ;  and  we  have  seen  what 
reason  there  is  to  doubt  of  their  near  approach.  The  lower 
orders,  however,  we  think,  have  still  less  good  fortune  to  reckon 
on.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  species,  there  has  been  nothing 
at  all  comparable  to  the  improvement  of  England  within  the  last 
century ;  never  anywhere  was  there  such  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury — so  many  admirable  inventions  in  the  arts — so  many 
works  of  learning  and  ingenuity — such  a  progress  in  cultivation — 
such  an  enlargement  of  commerce : — and  yety  in  that  century,  the 
number  of  paupers  in  England  has  increased  fourfold,  and  is  now 
rated  at  one  tenth  of  her  whole  population  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  sums  that  are  levied,  and  given  privately,  for  their 
relief,  and  the  multitudes  that  are  drained  off  by  the  waste  of  war, 
the  peace  of  the  country  is  perpetually  threatened  by  the  outrages 
of  famishing  multitudes.  This  fact  of  itself  is  decisive,  we  think, 
as  to  the  effect  of  general  refinement  and  intelligence  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  orders  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  steps 
of  its  operation.  Increasing  refinement  and  ingenuity  lead  natu- 
rally to  the  establishment  of  manufactures ;  and  not  onlv  enable 
society  to  spare  a  great  proportion  of  its  agricultural  labourers  for 
this  purpose,  but  actually  encourage  the  breeding  of  an  additional 
population ;  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  this  new  occupa- 
tion. For  a  time,  too,  this  answers ;  and  the  artisan  shares  in  the 
conveniences  to  which  his  labours  have  contributed  to  give  birth  : 
but  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  manufacturing  system,  to  be  liable 
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to  g]reat  fluctuation,  occasional  check,  and  posaibk  deatfoclioD  ^ 
and  at  all  events,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  greater  popubka 
lion  than  it  can  permanently  support  in  comfort  or  prosperity^. 
The  average  rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty  years,  m  be^  ii^ 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  labourer  with  a  tolerably  large  family  ;r^^ 
and  yet  such  have  been  the  occasional  fluctuations,  and  such  titsm 
sanguine  calculations  of  persons  incapable  of  taidng  a  com 
fiive  view  of  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturmg  population  Ims 
prodigiously  increased  in  the  same  period.     It  is  the  interest 
the  manufacturer  to  keep  this  population  in  excess,  as  the  onl^^ 
sure  means  of  keeping  wages  low ;  and  wherever  the  means  of  sak>- 
sistence  are  uncertain,  and  liable  to  variation,  it  seems  to  be  tla« 
general  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  population  should  be  adapted 
to  the  highest,  and  not  to  the  average  rate  of  supply.    In  Indifly 
where  a  dry  season  used  to  produce  a  failure  of  the  ciop  once  in 
every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  population  was  always  up  to  the 
measure  of  the  greatest  abundance ;  and  in  manufacturing  coun- 
tries,  the  miscalculation  is  still  more  sanguine  and   erroDeoos. 
Such  countries,  therefore,  are  always  overpeopled ;  and  it  aeeiin 
to  be  the  necessary  effect  of  increasii^  talent  and  refineoMi^ 
to  convert  all  countries    into   this   denomination.      China,  the 
oldest  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  greateit 
that  ever  existed  with  the  use  of  little  machinery,  has  alwafs 
autfered  from  a  redundant  population,  and  has  always  k^pt  tlie 
largest  part  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty* 
The  effect,  then,  which  is  produced  on  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  by  that  increase  of  industry  and  refinement,  and  tiat 
multiplication  of  conveniences  which  ai*e  commonly  kxdced  upon 
as  the  surest  tests  of  increasing  prosperity,  is  to  convert  the 
peasants  into  manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  into  paupen ; 
while  the  chance  of  their  ever  emerging  from  this  condition  be- 
comes constantly  less,  the  more  complete  and  mature  the  system 
is  which  had  originally  produced  it.     When  manufactures  are 
long  established,  and  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  always  be 
found,  that  persons  possessed  of  a  large  capital,  can  carry  them 
on  upon  lower  profits  than  persons  of  any  other  description ;  and    < 
the  natural  tendency  of  this  system,  therefore,  is  to  throw  the  whole 
business  into  the  hands  of  great  capitalists:  and  thus  not  only  to 
render  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  common  workman  to  advance 
himself  into  the  condition  of  a  master,  but  to  drive  from  the  com* 
petition  the  greater  part  of  those  moderate  dealers,  by  whose  pros^ 
perity  alone  the  general  happiness  of  the  nation  can  be  promoted. 
The  state  of  the  operative  manufacturers,  therefore,  seems  every 
day  nK)re   hopelessly  stationary;  and   that   great  body  of  the 
people,  it  appears  to  us,  is  likely  to  grow  into  a  fixed  and  degraded 

casttf  out  of  which  no  person  can  hope  to  escape,  who  has  once 
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nrdled  aaioi^  its  memban.  Thej  cannot  look  up 
i  master  manufactureni;  because,  without,  ciqfrital,  it  will 
daj  be  more  impossiUo^to  ^6iqEB|p  h  that  ecciqpatioii  irifl 
hey  cannot  go  to  the  labours  of  agncoltnre,  becanse  there 
emand  for  their  serviceB.  liie  improved  system  oC^mning  . 
lea  an  increased  produce  with  many  fewer  hands  Imm  were 
ly  employed  in  procurii^  a  much  smaller  return;  and  be» 
11  this,  the  hmer  popubtieir  has  actually  increaaea  Iv  i  fiv 
r  amount  than  tvet  was  at  any  titoie  enij^kiyed  hi  flto  erili^ 
*  the  ground.    » 

remedy  all  theAe  evils,  wkidi  are  likely^  as  we  ednceive,  td 
;riivatedy  rather  than  relieved^  by  the  gmerd  peg^css  of 
Bent  and  inteUigeno^  We  have  Eltle  to  look  to  hot  &  bens' 
effects  of  thb  increasing  intelEgence  upe^  the  lower  orderii 
dtes — and  w6  are  for  firdm  undervamng  this  infuencOif 
s  universal  adoption  of  a  good  systeai  oC  edocstioni  haUte 
ssight^  and  self  control^  and  i^d  ecooMnyy  nbay  in  time  no 
be  pretty  generally  mtnkhiced,  instm  of  the  improvidence 
ofl^cy  which  too  comnkwly  climcteriBe  the  laqger  tmmct^ 
of  our"  manufacturing  population ;  anAif  thesi  led!,  sv  tfiey 
oaly  to  do,  to  the  general  mvGtdtioh  of  fcitadly  sodetieu 
the  workmen,  a  great  palliativef  irill  hatve  been!  provkkd* 
» disadvantages  of  a  situiBfion,-  which  must  aiwi^  be  oon- 
i  as  one  of  the  leslsf  fartnnate  which  'psovidence  has  as^ 
to  any  of  the  huoMUi  ra^# 

sre  is  noend,  however,  weifitady  to  these  speculaiions;  and 
ist  here  close  our  remairics  on  perfectiUBty ,  wltlioot  loucUiqj 
he  pelUical  changes  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  ^ 
Mirse  of  progressive  refinements  and  scientific  imprdvemeBt 
sgh  we  are  afraid  that  an  enightened  anticipatioB  would  ndt 
ich  more  cheerily  m  this  view,  than  in  any  w  those  we  have 
to  considered*  Luxury  and  refinement  hsve  a  tendency 
btedty  to  make  men  sensual  and  selfish ;  and  iv  thit  state, 
sed  talent  and  intelfigence  is  apt  only  to  render  them  aMre 
nary  and  servile.  Among  the  prejudices  winch  this  kind 
bsophy  roots  out,  that  of  patriotism  is  anmig  tin  first  to  be 
unted ; — ^and  then  a  dangerous  omioBition*  to  power,  and  ia 
ce  of  interest  to  affection,  qpeedily  cmne  to  be  considered 
lantic.  Arts  are  discovered  to  pdHate  die  encroachmente 
jitrary  power ;  and  a  luxurious,  patnmiaing,  and  vitiaaB 
chy,  is  firmly  established  amidst  the  adubtkmft  of  n  corinq^ 
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Porter. 

[From  the  Seotiah  Reriew.J 

The  human  miDd  is  not  more  remarkable  for  minute  i-ariationai 
of  cdipacityt  than  for  the  distinctness  with  which  its  minutest  shades 
are  marked  out  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.     Oratory  and  poetry  ^ 
for  example,  might  appear  to  be  kindred  attainments,  yet  Sheridan 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  author  in  modern  times  who  is  entitled  t^ 
rank  with  the  eminent  professors  of  both.     The  greatest  orators 
have  been  miserable  poets,  and  almost  all  poets  are  miserable  ora- 
tors.    In  like  manner,  the  man  who  is  the  soul  of  the  social  circle, 
often  appears,  when  speaking  from  paper,  the  very  paragon  of  gra- 
vity ;  and  he  whose  pages  teem  with  wit  and  humour,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  most  vacant  and  inane  in  conversation.     To  point  out 
a  distinction  still  more  nice,  and  almost  unaccountable,  Akenside 
is  an  instance  that  a  poet  may  be  admirably  skilled  in  didactic 
strains,  and  yet  scarcely  exhibit  a  single  spark  of  the  true  spirit 
of  poetry  in  compositions  of  a  lyrical  nature. 

He  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  before  us — a  volume  so  much  inferior  to  the  other  writbgR 
of  the  ingenious  author,  that  had  it  been  published  anonymously, 
no  one,  we  are  positive,  would  have  ever  thought  of  ascribing  it 
to  the  pen  of  Miss  Maria  Porter.  With  the  name  and  merits  of 
this  ornament  of  her  sex,  we  presume  our  readers  are  sufficiently 
familiar  to  save  us  the  trouble  of  a  formal  introduction — a  circum- 
stance of  which  we  are  rather  glad,  as  it  would  not  have  been  easy,- 
upon  such  a  subject,  to  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  or  duly  ap- 
prize them  of  the  value  of  their  new  acquaintance. 

We  have  just  remarked  some  very  natural  affinities  of  talent, 
audit  may,  perhaps,  with  greater  justice  be  added,  that  the  talent 
of  a  romance  writer,  and  that  of  a  poet,  seem  most  intimately  aUied. 
Romances  and  poems  (especially  such  poems  as  Miss  Porter's) 
are  almost  exclusively  works  of  imagination ;  jand  it  appears  to  be 
of  no  importance  whether  the  authors  of  such  compositioi»  cut 
and  square  their  effusions  into  lines  and  veraes,  or  arrange  them  mto 
periods  and  paragraphs.  Versification  is  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  tuneful  art,  and  may  be  acquired  by  any  person  of  moderate 
invention.  Nor  is  it  for  any  great  deficiency  in  this  respect  that 
we  are  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  recreant  romancer.  It  is  not 
the  harshness  of  her  numbers,  but  the  poverty  of  her  ideas,  and 
far-fetched  allegorical  expression  of  them,  which  imparts  a  languor 
to  her  pages,  and  evinces  that  she  is  no  favourite  of  the  nine.^» 
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htebrou^t  into  this  MMt  delif^tfU  of  BtetvjracMiitioiM  all 
»xtrayagance,  exaggeratkni,  and  incoiqpruity  m  the  ramancay 
Nit  almost  any  of  that  deUcacj  i^aentimest,  and  haraineas  of 
ession,  or  that  apposite  iDiMtAtbn  and  bewitching  amij^idty* 
b  impart  a  charm  to  the  genuine  prodactiona  of  thaniine. 
''ithout  pretending  to  decide  whetner  Miss  Porter  mktdcea  the 
bent  of  her  genius,  we  must  say  she  has  fallen,  m  the  present 
ice,  into  the  common  misfortune  of  those  who  do.  It  must  at 
ame  time  be  allowed  that  it  Was  an  ambition  natural  and  exoi- 
enough  in  a  lady,  who  has  deservedly  attained  so  much  fiune 
»  department  of  romance,  to  seek  also  distmctioQ  in  the 
cal.  Mrs.  Opie  has  favoured  the  world  with  beautifid  tales 
in  prose  and  verse ;  and  Miss  P.  having  accomplirfied  die 
probably  saw  no  difficulty  In  performing  the  ether.  Thore 
least  pleasure,  if  no  profit,  invariety;  and  onetireB,}t  woidd 
,  of  treading  the  same  dull  round  even  in  the  field  of  literary 

be  volume  whose  contents  we  are  now  about  to  examiiie^ 
de  up  of  five  "< Ballad  Bomances  ;**  ^Tenth,"  an  aIle|oriGal 
\  of  forty-three  stanzas,  in  die  n|easqre  of  Bpenser,  ''Tarioo 
kle,''  an  epistle,  and  about  thfarty  short  ocaamal  pieces.  To 
a  general  account  of  Aese  poems  n  a  tank  of  some  difficulty ; 
ley  have  nothing  strikio^y  characteristic,  save  rom^mtic  and 
>rical  extravagance.  It  would  be  miraculous  did  not  a  writer 
iss  Porter's  character  and  experience  sometimes  rise  above 
Murity,  but  she  falls  at  the  same  time  so  often  befew  it,  that  if 
nean  degree  of  her  merit  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  fidl 
ly  bek>w  the  medium.  Her  praise  must  therefore  be  entirely 
ive ;  many  of  her  pieces  contain  ^^tty  couplets  and  good 
as;  but  the  most  that  can  be  said <»  them  as  a  whole  is,  that 
are  not  absolutely  bad. 

'  the  **  Ballad  Romances,''  which  occupy  the'  first  place  in  flie 
ne,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eive  the  reader  any  adequate  idee 
lartial  extracts,  and  our  limits  prevent  us  from  transcribii^ 
if  them  at  length.  The  stories  of  two  or  three  of  tiiem  are 
nnnatural  and  extravagant  than  any  thing  we  everremeiiiber 
ve  seen ;  and  though,  m  th6  rest'tiiere  may  be  more  nature^ 

is,  if  possible,  still  less  j^erest  In  one  the  ittrrative  is 
fionally  broken,  and  those  Sofenilnt  qiologists  called  aste- 

shitting  like  stars  in  the  t|||lE,  significanf ly  remind  us  that 
thing  is  wanting.  Afiectiliota  is  &  source  of  a  diovsand 
ptions.  A  fitment  was  originally  given  when  the  whole 
I  not  be  found ;  but  writers  have  now  arisen,  who,  wishing  to 
a  merit  of  a  defect,  feign  a  want  in  the  connexkm  of  their  nar« 
ss,  which  really  proceeds  from  the  poverty  and  barr^me9S 
^ir  own  imaginations. 
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As  we  cannot  insert  any  of  the  ballads  themselves,  that  the 
reader  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  justice  of  ou:s 
strictures,  we  shall  give  an  outline  of  the  incidents  of  one  or  tw^ 
of  them  in  the  ungamished  form  of  prose*  But  if  any  of  oi»i 
readers  have  a  tremulous  respect  for  apparitions,  we  must  prevSr 
o«isly  warn  them  against  consulting  either  the  original  or  versioK^ 
as  supernatural  agency  is  the  invisible  pivot  upon  which  all  tia.<f 
tales  are  made  to  turn. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  ^' Maid  of  Erin,"  as  it  affords 
upon  the  whole,  the  best  specimen  of  Miss  Porter's  poetry,  nc^t- 
withstanding  the  ridiculous  extravagance  of  the  story.     Oscar,  tlie 
hero  of  this  piece,  a  highland  chieftain — as  we  learn  at  the  end 
instead  of  the  beginning — when  perambulating  his  mountains  one 
evening,  felt  "  his  form  by  unseen  arms  embraced,"  and,  borne 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  ^<  above  the  dreadful  sea,"  is  at  lasl^ 
to  his  terror  and  astonishment,  let  down  in  a  remote  comer  of  an 
island,  "plac'd  far  amid  the  melancholy  main."    Scarcely  has  fae 
landed  from  Porter's  patent  balloon,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
than  '*  a  spu'it,  gigantic  as  the  tallest  oak,"  after  addressing  him  in 
the  followmg  dreadful  words, 


"  Behold  the  pow'rful  fiend 

labeautj's  pomp  who  woo'd  thee  late, 
Yet  fled,  rejected  by  thy  pride ; 

Thus  she  repays  thy  scornful  hate," 

extends  ^'her  blackening  wings,"  and  discharges  full  in  his  face 
such  ablast  of  sulphureous  vapour,  as  would  inevitably  have  enabled 
his  better  part  to  vanish  without  the  assistance  of  the  said  balloon, 
did  not  the  *<Maid  of  Erin,"  at  this  critical  juncture,'  come  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  demon.  As  we  are  not  ibfiiniied 
how  this  valuable  virgin  became  possessed  of  the  lirtue  of  break- 
ing spells,  we  must  either  suppose  her  breath  to  have  been  so 
amazingly  pure  and  salubrious  that  it  neutralized  the  sulphuric  gas 
that  was  suffocating  poor  Oscar,  or  her  beauty  so  transcoident 
that  the  angel  of  darkness,  mistaking  her  for  an  angel  of  I^t, 
found  it  necessary  to  lea^e  her  victim,  and  wing  her  way  to  ber 
cavemed  home.  Then  we  aee  told  that,  at  the  sound  of  Roscraoa's 
voice  %t 

— ^"the  hov^ibg  soul  ^ 

Back  to  its  former  mansion  came ; 
Hell  owned  pure  Yirtue^s  strong  control. 

And  Love  awoke  his  guiltless  flame." 

Where  angels  err,  it  is  surely  pardonable  for  mortals  to  step  as!d^ 
We  hope,  therefore,  it  will  excite  neither  sneers  nor  surprise  in 
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Feader,  when  we  inform  him  that  Oscar  and  Roscrana,  our 
>  and  heroine,  were  both  ao  very  beautiful,  that  they  mistook 
t  other  for  celestial  beings,  and  paid  niutual  obeisance  accord- 
r*  Roscrana,  thinking  Oscar,  no  doubt,  some  Irish  tutelary 
Yy  though  his  highland  cap  might  have  put  her  right  in  that 
icular,  exclaims, 

"  O  god  of  this  sequestered  place ! 

O  genius  of  my  native  woods ! 
Avert  the  splendours  of  thy  face, 

And  pardon  her  who  thus  intrudes  l'^ 

ur's  return  to  this  sufficiently  evinces  his  politeness  : 

**  Ah !  rather  from  my  wond'ring  gaze, 

Bright  angel  turn  thy  charms  away ! 
(Tlie  youth  replied  in  sweet  amaze. 

With  one  rapt  look  of  tranc'd  delay.") 

a  longer  parley,  and  a  little  closer  approximation,  removes  ail 
nisapprehension,  and  convinces  them  mat  they  are  only  earthly 
Is — a  discovery  which  inspires  a  more  natural  as  weH  as  more 
non  kind  of  worship,  and  leads  Roscrana  to  relate  her  history 
her  lover's  danger.     Her  father,  we  are  giveu  to  understand^ 


—"once, 'mid  Erin's  wars, 

Unrivall'd  bore  the  hero's  name," 

;  at  last  vanquished  by  ^  Earl  Phelim,'*  a  Scotish  chieftain, 
since  that  event,  lived  only  to  evince  his  hatred  to  the  Scotish 
le,  by  murdering  every  Highlander  whom  shipwreck  or  other 
lent  placed  within  his  power.  She  concludes  her  dismal  tale 
earning  "  her  first,  her  only  love,"  to  fly  from  the  fate  that 
ts  him.  But  Oscar,  who  is  either  too  much  of  the  knighh- 
it  or  Mahometan  to  think  of  parting  with  such  a  pretty  tails- 
rejects  this  counsel  with  disdain,  entreats  her  to  accompany 
in  his  flight,  and  conquers  every  scruple  by  giving  a  poetical 
ire  of  the  happiness  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  pleasure  of 
>ing  upon  heaps  of  balmy  heath.  We  are,  we  confess,  no  way 
rised  that  Oscar  prevails  in  this  laconic  courtship ;  but  we 
y  experience  something  like  that  feeling,  upon  hearing  the 
who  has  been  all  along  represented  as  one  dropped  from  the 
Is  in  a  far  country,  telUng  his  new-found  mistress, 

*'  Where  frown  those  rocks  o'er  ocean's  bed, 

My  voice  shall  one  tall  bark  command ; 
Soon  will  her  whitening  sails  be  spread, 

To  waft  us  to  my  native  land. 
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He  boasts,  howeirer,  no  more  than  he  is  aUe  to  pecfbni 
means  of  a  trauiL  he  convejrs  his  earthly  lover  afanost  as  q 
to  Caledonia  as  hb  aerial  one  had  brought  him  from  it» 
lovers  being  thus  safely  landed,  we  hear  of  nothing  noi 
**  embraces,"  "  congratulations,"  **  Oscar's  calm  abode,"  ** 
carron's  green  retreat,"  with  a  vast  variety  of  sweet  et  cetera 
therefore  fully  expect  that  the  trials  and  troubles  of  these  f 
lovers  are  now  at  an  end.  But,  alas !  the  lovers  migUt  a 
think  of  cheating  old  Time,  and  living  for  ever,  as  escaping 
the  clutches  of  Miss  Porter's  hobgoblins.  No  sooner  have 
and  Roscrana  retouched  terra  firma,  and  banished  their  se: 
uess  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  the  balmy  heather,  than,  hoi 
rehte, 

<'  While  round  him  now  her  arms  are  spread. 

She  sees  hh  crimson  colour  fade; 
His  bright  eyes  close ;  in  silence  dread. 

He  faUs  before  the  trembliog  maid ! 

*^  A  strange  loud  laugh  of  horrid  joy, 
Wild  through  that  lonely  region  rings; 

Roscrana  turns  her  startled  eye, 
But  only  hears  the  rush  of  wings. 

'*  Pale,  tearless,  with  cold  clasped  hands, 
Where  still  and  pale  her  Oscar  lies, 

Awhile  in  mute  despair  she  stands, 
Then  freed  from  earth  her  spirit  flies  !^ 

Thiw  ends  «  The  Maid  of  Erin"— a  tale  which,  in 
abao^ity,  extravagance,  and  incongruity,  will  yield  to  not 
ever  was  printed  or  written,  and  which,  though  it  may  a 
amaze  the  nursery,  will  disgust  every  reader  of  taste  whos 
permits  him  to  peruse  it. 

The  next  "Ballad  Romance"  is  entitled  the  <<Pri 
Lake,"  for  no  other  reason  we  can  discover,  than  that 
steed  was 


— — — — "  Formed  of  the  foaming  surf 
Which  swells  on  KiUamey's  lake. 

When  the  furious  blast  its  waters  casts, 
And  rocking  turrets  shake.** 

This  tale  is  enveloped  in  sublime  obscurity ;  ar 
therefore.  Without  straining  our  faculties  to  more  th 
pitch,  that  we  were  able  to  make  out  the  follow! 
Some  lord,  being  slain  in  some  battle,  no  sooner 
freed  from  his  body,  than  he  commands  some  fel 
mount  the  above-mentioned  steed,  and  bring  to  hi/ 
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first  we  thought  it  would  have  been  more  |»roper  for  this  personage 
to  have  gone  the  errand  himself;  but,  upon  recollecting  he  was  m 
lofd,  we  saw  the  propriety  of  his  sending  an  embasstidor.  This 
aerial  messenger  and  his  journey  are  thus  described : 

^*  The  man  was  clad  id  a  mantle  of  red. 

And  his  boonet  was  large  and  dark; 
So  rou^ng  still  he  gaiuM  the  hill, 

The  lady's  bower  to  mark.^ 

#  #  #  # 

«*But  the  lady  bright  on  the  battlements^  height. 

He  saw  by  the  shining  moon ; 
From  her  locks  so  bright,  and  her  garments  white. 

The  stranger  knew  her  soon. 

"  Ho  t  Lady  Anne,  thou  must  come  down. 

Thy  husband  sends  by  me : 
Near  the  cross  of  stone,  on  the  heath  alone. 

He  lies  and  waits  for  thee.^ 

The  lady  Anne,  after  many  earnest  inquiries  concennng  the 
&te  of  her  husband,  having  mounted  behind  the  ghostly  messen- 
ger on  his  steed  of  "  foaming  surP' — 

"  They  ride  o'er  hill,  they  ride  o'er  vale. 

They  ride  thro'  the  groaning  wood. 
Till,  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning  pale. 

They  see  the  holy  rood." 

The  lady  having  alighted,  the  phantom  points  to  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband,  and  tells  her  that  his  own  lies  interred  beneath  a 
n^hbouring  shade ;  after  which  the  poem,  and  a  mostmysteriout 
rb^sody,  are  concluded  with  these  words. 

^  He  spoke,  and  clasp'd  his  arms  to  grasp 

The  form  of  that  lady  fair ; 
She  breath'd  a  moan,  and  her  ^yirit  a/ott^, 

Now  wanders  with  his  through  the  air.*^ 

The  structure  of  this  agency  is  certainly  exemplary  for  its 
firing  altitude ;  but  we  must  beg  to  notice  a  slight  incongruity  in 
it,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  in  any  other  super- 
natural  legend.  Nothing,  we  believe,  is  more  common  in  the 
gunbols  of  ghosts  and  fairies,  than  for  a  being  formed  of  air  to 
prance  on  the  wind,  or  ride  upon  clouds ;  but,  until  the  Prince  oC 
liie  Lake  was  introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  we  never  met  with 
so  positive  an  instance  of  these  etherial  personages  being  able  so 
fiur  to  volatilize  a  living  piece  of  mortality  as  to  take  it  along  with 
tiiem  in  their  unearthly  frolics :  and  we  most  reverently  protest^ 
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that,  without  the  magical  assistance  of  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter, 
we  never  could  have  devised  so  marvellous  a  plan  as  that  of  sad- 
dling and  bridling  a  Killamej  surge — ^ving  the  reins  and  spurs 
to  a  goblin  shadow — ^making  flesh  and  bones  mount  behind,  and 
clasp  and  cling  to  this  intangible  jockey — ^and  then  despatching 
the  said  surge,  ghost,  and  lady  fair,  upon  a  round  gallop  for  the 
holy  rood. 

But  we  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  obtruding  such  non« 
sense  upon  their  attention,  and  assure  them  that  nothing  but 
respect  for  the  name  of  Miss  Porter,  and  the  influence  it  may  have 
with  some  readers,  could  have  induced  us  to  analyze  poems  every 
way  so  unworthy  of  the  author.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  she  proposes  to  herself  by  penning  such  marvellous  trash. 
Few,  if  we  except  children,  can  derive  any  thing  like  pleasure 
from  half  versified  accounts  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins.  Even 
those  whose  romantic  imaginations  can  be  pleased,  or  rather  sur- 

iirised,  on  the  first  perusal  of  such  writings,  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
eel  something  like  loathing  at  the  second.  Sinq;>licitf  is  the  soul 
of  poetry,  and  nothing  can  be  permanently  pleasing  which  is  not 
natural. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  we  have  derired  little  plea- 
sure and  no  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  Miss  Porter's  poetry, 
and  would  have  slumbered  long  before  we  reached  that  welcome 
resting-place  FihiSj  had  not  conscience  held  over  our  heads  the 
rod  of  public  duty.  Had  this  been  the  production  of  one  who 
never  wrote  any  thing  else,  we  would  have  spoken  differently, 
had  we  spoken  at  all ;  and  if  we  have  been  severe,  it  is  because 
we  regret  to  see  an  author  of  established  reputation  lowering  and 
impairing  it  by  publishing  such  trifles.  The  public  is  jealous  of 
its  favourites,  and  will  not  allow  those  to  rest  at  mediocrity  who 
can  rise  to  excellence.  When  authors  have  once  begun  to  scale 
the  steeps  of  fame,  they  should  never  stop  to  look  behind  them ; 
retrograde  motions  are  doubly  dangerous  upon  eminences. 

2    " 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Analectic  Magazine. 

Sir, 

AVE  been  very  much  interested  bj  the  perusal  of  a  work 
has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  this  country,  and  has 
y  passed  through  two  editions,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of 
rious  and  important  information  which  it  contains.  From  the 
ir  excellence  of  this  volume,  it  is  denominated  **  The  Gemir 
>oft,"  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  books  that 
;ver  been  written.  It  contains  a  very  interesting  fragment 
ate  history  about  a  certain  royal  family,  which  I  shall  not 
as  I  wish  to  be  at  least  as  delicate  as  my  neighbours  on  this 
t.  The  purport  of  the  story  appears  to  be  as  follows : 
ire  was  once  upon  a  time  a  young  princess,  daughter  of  a 
ign  prince,  who  lived  very  happily  and  reputably  at  her 
s  court,  enjoying  all  those  distinctions  and  honours  which 
ually  bestowed  on  young  princesses.  When  arrived  at  a 
age,  she  was  married,  according  to  the  manner  that  royal 
^es  are  conducted,  by  proxy,  to  a  neighbouring  prince,  the 
^parent  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  On  arriving  in  the  country  of 
sband,  she  was  i*eceived  by  him  with  great  courtesy  and 
ess ;  insomuch  that  the  newspapers  teemed  with  eulogiums 
deportment ;  for  whenever  a  prince  says  or  does  a  civil 
Buch  as  ordinary  men  say  and  do  a  dozen  times  a  day,  the 
ipers  always  take  care  to  make  honourable  mention  of  it ; 
hich  many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  extraor- 
tliing  for  a  prince  to  be  civil  or  witty, 
virithstanding,  however,  the  extreme  politeness  of  the  prince 
spouse,  it  was  not  long  before  he  grew  heartily  tired  of  her. 
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He  therefore  wrote  her  one  of  the  civilest  notes  in  the  wcM, 
lamenting  that  his  inclinationli  were  not  under  his  control,  and  thit 
she  did  not  please  his  fancy ;  and  proposing,  therefore,  that  thsf 
should  separate,  and  live  on  comfortable,  fi-iendly,  speaking  temiii 
With  this  **  comfortable  arrangement"  the  princess,  who  was  i 
very  obli^ng,  goodnatured  woman,  was  fain  to  comply,  more  esp^ 
cially  as  she  could  not  help  herself;  and  they  accordingly  lived  f» 
several  years  in  the  pleasantest  manner  imi^inable.  The  prince 
consoled  himself  by  a  series  of  little  attentions  to  certain  dowagen 
and  bit  ladies  about  the  court;  (for  he  was  remarkably  fond  of 
ladies  a  little  (at  and  old ;)  and  the  princess  was  left  to  console  be^ 
self  with  the  comforts  of  religion ;  so  bountifully  recommended  to 
unfortunate  wives,  when  we  take  all  other  comforts  away. 

In  the  midst  of  this  halcyon  security,  while  he,  good  easy  man,  waa 
hugging  himself,  no  doubt,  at  the  comfortable  arrangement  he  had 
made,  and  supposing  that  his  wife  was  mortifying  the  flesh,  and  keep> 
ing  a  perpetual  jour  maigref  it  was  whispered  in  his  ear,  that  she  was 
now  and  then  a  little  bounteous  of  those  charms  which  he  had  treated 
with  such  neglect  This  at  once  aroused  the  generous  indignation  of 
the  prince :  all  the  proud  ideas  which  a  husband  has  of  property  ia 
his  wife,  rushed  at  once  to  his  mind.  He  felt  that  glow  of  territorial 
jealousy  which  some  lordly  landholder  feels,  who,  after  sufiering  a 
rich  and  fertile  bottom  to  lie  neglected,  unploughed  and  unsown,  is 
all  at  once  kindled  into  deadly  ire  and  a  poignant  sense  of  injufyi 
by  some  lawless  intruder  settling  on  the  skirts  of  his  possession. 
However  careless  a  man  may  be  of  his  own  conduct,  he  is  always 
choice  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife ;  for  it  would  appear  that  a  ma^ 
ried  man  wears  his  honour  by  proxy ;  committing  the  brittle  ware 
entirely  to  the  safe  keeping  of  his  spouse.  He  may  range  and 
gambol  about  without  jeopardizing  it  in  tlie  least ;  but  one  false  st^ 
from  her,  and  the  frail  commodity  is  cracked  for  ever. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  great  and  high-minded  prince  in  questkm; 
for  his  own  misdeeds  he  never  could  condescend  to  blush ;  but  he 
ivas  tremblingly  alive  to  the  immaculate  deportment  of  his  wife« 
He  might  commit  a  thousand  follies  with  the  fat  dowagers  about 
his  court,  and  there  was  no  harm  done;  but  for  her  to  falter  from 
the  strict  path  of  conjugal  fidelity,  notwithstanding  that  she  waa 
left  to  tread  it  unprotected  and  alone,  was  an  irreparable  injury  to 
bis  feelings  and  his  honour. 
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^o  satisfy  the  prince  on  the  subject  of  his  doubts,  an  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot,  into  the  domestic  conduct  of  the  princess,  which  was 
known  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  name  of  ^^  The  Delicate  In- 
restigation."  As  there  may  be  some  misapprehension  of  the  word 
delicate  among  your  readers,  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  pure 
English  in  this  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  the 
genuine  nature  of  this  investigation.  This,  therefore,  was  a  grand 
court  of  inquisition,  where  four  grave  old  dignitaries  of  the  empuie 
sat  for  some  weeks,  with  spectacle  on  nose,  curiously  prying  into 
the  private  conduct,  and  domestic  history,  of  a  social,  freehearted 
young  princess ;  full  of  youth  and  animal  spirits,  deserted  by  her 
busband,  and  abandoned,  in  a  strange  land,  to  her  own  discretion, 
or  her  own  passions,  whichever  might  happen  to  preponderate. 
In  the  course  of  this  scrutiny  they  seem  to  have  followed  her  with 
the  perseverance  of  veteran  terriers,  through  all  her  little  likings, 
dislikings,  flirtations,  rambles,  tete-a-tetes  and  intimacies ;  listening 
at  the  keyhole  of  her  parlour ;  peeping  into  her  boudoir  and  bed-' 
chamber,  turning  up  the  toilet  and  the  valance,  to  see  if,  peradr 
venture,  some  favoured  gallant  might  not  be  concealed  beneath ; 
questioning  her  associates,  footmen,  chambermaids,  physicians, 
laundresses;  intruding  with  unsparing  curiosity  into  all  those 
sacred  mysteries  with  which  the  modesty  of  the  sex  enshrouds 
itself,  and  from  the  exposure  of  which  it  shrinks  in  agonized 
delicacy. 

I  have  occasionally  noticed,  on  a  trial  of  a  delicate  nature,  some, 
grayheaded  old  lawyer,  of  liquorish  propensities,  extremely  minute 
in  his  questions  about  facts  and  circumstances  which  had  no 
bearing  on  the  principal  question,  but  which  seemed  manellously 
to  tickle  his  prurient  sensibilities ;  so  these  venerable  statesmen 
leem  to  have  dwelled  with  fond  prolixity  on  the  scandalous 
narratives  given  by  certain  of  the  princess's  good  friends  and  faith* 
ful  domestics ;  they  seemed  to  chuckle  whenever  they  started  a 
new  anecdote;  and  there  was  a  certain  blue  chamber,  in  the  prin* 
cess's  mansk>n,  into  which  they  seem  to  have  had  as  great  a 
hankering  to  peep,  as  had  Fatima  to  pry  into  that  of  the  redoubts* 
ble  Blue  Beard.  All  this  was  done,  too,  without  the  princess 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  object  of  the  universal  ransack  and  ruoH 
mage  that  was  going  on  throughout  her  household,  and  without  her 
liaviiig  the  least  intimation  of  the  foul  charges  allegM  agajnst  her* 
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I  forbear  going  mio  the  particulars  of  this  inquisition,  flie 
of  which  are  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  openly  discussi 
are  only  fit  to  be  slyly  moused  over  in  comers,  where  ind< 
book  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  read,  and  where  modest 
do  what  it.  pleases,  so  it  be  not  detected^  It  is  sufficient 
that  tkcy  acquitted  the  princess  of  the  high  crime  of  infi< 
but  then  they  found  her  guilty  of  sitting  on  the  carpet,  ins 
<m  a  chair,  eating  enormous  suppers  of  potted  lampreys 
onions  and  potatoes,  giving  a  lady  of  quality  the  lie  dire 
of  slandering  the  whole  family  of  her  illustrious  lord,  as  b 
made,  and  having  plum  pudding  faces.  These,  I  must  c 
were  grievous  sins  in  a  princess,  but  I  can  in  some  measure  < 
them,  in  consequencTe  of  the  bad  example  of  the  royal  and 
personages  around  her ;  who  seem,  in  plain  truth,  to  have  bee 
^gar  and  dissolute  in  their  manners.  Nay,  I  do  not  think  1 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry  with  her,  even  had  she  been 
of  the  foul  crime  laid  to  her  charge ;  seeing  the  humiliatin 
t^ocations  she  had  suflered  from  him,  for  whom  she  had 
doned  her  country,  her  family  and  friends. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  merely  by  way  ol 
ral  remark,  that  will  apply  as  well  to  plebeians  as  p 
that  the  errors  and  frailties  of  a  wife  are  very  often  i 
ble  to  the  misconduct  of  a  husband.  He  who  disci 
faithfully  and  affectionately,  tlie  obligations  of  the  marriag< 
who  protects,  honours,  loves  and  cherishes  his  wif< 
almost  invariably  meet  with  affection  and  fidelity  in  ret 
Whatever  may  be  asserted  by  licentious  satirists,  who 
more  from  their  own  jaundiced  imaginations  than  from 
observation,  the  principles  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  afiecti 
more  peculiar  k>  the  female  sex  than  to  ours — inasmuch  a 
are  bound  to  us  by  their  natural  helplessness  and  dependent 
the  necessity  of  protection — by  the  tenderness  of  their  n 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  their  happiness  that  they  shoul 
and  be  beloved — ^by  the  opinions  of  society,  and  the  irretri 
infamy  that  attends  on  female  falsehood.  Protect  them,  an 
cling  to  you  with  gratitude,  and  with  that  fond  idea  of  se 
with  which  the  weak  take  shelter  under  the  protection  of  tlie 
—love  and  cherish  them,  and  they  return  the  affection  with 
fiBrvoor  and  cooataiicy  of  unhackneyed,  undivided  hearts  tb 
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not  wander.  And  when  we  consider  that  a  maii»  partkukrty  ia 
Ihe  higher  walks  of  society,  rarely  enters  into  the  married  state 
until  he  has  run  his  career  of  youthful  folly  and  dissipation— worn 
out  his  heart  by  a  series  of  capricious,  perhaps  unworthy  attach- 
ments— withered  the  freshness  of  his  affections,  and  blunted  the 
fine  edge  of  his  feelings,  by  an  indiscriminate  intercourse  with  the 
world — ^impaired,  perhaps,  his  constitution  by  riot  and  revelry, 
and  in  a  word,  tamed  the  generous  spirit,  the  high  sensibilities,  the 
moral  excellencies,  and  physical  perfections  of  his  nature—when 
we  consider  this  depreciation  of  the  whole  being,  surely  the  least 
indemnification  that  he  can  make  for  the  vast  dbparity  between 
this  wreck  of  nature's  bounties,  and  the  stock  of  youth,  beauty^ 
bnocence,  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  singleness  of  heart,  which  the 
iemale  brings  into  the  marriage  compact,  is  to  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  her  comfort  and  her  happiness. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  the  account  stood,  in  this  respect^ 
between  the  prince  and  princess,  who  are  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  this  singular  story.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  had  been  notorious  for 
his  excesses  before  his  marriage ;  and  that  afterwards,  while  hia 
princess,  repelled  from  her  husband's  arms,  denied  the  comforts 
and  enjoyments  of  connubial  love,  was  pining  in  comparative  soli- 
tude and  disgrace,  he  was  indulging  in  all  the  licentiousness  of  a 
licentious  court,  and  openly  plunging  in  debaucheries,  that  were 
the  talk  and  scandal  of  the  nation. 

Under  such  circumstances,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  much 
i:ause  of  wonder  that  a  young  female,  full  of  her  wrongs,  full  of  her 
sex,  full  of  the  passions  and  weakness  of  human  nature,  should  have 
forgotten  the  dignity  of  her  station,  especially  as  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  its  external  show  and  attendant  honours— -should  have  for- 
gptten  her  duties  to  a  husband,  who  seemed  so  totally  to  have  forgot- 
ten, or  disregarded,  his  duties  to  herself,  and  should  have  made  light 
of  that  virtue  which  seemed  to  be  so  little  regarded  by  those  around 
■her.  If  the  prince  would  refuse  to  taste  the  fruit,  which  hung  ripe 
and  tempting  from  the  tree,  I  do  not  see  that  he  had  any  one  to 
blame  but  himself,  if  it  fell  when  another  hand  shook  the  boughs. 

But  waving  all  discussions  of  this  delicate  subject,  I  cannot  but 
[express  my  pleasure  on  seeing  that  this  loathsome  little  volume  has 
already  reached  a  second  edition  in  this  country.  I  only  wish  for 
a  speedy  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Princess  de  Bareitb, 
and  ft  few  more  of  those  private  records  of  royalty,  which  enable 
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us  to  take  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  view  of  those  exalted  being«» 
ivfao  are  chosen  from  among  the  ordinary  children  of  men,  to  con* 
trol  the  destinies  of  empires.  Those  personages  are,  in  general, 
rsdsed  so  far  above  the  reach  of  our  optics,  that  we  can  behold  no- 
thing but  their  glitter ;  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  which,  from 
their  distance  and  elevation,  appear  to  be  all,  that  is  brilliant  and 
glorious,  until  some  tell-tale  philosopher  betrays  the  secret,  that 
they  are  but  mere  dirt  and  clay,  like  the  poor  old  phnet  we 
inhabit. 

To  make  a  man  contented  with  his  lot,  it  is  not  suflScient  to  con* 
vince  him  of  the  harder  lot  of  those  below  him,  and  on  whom  he 
looJLS  down  with  contempt,  but  to  expose  the  false  pretensions  and 
real  evils  of  those  above  him,  whom  he  regards  with  envy.  A  few 
more  disclosures  such  as  have  lately  been  made,  of  the  true  ma- 
terials of  regal  pageantry,  and  the  secret  transactions  of  regal  fami- 
lies, by  the  crimes  and  follies  of  which  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
whole  empires  are  jeopardized,  will  begin  to  put  us  in  better  humour 
with  our  own  situation.  They  will  show  us  that  though,  of  course, 
we  groan  under  a  bad  government,  badly  administered,  which  it 
behoves  every  patriotic  citizen  to  pull  down  about  his  ears,  yet 
that  those  very  foreigners  who  are  railing  roost  at  our  errors,  and 
endeavouring  to  open  our  eyes  to  our  miseries,  are  still  worse  off 
than  ourselves ;  and  thus  we  shall  attain  to  much  such  a  marvelloufl 
source  of  comfort  as  a  wise  man  enjoys,  when  up  to  his  knees  in 
the  mire,  in  seeing  his  neighbour  up  to  the  very  middle. 

It  is  sometimes  a  very  serious  misfortune  for  honest,  plam 
people  to  have  great  acquaintances.  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
a  respectable,  pains-taking  family,  that  paid  scot  and  lot,  were 
in  excellent  credit,  lived  plentifully  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
made  a  goodly  show  at  church  on  Sunday,  all  at  once  have  their 
heads  completely  turned,  by  becoming  intimate  with  some  lordly 
neighbour.  From  that  time  farewell  eas<!,  farewell  comfort,  fare* 
well  real  respectability.  The  children  were  stinted  in  their  clo* 
thing  to  aftbrd  liveries  for  the  servants — the  family  was  starved  nine 
days  to  give  an  entertainment  on  the  tenth ;  honest,  housekeeping 
habits,  and  homely  virtues,  were  exchanged  for  fashionable  follies 
and  fashionable  vices,  until,  in  the  end,  the  once  thriving  household 
was  ruined  by  clumsy  attempts  at  dissolute  gentility. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  the  case  with  this  nation.-— 
Having  no  other  republic  to  keep  us  in  countenance,  and  being  os 
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very  btiinate  terms  with  onr  royal  neighbours^  we  have  begnnjto 
feel  ashamed  of  that  simplicity  which   is  the  real  beauty   and 
strength  of  our  government.     In  our  enthusiastic  applause  of  what 
is  really  illustrious  and  enviable  in  the  refined  nations  of  Europe, 
we  are  apt  to  be  indiscriminate  in  our  admiration,  and  to  confound 
what  is  base  with  what  is  praiseworthy.     We  have  manifested  a 
certain  hankering  after  regal  pomp  and  courtly  show,  without  con* 
sidering  that  these  are  the  necessary  gildings  of  bad  government 
that  betoken  the  bitterness  of  the  pill.     We  have  involuntarily  in 
our  private  walks  evinced  a  profound  deference  for  those  nations 
that  had  kings  to  reign  over  them,  and  whenever  foreigners  have' 
made  themselves  merry,  as  they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  dO| 
with  our  republican  simplicity,  we  have  shrugged  up  our  shoul- 
ders, and  submitted  with  acquiescent  inferiority.     These  remarks, 
my  worthy  sir,  are  made  from  my  own  observation  and  experience ; 
fcM*,  with  all  humility  and  contrition  I  acknowledge  it,  I  have  felt 
the  influence  of  them  myself.     I  can  recollect  many  a  wi^h  of 
lurking  vanity,  secretly  twitching  at  my  heart,  that  our  govern- 
ment would  hold  up  its  head,  assume  more  state,  and  swagger  a 
little  like  its  neighbours.     When  I  have  heard  of  .magnificent 
feasts  and  spectacles  at  Carleton-House,  and  St.  Cloudy  I. have  ex- 
perienced something  like  repining  and  contempt  for  the  hum-drum 
style  at  Washington.     Nay,  why  need  I  disguise  the  truth,  when 
I  read  of  the  marrying,  and  unmarrying,  and  remarrying,  of  Bona*- 
parte,  and  the  royal  amours  of  the  prince  regent,  who  is  rivalling 
Solomon,  if  not  in  the  depth  of  his  wisdom,  at  least  in  (he  number 
tf  his  seraglio,  I  blushed  for  the   plebeian  moderation   of  Mr. 
Madison,  who,  I  understand,  is  fain  to  content  himself  with  but  one 
wife,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  possibly  ascertain,  has  not  a  single  con- 
cnbine ! 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overcome  that  habitual  and  almost  su- 
perstitious reverence  with  which  we  regard  station  and  authority. 
There  is  something  in  crowns  and  sceptres,  and  robes  of  erminet 
and  chairs  of  state,  that  hide  the  real  insignificance  or  deformity 
of  the  occupant.     We  behold  only  a  combination  of  sumptuous 
pigeantry  and  glittering  regalia,  and  form  an  idea  of  the  dignity  or 
dimensions  of  the  wearer,  from  the  trappings  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded.   In  this  way  we  are  prone  to  judge  of  princes  more  from 
their  situation  than  from  their  real  merits.     For  my  part,  I  had 
ff/amnlly  considered  them  as  elevated  above  the  groveling  feel* 
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ingB  of  conunoii  humanity ;  free  from  those  little  vQe  habits  and 
pitiful  frailties  that  cling  to  ordinary  mortals.     I  had  imagined 
them  refined,  generous,  delicate,  magnanimous,  high  minded— or 
if,  perchance,  they  had  vices,  that  they  were  doubtless  of  so  dig- 
nified mid  majestic  a  nature  as  to  lose  all  their  grossness  and  de- 
formity, and  to  be  at  least  on  a  par  with  the  virtues  of  vulgar  life. 
I  had  supposed  that  they  were  compelled  by  their  conspicuous 
stations  and  high  responsibilities,  to  conduct  themselves  with  more 
than  ordinary  care  and  circumspection;  both  to  avoid  the  prying 
eyes  of  curiosity,  ever  bent  upon  greatness,  and  to  set  illustrioui 
examples  to  the  world,  of  which  they  were  in  a  manner  the  guides 
and  luminaries.     I  almost  pitied  them  that  they  had  always  to  be 
wise  and  immaculate ;  (bat  they  could  not  occasionally  unbend 
and  indulge  in  those  little  snug  sins  and  dainty  peccadilloes,  which 
we  humble  folk  enjoy,  under  cover  of  our  insignificance— in  a 
word,  I  thought  it  a  very  fine  tiling  to  Ve  a  king,  but  a  very  com- 
fbrtable  thing  to  be  a  common  man ;  and  preferred,  like  Sancho, 
to  have  my  morsel  in  a  corner,  where  I  could  eat  as  I  pleased, 
and  chew  on  both  sides  of  my  mouth. 

Such  was  the  singular  delusion  under  which  I  laboured ;  and 
there  is  really  something  so  agreeable  in  being  deceived  into  mag* 
nificent  dreams  and  phantasies,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  fed 
ahnost  as  little  satisfaclioii  at  being  awakened  to  the  true  nature  of 
these  royal  pageants,  as  I  was  to  be  convinced  of  the  unreality  of 
fairies  and  witches,  and  those  other  imaginary  beings,  that  filled 
my  youthful  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration.  But  this  prying^ 
matler  of  fact  age,  is  as  deadly  a  foe  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  and 
has  as  completely  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  day,  and  what  is  worse, 
of  vulgar  curiosity,  the  sacred  seclusions  of  the  palace,  as  the  fan- 
cied realms  of  fairy  land. 

I  now  begin  to  think  that,  after  all,  kings  and  princes  are  but 
mere  common  beings — mere  "  caterpillars  drest" — and  so  far  from 
being  refined  and  ennobled  by  their  high  and  responsible  situations, 
the  very  revei-se  is  the  case.  They  seem  to  consider  themselves 
elevated  above  restraint,  and  at  full  liberty  to  indulge  every  way- 
ward and  sensual  inclination. 

I  do  not  know  what  eflect  the  precious  disclosures  in  this 
"genuine"  book,  may  have  had  in  the  country  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Men  are  strangely  bigoted  to  the  errors  and  irapositioiM 
under  which  they  have  been  brought  up ;  and  there  is  nothing 
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re  difficult  than  to  disenthral  them  from  those  superstitioDSt 
ether  religious  or  political,  which  have,  from  infancy,  taken  pos* 
»i  jn  of  their  minds.  The  gods  and  goddesses  of  antiquity 
re  known  by  their  worshippers  to  be  a  set  of  outrageous  rakefl 
i  demireps.  Old  Jupiter,  being  the  sovereign,  seems  to  bav6 
J  the  right  of  the  manor  in  its  fullest  latitude,  and  to  hiVe  made 
e,  not  merely  with  the  ladies  of  his  court,  but  with  the  wives 
1  daughters  of  his  subject  mortals,  whenever  they  pleased  his 
cy.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  court,  every  body  knows  what  Und 
characters  they  were :  Mars,  though  a  blustering  soldier,  ran 
ly  from  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  was  more  famous  for  his  affair 
h  daoie  Venus,  than  for  any  affair  in  the  field  of  battle.  Mer- 
*y  was  an  arrant  cut-purse  and  horsj^stealer.  Apollo  was  a 
»at  whip,  a  pitcher  of  quoits,  a  frequenter  of  race-grounds,  and  a 
orious  hunter  of  petticoats,  assuming  all  manner  of  disguises, 
1  going  all  lengths  i|^  the  course  of  his  amours-^^and  as  to  the 
Idesses,  so  light  were  their  characters,  that  Diana  was  consi- 
"ed  a  miracle  of  chastity  among  them,  though  it  is  well  known 
Ishe  kissed  Endymion,  when  she  thought  no  body  saw  her;  and 
1  a  delicate  investigation  taken  place,  there  is  no  knowing  but 
)  might  have  been  expelled  from  the  court  of  heaven,  as  unwor- 
'  of  associating  wifh  the  other  goddesses  of  immaculate  reputation 

0  had  not  as  yet  been  found  out. 

Yet  with  ail  these  scenes  of  rampant  debauchery  full  within 
ir  knowledge ;  notwithstanding  that  all  the  Grub  street  of  anti* 
ty  were  daily  chanting  them  forth,  in  every  variety  of  song, 
t  do  we  find  that  the  good  people  of  those  days  still  continued 
k>ok  up  to  them  with  superstitious  reverence.  They  dedicated 
them  the  most  magnificent  temples,  celebrated  public  games 

1  festivals  in  their  honour,  and  lavished  treasures  at  their  shrines, 
te  just,  the  wise  and  good,  from  habit,  the  force  of  education,  and 
*ly  planted  prejudices,  considered  them  as  the  divine  guardians 
virtue ;  and  he  who  raised  the  fatal  knife,  reeking  from  the  blood 
a  Tarquin,  addressed  his  vows  to  that  Jupiter  who  was  a  unn 
•sal  ravisher. 

All  this  I  look  upon  as  clearly  demonstrative  of  the  superior 
^outness  and  religious  zeal  of  the  ancients  over  the  modems, 
smuch  as  they  were  so  scrupulous  in  their  homs^  to  deities  of 
;h  worthless  and  dissolute  characters,  while  we  languish  in  our 
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devotions,  and  scarcely  evince  a  spark  of  fervour  in  our  pietyi 
though  blest  with  a  religion  the  most  simple,  pure  and  amiablei 
presenting  the  noblest  lessons  and  examples  to  the  mind,  and  the 
most  endearing  claims  on  the  affections.  So,  also,  I  consider  the 
invincible  loyalty  of  the  nation  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  highly 
creditable  to  its  character,  inasmuch  as  the  fidelity  of  the  servant 
is  always  more  deserving  of  praise,  in  proportion  to  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  master.  I  have,  therefore,  looked  with  great  admira- 
tion at  this  loyal  people,  patiently  toiling  in  the  traces,  and  carry- 
ing their  heads  higher  the  more  they  are  curbed  and  lashed ;  and 
have  compared  them  to  well  broken,  full  blooded,  proud  spirited 
carriage  hoi*ses,  chafing  a  little  to  be  sure,  and  champing  on  the 
bit,  and  now  and  then  showing  a  little  impatience,  particularly 
when  driven  through  dirty  places ;  but  in  the  main,  prancing  quietly 
along,  exceedingly  vain  of  their  fine  harness,  fine  drivers,  and  their 
fine  equipage — ^which  they  have  the  honour  of  dragging. 

I  only  wish  that  my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  fain  to  copy  the 
vices  and  follies  of  foreigners,  would  for  once  attempt  to  copy  their 
virtues.  That  they  would  read  attentively  every  work  of  the 
kind  here  noticed,  and  reflect,  that  if  a  nation  can  be  attached  to 
a  government  so  full  of  evils  and  corruptions,  how  much  greater 
reason  have  we  to  glory  in  the  happy  form  of  government  under 
which  we  live — which  permits  no  permanent  elevation  above  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people — which  presents  no  hunulitaiD{ 
picture,  of  men  invested  in  the  purple,  not  from  merit,  but  from  birth 
— insulting  the  moral  principles  and  grieving  the  domestic  feelings 
of  the  nation,  by  open  licentiousness  and  undisguised  violation  of 
all  those  tender  and  virtuous  ties  that  society  holds  most  jlear. 
Whether  we  have  good  or  bad  men  to  rule  over  us,  must  depend 
on  our  own  discretion — if  good,  we  have  the  power  of  continuii^ 
them  in  office — if  bad,  they  sink  to  the  bottom  by  the  weight  of 
their  own  unworthiness.  This  much  is  certain,  that  to  continue 
in  power,  they  must  either  be  virtuous,  or  at  least  seem  to  be  so; 
if  they  do  not  act  justly  from  principle,  they  will  at  least  do  so 
from  policy — and  surely  that  country  is  most  likely  to  be  happy  in 
its  rulers,  where  those  who  govern  have  to  depend  on  the  good 
opinion  of  those  who  are  governed. 

Yours,  &c. 

A    qUID-ffUNC. 
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For  the  Analeetic  ]^agasine. 
CUPID  AND  HYMEN. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 

The  immortal  Jove,  in  grateful  acknowIedgDient  for  the  incense 
offered  up  by  mankind,  determined  to  bestow  on  them  the  choicest 
blessings  in  his  power.  He  called  Cupid  and  Hymen,  who  had 
hitherto  inhabited  the  etherial  abodes,  and  bade  them  visit  the 
earth,  there  to  employ  themselves  in  administering  to  the  delight 
of  the  human  race.  They  descended  together  into  the  beautiful 
plains  d  Thessaly,  where  the  air  is  always  pure,  the  breezes 
all  2sephyr8,  and  the  smooth  Peneus  meanders  through  meadows 
for  ever  enamelled  with  flowers.  Hymen  was  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  blooming  roses;  in  one  hand  he  bore  a  burning 
torch,  and  over  his  shoulders  was  thrown,  with  inimitable  grace,  a 
robe  of  glowing  purple.  Cupid  appeared  like  a  beautiful  winged 
boy,  armed  with  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows.  He  looked  a 
picture  of  innocence  and  simplicity ;  but  those  who  viewed  his 
countenance  more  closely,  discovered  something  in  it  that  appeared 
tike  mischievous  archness.  He  came  among  the  shepherds,  and 
seemed  to  be  for  ever  employed  in  those  diversions  that  suited  the 
thoughtlessness  of  his  age.  Sometime  he  was  seen  rolling  a  hoop, 
or  playing  with  a  swan  on  the  margin  of  the  river ;  sometimes  be 
would  put  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  march  along  with  the  triumph- 
ant air  of  a  conqueror  returning  from  battle ;  and  at  others  he 
chased  the  butterflies  among  the  flowers. 

The  nymphs  and  swains  gathered  around  this  enchanting  pair, 
and  covered  the  beautiful  boy  with  kisses  and  caresses.  He  wove 
for  them  the  most  delicious  garlands  of  jasmine  and  roses,  but 
he  too  often  twined  the  thorns  with  the  roses,  and  when  the 
young  nymphs  pressed  them  to  their  bosoms,  they  were  wounded 
to  the  heart.  Sometimes,  too,  he  would  bend  his  bow,  as  if  in 
sport,  and  inflict,  with  his  feathered  arrows,  wounds  that  the  simple 
art  of  the  shepherds  knew  not  how  to  cure.  Tired  and  irritated 
^vrith  these  repeated  offences^  the  inhabitants  of  the  va)e  gathered 
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fjogether,  and  drove  the  mischievous  urchin  from  their  happjr 
abode,  but  Hymen,  who  professed  to  cure  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
Love,  was  suffered  to  remain  amongst  them. 

Cupid  wandered  ail  alone  through  the  rocky  vale  of  Tempe, 
and  over  the  plains  of  Arcadia,  entreating  charity  for  the  poor 
boy   who  made  such  beautiful  garlands;  but  though  his  voice 
was  exquisitely  touching,  and  his  accents  flowed  like  the  soft  swell- 
ing of  distant  waters,  the  story  of  his  thorns  and  his  arrows  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  was  everywhere  turned  from  the  doors  d 
the  shepherds.     Indignant  at  length  at  the  inhospitality  of  man* 
kind,  and  tired  of  wandering  alone,  he  spread  his  golden  wings, 
and  ascended  again  to  his  mother  Venus,  in  heaven.     Hymen 
continued  for  a  while  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly ;    but  being  sepa- 
rated from  Love,  he  became  weary,  peevish  and  disconsolate*-— 
His  torch  grew  more  dim  every  day,  and  the  shepherds  com- 
plamed  that  even  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  thorns  and  arrows 
of  Cupid  were  often  less  painful  than  the  cures  offered  by  his 
companion.     They  entreated  him  to  go  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
child,  whom  they  still  loved  with  all  his  faults,  and  if  he  found 
him,  to  lure  him  back  to  their  plains,  where  he  should  be  deified. 

Hymen  sat  out  in  search  of  the  wandering  boy,  and  bade  a  long 
farewell  to  these  delightful  regions.  He  traversed  a  great  variety 
of  countries ;  visited  the  frozen  kingdoms  of  the  north,  the  ruddy 
domaips  of  the  south,  and  the  smiling  retreats  of  perpetual  spring, 
in  the  temperate  zoim  ;  but  could  nowhere  find  his  little  mischie- 
vous, though  delightful,,  associate.  He  often  met  those  who  at- 
tempted to  pass  for  the  real  Love ;  but  though  they,  in  some  de- 
gree, resembled  him,  they  partook  not  of  his  divinity.  Convinced 
at  length  that  he  was  not  any  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth, 
Hymen  would  have  joined  his  lost  companion  in  the  skies,  but 
being  of  mortal  birth,  he  could  not  ascend  to  the  etherial  re^oos 
without  the  permission  of  the  Gods.  He  still  sojourns  among 
mankind,  but  has  fallen  into  evil  company,  and  is  now  generally 
seen  in  the  society  of  wealth,  ambition,  vanity,  and  other  un- 
worthy associates.  He,  too,  weaves  garlands,  and  bears  still  his 
lighted  torch ;  but  his  garlands  are  not  half  so  fragrant  and  beau^ 
*• " ''   '—  h\9  torr^  half  so  bright,  as  that  of  Love.  P. 
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For  the  Analedic  Magazine. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

Wfi  hare  noticed  with  pleasure,  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Christo* 
iher  CoIleSy  to  bring  to  perfection  the  mode  of  communicating  in^ 
ice  by  telegraphs.  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  constructed 
iple  and  easy  principles,  would  be  highly  important  to  this 
itry,  both  in  a  civil  and  military  \1ew.  Its  great  advantages 
to  commercial  cities  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  it  would  enable 
government  to  communicate  with  almost  inconceivable  celerity 
with  all  the  important  points,  however  distant,  where  danger  was 
lo  be  apprehended,  and  guarded  against.  The  mode  of  convey- 
ing intelUgence,  by  preconcerted  signals,  appears  to  have  been 
known  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Aga- 
memnon of  .^chylus,  and  Polybius  describes  the  methods  then 
in  use.  It  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  modems,  until 
reinvented  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  of  England, 
while  commanding  the  British  fleet,  in  the  Dutch  wars  of  Charles 
IL  His  plan  was  by  means  of  flags,  and  is  still  in  use,  almost 
without  improvement,  in  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  been 
adopted,  with  some  alterations,  in  ours.  At  the  commencement 
•f  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  a  telegraph  was  invented 
which  would  transmit  any  words  whatever.  The  number  of  sig- 
nab  for  this  purpose  need  not  exceed  that  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet and  the  numerals,  with  a  few  monosyllables  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Indeed,  by  adopting  the  stenographic  mode  of  writin|^ 
lixteen  letters  are  all  that  are  necessary.  The  French  telegraph 
consists  of  a  large  moveable  arm,  with  two  others,  also  moveable,  at 
ita  extremities ;  and  its  number  of  signals  is  about  thirty-six.  The 
tdegraph  invented  a  short  time  afterwards  in  England,  consists  of 
six  abutters,  fixt  in  a  frame,  and  is  capable,  in  its  simplest  combina- 
tions, of  thirty-six  changes  also.  These  appear  to  be  as  many  as 
are  absolutely  requisite  for  spelling  words  and  giving  numbers. 
The  late  Lord  Nelson  carried  the  system  of  telegraphic  Mgnab  to 
very  great  perfection ;  his  fast  femows  order  was  conveyed,  at  the 
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same  instant,  to  every  ship  in  the  fleet.  ThemeaiiB  he  wed  hsve 
never  been  made  public,  and  from  the  small  number  and  hi^ 
naval  rank  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  is  necessarj  to  intmat  the 
secret,  they  may  Idng  remam  hidden. 

The  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Colles  consists  of  five  pouiti^ 
with  a  moveable  arm,  like  the  finger  of  a  watch,  and  three  shutters^ 
the  combined  movements  of  which  are  capable  of  seventy  different 
signals ;  a  number  more  than  is  requisite  for  any  purposes  of  let* 
ters  or  figures.  From  the  decimal  arrangement  produced  by 
points  of  the  star,  and  its  intermediate  spaces,  it  can  be 
with  much  more  quickness  than  either  the  English  or  Fi 
where  no  regular  scale  of  numbers  is  adopted,  but  all  the  signs  are 
purely  arbitrary.  By  changing  the  unit  point  of  the  star,  or  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  tens  by  the  shutters,  the  arrangement  of 
the  signals  may  be  altered  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
read  by  any  but  persons  employed  in  their  management. 

The  chief  disadvantage  to  which  this  kind  of  telegraph  is  liable, 
is,  that  it  will  be  necessary,  in  a  chain  of  them,  to  have  two  instru- 
ments at  each  intermediate  station ;  as  each  will  oidy  ^ve  sigDalB 
in  one  Erection :  this  would  cause  some  trifling  increase  in  the 
expense,  above  the  French  or  English  constructions,  which  com- 
municate both  ways ;  but  it  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the 
greater  ease  of  making  the  signals,  and  the  small  acquirements  ne* 
cessary  in  the  signal  officers. 

We  recollect  seeing  an  account  of  a  telegraph  invented  in  Swe* 
den,  on  the.  principle  of  the  binary  arithmetic  of  Leibnitz:  tfan 
would  be  simpler  in  its  construction  than  the  decimal  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Colles ;  but  the  use  of  the  signals  would  require  a  proficiency 
in  mathematical  knowledge,  which  might  not  always  be  procured; 
and  which  would  prevent  its  use  for  common  purposes:  and 
though  the  number  of  changes  in  the  signals  would  certainly  be 
less,  yet  many  more  repetitions  would  be  necessary,  to  convey  the 
same  mtelligence.  Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  authorized  to  sayi 
that  we  can  recommend  the  telegraph  of  Mr.  Colles  as  the  most 
simple  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  combining  all  the  advantages 
which  can  be  looked  for  in  that  instrument.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  seize  this  opportunity  of  calling  public  attention  to  this 
bumble,  but  meritorious  individual.    We  have  kng  noticed  his 
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penerering  and  'cheerful  detwon  to  the  artB,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  of  poverty  and  old  age :  while  others,  of  far  less 
pretensions,  have  been  claiming  and  receiving  honours  and  rewards, 
he  has  been  quietly  enrichbg  his  country,  but  not  himself,  by  in^ 
geniooB  and  useful  inventions,  of  which  others  have  sometimes  got 
the  credit,  and  almost  always  the  proGt.  We  hope  that  his  pre-* 
sent  invention  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  government,  and 
that  patronage  be  extended  to  the  inventor  which  has  been  fiflly 
earned,  by  a  long  life  of  i^aloable  labour.  R. ' 


JUNIUS. 

[Tlie  following  letter  we  have  reoeired  from  a  gentleman,  whose  name,  were  we 
permitted  to  uk  it,  woald  gire  weight  and  valoe  to  the  information  communicated. 
At  a  late  poblieation  of  a  eomplete  edition  of  Junius  has  revived  public  curiosi^ 
coneeniing  the  real  author,  every  tiling  that  may  tend  to  throw  a  gleam  into  the 
darkness  and  mystery  by  which  hit  name  is  still  surrounded,  mus^be  interesting 
toihm  literary  world.3 

DBAR  SIB, 

Iff  the  last  number  of  the  Analectic  Magazine,  I  observed  a 

Review  of  Woodfall's  Junius.     The  perusal  of  it  recalled  to  mind 

%  conversation  I  had  some  years  ago  with  a  gentleman  concerning 

the  author  of  those  celebrated  letters.    The  late  Mr.  John  Ban- 

tiistery  of  Rhode  Island,  (to  whom  I  allude,)  was,  in  the  beginning  of 

tbe  AmericaD  war,  in  England.    Being  a  young  man  of  family^ 

property,  convivial  habits,  and  a  royalist,  he  was,  as  I  have  undeiw 

stood,  well  received  there.    He  informed  me  that  he  had  been 

very  intimate  with  Mr.  (now  Count)  Rumford,  at  that  tirne  private 

lecretary  to  Lord  George  Germain,  (formerly  Lord  G.  Sackville,) 

led  that  Mr.  R.  had  assured  him,  that  liord  George  was  really  the 

mlbor  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius ;"  that  he,  Mr.  R.,  had  even  seen 

flie  manuscripts.     I,  at  that  time,  did  not  credit  the  informatioB, 

as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  the  belief  that  the  author  was  hord 

Chatham,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  tear  from  the  brow  of  this  illustri- 

MB  statesman,  the  least  of  the  laurels  with  which  a  youthful  fancy 

had  decked  him.     I  do  not  wish  to  give  more  importance  to  thi* 

iiiibnnation  than  it  describes.    After  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty 

rears,  Mr.  B.  who  when  I  knew  hhn  was  not  a  literary  man,  might 


have  connected  very  earlj  tbe  repms  of  the  daj  with  his  acqou 
taoce  with  Mr.  Rumford.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  theae  gentleme 
were  young,  fugitives  from  their  country,  and  from  the  aame  nei^ 
bourhood.  A  confidence  more  unlimited  would  naturaDy  t 
formed  in  thete  circumstances,  than  in  others  accompanied  wil 
greater  similarity  of  taste.  Count  Rumford  is  probably,  therefbn 
the  man  frt>m  whom  we  may  expect  to  receive  the  secret.  B 
can  have  no  reason,  if  called  on,  to  refuse  to  gratify  the  public,  w. 
should  he  hesitate  to  rescue  the  memory  of  his  patron  from  tli 
dishonour  of  his  actual  reputation.  The  author  of  <<  Junius' 
Letters"  could  not  have  been  gmlty  of  cowardice  at  the  battle  c 
Mmden. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


CAPTAIN  LAWRENCE. 

SixVCE  the  publication  of  our  biographical  sketch  of  thi 
lamented  oflScer,  a  letter  has  been  put  in  our  hands,  from  Commo 
dore  Bainbridge,  contradicting  the  statement  of  his  having  die 
suaded  Capt.  Lawrence  from  enpountering  the  Shannon ;  an< 
mentioning  that  he  did  not  see  Capt  L.  for  several  days  previoo 
to  his  sailing.  The  hasty  manner  in  which  the  biography  wa 
written,  though  it  is  a  poor  apology  for  incorrectness,  may  accoun 
for  any  errors  that  may  occur.  In  fact,  we  did  but  consider  oin 
selves  as  pioneers,  breaking  the  way  for  more  able  and  wary  Inog 
raphers  who  should  come  after  us :  who  might  diligently  pursw 
the  path  we  had  opened,  profit  by  the  tracks  we  had  left,  and  cau 
tiously  avoid  the  false  steps  we  had  made. 

The  facts  respecting  the  battle  were  almost  all  taken  fitn 
notes  of  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Chesapeake 
which  were  afterwards  revised  and  acknowledged  by  him.  Some 
it  is  true,  were  cautiously  selected  from  the  current  reports  of  th 
day,  according  as  they  bore  the  stamp  of  probability,  and  wer< 
supported  by  the  concurrence  of  various  testimony.  These  maj 
occasionally  be  somewhat  misstated,  but  we  believe  that  in  genera 
they  are  materially  correct.    That  any  blame  could  ever  attaci 
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far  a  nKmient  to  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  in  encountering 
tlie  Shannon,  though  superior  in  equipment,  we  never  inainuatec^ 
or  supposed.  On  the  contrary,  we  admired  that  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  his  flag,  and  that  jealousy  of  his  own  reputation,  that  led 
Um,  in  the  face  of  obvious  disadvantages,  to  a  battle,  which  men 
of  less  heroism  would  have  declined  without  disgrace.  The  cal- 
culating, caflitious-spirited  commander,  who  warily  measures  the 
wesqiMms,  and  estimates  the  force  of  his  opponent,  and  shuns  all  en- 
gagements, where  the  chances  are  not  in  his  favour,  may  gain  the 
reputation  of  prudence,  but  never  of  valour.  There  were  suffi- 
cient chances  on  the  side  of  Lawrence  to  exculpate  him  from  all 
imputation  of  rashness,  and  sufficient  perils  to  entitle  him  to  the 
highest  character  for  courage.  He  who  would  greatly  deserve, 
must  greatly  dare,  for  brilliant  victory  is  only  achieved  at  the  risk 
of  disastrous  defeat,  and  those  laurels  are  ever  brightest,  that  are 
gathered  on  the  very  brink  of  danger. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  FIDDLE: 

A  TALE  OF  HAVRE  DE  GRACE. 


A  LITTLE  work,  "  supposed  to  be  written  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq." 
with  the  above  title,  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  fash- 
ionable modern  form  of  a  poem  with  notes :  tlie  late  period  at  which 
it  was  put  in  our  hands  prevents  us  from  entering  into  a  particu- 
hr  account  of  it.  The  writer  appears  to  have  more  than  one  object 
in  view.  At  first,  his  intention  seems  to  be  merely  to  satirize  and 
pvocty  the  writings  of  Walter  Scott,  which  have  lately  had  such  an 
dpervaduig  circulation  in  the  fashionable  world ;  but  in  the  course 
tf  his  work,  he  seems  disposed  to  extend  his  lash  to  the  follies  and 
eiiors  of  his  countrymen ;  to  advocate  the  present  war ;  and  to 
letaliate,  in  a  good-humoured  way,  on  the  British  invaders  in  the 
Chesapeake,  for  their  excesses  at  Havre  de  Grace.  But  though 
ridicule  and  merriment  appear  to  be  the  leading  features,  the  work 

I   k  occasionally  diversified  by  little  passages  of  pathos  and  feeling ; 

f  the  descriptions  of  American  scenery,  and  American  manners,  are 
touched  off  with  much  truth  of  pencil  and  felicity  of  manner,  and 


there  are  several  veins  of  thought,  that  would  do  credit  to 
of  a  more  elevated  and  sober  character. 

There  are,  however,  some  traces  of  political  satire  disc 
in  this  volume,  which,  though  managied  with  great  good 
we  regret  that  the  revising  hand  of'  the  author  had  not  exp 
as  they  are  calculated  to  awaken  angry  feelings  in  some  b 
and  to  injure  the  interests  of  a  work,  which  would  otherwise  1 
with  pleasure  and  approbation  throughout  the  union. 

We  subjom  a  few  extracts,  hastily  made,  as  specimens 
nature  and  merits  of  the  work. 

The  introduction  is  somewhat  of  a  parody  on  the  intro< 
to  Mr.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  instead  of  a  har[ 
are  presented  with  a  fiddler. 

"  The  way  was  long,  though  Uwas  not  cold, 

But  the  poor  bard  was  weak  and  old, 

And  carried  scorM  upon  his4ront 

Of  many  a  year  the  long  account. 

His  Fiddle^  sole  remaining  pride. 

Hung  dangling  down  his  ragged  side, 

In  faded  bag  of  flannel  green, 

Through  which  the  well  carv'd  head  was  seen 

Of  gaping  lion,  yawning  wide, 

In  regal  pomp  of  beastly  pride. 

The  last  of  all  the  race  was  he, 

Who  charmM  the  ear  with  tweedlc  dee. 

For  lack-a-day !  full  well  I  ween 

The  happy  times  he  once  had  seen, 

When  in  the  merry  capering  days 

Of  olden  time  he  tun'd  his  lays, 

'Mong  gallant  lads,  or  jolly  Bailors, 

And  play'd  **  the  de'el  amang  the  tailors,"' 

Had  given  place  to  other  glee, 

And  different  strains  of  harmony. 

'*  The  bigots  of  this  iron  time 

"  Had  call'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime  ;■' 

And  now,  instead  of  dance  and  song 

Pricking  the  night's  dull  pace  alon^, 

And  sprightly  gambols  deftly  play'd 

By  rustic  lad  and  gleeful  maid, 
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And  all  that  decka  the  cheek  of  toil 
>     With  nature's  waim  and  heartfelt  smile :. 
No  souDd  is  heard  borne  on  the  gale. 
In  village  lone  or  rural  dale. 
But  canting,  vliining,  nasal  nolest 
Twanging  through  hoarse  and  foggj  tbroatil^ 
Ascending  up  the  startled  skj. 
Mocking  the  ear  of  dei^ 
With  nonsense  blasphemous  and  wild ; 
While  wretches,  of  Uieir  peace  begnil'd. 
Scare  the  dull  ear  of  drowsy  night 
With  screams  that  boding  screech  owbfirfgbt 
And  hollow  moans,  that  seem  to  flow 
From  damned  souls  in  shades  befew. 
LtmC'f easts  are  held  at  midnight's  hour, 
When  bncj  wields  her  potent  power. 
And  to  the  trembling  wretch's  eyes 
Sepulchres  ope,  and  spectres  rise, 
Oaunt  forms,  and  grisly  shapes  appear, 
And  sweet  reli^on-  turns  to  fear* 
A  fiddler  now  (no  wight  so  poor) 
May  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door. 
If  or  tune  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
Those  notes  that  blithe  King  Cole  mi^t  hear. 

'*  A  little  dog  with  gentle  speed, 
Though  not  of  black  St.  Hubert's  breed. 
Led  by  a  string  this  man  of  wo. 
Whose  fedtering  steps,  all  sad  and  dow, 
Seem'd  hastening  towards  that  long,  )onghonia« 
Where  rich  and  poor  at  last  must  come. 
Why  did'nt  that  puppy  walk  behind  ? 
Alas  1  the  fiddler  was  stone  blind, 
And  might  not  find  his  way  alone, 
Et^  though  meridian  sun  had  slionf. 
Betide  him  weal,  betide  him  wo, 
In  summer  heat  or  winter  snow, 
Or  when  the  cutting  midnight  blast 
Around  the  leafy  forest  cast, 
And  withering  frost  launch^  on  the  dif 
Laid  the  sweet  face  of  nature  bare  i 
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When  man  and  nature  seem'd  combin'd 

With  biting  frost  and  whistling  wind, 

To  waste  his  poor  remains  of  life 

In  anxious  toil  and  fruitless  strife ; 

Still  that  same  dog  ne'er  shrunk  the  while 

From  nature's  frown,  or  wooM  her  smile ; 

But  faithful  to  his  wonted  trust. 

More  true  than  man,  than  man  more  just. 

He  led  the  wight,  from  day  to  day, 

Unharm'd  through  all  his  darksome  way. 

In  lonely  shed,  atbrightning  bla2e. 

In  dewy  fields,  or  hard  highways, 

Or  under  branch  of  spreading  tree. 

Where'er  his  lodgings  chanc'd  to  be. 

Still  that  same  liUle  faithful  guide, 

Stretch'd  at  his  feet  or  by  his  side, 

While  the  poor  houseless  wanderer  slept. 

His  guardian  watch  for  ever  kept"    P.  13 — 17. 

The  following  defM:ription  of  American  scenery  is  givei 
enemy's  entering  the  Susquehanna. 


^  And  now  they  came  in  gallant  prideJ 
Where  Susquehanna's  noble  tide, 
In  silent  pomp,  is  seen  to  pay 
Its  tribute  to  the  lordly  bay. 
And  on  its  beauteous  margin  spied 
The  little  town,  in  rural  pride, 
Reponng  in  the  folded  arms 
Of  peace,  nor  dreaming  of  those  harms. 
Which  fortune,  in  her  fitful  spite. 
Decreed  should  come  that  fatal  night. 

XI. 

"  The  sun  low  in  the  west  did  wane. 
And.  cross  the  level  of  the  plain; 
The  shadow  of  each  tree  the  while, 
Seem'd  lengthen'd  into  many  a  mile; 
The  purple  hue  of  evening  fell 
Upon  the  low  sequester'd  dell ; 
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And  scarce  a  lingering  niDbeaiDplayM 
Around  the  distant  mountain's  head. 
The  sweet  south  wind  sunk  to  a  calm, 
The  dews  of  evening  fell  like  balm; 
The  night-hawk,  soarii]^  in  the  sky, 
Told  that  the  twilight  shades  were  nigh ; 
The  bat  began  his  duskj  flight. 
The  whip-poor-will,  our  bird  of  night. 
Ever  unseen,  yet  ever  near, 
His  shrill  note  warUed  in  the  ear; 
The  buzzing  beetle  forth  did  hie. 
With  busy  hum  and  heedless  eye; 
The  little  watchman  of  the  night. 
The  fire-fly,  trimmM  his  lamp  so  bright. 
And  took  hb  merry  airy  round 
Along  the  meadow's  fragrant  bound. 
Where  blossom!d  clover,  bath'd  in  dew, 
In  sweet  luxuriance  blushing  grew. 

XIL 

*^  O  Nature !  Goddess  ever  dear. 
What  a  fair  scene  of  peace  was  here ! 
What  pleasant  sports,  what  calm  delights, 
What  happy  days,  what  blameless  nights. 
Might  in  such  gentle  haunts  be  spent 
In  the  soft  lap  of  bland  content ! 
But  vain  it  is  that  bounteous  heav'n 
To  wretched  man  this  earth  has  given; 
Vain,  that  its  smiling  face  displays 
Such  beauties  to  his  reckless  gaze. 
While  this  same  rash  malignant  worm 
Raises  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm. 
Pollutes  her  bosom  with  hot  blood, 
Turns  to  rank  poison  all  her  good. 
And  plays  before  his  maker's  eyes, 
The  serpent  of  this  paradise."    P.  7 1—73. 


The  following  picture  is  admirably  descriptive  of  a  c 
bumpkin  in  love ;  the  scenery  is  delightfully  managed. 

VII. 

"  Close  iu  8  darliBOme  corner  sat 
A  scowling  wiglii,  wilh  old  wool  hat, 
That  dangled  o'erhb  suD-biiruL  brow. 
And  many  a  gaping  rent  did  show ; 
His  beard  in  grim  luxuriance  grew ; 
HiH  great  toe  peep'd  from  either  shoe ; 
His  brnwny  elbow  shown  all  bore; 
All  matled  was  his  carrot  hair. 
And  Id  his  sad  lace  you  might  see. 
The  withering  look  of  poverty. 
He  seemM  all  desolate  of  heart. 
And  in  the  revels  took  no  part. 
Yet  those  who  watched  his  bloo4^shot  eye. 
As  the  light  dancers  flitted  by. 
Might  jealousy,  and  dark  despair. 
And  love  detect,  all  mingled  there. 

VIII. 

''He  never  tura'd  hii  eye  airmy 

From  i»e  Ur  daniKl  passing  gay; 

But  ever,  in  her  airy  round, 

Watch'd  ber  quick  Btap,  and  Ughtaome  bouod; 

Wherever  In  the  dance  ibe  tum'd. 

He  tuni'd  his  eye,  and  that  eye  buni'd 

With  fucb  fierce  ^en,  that  aooth  to  say. 

It  made  the  gazer  turn  away. 

Who  was  the  damsel  paashig  ftir. 

That  caus'd  his  eyeballe  thus  to  glare  ? 

It  was  tbe  bloomiog  Jersey  maid. 

That  our  poor  wight's  t«ugb  heart  betray'd. 

IX. 

"  By  Pomplon  stream,  that  ritent  flowa, 
Where  many  a  wild  flower  heedless  blows 
TJmnark'd  by  any  buman  eye, 
Uophck'd  by  toy  puser  It^, 
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There  ttaiub  a  chnreli,  wboie  wMteaM  ride 

Is  hy  tl^raveller  often  spied, 

Glitter^PaiDODg  the  branches  fair 

Of  locust  trees,  that  flourish  there. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  tide. 

That  to  the  eye  just  seems  to  glide. 

And  to  the  list'idng  ear  ne'er  thrgmi 

A  murmur  to  disturb  repose, 

The  stately  elm  majestic  towers, 

The  lord  of  Pompton's  fairy  bowers. 

The  willow,  that  its  branches  waves 

O'er  neighbouriiood  of  rustic  graves, 

Oft,  when  the  summer  south  wind  blows. 

Its  thirsty  tendrils  playful  throws 

Into  the  river  ramblii^  there, 

The  cooling  influence  to  share. 

Of  the  pure  stream,  that  bears  imprest 

Sweet  nature's  image  in  its  breast 

X. 

**  Sometimes,  on  sunny  sabbath  day. 
Our  ragged  wight  would  wend  his  way 
To  this  fair  church,  and  lounge  about 
With  many  an  idle  sun-burnt  lout, 
And  stumble  o'er  the  silent  graves; 
Or  where  the  weeping  willow  waves. 
His  listless  length  would  lay  him  down, 
And  spell  the  legend  on  the  stone : 
'Twas  here,  as  ancient  matrons  say. 
His  eye  first  caught  the  damsel  gay. 
Who  in  the  interval  between 
The  services^  oft  tript  the  green. 
And  threw  her  witching  eyes  about, 
To  great  dismay  of  bumplun  stout. 
Who  felt  his  heart  rebelUous  beat. 
Whene'er  those  eyes  he  chanc'd  to  meet 

XL 

*'  As  our  poor  wight  all  listless  laj. 
Dozing  the  vacant  hours  away* 
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Or  watching  with  his  half  shut  ejc, 
The  buzzing  flight  of  bee  or  fly. 
The  beauteous  damsel  passM  along, 
Hiunming  a  staVe  of  sacred  song. 
She  threw  her  soft  blue  eyes  askance. 
And  gave  the  boohy  such  a  glance. 
That  quick  his  eyes  wide  open  flew, 
And  his  wide  mouth  flew  open  too. 
He  gazM  with  wonder  and  surprise 
At  the  mild  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
Her  cherry  lips,  her  dimpled  cheek, 
Where  Cupids  play'd  at  hide  and  seek, 
Whence,  many  an  arrow  well,  I  wot. 
Against  the  wight's  tough  heart  was  shot. 

XII. 

**  He  follow'd  her  where'er  she  stray'd, 
While  every  look  his  love  betray 'd ; 
And  when  her  milking  she  would  ply, 
Sooth'd  her  pleas'd  ear  with  Rhino-Die, 
Or  made  the  mountain  echoes  ring 
With  the  great  feats  of  John  Paulding; 
How  he,  stout  moss-trooper  bold, 
RefusM  the  proffer'd  glittering  gold, 
And  to  tlie  gallant  youth  did  cry, 
•  One  of  us  two  must  quickly  die.' 

XIII. 

*^  On  the  rough  meadow  of  his  cheek, 

The  scythe  he  laid  full  twice  a  week, 

Foster'd  the  honours  of  his  head, 

That  wide  as  scrub-oak  branches  spread, 

With  grape-vine  juice,  and  bear's  grease  too. 

And  dangled  it  in  eel-skin  queue. 

In  short,  he  tried  each  gentle  art 

To  anchor  fast  her  floating  heart; 

But  still  she  scorn'd  his  tender  tale, 

And  saw,  unmov'd,  his  cheek  grow  pale, 

Flouted  his  suit  with  scorn  so  cold, 

And  gave  him  oft  the  bag  to  hold."    P.  88---94. 


SPIRIT  OF  MAGAZINES. 


B  BANQUET  CONDEMNED,  A  MOBAUTT  FBOM  THE  FRENCH 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

iMONG  the  quaint  little  moral  dramas  of  former  timeSy  was  a 
ce  with  the  above  title*  It  opens  with  the  foUowing  personages 
3ying  themselves  at  table. 

rood  Company. — I  drink  mur  Aea/(ft— — /  pledge  yon. — Frf* 
nJt  repdition. — Supper.-^Pastinu. — OhMony. — DavuHMsa. 
ese  gay  fellows  are  watched  through  a  window  by  others  very 
lisposed  towards  them.  Apoplexy^  ParalfpiSf  EpiUpay^  PUU" 
/,  ColiCf  Squinancyy  Hydropsy,  Jaundice,  Qravel,  and  others 
he  same  nature,  not  less  formidable,  grotesquely  habited,  and 
led  with  bludgeons.  After  some  time,  Sltpper,  who  betrays 
guests,  admits  the  whole  cohort  of  enemies.  A  dreadful  battle 
ues. 

The  table  is  overthrown,  and  its  contents  dashed  to  shivers. — 
this  instant  enters  a  personage  more  traitorous  still  than  Stq^per, 
\  is  Banquet  himself,  who  affects  to  protect  the  jolly  company, 
ts  them  again  at  table,  and  they  begm  to  revive ;  but  are  once 
re  surprised  by  the  diseases,  who  prevaO  against  them  fnUaUy. 
od  Company  is  the  only  one  who  escapes ;  and  resorts  to  dame 
perience  with  his  complaints.  This  sage  dame  causes  Supper 
[  Banquet  to  be  arrested  by  Sobridy,  Medidne,  Phlebotomy, 
I  Fastingy  by  whom  they  are  led  away  4o  prison.  He  after- 
lis  holds  council  with  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  Aver- 
is.  The  criminals  are  condemned.  Remedy  passes  sentence 
them.     Banquet  is  executed. 

Supper  is  pronounced  not  guilty,  aa  to  himself;  but  by  reason 
bis  having  admitted  too  great  a  number  and  variety  of  dishes  on 
table,  he  is  sentenced  to  wear  a  badge  on  his  arjm,  of  leaden 
s  down  the  whole  front  of  his  sleeve;  and  forbid  to  approach 
ner,  modestly  and  moderately  taken,  nearer  than  (he  distance 
i\  hours,  at  the  least. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  THOMAS  OTWAY. 

Thomas  Otway  was  born  March  3d,  1651,  at  Trotton,  near 
Midhurst,  Sussex,  upon  the  borders  of  the  river  Arun ;  being  the 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Humphrey  Otway,  rector  of  Wolbeding,  i^ 
the  same  county.     He  was  educated  at  Wickeham  school,  Win- 
chester, and  originally  intended  for  the  church.     At  the  age  or 
eighteen,  he  entered  at  Clu-ist  Church  College,  Oxford,  early^ 
in  the  year  1669.     His  connexions  here  appear  to  have  been 
highly  respectable ;  but  the  narrow  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  compelled  him  Uy 
leave  the  university,  without  taking  a  degree.     In  1671,  he  cam^ 
to  London,  unprovided  with  any  regular  means  of  subsistence* 
After  an  unsuccessful  essay  on  the  stage,  he  sought  the  patronage 
of  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  to  whom  his  social  qualificationa  ren- 
dered him  highly  acceptable.     Among  his  friends  were,  the  yoang^ 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  a  natural  son  of  the  king,  and  the  notorious 
Earl  of  Rochester. 

He  spent  feome  time  in  a  course  of  dissipation,  and  at  lengdi 
roused  himself  4p  attempt  dramatic  composition.  His  first  prodiie* 
tion,  entitled  Alcibiades,  was  written  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and 
had  some  success,  although  it  gave  no  promise  of  future  eminence. 
His  abilities  were  probably  repressed  by  a  compliance  with  the  ' 
absurd  custom,  inapplicable  to  the  English  language,  but  at  that 
time  popular,  of  composing  in  ryhme  ;  a  style  first  introduced  in 
compliment  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  king,  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  too  much  swayed  by  continental  influence,  both  in  poetry 
and  politics.  Don  Carlos,  written  also  in  rhyme,  was  performed 
the  next  year,  and  met  with  uncommon  encouragement;  less 
owing  to  intrinsic  merit,  than  to  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
Rochester,  who  was  led,  at  that  period,  by  some  capricioaf 
motive,  to  bestow  hi^  favour  on  Otway,  in  opposition  to  Drydeii, 
although  he  afterwards  lampooned  the  former.  In  the  next  yeaff 
1677,  he  produced  Titus  and  Berenice,  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin. 
The  first  of  these  pieces  wai$  imitated  from  Racine ;  the  latter 
from  Moliere. 

The  encouragement  .which  French  literature  received  durin( 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  not,  probably,  beneficial  to  our  own, 
since  it  reprefsed  the  exertions  of  native  genius,  and  imposed  apop 
the  nation,  especially  in  dramatic  composition,  a  taste  not  conge- 
nial with  its  character.  English  audiences  were  oftener  indebted* 
for  theatrical  entertainment,  to  Racine,  Comeiile,  or  Moli&re,  than 
to  Shakspeare,  and  our  other  early  dramatists ;  and  the  stage  was 
gradualliy'  filled  with  piecea  which  deviated  more  and  more  from 
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le  chasteness  and  simplicity  of  nature.  Hence  proceeded  the 
>mantic  attaclunent  to  rhyming,  or  heroic  plays,  cherished  and 
iffiised  by  the  writers  of  that  period,  with  little  regard  to  the 
gitimate  end  of  tragedy :  for  how  seldom  can  the  heart  be  inte- 
»ted,  where  the  language  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  nature, 
id  where  the  characters  and  sentiments  are  equally  hypothetical ! 

Paraions  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound. 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground. 

PrgL  to  Aureng^zehe, 

With  this  declaration  of  the  impotence  of  rhyme,  Dryden 
)nce  its  strenuous  advocate)  abanfloiied  the  use  of  it  in  tragedy ; 
id  as  his  example  was  inuch  regarded  by  his  cotemporaries,  the 
'dour  for  heroic  plays  was  superseded  by  a  more  just  and  rational 

In  1678  he  went  to  Flanders,  with  the  army  commanded  by 
le  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  having  obtained  a  comet's  commission 
I  a  new  regiment  of  horse,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 
efore  his  departure,  he  had  made  his  first  effort  in  comedy, 
ader  the  title  of  Friendship  in  Fashion,  which  appeared  in  1678. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  same  powers  which 
Mntitute  a  good  writer  of  tragedy,  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
I  ensure  success  in  the  other  department  of  the  drama,  which 

Sends  upon  the  exertion  of  talents  essentially  different.  This 
,  therefore,  diminish  our  surprise  at  the  disproportion  of  Otway's 
)wer8  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  But  in  judging  of  his  efforts  in 
le  latter,  we  adopt  a  rule  which  he  was  compelled  to  disregard. 
L  happy  improvement  in  morals  has  purified  the  stage,  and  pro- 
bribed  licentiousness;  but  in  Otway's  time,  indecency,  so  far 
om  being  in  disrepute,  was  an  indispensable  quality  in  a  comedy; 
one,  in  short,  succeeded  without  it.  Writers  must  conform  their 
tste  td  that  of  their  audience.  If,  therefore,  the  legislators  of  the 
ranm  applauded  those  scenes  most,  where  grossness  constituted 
lie  obvious  feature,  we  may  chai'itubly  suppose  that  authors  often 
acrificed,  unwillingly,  their  judgment  to  their  interest.  The 
orrent  of  immorality,  thus  unchecked  by  those  to  whom  it  be- 
onged  to  resist  its  first  encroachments,  soon  polluted  the  stage : 
nirtli  was  excited  by  profanity,  and  ribaldry  was  esteemed  as  wit. 
^o  proof  of  the  depravity  of  taste  to  which  we  allude,  can  be 
Dore  convincing,  than  that  ^'  Friendship  in  Fashion,"  certainly  a 
lost  immoral  play,  is  reckoned  by  Langbaine  a  very  diverting  one, 
od  stated  to  have  met  with  general  applause. 

The  troops,  to  which  he  was  attached,  being  recalled,  he  re- 
imed  home  in  a  state  of  extreme  penury,  aggravated  by  the 
isadvantageous  mode  of  payment  to  which  government  had  re- 
ourse  for  the  discharge  of  the  military  appointmentH. 

Vol.  II.  New  Series.  ^0 
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Poverty  was  not  the  only  cause  of  disquietude  to  Otwaj.  He 
cherished  a  hopeless  passion  for  Mrs.  Barry,  an  actress  of  consi- 
derable eminence,  respecting  whom  we  shall  take  occasion  to  say 
more  hereafter. 

Being  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  he  published,  id 
1680,  The  History  and  Fall  of  Cams  MarinSj  on  which  he  had 
l>een  occupied  while  he  was  abroad.  Considerable  part  of  thii 
play  was  borrowed  from  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  it 
was  written  willi  a  reference  to  the  political  troubles  of  the  author's 
own  times.  In  the  same  year  appeared  The  PoeVa  Complaint 
of  his  Muse;  and  also  The  Orphan.  This  work  was  an  indis- 
putable proof  of  his  supreme  command  over  the  passions,  of  which 
some  evidence  had  broken  forth  in  diflfcrent  parts  of  Caius  Marius. 
In  this  place  the  editor  justly  censures  the  vulgar  and  envious 
ribaldry  which  Voltaire  has  aimed  at  tiiis  play.  The  strictures 
of  this  writer  we  remember  to  have  read  several  years  ago  with 
profound  contempt.  The  mode  of  criticism  that  he  adopts  is,  to  , 
disfigure  the  harmony  of  English  blank  verse,  by  translating  it  4 
into  French  prose,  and  to  supply  vulgarity  where  it  ia  wantingi  1 
In  this  malignant  attempt,  he  failed  as  ingloriously  as  he  had  aln 
done  in  his  attack  on  ohakspeare.  The  punishment  for  his 
lege  to  our  immortal  monarch  of  the  drama  awaited  hiin  fitaai 
female  hand  \'^  and  he  cowered  under  the  castigation  that  he  hfi 
merited. 

His  next  literary  birth  was  T/i€  Soldier^ s  Fortune^  in  1681;- 
which,  although  it  obtained  extraordinary  success,  and  produced 
both  profit  and  reputation  to  the  theatre,  appears  to  have  given 
more  pleasure  to  the  public  than  profit  to  the  author. 

Otway,  notwithstanding,  appears  now  to  have  felt  sufficiently 
the  irksomeness  of  his  profession.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
the  pangs  which  he  endured,  with  a  spirit  not  yet  inured  to  want, 
or  subdued  by  adversity.  Exposed  by  his  situation,  as  an  anthor, 
to  the  shafts  of  malice ;  alternately  elevated  with  prbuiiMs,  and 
dejected  by  scorn  and  neglect ;  caressed  for  his  wit,  and  despi- 
sed  for  his  poverty ;  we  must  not  wonder  that  these  complicated 
vexations  and  disgusts  should  engender  those  gloomy  feelii^ 
which  he  describes  in  tlie  epilogue  ! 


1 


With  tlic  diseharge  of  passiont  much  opprcst, 

IKsturbM  in  brain,  and  pensive  in  liis  breast. 

Full  of  those  thoughts  m'hich  make  th'  ttohappj  nA, 

And  by  imagination  half  grown  mad. 

The  poet  led  abroad  his  mourning  muse,"  &o.  i 

The  groundwork  of  the  plot  of  Venice  Pre^ervedj  the  author^> 
next  play,  which  came  out  m  1682,  with  a  very  prosperous  rciult« 

*  yin,  Montaga's  Essay  on  Shakspenre. 
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laken  from  an  historical  work  of  St.  Real.     This  play,  like 
18  MarhiSj  was  written  with  a  view  to  paity  satire,  as  well  as 
)nal  interest ;  and  requiring  more  vigour  of  character,  and  a 
r  tenor  of  seiitinient,  than  the  subject  of  The  Orphan,  it  aflbrd- 
visible   (est  ot  the  improvement  that  Otwaj^'s  powers  were 
receiving  as  experience  and  life  gradually  advanced, 
otwitiistanding  tiie  poet's  assiduity  in  composition,  he  was ^j* 
st  constantly  involved  in  poverty.     The  author's  share  Ififjjh? 
profits  of  the  theatre  was,  at  that  time,  much  inferior  to  tbdy^ 
now  derived  from  a  successful  drama ;  and  Otway's  habits 
not,  perhaps,  favourable  to  the  piactice  of  economy  v"  -   ..jj 

ich  was  the  exhausted  state  of  his  tinances,  that  these,  jff^ 
reason   to  think,  were  often  anticipated  before  they  aA|jf|ifpl. 
e  epilogue  to  <*  Caius  Marius,"  he  talks  of  ottering  to  gJMn 
^hird  day  for  fifty  pounds.     With  poverty  came  all  those 
dant  ills  which  a  generous  spiiit  feels  more  acutely:  than 
J  privation  :  neglect ;  wrongs  real  and  imaginary  ;  theakered 
of  friends:    but,  above  all,  he  secretly  pined   under    that 
less  passion,  whose  stubbornness  refused  to  yield  tQ*the 
provoking  scorn.     Besides  these  evils, .  the   obscure  allu* 
contained  in  the  epilogue  to  *V  Venice  Preserved,"  indicate 
Qiany  enemies  his  writings  ted; jjibduced,  and  his  apprehen- 
of  their  resorting  to  some  llartardly  method  of  revenge. 

PoeU  in  honour  of  the  trvA  ihOBld  write. 
With  the  same  spirit  brave  men  for  it  fight; 
And  tho'  against  him  causeless  hatreds  rise^p 
And  daily  uherc  he  goes  of  latt,  he  sjues     C 
The  scowls  of  sullen  and  revengeful  eyes;  ^ 
'Tin  what  he  knows  with  much  contempt  to  bear. 
And  serve  a  cause  too  good  to  let  him  tear; 
lie  fears  no  poison  from  an  iucens'd  drab. 
No  rufiian's  five-foot  sword,  nor  rascal's  stah ; 
Nor  any  other  snares  of  mischief  Uuii, 
Not  a  lioHc-alley  cudgel-ambuscade  ;* 
From  any  private  cause  where  malice  reigns. 
Or  general  piquit  all  blockheads  have  to  brainst 

irhaps  the  accumulated  disgusts  arising  from  these  diflerent 
:es,  renewed  in  Otway  an  attachment  to  his  early  habits  of 
'iety ;  and  if  we  do  not  arm  our  minds  with  stoical  apathy, 
)assion  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature  will  incline  us  to  re- 
tbis  constitutional  infirmity  of  our  author  as  entitled  to  some 
se,  from  his  severe  suiTerings.  When  nature  seenis  to  sink 
ath  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope  can  pene- 
the  gloom  of  futurity,  mankind  are  often  driven  by  despair 
ek  a  refuge  from  intolerable  thought  in  the  smiles  of  the 
;•  Thus  it  fared  with  poor  Otway:  he  saw  himself  banished, 
pearance  for  ever,  from  the  mild  delights  of  life,  and  snatched 
ly  at  the  transient  joys  which  intemperance  aflbrded.     It 

*  The  attack  npon  Drydeii. 


^ 
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is  a  precipice,  the  paths  to  which,  though  often  trod,  are  still 
imperceptible. 

The  Atheist f  a  sequel  to  the  Soldier^ 8  Fortune,  and  his  hist  dra- 
matic production,  was  represented  in  1 683,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
1684.  At  the  death  of  Charles  11.  in  February,  1685,  Olway 
followed  the  example  of  liis  cotemporaries,  and  offered  his  poetical 
incense  to  his  successor.  This  adulation  produced  no  benefi- 
r^iii  result  to  its  author ;  and  the  term  of  his  mortal  career  was 
at  hand. 

Deeply  involved  in  pecuniary  engagements,  Otway  had,  for 
some  time  past,  withdrawn  from  the  importunate  clamours  of  his 
tsreditors  to  an  obscure  public-house,^  the  sign  of  the  Bull,  on 
TonSen-hill.  It  was  at  this  place,  remote  from  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  could  assist  him,  that  he  expired,  at  the  premature  age 
of  34,  on  the  14th  April,  1685.  From  thence  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  there  deposited  in 
a  vault. 

Varying  accounts  have  been  circulated  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  death,  but  the  following  narrative  seems  to  be  now  authenti- 
cated : 

Our  author  had  an  intimate  friend  who  was  murdered  inftte 
street.  To  revenge  the  (fpl^  he  pursued  the  assassin,  who  fled 
to  France.  Otway  followed  h]]rfi,'6n  foot,  as  far  as  Dover,  where 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  be  had 
undergone,  which  soon  csnried  him  to  his  grave  in  London.f 
How  luust  every  mind  of  sensibility  exult  that  this  record  has 
been  rescued  from  oblivion !  Such  a  sacrifice  to  affection  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  moral  character  of  our  author,  and  shows 
that  the  ardour  of  private  friendship,  which  glows  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  in  "  The  Orphan"  and  "  Venice  Preser\'^ed,"  was  not 
a  fiction  of  the  poet,  but  entered,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree, 
into  the  character  of  the  man. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  editor's  critical  remaiks,  we  subjoin  the 
ensuing  passages : 

^*  We  find  that  the  chief  objections  to  Otway's  tragedies  aie, 
that  they  do  not  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  drama ;  that 
the  language  wants  elevation — the  ampullaa  ei  sesqtiipedalia 
verba  of  Horace— and  that  some  of  the  scenes  are  debased  by 
unseasonable  mirth.  The  instances  of  the  firvt  are  unimportant ; 
and  he  has  already  been  resigned,  for  the  latter  offence,  to  the 
severity  of  criticism.  But  with  regard  to  the  language,  he  was 
confined,  by  his  subjects,  to  a  familiarity  of  style ;  for  the  pathetic 

*  Tills  save  rise  to  tlie  ill-natured  repiark  of  Dennis,  that  **  Otv  a^  died  in  ta 

ale-bouse. 

f  "  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,"  %'o1.  ii.    Spenee  derived  the 
anecdote  from  Dennis,  the  ci^tic.    The  name  of  Otway's  friend  was  BlakibtOD.    At 
)iis  return  to  London,  he  drank  water,  which  occasioned  his  death. 
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sentiments  of  distress  would  be  very  unsuitably  clothed  in  an 
ornamented  diction. 

Tragicu9  plerttmqve  dolet  termane  pedettri, 

UOR. 

**  Some  parts,  however,  of  the  dialogue  of  *  Venice  Preser^'ed* 
are  highly   poetical;   but  Otway's  skill  was  almost  wholly 
played  in  the  pathetic ;  in  the  plaintive  language  of  distress, 
the  sootUng  tones  of  afiection. 

**The  only  writers  who  approach  him  in  this  respect  are 
Southern  and  Rowe.  *  The  Fatal  Marriage'  of  the  former  exr 
hibits  distresses  almost  too  strong  for  the  feelings ;  but  the  senti- 
ments want  that  peculiar  tenderness,  which,  in  Otway,  produces 
a  sorrow  combined  with  the  most  exalted  pleasure.  The  uniform 
harmony  of  numbers,  for  which  Rowe  is  so  much  admired,  some* 
what  enervates  liis  sentiments,  and  produces  an  effect  not  alto- 
gether consonant  with  genuine  sympathy.  Rowe  acquired,  by 
art  and  industry,  an  excellence  which  Otway  derived  immediately 
from  nature.  In  the  works  of  the  latter,  we.must  not  seek  those 
charms  which  arc  supplied  by  study  and  application ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  by  a  larger  acquaintance  with  critical  know- 
le^ge^  they  would  not  have  lost  in  energy  what  they  might  have 
gained  by  regularity  and  accuracy :  as  the  vigour  of  a  plant  is 
sometimes  destroyed  by  an  over-solicitude  to  restrain  its  luxuri- 
ance." 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

[From  Kinneir's  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Em^iirc] 

**  The  Persians  are  a  remarkably  handsome  race  of  men :  brave,. 
hospitable,  patient  in  adversity,  affable  to  strangers,  and  higbly 
polished  in  their  manners.  They  are  gentle  and  insinuating  in 
their  address,  and,  as  companions,  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  but, 
in  return,  they  are  totally  devoid  of  many  estimable  qualities,  and 
profoundly  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy.  The\ 
are  haughty  to  their  inferiors,  obsequious  to  their  superiors,  cruel, 
vindictive,  treacherous  and  avaricious,  without  faith,  friendship, 
gratitude  or  honour.  It  has,  however,  been  justly  remarked,  that 
imperfections  will  be  universally  found  to  sully  the  human  charac- 
ter, in  a  country  where  injustice  is  proverbial,  and  where  confi- 
dence and  integrity  too  often  lead  to  ruin.  Frugal  in  his  diet,  ro- 
bust in  his  constitution,  capable  of  enduring  astonishing  fatigue,  and 
inured,  from  his  infancy,  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  nature  seems  to  have  formed  the  Persian  for  a  sol* 
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dier.  But  as,  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  this  people,  it 
is  deemed  degrading  to  a  person,  who  has  money  sufficient  to  pur> 
chase  a  hqrse,  to  serve  on  foot,  the  infantry  of  Persia  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  contemptible,  whilst  her  numerous  bodies 
of  irregular  cavalry  have,  more  than  once,  carried  terror  and 
defeat  amidst  the  disciplined  legions  ofRome. 
{'■bi'  **  The  dress  of  the  rersians  appears  to  a  stranger  to  be,  in  tK>me 
^^iegi^f  elTcminate ;  although,  perhaps,  in  reality,  it  is  not  so  mdch 
so  as'  that  of  any  other  Eastern  nation.  It  consists  of  a  long  robef 
reaching  nearly  to  the  feet,  and  a  high  cap,  which^  when  covered 
with  a  shawl,  has  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient  tiara.  A  sash 
is  bound  round  the  waist :  in  this  a  small  dagger  is  stuck ;  and  no 
person  ever  conceives  himself  dressed  without  his  sword.  The 
custom  of  shaving,  practised  in  former  times  by  the  natives  of  the 
£as/,  and  looked  upon  by  Europeans  as  an  act  of  effeminacy,  is 
now  completely  reversed.  The  modern  European  considers  a 
long  beard  as  the  emblem  of  barbarism,  but  the  Persian  regards  it 
as  a  mark  of  beauty  and  wisdom.  To  talk  disrespectfully  of  his 
beard,  is  the  greater  insult  that  can  be  offered  to  a  native  of  this 
country ;  and  an  attempt  to  touch  it,  would  probably  be  followed 
by  the  instant  death  of  the  offender. 

**  The  dress  of  the  women  is  extremely  simple.  It  is  compopd, 
in  the  summer  season,  of  a  silk  or  muslin  shift,  a  loose  pair  6f  vet- 
vet  trowscrs,  and  vlklutliq^  or  vest.  The  head  is  covered  with  a 
large  bl&ck  turban,  over  which  a  Cashmerian  shawl  is  gracefully 
thrown,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  veil.  In  the  cold  weather,  a 
close-bodied  robe,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  fastened  in  front  by 
large  gold  buttons,  is  worn  over  the  vest.  This  is  made  of  velvet, 
or  kitncoby  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  jewels. 

^'  The  natives  of  Persia  <lo  not  recline  on  cushions  in  the  luxu- 
rious manner  of  the  Turks,  but  sit  in  an  erect  posture  on  a  thick 
felt,  called  a  numud.  They  have  seldom  or  ever  fires  in  their  apart- 
ments, even  in  the  coldest  season ;  and  in  order  to  be  warm,  fold 
themselves  in  a  fur  pelisse,  or  a  barouneey  which  is  a  handsome  robe 
of  crimson  cloth,  lined  with  shawls  or  velvet.  Like  other  oriental 
nations,  they  rise  with  the  sun ;  and,  having  dressed  and  said  ibeir 
prayers,  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  or  perhaps  some  fruit.  They  then 
enter  upon  the  business  of  the  day,  if  they  have  any ;  and  if  not, 
smoke  and  converse  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  time  they 
usually  have  their  breakfast,  and  then  retire  into  the  haranu  Here 
they  remain  until  about  three  o'clock,  when  they  return  into  the 
hall,  see  company,  and  finish  their  business ;  for  with  these  people 
the  most  important  affairs  are  discussed  and  transacted  in  public 
Between  nine  and  ten  the  dinner,  or  principal  meal,  is  ser\'ed  up. 
This  chiefly  consists  ofpillarvs^  and  of  mutton  and  fowl,  dressed  m 
various   ways,  of  which,  however,  they   eat   but  moderately. 
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Wine  ihtj  never  taste  before  company ;  althoughi  in  private,  thej 
are  the  most  notorious  drunkards,  and  invariably  drink  before  thejr 
eat*  They  are  passionately  fond  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoke 
almost  incessantly,  from,  the  moment  they  rise  until  it  is  time  to  re- 
tire to  rest ;  it  constitutes,  indeed,  the  principal  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  a  man  of  fortune;  and  were  it  not  for  his  caleajij  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  how  he  could' poilsibly  spend  his  time.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  something  peculiarly  inconsist- 
ent in  the  character  of  the  Persian.  When  without  an  inducement 
to  exertion,  he  resigns  himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ease ;  and  the 
same  person  who,  with  his  calean  in  his  mouth,  would  appear  to 
pass  the  day  in  a  state  of  stupor,  when  roused  into  action  and 
mounted  on  his  horse,  will  ride  for  days  and  nights  without  inter- 
mission. Hunting  and  hawking,  as  well  as  various  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises,  are  their  favourite  amusements.  By  these  means,  their 
bodies  become  hardened  and  active ;  and  as  they  are  taught  to  ride 
from  their  youth,  they  manage  their  horses  with  great  boldness  and 
address.  They  frequently  use  the  warm  bath,  but  seldom  change 
Iheir  linen. 

**  The  Persian  women  are  comparatively  less  handsome  than  the 
men ;  but  as  a  stranger  and  a  christian  has  seldom  or  ever  an  op- 
portnnity  of  seeing  ladies  of  rank,  his  opinion,  of  course,  is  formed, 
m  a  great  degree,  from  those  of  the  lower  classes. 

**  Georgian  slaves  are  preferred  to  all  others.  These  women  are 
extremely  beautiful  and  full  of  animation,  but  excel  more  in  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  their  persons  than  in  the  regularity  of  their 
features.  They  are  sometimes  brought  from  their  native  country 
by  the  Armenian  merchants,  as  an  article  of  trade ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  carried  away  by  the  Persian  armies,  in  their  cAtf* 
fOtVBy  or  predatory  incursions  into  Oeorgia.  Their  price  varies 
according  to  the  supply  of  the  market ;  and  when  I  was  at  Tauris, 
in  1810,  a  young  and  beautiful  Georgian  girl  could  be  purchased 
fiir  about  eighty  pounds  sterling." 

Of  the  horses  of  this  country  Mr.  K.  speaks  with  admiration ; 
also  of  the  sheep,  the  poultry  and  the  game ;  but  tlie  beef  is  coarse» 
and  is  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  only.  The  revenue  does  not 
much  exceed  three  millions  :  the  tax  on  land  yields,  probably, 
about  two  thirds  of  this  sum ;  the  remainder  is  derived  from  im- 
posts, and  duties  on  merchandise.  The  military  power  is  an  un- 
disciplined rabble,  unfit  to  contend  with  regular  European  troops. 

Tney  seldom  shed  much  blood  in  their  engagements;  and  Mr. 
K.  mentions  a  battle  fought  while  he  was  in  the  country,  that 
lasted  ybur  daySy  yet,  although  ten  thousand  men  were  engaged 
on  each  side,  and  the  conflict  terminated  in  a  complete  route,  the 
whole  loss  was  hut  five  men  killed  and  wounded.  Predatory  excur- 
i«ions  are  the  favourite  warlike  exploits  of  the  Persians ;  what  ra* 
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vages  they  occasion  may  be  conjectured,  thougli  but  faintljr,  from 
the  following  instances.  The  first  describes  the  manners  of  four 
Persian  chiefs,  who  are  brothers,  but  at  variance. 

*^  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  detestable 
system  which  has  reduced  these  fine  countries  to  their  present 
state  of  barbarism,  I  will  here  relate  an  anecdote  of  one  of  these 
chiefs,  whom  Mr.  Monteith  and  myself  had  occasion  to  visiti  in  our 
way  from  Shtister  to  Shiraauzj  in  the  month  of  March,  1 8 1 0,  at  the 
time  when  the  first  crops  were  ready  for  the  sickle.     Our  road 
lying  through  the  district  of  Ram  HomuSy  and  not  far  from  the 
Tillages  of  three  of  the  brothers,  we  alternately  became  their 
guests.     On  the  second  day,  at  the  house  of  the  youngest  of  the 
four,  and  just  as  we  had  finished  our  breakfast,  he  came  into  the 
room  armed  and  equipped,  as  if  prepared  to  set  out  on  an  expe* 
dition.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  inquired  how  we  had  been 
treated  by  his  relation  on  the  preceding  day,  and  without  givmg 
us  time  to  reply,  added,  that  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  scurvy  dogy 
and  incapable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  hospitality,  he  would  give 
us  ample  revenge,  by  loading  our  cattle  (if  we  would  allow  them 
to  accompany  him  in  his  intended  excursion)  with  as  much  wheat 
and  barley  as  they  were  able  to  carry.     We  thanked  him  for  his 
generosity,  but  told  him,  that  as  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  had  been  entertained  by  his  brother,  we 
could  not  possibly  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind  offer.     He  shortly 
afterwards  withdrew,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  issued  forth  at  the 
head  of  his  adherents.     He  was  absent  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  returned,  towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  witli  an  immense 
booty.     The  quarrels  of  these  chiefs  not  unfrequently  prove  fatal 
to  themselves  and  to  their  followers.      They  are,  in  that  event, 
summoned  to  attend  the  tribunal  of  the  Beglerbeir  of  Ihbuhany 
and  he  whose  suit  is  sustained  with  the  largest  sum  of  money,  is 
in  no  fear  of  losing  his  cause." 

Such  are  the  internal  enemies  of  their  own  kin,  and  their  own 
country ;  which  the  government  is  too  weak  or  too  slotliful  to 
punish ! 

The  following  are  proofs  that  the  external  relations  of  this  peo- 
ple, or  at  least  of  their  border  provinces,  are  in  a  state  as  bar- 
fiarous  as  among  the  most  savage  tribes  of  the  most  savage 
nations. 

"  The  road  from  Cashan  to  Koom  winds  principally  along  the 
edge  of  the  Great  Salt  Dessert,  through  a  level  country,  depopu- 
lated and  laid  waste  by  the  inroads  of  the  Turkomans.  It  was  the 
custom  of  these  barbarians,  previous  to  the  reign  of  the  present 
king,  to  make  incursions  into  Persia^  in  parties  not  exceeding 
forty  or  fifty  men ;  when,  after  plundering  the  villages  and  massa- 
rreing  tlio  male  inhabitants,  they  carried  off  the  women  and  chil- 
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dren  as  ilaTes.  For  Hub  purpose,  each  Turkoman  was  atfendod 
hy  two  faorses,  which  were  as  regularlj  tramed  for  these  ckufowSf 
or  plundering  expeditions,  as  the  racers  in  Ehugland  are  to  run  «t 
JNennnarkd;  and  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  these  horses  have 
been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
Id  as  many  days. 

"  The  following  account,  ^ven  by  a  person  who  accompanied 
Hyder  Shah,  the  present  sovereign  of  Bokhara^  in  one  of  his  plun- 
dering expeditions,  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  those  predatory  excursions  are  conducted.  He  com- 
jnenced  his  journey  from  BokharOj  and  by  forced  marches 
reached  Merv  Shah  Jehan  in  ten  days.  Here  leaving  all  his  bag- 
gage, he  advanced  with  twenty  thousand  horses,  and  after  three 
moderate  marches  reached  the  banks  of  Tadsen.  In  these  marches 
the  troops  mounted  at  break  of  day,  and  rode  till  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  they  fed  their  horses  and  took  some  refiresh- 
ment  They  always  carried  seven  days'  barley  for  their  horses,  and 
a  sort  of  biscuit  and  jelly  made  from  grapes  for  themselves.  ^iPhef 
sbo  carried  several  days'  water,  of  Which  they  drank  but  sparin^y, 
and  only  allowed  their  horses  a  small  quantity  once  every  twenty- 
finir  hours.  They  mounted  again  after  evening  prayers,  and  rode 
tin  midnight.  When  they  readied  the  town  which  they  intended  to 
attack,  they  dismounted,  and  remained  quiet  till  mommg,  when  the 
g^tes  were  opened  and  the  inhabitants  came  out  with  their  cattle, 
&C.  The  city  was  then  ^ven  up  to  plunder,  and  the  men  carried 
into  slavery.  Shah  Hyder  has  made  ten  expeditions  of  this  kind 
into  Khorassan.  He  received  a  tenth  of  the  plunder,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  divided  equally  amongst  hin  followers." 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  POETRY  OF  HAMMOND. 

No  writer  in  our  language  has  written  with  more  tender  elegance 
than  Hammond,  if  a  living  author  perhaps  be  excepted;  and 
though  it  were  said  that  his  love,  his  woes,  his  sighs,  and  his  prayers, 
were  fictitious ;  that  he  threatened  to  kill  himself  when  he  meant 
to  live,  and  that  he  sung  of  being  in  despair  when  he  was  perfectly 
Iiappy  and  contented,  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  his  ima^ 
natkin  was  not  soft  and  persuasive ;  that  his  language  was  not  melo- 
dious and  appropriate,  or  that  his  images  were  not,  in  the  highest 
degree,  affecting  and  pathetic.  If  praise  be  denied  to  him  whose 
topics  are  imaginary,  though  his  descriptions  are  natural,  to  whom 
shall  it  be  given  ?  Poetry  isperfect  in  j^nqiortion  as' it  Js  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  life,  of  things  that  are  real  and  probeUe ;  and 
if  h  can  be  shown,  as  surely  it  may  be  shown,  that  slithers  have 
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written  upon  fictitious  subjects^  with  a  warmth  and  ex[ 
the  mlitj  could  not  MNre  inflipired  in  a  higher  degree,  the  i^-eatest 
praise  will  be  due  to  that  skill  which  hides  the  art  by  which  we 
are  made  to  believe  in  representations  that  have  no  foundation  but 
in  the  poet's  fancy. 

TicKell,  in  his  elegy  upon  the  death  of  Addison,  has  these 
lines: 

Slow  oomci  the  Yene  that  real  nief  infpirei ; 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  ? 

And  the  question  is  asked  with  a  plausibility  of  troth  which 
deceives  the  reader  into  an  assent  of  what  is  implied  by  it.  But 
if  there  be  any  justice  in  the  opinion,  that  what  we  feel  most  we 
can  best  express,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  deepest  grief  should  not 
be  uttered  with  the  deepest  pathos.  At  aO  events,  if  neither 
vbionary  nor  real  sorrows  can  oe  truly  depicted ;  if  the  one  must 
be  frigid,  and  the  other  insufficient,  where  are  we  to  look  for  that 
which  poetry  has  always  been  supposed  capable  of  giving— -a 
▼ivid  transcript  of  our  feelings  ?  We  must  reiorm  our  notions  of 
the  power  of  language  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  and 
feceive  words  cmly  as  tokens  of  imaginary  value. 

Johnson,  whose  mental  perception  was  often  as  defective  as  his 
TOual  one,  has  attempted  to  deride  the  plaintive  effusions  of  Ham» 
mond'a  muse,  by  talking  of  their  peckntry ;  but  I  suppose  no 
reader  will  be  disposed  to  defer  very  implicitly  to  his  opinions 
upon  a  question  of  amatory  feeling.  The  first  requisite  to  excel* 
knee  is  to  understand  ^e  subject  we  are  discussing;  and  I 
doubt  if  Johnson  knew  much  of  love  in  its  refined  state.  His  was 
a  mind  formed  to  embrace  the  vast,  but  not  to  seize  the  minute ; 
and  though  he  wrote  verses  which  mentioned  love  in  all  its  lan- 
guishing sensibility  of  desire,  I  suspect  his  images  were  borrowed 
from  writers  who  had  been  faithful  to  nature,  and  whom  to  imitate, 
therefwe,  could  not  be  to  err.  What  his  notions  of  this  passion 
were,  may  be  easQy  inferred  from  various  parts  of  his  writings ; 
especially  firom  Rasselas,  and  his  observations  upon  Fope'nfU^gg 
on  the  Death  of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Ldidy.  Tet,  it  is  upon 
record,  that  he  was  susceptible  of  amorous  fondness ;  of  a  sort  of 
sensual  dalliance,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  love  in  its  state  of 
purity.  Such  lascivious  endearments  have  not  even  the  quality  of 
rope's  description  of  lust,  which, 

ThrcNigh  some  eerlain  strainers  veil  refined* 
Its  gentle  loye  that  charms  all  -woman  kind. 

Let  us  not  wonder  that  such  a  man^  should  indistinctly  compre- 
hend the  delicate  sentiments  of  a  writer  like  Hammond,  or  that 
he  shoidd  hkve  pronounced  oi  his  elegies  that  they  have  *<imther 
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punon,  nature,  nor  manners,"  which  surely  he  could  not  have 
dcMie  had  he  read,  or  if  he  read,  bad  he  been  capable  of  feelmg,  the 
beautiful  strain  of  thought  and  expression  which  peculiarly  diatin* 
guishes  the  thirteenth  elegy.  Is  there  not  nature  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing stanza: 

Let  others  buy  the  cold,  unloving  maad. 

In  fore'd  embraces  act  the  tyrant's  part ; 
While  I  their  selfish  luxury  upbnud. 

And  soorn  the  person  irhere  I  doubt  the  hewU-^Ele^if  12. 

May  we  not  believe  there  is  truth  in  the  following : 

No  Tirgin's  easy  faith  I  e'er  bctrajr'dy 

My  tongue  ne'er  boasted  of  a  feign'd  embrace ; 
No  poisons  in  the  cup  have  I  convey'd, 

Nor  veii'd  destruetion  urith  a  firiendly  faoew— £i?^  IV. 

And  is  there  not  passion  in  these  stanzas : 

Ah,  gentle  door,  attend  my  humble  eally 

Nor  let  thy  soundii^  hinfce  our  thefts  betray ; 
§o  all  my  curses  far  from  thee  shall  faO, 

We  angry  lorers  mean  not  what  we  say. 

Remember  now  the  flow'ry  wreaths  I  p^re, 
.  When  first  I  told  thee  of.  my  bold  deau^es ; 
Nor  thou,  O  Cynthia,  fear  the  watehfnl  slave, 
Vb  s  V t  will  favour  what  herself  faispircs. 

She  guides  the  youth  who  see  not  where  they  tread, 

She  shows  the  virgin  how  to  turn  the  door; 
SofUy  to  steal  from  on  her  silent  bed. 

And  not  a  step  betray  her  on  the  floor. 

The  fearless  lover  wants  no  beams  of  liffht. 

The  robber  knows  him,  nor  obstructs  his  way ; 
Sacred  he  wanders  through  the  pathless  nighty 

Belongs  to  Venus,  and  eain  nerer  stray. 

I  scorn  the  chilling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 
Nor  heed  cold  watehings  o'er  the  dewy  ground ; 

If  all  the  hanlships  I  for  ioYe  sustain. 
With  love's  viotoriousjoysatlastbe  crown^dj'^Elegy  K 

That  Johnson  should  have  attempted  to  degrade  such  poetry 
as  this,  may  displease,  but  need  not.  excite  our  suiprise,  when  we 
recdlect  that  Burleigh  thought  Spenser  a  mere  ballad^naker ;  that 
liocke  regarded  Blackmore  as  the  greatest  genius,  except  Miltoui 
which  this  country  had  produced,''^'  and  that  Gray,  in  a  letter  to 

*  See  his  eorrespondcoce  with  Mr.  Molineux,  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  Locke,  '*Bffr. 
Churchill  favoured  me  with  the  present  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  King  Arthur. 
I  had  read  P.  Arthur  before,  and  read  it  with  admiration,  which  is  not  at  aU  lessened 
hy  this  second  piece.  All  our  En^th  PoeU  ^MiHon  excepted)  have  been  mere 
baUa&makere  m  compariton  to  J^m."— ^o  this,  Loeke  replied,  *<  I  shall,  when  I 
see  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  discourse  him  as  you  desire.  There  »#,  f -with  pleasure  Jlnd, 
a  etraiure  harmony  throughout^  between  your  thoughto  and^nine'*  And  in  another 
letter,  be  says  Uiat  Sir  Richard  shows  as  great  etrength  and  penetration  of  ^'«c^ 
mcnt,  as  hb  poetry  ehowtJHghts  of  fancy. 
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Mason,  speaks  of  the  Nouvelle  Hdoise  of  Rousseau  in  lerau  of 
ridicule  and  sarcastic  contempt.      Such  are  the  diversities  of 
opinion  among  mankind ;  and  so  utterly  may  one  mad  differ  fion 
^  the  rest  of  his  fellow  creatures  upon  a  question  of  mere  taste. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HUBiMING-BIRD. 

[From  a  retifew  of  Dr.  Sluiw't  Genend  Zook^.3 


•  i 


The  brilliant  and  lively  race  of  humming-birds,  so  remarkable 
at  once  for  their  beautiful  colours  and  diminutive  sise,  are  the  pe- 
culiar natives  of  the  American  continent,  and  adjoining  islands,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  principally  confined  to  the  hotter  regions. 
Their  vivacity,  swiftness,  and  singular  appearance,  unite  in  ren- 
dering them  the  admiration  of  mankind ;  while  thev  colours  are  so 
radiant,  that  it  b  not  by  comparing  them  with  the  analogous  hues 
of  other  birds  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  with  proprie^  their 
peculiar  splendour,  but  by  the  more  exaited  brilliancy  of  polished 
metals  and  precious  stones ;  the  ruby,  the  garnet,  the  sapphire, 
the  emerald,  the  topaz,  and  polished  gold,  being  considered  as  the 
most  proper  objects  of  elucidation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  imagined  that  all  the  species  of  hum- 
ming-birds are  thus  decorated :  some  being  even  obscure  in  their 
colours,  and,  instead  of  the  prevailing  splendour  of  the  major  part 
of  the  genus,  exhibiting  only  a  faint  appearance  of  a  golden  green 
tinge,  diffused  over  the  brown  or  purplish  colour  of  the  back  and 
wings.  The  genus  is  of  great  extent,  and,  in  order  that  the  species 
may  with  greater  readiness  be  investigated,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  divide  them  into  two  sections,  viz.  the  curve-billed,  and 
the  straight-billed.  The  exact  limits  of  the  two  divisions  are, 
however,  difficult  to  determine. 

The  mode  of  life  in  the  huouning-birds  appears  to  be  uniform. 
They  live  by  absorbing  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers,  which  they 
extract  with  their  tubular  tongue,  and  though  small  insects  are  mi 
to  have  been  sometimes  observed  in  their  stomachs,  yet  this  seema 
rather  accidental  than  regular  or  natural. 

A  magnificent  work  has  lately  appeared  on  this  genus,  by  Messrs. 
Viellot  and  Audebert,  in  which  a  laudable  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhibit  the  splendour  of  the  natural  colours,  by  means  of  pow- 
der or  shell  gold,  impressed  on  the  plates.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  has  not  succeeded,  in  all  instances,  as  completely  as  might 
be  wislied.  The  work,  however,  is  extremely  valuable,  not  only 
as  containing  good  figures  of  the  major  part  of  the  establkhed  spe- 
cies, but  also  of  numerous  varieties,  and  is  preceded  by  an  elabo- 
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nt€  and  ii^niouB  disquisitioD,  relative  to  the  Btracture  of  tbe  fea» 
tfaenii  and  manj  other  particulars. 

,  It  may  not  be  unamusing  to  the  reader  to  place  afler  this  the 
parallel  account  of  Buffon,  which, though  not  in  the  mostfull-dressed 
style  of  the  author,  contains  one  or  two  passages  which  remind 
one  of  Sterne's  wig  ^'  immersed  in  the  ocean,"  when  contrasted 
with  the  more  English  style  of  Dr.  Shaw.  We  quote  Buflbn 
from  an  English  translation,  not  happening  to  have  the  original  at 
liand. 

**  Of  all  animated  beingps,  the  iQy-bird  {(Hseau  mouchey  angl. 
humming-butl)  is  the  most  elegant  in  its  form,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant in  its  colours.  The  precious  stones  and  metals  polished  by 
our  art  eamnot  be  compared  to  this  jewel  of  nature.  Her  miniature 
productions  are  ever  the  most  wonderful ;  she  has  placed  it  in  the 
order  of  birds,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  magnitude;  but  all  the 
talents  which  are  only  shared  among  the  others,  nimbleness,  rapi- 
dity, sprigbtliness,  grace,  and  rich  decoration,  she  has  bestowed 
profusely  upon  this  little  favourite.  The  emerald,  the  ruby,  the 
topaz,  sparkle  in  its  plmnage^'^  which  is  never  soiled  by  the  dust 
of  tbe  ground.  It  inhabits  the  air ;  it  flutters  from  flower  to  flower; 
it  breathes  (heir  freshness ;  it  feeds  on  their  nectar,  and  resides  in 
climates  where  they  blow  in  perpetual  succession. 

**  It  is  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  new  world  that  all  the  species  of 
fly-birds  are  found.  They  are  numerous,  and  seem  conGned 
between  the  two  tropics ;  for  those  which  penetrate  in  summer 
within  the  temperate  zones  make  but  a  short  stay.  They/oUow 
the  course  of  the  sun ;  with  him  they  advance  and  retire ;  they 
fly  on  the  wings  of  tlie  zephyr^  to  wanton  in  eternal  spring.^^ 

At  this,  raethinks,  we  hear  a  French  critic  exclaim,  exquisite, 
beautiful,  delightful  vein  of  eloquence !  Not  so  the  more  phleg- 
matic English.     The  bu'd-orator  proceeds: 

**  The  Indians,  struck  with  the  dazzle  and  glow  of  the  colours  of 
these  brilliant  birds,  have  named  them  the  beams  or  locks  of  the 
m^9tn.f  The  Spaniards  call  them  tomineos^  on  account  of  their 
P^Aninutive  size,  tomine  signifying  a  weight  of  twelve  grains.  I 
saw,  says  Nieremberg,  one  of  these  birds  weighed  with  its  nest, 
and  the  whole  together  did  not  amount  to  two  tomines.  The 
smaller  species  do  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  the  great  gad-fly,  or  the 
thickness  of  the  drone.  Their  bill  is  a  fine  needle^  and  their  tongue 
a  delicate  thread :  their  little  black  eyes  resemble  two  brilliant 
points ;  the  feathers  of  their  wings  are  so  thin  as  to  look  transpa- 
rent; hardly  can  the  feet  be  perceived,  so  short  are  they  and  so 
•talder;  and  these  are  little  used,  for  they  rest  only  during  the 

*  Just  now  they  were  unequal  to  iX^^^Bev. 
t  Laet.  Ind.  OeokU  L.5.  p.  S56. 
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iiight.  Their  flight  is  buzzing,  continued  and  rapid.  Marcgimve 
compares  the  noise  of  their  wings  to  the  whirr  of  a  spioning-irhe^; 
so  rapid  is  the  quiver  of  their  pinions,  that,  when  the  bird  halts  in 
the  air,  it  seems  at  once  deprived  of  motion  and  life.  Thus  it 
rests  a  few  seconds  beside  a  flower,  and  again  shoots  to  another 
like  a  gleam.  It  visits  them  all,  thrusting  its  little  tongue  into 
their  bosom,  and  caressbigthmi  with  its  wit^s;  it  never  settles, 
but  it  never  quite  abandons  them.  Its  playful  inconstancy  malti- 
plies  its  innocent  pleasures ;  for  the  dalliance  of  this  liUU  mfer  qf 
jlowers  never  spoils  their  beauiy.^^ 

Bravo,  M.  le  Comte !  a  little  French  gallantry  to  crown  all ! 
Goldsmith,  though  an  excellent  poet,  is  not  halt  so  poeticaL  He 
siiys,  with  more  precision  perhaps  than  any  othw  describer : 

"  They  who  imagine  they  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  little  tribe 
of  Manikin  birds,  [he  probably  includes  the  Creepers,]  from  the 
pictures  we  have  of  them,  will  find  themselves  deceived,  when 
they  compare  their  draughts  with  nature.  The  shining  greens, 
the  changeable  purples,  and  the  glossy  reds,  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  pencil;  and  very  far  beyond  the  cobured  print,  which  b 
but  a  poor  substitute  to  painting.'* — Ahim.  Nahirej.Bird8f  Part 
IF.  Clutp.  6. 

Dr.  S.  has  very  properly  cautioned  his  readers  that  they  are 
not  to  expect  an  equal  degree  of  brilliancy  in  all  the  huinming-bpda, 
and  that  some  are  even  of  dusky  colours.  Nor  are  they  all  so 
very  minute  in  size.  The  topaz-throated  humming-bird,  the  moet 
splendid  of  the  tribe  in  plumage,  is  at  least  equal  to  the  wren  in 
the  size  of  its  bodv,:  ana  if  measured  from  the  bill  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  Unigest  tailfeathers,  is  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 
Bufibo  abhorred  artificial  system,  the  consequence  of  which  8a{Nent 
opinion  is,  that  he  has  made  endless  confusion.  In  the  part  of 
his  work  now  before  us,  he  has  separated  the  colibris  from  tne  fly« 
butls,  though  in  the  original  language  of  Brazil  they  have  but 
one  common  name ;  and  are  in  fact  not  to  be  distinguished. 


* 


THE  TITLE  OF  ESQUIBE. 

[From  the  European  Magaane.] 


SIR, 


Thb  decision  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on  a  late  occasion, 
respecting  Esquires,  will,  no  doubt,  spread  a  very  great  alarm 
among  that  very  numerous  and  unlimited  body,  although  perha|Mi 
it  will  surprise  no  person  of  legal  or  heraldic  knowledge.  By  that 
decision,  a  man  in  trade,"^  who  was  titled  Esquire,  was  not  suffered 


*  A  brewer  it  Biehiiioiid. 
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to  jcmtify  bail,  because  he  had  assumed  a  title  to  which  he  had  no 
right;  and  by  the  same  decision,  I  should  presume,  that  all  other 
Ic^  instruments,  in  which  the  same  title  (without  a  right)  occurs, 
must  be  invalid. 

If  one  consequence  of  this  decision  shall  be  a  diminution  in  the 
munber  of  Esquires,  it  will  surely  be  followed  by  a  great  depre- 
ciation of  personal  vanity;  by  which,  however,  the  public  at 
large  will  be  gi^t  gainers.  We  are  literally  overrun  with 
Esquires ;  and  if  some  measures  are  not  adopted  to  lessen  their 
numbers,  a  species  of  equality  will  be  established,  more  harmless, 
perfaiqpB,  but  surely  as  absurd,  as  that  with  which  the  French 
Revolution  once  threatened  the  world.  Besides  the  general  manu- 
fiM:tare  of  Esquires,  there  are  sundry  times,  when  an  extra  num- 
b^  are  let  hx>se  upon  the  public,  either  by  an  insolvent  act,  or — 
at  the  Old  Bailey— by  proclamation. 

Let  m  not,  however,  suppose  that  IQsquire  is  a  title  of  no  value, 
because  it  has  been  so  very  liberally  bestowed  on  those  who  have 
not.  a  ri^t  to  it.  On  a  careful  inquiry,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt, 
whether  our  nominal  Esquires,  whose  titles  are  to  be  found  on  the 
backs  of  letters,  and  in  subscription  lists,  are  above  a  century  old. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  whettier  they  can  be  traced  quite  so  far.  It  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  inspect  an  immense  quantity  of  manuscript  cof- 
lespondence  during  the  above  period ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  Tradesmen  ESsquires  much  above  70  or  80  years.  Before 
Aat  time,' the  title  belonged  to  a  certain  class,  or  certain  classes  of 
persons,  whom  I  shall  pow  enumerate,  and  reserve  what  I  have  to  . 
say  respecting  the  new  Esquires  for  another  letter. 

That  much  ignorance  should  prevail  on  thb  subject,  is  not  more 
wonderful  than  ignorance  on  any  other  subject,  where  the  means 
of  knowledge  are  neglected.  Not  many  weeks  are  passed  since 
we  heard  of  the  shocking  barbarity  of  taking  a  dead  corpse  out  of 
a  coflhi',  from  an  idea  that  it  might  be  arrested.  If  we  err  in  a 
nuitter  so  clearly  decided,  we  must  not  be  surprised  at  mistakes  to 
wh(ch  long  custom  has  given  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  pro- 
priety. 

The  title  of  Esquire  is  a  title  of  honour,  above  a  gentleman,  and 
below  a  knight.  It  served  anciently  to  denote  such  as  were 
bearers  of  arms,  of  carried  the  shield,  {armigeri  or  scutarii,)  and  . 
was  accordingly  considered  as  a  name  of  charge  and  office  only. 
It  stands  upon  record,  however,  that  this  degree  was,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  lY.  an  order  conferred  by  the  king»  by  putting  about 
the  party's  neck  a  collar  of  SS.  and  giving  a  pair  of  silver  spurs. 
Gower,  the  poet,  appears  from  his  effigies  in  St.  Saviour's  church, 
Bouthwark,  to  have  been  an  Esquire  by  creation.  On  the  aoces- 
sion  of  Henry  Y .  a  statute  was  passed,  which  ordained,  that  in^aU 
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cases  where  process  of  outlawry  lay,  the  additioiis  of  the  estate 
degree,  or  profession,  of  the  defendant  should  be  inserted ;  tins 
made  it  necessary  to  ascertain  who  was  entitled  to  this  degree; 
and  it  is  now  universally  agreed,  by  those  who  are  conversant  in 
titles  of  honour,  that  there  are  seven  sorts  of  Esquires. 

1 .  Esquires  of  the  king's  body,  limited  to  thenumber  of  fionr, 
and  well  known  at  St.  James's;  so  that  it  is  not  necessaiyto 
describe  more  particularly  this  very  small  number. 

2.  The  eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons  mcoei* 
Rively. 

3.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  youngest  sons  of  barons,  and  othen  cf 
the  greater  nobility. 

4.  Such  as  the  king  invests  with  the  collar  of  SS.  as  the  kiap 
at  arms,  heralds,  &c«  There  are  some  modifications  in  this  daai» 
which,  for  my  general  purpose,  are  not  necessary  to  be  specified. 

5.  Esquires  of  the  Knights  of  the  bath,  being  their  attoidairiB 
on  their  installation :  these  must  bear  coat-armour  according  to  the 
law  of  arms,  and  are  Elsquu^s  for  life,  and  so  are  their  eldest  sook 

6.  Sheriffs  of  counties  and  justices  of  peace,  (with  this  distiMy- 
tion,  that  a  sheriff,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  ofllce,  is  ia 
Esquire  for  life,  but  a  justice  of  the  peace  only  so  long  as  he  can* 
tinues  in  the  commission,)  and  all  those  who  bear  special  office  ia 
the  king*s  household,  as  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  cwen^ 
sewers,  cupbearers,  pensioners,  Serjeants  at  arms,  and  aD  tbat 
have  any  near  ot  special  dependence  on  the  kmg's  royal  penni^ 
and  aire  not  knighted :  also  captains  in  the  wars,  recorded  in  the 
king's  lists.     (This  includes  generals,  colonels,  &c.) 

Lasdy,  r.  Counsellors  at  law,  bachelors  of  divinity,  law,  and 
physic :  mayors  of  towns  are  reputed  as  Esquires,  or  equal  to 
Esquires,  though  not  really  so.  It  is  also  a  privilege  to  any  of 
the  king's  ordinary  or  nearest  attendants,  who  if  he  serve  in  tlie 
place  of  an  Esquire,  he  is  absolutely  an  Esquire  by  that  lervice; 
tor  it  is  the  place  that  dignifies  the  periKon,  and  not  the  person  tlie 
place. 

Now,  Sir,  as  these  are  the  only  persons  who  have  a  r^t  to 
the  title  of  Esquires,  I  shall  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  detefnte 
how  many  of  pur  new  Esquires  possess  the  above  right    - 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

BLUEMANT£K 


« 
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UTERATURE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Mad.  de  Stael] 

Not  knowing  anjr  thing  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians, 
Mad.  de  Stael  takes  the  Greeks  for  the  first  inventors  of  liters* 
^ure— and  explains  many  of  their  peculiarities  by  that  supposition^ 
The  Brst  development  of  talent,  she  says,  is  in  poetry ;  and  the 
first  poetry  consists  in  the  rapturous  description  of  striking  objects 
in  nature,  or  of  the  actions  and  exploits  that  are  then  thought  of 
the  greatest  importance.  There  is  fittle  reflection — ^no  nice  deve* 
If^meot  of  feehng  or  character — and  no  sustained  strain  of  tender- 
sess  or  moral  emotion  in  this  primitive  poetiy ;  which  charms 
dmost  entirely  by  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  its  colouring — 
he  spirit  and  naturalness  of  its  representations— and  the  air  qf 
reedom  and  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed.  This 
ras  the  age  of  Homer.  After  that,  though  at  a  long  interval, 
:ame  the  age  of  Pericles :  when  human  nature  was  a  little  mere 
(tudied  and  regarded,  and  poetry  received,  accordingly,  a  certain 
»st  of  thoughtfulness,  and  an  air  of  labours-eloquence  began  to 
le  artful,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  to  be  subjects  of  inves* 
^tion.  This,  therefore,  was  the  era  of  the  tragedians,  the 
irators,  and  the  first  ethical  philosophers.  Last  came  the  age  of 
llexander,  when  science  had  superseded  fancy,  and  all  the  talent 
if  the  country  was  turned  to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy.  This, 
Ifad.  de  Stael  thinks,  is  the  natural  progress  of  literature  in  all 
;ountries ;  and  that  of  the  Greeks  is  only  distinguished  by  their 
laving  been  the  first  that  pursued  it,  and  by  tlie  peculiarities  of 
heir  mythology,  and  their  political  relations. 

The  state  of  society  in  these  early  times,  was  such  as  to  im- 
iress  very  strongly  on  the  mind  those  objects  and  occurrences 
rhich  formed  the  first  materials  of  poetry.  The  intercourse 
rith  distant  countries  being  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  legends  of 
he  traveUer  were  naturally  invested  with  more  than  the  modem 
illowance  of  the  marvellous.  The  smallness  of  the  civilized  states 
»nnected  every  individual  with  its  leaders,  and  made  him  per- 
Kmally  a  debtor  for  the  protection  which  their  prowess  aiibnied 
lom  the  robbers  and  wild  beasts  which  then  infested  the  unsub- 
lued  earth.  Gratitude  and  terror,  therefore,  combined  to  excite 
he  spirit  of  enthusiasm ;  and  the  same  ignorance  which  imputed 
o  the  direct  agency  of  the  Gods  the  more  rare  and  dreadful  phe- 
lomena  of  nature,  gave  a  character  of  supernatural  greatness  ta. 
he  reported  exploits  of  their  heroes.  Philosophy,  which  has  led 
0  the  exact  investigation  of  causes,  has  robbed  the  \mr\d  of  muf  h 

Vol.  II.  Nerv  fSerteT^i  :f2 
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of  its  sublimitj ;  and  by  preventing  us  from  believing  much,  and 
from  wondering  at  anj  thing,  has  taken  away  half  our  enthusiasm, 
and  more  than  half  our  admiration. 

The  purity  of  taste  which  characterizes  the  very  earliest 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  us  more  difficult  to  be  accounted 
for.  Mad.  de  Stael  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  their 
copious  mythology ;  and  the  eternal  presence  of  those  Gods— 
which,  though  always  about  men,  were  always  above  them — and 
gave  a  tone  of  dignity  or  elegance  to  the  whole  scheme  of  their 
existence.  Their  tragedies  were  acted  in  temples — in  the  presence 
of  the  Gods,  the  fate  of  whose  descendants  they  commemorated, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  religious  solemnities  instituted  in  their  honour. 
The  legends,  in  like  manner,  related  to  the  progeny  of  the  im- 
mortals: and  their  feasts«-their  dwellings — ^their  fiBirming— their 
battles— and  every  incident  and  occupation  of  their  daily  life  bemg 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  some  presiding  deity,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  a  vulgar  or  inelegant  manner; 
and  the  nobleness  of  their  style,  therefore,  appeared  to  result  natu- 
rally fix>m  the  elegance  of  their  mythology. 

Now,  even  if  we  could  pass  over  the  obvbus  objection,  that  this 
mythology  was  itself  a  creature  of  the  same  poetical  imagination 
which  it  is  here  supposed  to  have  modified,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe,  that  though  the  circumstances  here  alluded  to  may  ac- 
count for  the  raised  and  lofty  tone  of  the  Grecian  poetry,  and  for 
the  exclusion  of  low  or  familiar  life  from  their  dramatic  represent- 
ations, it  will  not  explain  the  far  more  substantial  indications  of 
pure  taste  afforded  by  the  absence  of  all  that  gross  exaggeratioi^ 
violent  incongruity,  and  tedious  and  childish  extravagance,  which 
are  found  to  deform  the  primitive  poetry  of  most  oUier  nations. 
The  Hindoos,  for  example,  have  a  mythology  at  least  as  copious 
and  still  more  constantly  interwoven  with  every  action  of  their 
lives :  but  their  legends  are  the  very  models  of  bad  taste ;  and 
unite  all  the  detestable  attributes  of  obscurity,  puerility,  insuffera- 
ble tediousness,  and  the  most  revolting  and  abominable  absurdity. 
The  poetry  of  the  northern  bards  is  not  more  commendable :  but 
the  Greeks  are  wonderfully  rational  and  moderate  in  all  their  works 
of  imagination;  and  speak,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  degree  of 
justness  and  brevity,  which  is  only  the  more  marvellous,  when  it 
is  considered  how  much  religion  had  to  do  in  the  business.    A 
better  explanation,  perhaps,  of  their  superiority,  may  be  derived 
from  recollecting  that  the  sins  of  affectation,  and  injudicious  eflbrt, 
really  cannot  be  committed  where  there  are  no  models  to  be  at 
once  copied  and  a%'oided.     The  first  writers  naturally  took  posses- 
hion  of  what  was  most  striking,  and  most  capable  of  producmg 
effect  in  nature  and  in  incident.     Their  successors,  consequently^ 
found  these  occupied ;  and  were  obliged,  for  the  credit  of  their 
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origiDality,  to  produce  something  which  should  be  difierent,  at 
least,  if  not  better,  than  their  originals.  They  had  not  only  to 
adhere  to  nature,  therefore,  but  to  avoid  representing  her  exactly 
18  she  had  been  represented  by  the  ancients ;  and  when  they  could 
not  accomplish  both  these  objects,  they  contrived,  at  least,  to 
oiake  sure  of  the  last.  The  Greeks  had  but  one  task  to  perform: 
they  were  in  no  danger  of  comparisons,  or  imputations  of  plagia- 
rism ;  and  wrote  down  whatever  struck  them  as  just  and  impres- 
sive, without  fear  of  finding  that  they  had  been  stealing  from  a 
predecessor.  The  wide  world,  in  short,  was  before  them,  unap- 
propriated and  unmarked  by  any  preceding  footstep ;  and  they 
took  their  way,  without  hesitation,  oy  the  most  airy  heights  and 
ninny  valleys ;  while  those  who  came  after,  found  it  so  seamed 
ind  crossed  with  tracks  in  which  they  were  forbidden  to  tread,  that 
fhey  were  frequently  driven  to  make  the  most  fantastic  circuits  and 
ibnipt  descents  to  avoid  them. 

r  The  characteristic  defects  of  the  early  Greek  poetry  are  all 
to  be  traced  to  the  same  general  causes^-the  peculiar  state  of 
society,  and  that  newness  to  which  they  were  indented  for  its  prin- 
i^ipal  beauties.  They  describe  every  thing,  because  nothing  had 
been  previously  described ;  and  encumber  their  whole  diction  with 
epithets  that  convey  no  information.  There  Ib  no  reach  of 
thought,  or  fineness  of  sensibility,  because  refleraon  had  not  yet 
iwakened  the  deeper  sympathies  of  their  nature ;  and  we  are  per- 
Mtually  shocked  with  the  imperfections  of  their  morality,  and  the 
ndelicacy  of  their  aSections,  because  society  had  not  subsisted 
long  enough  inpeace  and  security  to  develop  those  finer  sources 
>f  emotion.  Those  defects  are  most  conspicuous  in  every  thing 
hat  relates  to  women.  They  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  that  mix- 
ore  of  friendship,  veneration,  and  desire,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
irord  love,  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  The  love  of  the 
Grreek  tragedians  is  a  species  of  insanity  or  frenzy — a  blind  and 
angovernable  impulse  inflicted  by  the  Gods  in  their  vengeance, 
ind  leading  its  humiliated  victim  to  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of 
snormities.  Racine,  in  his  Plmdre^  has  ventured  to  exhibit  a 
bve  of  this  description  on  a  modem  stage ;  but  the  softenings  of 
delicate  feeling — the  tenderness  and  profound  aflSiction  which  he 
has  been  forced  to  add  to  the  fatal  impulse  of  the  original  charac- 
ter, show,  more  strongly  than  any  thing  else,  the  radical  difference 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  conception  of  the  passion. 

The  political  institutions  of  Greece  had  also  a  remarkable  effect 
on  their  literature;  and  nothing  can  show  this  so  strongly  as  the 
striking  contrast  between  Athens  and  Sparta— -placed  under  the 
same  sky — ^with  the  same  language  and  religion^-and  yet  so  op- 
riosite  in  their  government  and  in  their  literary  pursuits.  The  ru- 
ing passion  of  the  Athenians  was  that  of  amusement;  for,  though 
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Aristotle,  proceeded  upon  the  radical  error  of  substituting  hypo- 
thesis for  observation.     That  eminent  person  first  showed  the  use 
and  the  necessity  of  analysis ;  and  did  uifinitely  more  fw  posterity 
than  all  the  mystics  that  went  before  him.     As  their  states  were 
small^  and  their  domestic  life  inelegant,  men  seem  to  have  been 
considered  almost  exclusively  in  their  relation  to  the  public.-— > 
There  b,  accordingly,  a  noble  air  of  patriotism  and  devotedness 
to  the  common  weal  in  all  the  morality  of  thef  ancients ;  and  though 
Socrates  set  the  example  of  fixing  the  principles  of  virtue  for  pri- 
vate life,  the  ethics  of  riato,  and  Xenophon,  and  Zeno,  and  most 
of  the  other  philosophers,  are  little  else  than  treatises  of  political 
duties.     In  modem  times,  from  the  prevalence  of  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  the  great  extent  of  societies,  men  are  very  generally 
quite  loosened  from  their  relations  with  the  public,  and  are  but  too 
much  engrossed  with  their  private  interests  and  affections.     Thb 
may  be  venial,  when  they  merely  forget  the  state  by  which  they 
are  forgotten ;  but  it  is  base  and  fatal,  when  they  are  guided  by 
those  interest  in  the  few  public  functions  they  have  still  to  pe^ 
form.     After  all,  the  morality  of  the  Greeks  was  very  clumsy 
and  imperfect.     In  political  science,  the  variety  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  the  perpetual  play  of  war  and  negotiation,  had  made 
them  more  expert.     Their  historians  narrate  with  spirit  and  siok 
plicity ;  and  this  is  their  merit.     They  make  scarcely  any  reflec- 
tions ;  and  are  marvellously  indifferent  as  to  vice  or  virtue.  They 
record  the  most  atrocious  and  most  heroic  actions*— the  most  dis- 
gusting crimes  and  most  exemplary  generosity — with  the  same 
tranquil  accuracy  with  which  they  would  describe  the  succession 
of  storms  and  sunshine.     Thucydides  is  somewhat  of  a  higher 
pitch ;    but  the  immense  difference  between  him  and  Tacitus 
proves,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  general  reasoning,  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  interim  in  the  powers  of  refiectioQ 
and  observation,  and  how  near  the  Greeks,  with  all  their  boasted 
attainments,  should  be  placed  to  the  intellectual  infancy  of  the 
!«pecies.     In  all  their  productions,  indeed,  the  fewness  of  their 
ideas  is  remarkable ;    and  their  most  impressive  writings  may  be 
compared  to  the  music  of  certain  rude  nations,  which  produces 
the  most  astonishing  effects  by  the  combination  of  not  more  than 
fomr  or  five  simple  notes. 
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ON  THE  SALT  mNES  OF  ^VI£UCSKA,  IN  POLAND. 

[^Piartly  extracted  from  the  Memoin  of  the  Royal  Aeademj  of  Seieneea  at  Parity 

for  the  year  17oS.] 

Wheiv  naturalists  travel,  they  behave  in  a  different  manner  from 
lather  travellers,  particularly  by  diminishing  the  marvellous,  which 
the  latter,  not  duly  informed,  or  for  want  of  accuracy  and  attention 
in  their  observations,  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  blending  with  a 
great  number  of  points  in  natural  history.  This  diminution,  how* 
ever,  does  not  deprive  any  of  the  objects  of  their  real  value,  being 
often  more  than  compensated  by  important  obser\'ations,  which 
eyes  accustomed  to  natur^  inquiries  know  how  to  substitute  to  the 
fables  which  descriptions  of  this  sort  have  been  loaded  with. 

The  narrative  ofM.  Guettard's  journey  into  Poland  will  furnish 
Ufi  with  examples  of  what  is  here  advanced ;  but  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  description  of  the  famous  salt  mines  of  Wielicska, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  Few  travellers  have 
gone  near  these  mmes  without  visiting  them ;  but,  it  seems,  the 
chief  view  of  all  of  them,  in  the  accounts  they  have  given,  was  to 
carry,  as  it  were,  the  reader  out  of  the  world,  and  feed  hb  curiosity 
with  mere  illusions.  The  imagination  of  poets  never  produced 
any  thing  so  singular  as  what  most  travellers  have  said  of  these 
mines.  Some  have  made  abodes  of  them  nearly  resembling  the 
hills  of  Homer  and  Virgil;  others  have  seen  there  glitteriog 
palaces,  with  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  and  worthy  of  being  man« 
iioos  for  the  gods  of  Olympus:  others,  in  fine,  have  observed 
there  rivers,  towns,  churches,  and  a  numerous  people  all  bom  in 
fiiose  subterraneous  cavities,  and  of  which  several  have  died  far 
advanced  in  years,  without  having  ever  seen  the  light  of  day.  In 
a  word,  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  together  with  the  fertile  or 
afinghted  imagination  of  travellers,  have  made  such  dissimilar 
pictures  of  these  mines,  that  one  would  never  believe  they  de- 
a^ed  to  represent  the  same  object.  Several  who  had  not  the 
courage  to  go  down  into  them,  have  given,  for  obsenations  of  their 
own,  what  was  only  a  mere  liearsay,  which,  perhaps,  they  after- 
wards embellished  with  some  touches  of  their  own  creative  fancy : 
80  that  we  shall  soon  see  what  the  sober  senses  of  a  naturalist  had 
good  reason  to  retrench  in  such  brilliant  or  terrible  descriptions. 

The  salt  mines  of  Wielicska  are  under  a  mountain  on  which 
is  built  the  city  which  gives  them  its  name.  There  is  a  descent 
to  those  mines  by  nine  wells ;  and  here  the  salt  is  drawn  out,  and 
the  labourers  ascend  and  descend  by  the  help  of  cable,  about 
which  is  twisted  a  rope,  forming  a  sort  of  stirrup*girth,  whereon 
fliey  sit.     One  may  also  go  down  by  ladders  placed  along  the 
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sides  of  (he  wells.     Those  who  have  not  a  mind  to  expose  them* 
selves  to  the  danger  of  going  down  in  this  manner,  may  make  use 
of  stairs,  very  well  built,  of  stone  and  brick,  and  about  300  toises 
from  one  of  the  wells.     These  stairs  have  470  steps,  and  it  was 
by  that  M .  Ouettard  descended.  These  mines  are  nothing  different 
from  those  commonly  met  with,  except  that  the  air  is  much  whole- 
somer  in  them.     The  banks  of  salt  lie  at  a  pretty  considerable 
depth,  and,  after   piercing  a  considerable   thickness  of  ground, 
the  first  lay  or  stratum  is  entirely  of  the  same  sand  whereof  a  great 
part  of  the  soil  of  Poland  is  composed ;  underneath  are  several 
strata  of  clay,  somewhat  different  in  colour,  and  more  or  less 
Ofiixed  with  sand  and  gravel ;  some  of  them  have  none,  and  the 
miners  call  them  halda-midlarka,  or  soapy  earth.      Some  of  these 
strata  of  earth  are  disseminated  with  marine  bodies,  particularly 
shells,  which  are  almost  all  of  a  small  size.     Being  come  to  a 
certain  depth,  the  strata  of  earth  are  separated  by  lamina,  or  plates 
of  stone,  which  their  little  thickness  has  made  to  be  considered  as 
slates,  but  which  are  real  calcr*'eous  stones,  having  nothing  com- 
mon with  slate,  but  by  being  thin  and  in  plates.     From  space  to 
space  are  also  found  blocks  of  stone  of  an  iron  gray  colour.     The 
Count  de  Schober,  who  wrote  minutely  of  those  mines,  assures  us 
of  having  seen  some  strata  of  earth  separated  by  a  kind  of  alabaster; 
but  M.  Guettard  did  not  see  any  of  this  sort.     The  last  beds  of 
clay  are  also  separated  by  a  still  more  singular  substance,  which  » 
a  kind  of  plaster.  This  stone,  at  first  sight,  represents  a  collection 
of  teeth  01  some  animal,  converted,  as  it  were,  into  plaster ;  but 
the  extent  of  those  strata  does  not  allow  of  such  a  conjecture 
to  be  adopted.     An  idea  may  be  had  of  this  substance  by  imagin- 
ing a  soft  paste,  drawn  out  and  twisted  into  long  handles,  holding 
to,  and  sometimes  several  of  them  lying  upon,  one  another.     So 
soon  as  the  miners  have  perceived  this  stone,  they  are  sure  of  soon 
finding  the  banks  of  salt,  which  they  do  effectually.  All  the  mate- 
rials that  form  the  different  strata  just  mentioned  are  not  always 
ranged  horizontally ;  those  stmta  rise  and  sink  frequently,  but  it 
is  not  till  they  have  been  all  pierced  that  the  miners  arrive  at  the 
real  banks  of  salt,  which  lie  commonly  at  the  depth  of  300  feet. 
Some  salt,  however,  is  met  with,  in  the  last  sti'ata  of  clay,  and 
formerly  this  clay  was  washed  to  extract  it  by  evaporation ;  but 
the  scarcity  of  wood  has  occasioned  this  Mork  to  be  discontinued; 
yet  the  pieces  that  are  found  large  and  transparent  enough  are 
employed  for  some  small  works  in  imitation  of  crystal.     Inmiedi- 
ately  under  the  strata  of  clay  are  fouud  banks  of  salt,  but  of  little 
extent  and  thickness,  and  even  frequently  blocks  of  salt  standing 
alone,  and  placed  obliquely  in  the  clay ;  but  immediately  after  the 
real  banks  of  salt  are  met  with.  The  extent  of  those  banks  is  abso- 
lutely unknown.     Galleries  have  been  pierced  therein  of  800  or 
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W^  feet,  without  findSng  the  end.  The  same  unoertaintj  takes 
ilace  in  regard  to  their  thickaeaa,  for  it  greatly  raries ;  but  it  iA 
erf ain  that  excavations  thirty  or  forty  feet  hi^  are  found  in  these 
lines,  which  had  been  dug  bto  one  and  the  samfe  nutss  of  salf,- 
rithout  reaching  out  of  it.  This  enormous  mass  has  an  hicKnatioii 
f  about  45  degrees,  but  does  not  everywhere  follow  tbfs  diree- 
ion,  being  sometimes  horizontal,  and  sometimes  according  to  the 
ontours  of  different  mountains  under  which  it  extends.  The  sub- 
tance  of  this  salt  is  pretty  hard,  and  its  colour  of  a  dear  gray,  or 
pretty  fair  white ;  it  is  commonly  opaque ;  but  some  pieces  are 
>und  more  or  less  transparent,  and  wnen  examined  attentively  by 

good  glass,  are  seen  entirely  composed  of  small  cubes,  the 
gure  as  it  is  known  which  is  aiflfected  by  sea  salt  m  its  crystaDi- 
ation :  it  therefore  resumes  the  same  figure  when,  after  being  di»- 
olved  in  water,  it  is  crystallized  anew ;  and  the  waters  which  some- 
imes  appear  in  rooms  or  places  that  have  been  nei^ected  or  aban- 
oned,  form  there,  at  length,  masses  of  salt,  wherein  is  found  the 
ime  texture.  Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  masses  of  the  whitest  sal^ 
re  found  considerable  parts  of  a  more  or  less  blackish  substance^ 
'hich  appears  to  be  rotten  wood.  This  wood,  exposed  to  the 
ame  of  a  candle,  catches  fire  easilv,  and  is  as  easHy  extingoishedy 
saving  a  smell  of  rancid  oiL  M«  (Juettard  has  been  assured,  that 
^  pyrites  has  been  sometimes  in  this  salt,  which  is  not  surprising^ 
^e  ckys  found  in  and  about  the  salt  being  sufficient  te  prodiice  it. 

The  inclmalfen  of  the  banks  of  salt  to  the  horizon,  which,  ac^ 
ording  to  M.  Ghiettard's  observations,  proceeds  to  about  45  de* 
rees,  obliges  the  miners  to  form  different  stages  in  the  excavations 
r  the  mines  ;  the  galleries  even  stoop  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
lines,  terminating  in  pretty  spacious  yards,  crossways,  or  chani* 
era,  in  which  are  now  left  some  pillars  for  securing  the  vault,  and 
reventing  any  falling  in,  which  the  want  of  this  precaution,  and  the 
nbhnous  weight  those  vaults  are  loaded  with,  sometimes  occasion* 
t  is  in  some  of  the  more  distant  chambers  that  the  wells  are  pierced 
hich  have  a  communication  from  one  stage  of  the  mine  to  another ; 
id  it  is  through  these  wells,  by  the  means  of  axle-trees,  wound 
>ufid  with  cables  and  drawn  by  horses,  that  enormous  masses  of 
lit  are  nused  from  the  lower  stages,  and,  after  being  rolled  into' 
le  galleries,  are  lifted  up,  through  the  wells,  to  the  surface  of  the 
!t>nnd.  These  horses,  of  which  new,  within  these  few  years,  a 
umerous  breed  has  been  kept  up,  in  order  to  spare  the  men  in  the 
urdest  and  most  laborious  parts  of  the  work,  never  go  out  of  the 
lines,  at  least  as  long  as  they  are  in  a  condition  for  service ;  and 
»mmodious  stables  liave  been  dug  for  them  in  the  mass  of  salt, 
'he  water  oozing  from  the  earth,  and  found  commonly  at  the  be* 
inning  of  the  mine,  is  taken  care  of,  and  conveyed  properly  to 
frve  them  for  drink.     In  or  fiear  the  same  yards,  ogr  crotswayi^ 
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where  the  above-mentioned  welb  are,  stairs  have  been  maide,  wUdl 
have  a  communication  from  one  stage  to  another.  In  going  down 
those  stairs,  as  well  as  going  through  the  inclined  galleries  which 
lead  from  one  crossway  to  another,  openings  to  the  right  and  left  of 
several  other  galleries  are  met  with,  all  leading  to  other  works 
of  the  mine.  No  inconveniency  is  felt  therein ;  the  air  is  pure  and 
wholesome ;  all  parts  are  kept  very  clean ;  and  the  only  disagree*' 
ble  thing  is  the  dust  whjch  is  sometimes  raised  by  the  workii^  of 
the  mine  and  the  horses'  hoofs.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgot, 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  serious  accident  occasioned  by  the  sud- 
den explosion  of  an  inflammable  vapour,  which,  collecting  in  some 
parts,  especially  in  the  deserted  rooms,  and  catching  fire  from  the 
lighted  candles  the  labourers  are  obliged  to  carry  about  with  them, 
ut  them  in  danger  of  their  life  by  the  violence  of  the  exploskn : 

t,  happily,  those  accidents  are  not  very  frequent  The  Polish 
piety  has  even  gone  so  Car  as  to  form  chapels  in  those  subterrsr 
neous  abodes,  where  mass  is  celebrated  on  certain  days  of  the  year. 
The  greatest  and  largest  of  these  chapels  is  that  which  b  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anthony;  it  is  thirty  feet  in  length,  twenty-four 
in  breadth,  and  eighteen  in  height.  The  altar,  the  twisted  pillars 
that  serve  as  ornaments  to  it  and  the  sanctuary,  the  other  pillars 
that  sustain  the  vault,  the  crucifix,  and  the  other  ornaments  of  the 
altar,  with  the  figures  of  angels,  those  of  St.  Francis,  St  Anthony, 
and  Sigismond  King  of  Poland,  are  all  of  salt;  so  Ihat  this  place 
alone  is  a  singular  rarity,  and  the  sight  of  it  may  nj^ll  compensate 
the  trouble  of  descending  to  those  subterraneous  regions.  Those 
who'  work  at  these  mines  remain  there  only  about  eight  hours,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  they  come  up,  and  are  relieved  by 
others.  The  hard  labour  required  for  hewing  out  the  blocks  of 
salt,  and  other  purposes,  would  not  permit  them  to  continue  there 
hmger.  It  is  computed  that,  one  year  with  another,  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  million  pounds  of  salt  are  taken  out  of  these 
mines,  which  are  sold  in  Poland  and  some  neighbouring  countriesi 
when  20,000  tons  of  it  have  been  sent  to  the  nobility  of  Great  and 
liittie  Poland. 

M.  Ouettard,  not  content  with  observing  the  situation  and  inte- 
Dor  of  those  mines,  has  likewise  made  some  reflections  on  the  cauK 
which  might  have  produced  so  enormous  a  heap  of  salt  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  He  thinks  that  it  is  owing  to  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  which  have  covered  this  whole  country  to  the  mountami, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  mines  are  placed,  either  in  the  tmie  of 
some  particular  inundation,  or  in  that  of  the  universal  deluge,  had 
there  deposited  first  the  salt  they  contained,  according  as  they 
were  diminished  by  evaporation;  afterwards  the  different  days 
and  species  of  calcareous  stones  which  separate  the  banks ;  anid, 
lastly,  the  sand  which  they  had  brought  with  them.    jJThis 
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jectiire  n  founded  on  the  unifinrmitj  of  the  position  of  the 
strata,  which  is  onlj  interrupted  by  fM>me  sinuosities  resembling 
the  undulations  of  a  fluid  over  the  position  of  all  these  different 
matters,  which  is  such  that  the  heaviest  is  always  under  the  rest ; 
over  the  figure  of  the  grains  of  sand,  which  seem  to  have  been 
rolled ;  and  over  the  shells,  and  other  marine  bodies,  found  dis- 
persed therein.  All  those  characters  scarce  leave  any  room  to 
doubt  but  that  those  mines  had  been  formed  by  a  deposite  of  mat- 
ters suspended  in  a  fluid,  and  afterwards  deposited  on  a  primitive 
earth,  wnich  they  covered  with  a  great  number  of  new  strata.  As 
to  the  beds  of  plaster  and  alabaster,  and  the  shards  of  calcareous 
atones  sometimes  found  mingled  in  those  different  strata,  they  can 
afford  no  objection  against  M.  Guettard's  opinion,  as  their  forma- 
tion may  be  much  posterior  to  that  of  the  mines,  and  they  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  clefts  or  cavities  which  the  deposited  matters 
had  left  between  them,  according  as  they  received  consolidation^ 
and  dried  up. 

It  follows,  from  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Chiettard,  that  the  subterra- 
neous heaps  of  salt,  which,  according  to  common  notions,  give  salt- 
ness  to  ssJt  springs,  ought  to  be  always  at  the  foot  of  hi^  moun- 
tains ;  but  this  objection,  if  made,  would  not  be  one  in  effect,  but 
rather  a  proof  of  M.  Guettard's  opinion ;  for,  indeed,  almost  aD 
salt  springs  are  placed  in  this  manner,  and  are  so  found  all  along 
Mount  Karpack  m  the  space  of  a  hundred  leagues  and  upwards* 
The  salt  mines  of  Saltzburg,  and  those  in  Calabria,  the  salt  springs 
throughout  Germany,  that  of  Salies  in  Beam,  the  salt  wells  of  oalins, 
in  Franche-comte,  of  Dieuze,  Chateau  Salins,  and  Rozieres  in  Lor- 
rain,  are  all  placed  \(i  the  same  manner  at  the  foot  of  high  moun- 
tains :  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  all  those  springs  are  sur- 
roimded  with  beds  of  earth  and  clay  without  any  rock,  and  those 
beds  form  undulations,  and  are  somewhat  inclined  to  the  horizon : 
all  which  characters  seem  to  indicate  earths  formed  by  sediments* 
This  kind  of  proof  has  even  appeared  so  strong  to  M.  Guettard, 
that  he  thinks,  if  careful  researches  were  made  in  the  environs  of 
salt  springs,  mines  of  sal-gem  or  rock-salt,  might,  perhaps,  be 
found,  like  those  of  Wielicska.  And,  mdeed,  naturalists  seem  to 
be  agreed,  that  the  salt  water  of  wells  and  springs  is  indebted  onl^ 
for  its  saltness  to  the  banks  of  salt  it  meets  with  and  dissolves  in 
ks  route.  The  whole  business  would  be  then  to  find  this  reposi* 
tory.  Hitherto,  the  discovery  of  saline  banks  has  been  by  a  sort 
q(  mere  chance :  why,  then,  should  we  not  profit  of  the  inlight 
given  us  by  M.  Guettard's  observations,  to  make  the  same  research 
by  principles  and  the  help  of  theory  they  seem  to  point  out* 
Digging  into  mountains  above  those  springs  might,  if  judiciously 
conducted,  lead  the  more  surely  to  this  discovery,  because  it 
leems,  from  all  the  observations  M*  Guettard  has  been  able  ta 


Biaka  cm  ttb  subject,  that,  in  all  the  phce«  where  mines  ef  mU 
are  feandt  they  are  constantly  covered  with  beds  of  the  same 
matter.  It  would,  therefore,  be  easy  to  iuiow  if  one  was  on  the 
right  road  long  before  being  come  to  the  real  banks  of  salt.  And 
this  important  discovery  would,  if  it  took  place,  be  a  fruit  of  M» 
Guettanl's  journey.  M.  N*  6. 


CHARACTERS  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

[From  Heath's  Chrouele  of  the  Cifil  Wars.] 

CoiiOiiBL  Thomas  HARRisoif,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  at  New- 
<iastle-under-line,  in  Staffordshire,  once  servant  to  Mr.  Hulker, 
an  attorney.  He  betook  himself  to  the  army  in  the  beginning  of 
the  warS|,  and,  by  preaching,  and  such  like  sanctity,  came  to  be  a 
major,  where  his  pragmatical  spirit,  cherished  by  Cromwell,  pre- 
ferred him  to  a  colonel,  and  the  custody  of  the  king's  person  when 
taken  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  which  he  most  irreverently  abused, 
by  no  less  saucy  behaviour  than  treasonable  speeches.  He  was 
afterwards  the  great  captain  of  all  the  schismatiques,  especially 
fifth-monarchy-men,  in  whose  love,  and  no  others,  he  died,  and 
was  expectedly  executed  at  Charing-Cross,  in  that  expiatory  month 
of  October,  1660. 

John  Carew,  brother  of  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  beheaded  in 
1644.  This  persoq  was  no  doubt  deluded  by  the  mistaken  im- 
pulses of  Satan  for  those  of  the  spirit,  being  a  rank  fifth-monarphist, 
and  so  predisposed  against  all  government  and  authority,  which  he 
helped  to  strike  at  in  the  death  of  the  king. 

John  Cook,  the  solicitor  of  the  high  court,  whose  pliea  (charita- 
bly taken)  is  his  best  character— that  his  crime  was  not  out  of  ma- 
lice, but  avarice ;  being  a  poor  man,  and  in  a  wanting  conditkyn, 
before  he  undertook  this  most  scelerate  piece  of  ser\  ice.  Better 
be  out  of  practice  than  in  such  as  this. 

Henry  Ireton,  commissary -general  of  horse,  Cromwell's  second, 
espoused  his  daughter  as  well  as  his  designs— ^o,  like  father-in- 
law,  tike  son-out-law,  and  venterised  in  the  same  manner,  and  at 
the  same  time—- 1660. 

Hugh  Peters,  the  shame  of  the  clergy,  a  pulpit-buflbon,  a  sedi- 
tious, abominable  fellow,  trumpet  to  this  pageantry  of  a  high  court 
of  justice,  the  most  unparalleled  ecclesiastic  in  all  story  or  tiroes. 

Thomas  Scott,  a  brewer's  clerk,  then  turned  country  attorney^ 
ttd,  by  countenance  of  the  grandees,  was  chosen  a  recruit  for  the 
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Mi(^  of  WicUikiB,  is  the  icoaotf  of  Buckbgliaiii ;  «o  Tioknft 
(Demy  of  the  king,  that  he  wished  for  no  otb^r  epUaph  or  io- 
ption  on  his  grave,  than  *^  Here  lies  Thomas  Scott,  one  of  the 
^fi  judges ;" — ^but  he  should  first  have  wished  for  a  grave. 
Gregory  Clement,  a  merchant,  who  procured  and  purchased  a 
«  b  parliament,  by  the  same  means  as  he  did  his  lustful  de- 
cfaeries,  for  the  notoriety  of  which  his  fellow  villains  dbcarded 

their  company.  He  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  his 
sreign  that  he  might  reign  in  his  own  wickedness. 
)aniel  Astell,  a  kmd  of  country-mercer,  in  Bedfordshire,  obeyed 
call  (as  he  said)  of  the  pulpits,  and  went  forth  some  small  offi- 
to  fight  against  the  mighty,  after  many  traverses  was  made  lieu- 
mt-colonel,  and  employed  byXromwell,  out  of  fiivour  to  him, 
he  ready  way  to  greatness,  to  be  captain  of  the  gu^rd  at  the 
^'s  trial ;  where  he  made  his  janizaries,  by  blows  and  threats, 
ry  out  Justice  and  Execution.  He  was  guilty  of  a  great  deal 
'e  blood  in  Ireland,  and  had  gotten  a  pretty  foul  estate. 
Lionel  Thomas  Pride,  a  brewer,  to  which  he  ascended  from  a 
j^mao,  by  the  same  steps  as  from  thence  he  became  a  lord ;  he 
I  a  resolute,  ignorant  fellow,  but  of  very  goo4l  success,  and  there- 
i  fit  to  partake  with  Cromwell,  and  to  venture  on  that  prime  and 
dy  work  of  garbling  the  parliament  for  him.  That  done,  he 
erved  any  empbyment  firom  his  master,  and  was  put  upon  this, 
ch  he  discharged  with  as  much  bnitiahness. 
Trancis  Allen,  once  a  goldsmith,  in  Fleet-street,  w^re  he  leap- 
into  a  pretty  estate  by  marrying  his  mistress ;  was  chose  re- 
it  of  the  long  parliament,  and  acUiered  to  the  Jesuits  for  their 
lission  of  him ;  was  made  one  of  the  treasurers  at  war,  a  cus- 
ler,  and  had  Crow-house  given  him,  and  held  it  in  capUe  regis  ; 
if  that  murther,  was  made  one  of  the  committee  for  sale  of  his 
jesty's  lands,  &c. 

Inthony  Stapely,  a  Sussex  gentleman,  and  colonel,  and  gover- 
of  Chichester,  strangely  wrought  into  this  wicked  conspiracie. 
Kicbolas  Love,  Doctor  Love's  son,  of  Winchester,  chamber- 
ow  with  the  Speaker  Lenthall,  made  one  of  the  six  clerks  of 
mcery  ;  a  violent  enemy  against  the  king  and  his  friepds,  frora^ 

very  beginning  of  our  troubles,  and  an  army-partaker  4n  this 
Tible  act. 

Cornelius  Holland,  a  servant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  preferred 
him  to  the  Green  Cloth,  in  the  king's  household.  His  father 
B  a  poor  man,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet ;  but  this  fellow 
t  a  vast  estate  by  his  disloyalty  against  a  good  master,  whom  he 
t  only  robbed  but  murdered. 

John  Hewson,  a  broken  shoemaker,  who  by  degrees  rose  to  be 
lokHiel,  a  fellow  fit  for  any  mischief,  and  capable  of  nothing  else, 
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•8  bk  Btoiy  will  declare)  and,  thttrefore^  no  woikter  tfiat  he  wm  a 
partaker  m  this  impietj.  He  is  since  dead,  in  enle»  and  buried, 
Djr  rq^wrt,  at  Amsterdam. 

Thomas  Wait,  a  Rotlaodshireman,  a  recmit  to  the  parliament, 
chosen  by  the  army's  influence,  and,  from  ^  mean  person,  made 
bj  them  governor  of  Burleigh,  by  which  means  be  became  enga- 
ged to  their  interests  and  designs. 

John  Allured,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  promoted  (for  his  hand  in 
this  villany)  to  be  a  colcmel ;  died  just  beftMre  his  majesty's  resti- 
futiein. 
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POETRY. 


WHEN  firit  1  uw  my  Jennj".  floe 

I  coii<]  ria'  tlimk  wbut  ul'd  me, 
Hj  liEnn  gaed  fluilcring,  jiita  pti. 

My  «n  had  nearly  fiil'tl  mc. 
She'*  ay  wc  neat,  u>e  Iriro  Bml  Uglil} 

nk  grue  iloei  round  tier  haier  i 
A«  look  depriv'd  me  o'  my  hean. 

And  1  became  her  lover. 

She'i  ay  ay  >ae  blythe  and  gay, 
Sbe'a  ay  lac  blythe  and  chcarie. 

She's  ay  aae  bonuic,  blythe  and  gay ; 
O  gin  i  were  her  dcaiic  ! 

Had  I  DuimMi  whole  Mttte, 

Or  Uopeton'i  pride  to  ibioe  in. 
Did  variike  laurcli  sravn  in;  &t^ 

Or  toner  bays  eDtwiuing  i 
Fd  lay  them  aU  at  JetDft  feet 

C  ould  1  but  hope  to  man  her. 
And  prouderthknapeerorkn^b^ 

I'd  be  my  Jmny's  kner. 
She'i  ay  ay,  bo. 

But  nir  I  dooht  Moe  faa^ier  •*■!« 

Hai  gMJn'd  my  Jsany'i  faroor, 
If  He,  ou}'  every  blin  be  her*!, 

Thou{^  I  ean  never  have  her. 
Batg;>Dgdw«*t,orgaDgdie  vett, 

■T»Ut  Nlib  and  Tweed  all  over. 
While  men  have  eyei,  or  eai^  or  MifK, 

She'll  alwayi  find  a  torer. 
She'a  ay  ay,  bo. 
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THE  TEARS  TO  COME. 


M7  tnmieiit  hoor^  mj  little  day* 
Jb  ipeeding  fatt»  how  bit !  away^ 
Already  hath  my  lommer  gnu 
Half  tit  raee  of  brightiieis  miu 
Ab  me  1  hear  the  wialiy  blaitt 
My  « life  of  Life"  wiUaoon  be  part » 
The  flnih  of  youth  wiU  ail  be  o'er. 
The  throb  of  joy  will  ihrob  00  more. 
And  iao^,  miitreitirf  my  lyre^ 
Will  eeaie  to  lend  her  aaored  fire. 
My  trembfing  hear^— prepare,  prepare 
For  duet  of  gloom,  and  thoo^ti  of  eare. 
Sorrowaand  wanta  wiU  mahe  thee  weep^ 
And  feari  of  age  wiU  o^er  thee  eieep. 
Health  that  amiied  In  bloomfaig  pride, 
"Will  eeaae  to  warm  thy  ihiggiah  tide. 
The  ahaft  of  pain,  the  point  of  wo^ 
Will  bid  the  current  eeaie  to  flow. 
And  who^  alaa,  ihall  then  be  nigh. 
To  aooth  me  with  affection's  iigh  i 
To  preit  my  feeble  hand  in  their'a 
To  plead  for  me  in  iflent  prayerij 
And  cheer  me  with  thoae  hopea  that  shed 
Rapture  o^er  a  dying  bed. 
Days  of  the  future  ^eaee  to  roll,  • 
Upon  my  wild  afIHghted  tool  i 
Myiterious  fiOe,  I  will  not  look 
Within  thy  dark  eventful  book; 
Enough  for  me  to  feel  and  know. 
That  loTe  and  hope  mmt  thortly  go; 
That  joy  will  Yadab,  Amey  fly,' 
And  deOh  dimohre  the  eioaert  tie* 
E'en  now,  while  moans  agr  pewife  xhyifte, 
I  list  the  warning  roiee  of  time  s 
And  oh  this  aigii,  tfctb  Hart  of  fear ! 
Tells  mc  the  ttigfat  wm  aoon  be  lieee. 
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[IIS  is  alto^etlier  a  Tery  singular  work.  It  undoubtedlj 
be  regarded  as  the  defence  of  the  party  which  dethroned  the 
King  of  Sweden ;  and  there  can  be  as  little  question  that  it 
u's,  if  not  under  the  patronage,  at  least  by  the  connivance,  of 
resent  government.  Those  for  whom  it  professes  to  speafr^ 
lose  who  have  permitted,  and  therefore  approved  of,  its  pub* 
•J.,  n.  New  Series-.  31 
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lication,  are  royalists  by  profession,  if  not  in  principle.  The  fof* 
mer  were  at  all  times  friends  of  the  monarchy — and  courtiers ; 
the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  have  something  of  the  zeal  of  new 
converts — converts,  too,  who  have  adopted  a  faith  singularly  beneG- 
ciai  to  themselves.     Yet  does  this  book  abound  in  the  very  purest 

Erinciples  of  resistance,  urged  in  their  most  unpalatable  form, 
ecause  illustrated  by  recent  examples.  ^*  The  following  pages," 
says  its  author,  "  are  principally  addressed  to  the  present  times, 
in  order  to  dissipate  groundless  prepossessions,  and  to  prove  tliat 
the  causes  of  the  great  events  which  they  have  witnessed,  are  not 
to .  be  sought  for  in  deep-laid  and  long-concerted  plans,  but  in  the 
jcrimiqal  abuse  of  power  and  inordinate  ambition. 

^^  It  is  entreated  that  the  reader  will  determine  with  lumself, 
whether  he  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  king  to  prefer  the  weW 
fare  of  his  people  to  every  other  consideration,  or  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  jdisregard  the  obvious  interests  of  their  country,  and  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  personal  resentments  of 
their  monarch.  Should  any  one  be  of  the  latter  opinion,  let  hnn 
not  peruse  the  following  work :  the  sentiments  which  it  contains 
must  be  to  him  unintelligible — and  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  un- 
dertake to  prove  what  no  despot  has  yet  ventured  openly  to 
deny."     P.  3,  4. 

Now,  we  certainly  are  not  "  of  the  latter  opinion.''     On  the 
contrary,  we  consider  the  principle  of  resistance  as  the  very  co^ 
ner-stone  of  free  governments  ; — as  that  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed, and  which  keeps  them  standing.     It  requirea  to  be  kept,  in- 
deed, in  its  proper  place.     It  is  one  of  the  more  delicate  topics  of 
political  discussion ; — it  is,  as  Mr.  Fox  was  wont  to  say,  a  doctrine 
that  ought  to  be  preached  rather  to  kings  than  to  their  subjects ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  should  hold  the  task  of  defining  kiivful  re- 
sistance, and  specifying  the  cases  to  which  it  should  be  applied, 
to  be' one  attended  both  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  niucn  real 
mischief.     But  the  general  position  may  safely  be  maintained,  that 
there  are  acts  of  the  rulers  which  make  resistance  a  duty.     What 
those  acts  are  it  woidd  indeed  be  dangerous  to  settle  by  any  g^ 
neral  reasoning :  but  as  often  as  cases  occur  which  may  be  thoii^t 
to  justify  resistance,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  discussing  them,widi 
tlie  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  do  so  or  not.     Now,  tbe 
reign  of  the  late  King  of  Sweden  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  an 
example  of  this  kind ;  and  the  real  object  of  the  work  before  us  is 
to  prove,  by  a  detail  of  facts,  that  the  conduct  of  that  monarch 
called  upon  his  subjects  to  depose  him.     Into  this  inquiry  we  may 
at  the  present  moment  safely  enter.    Like  all  sovereigns  who  have 
ceased  to  be  kuigs  defacto^  Gu^idLvus  has  lost  his  admirers  andfol* 
lowers :  he  is  no  longer  the  "  real  opposer  of  Bonaparte/'  and  **  the" 
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liberator  of  Europe.'*  The  innumerable  eyes  which  four  years  ago 
were  turned  towards  him,  cannot  now  discern  whereabouts  he  has 
taken  shelter ; — and  instead  of  being  ready  to  tear  us  in  pieces  for 
whimpering  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage,  as  all  the  monopolists  of 
profitable  loyalty  would  have  been  at  that  time,  we  doubt  not  they 
are  now  as  .careless  as  they  are  ignorant  whether  he  was  justly  or 
unjustifiably  dethroned ;  and  it  is  notorbus,  that  they  have  long 
ago  transferred  their  hopes  and  admiration  to  an  upstart  general  of 
Bonaparte,  who  drove  the  "  magnanimous  Hero  of  the  North'* 
from  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  this 
work.  The  publisher,  we  presiune,  has  a  copy  of  the  original 
Swedish,  and  can  prove  it  to  have  been  published  in  Stockholm* 
He  infers,  from  the  state  of  the  press  there,  that  it  must  have  come 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  whose  defence  it  espou- 
ses— though  composed  in  language  often  very  unlike  that  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  court  of  an  absolute  monarch.  The 
bulk  of  the  facts  contained  in  it,  however,  do  by  no  means  belong 
to  the  class  of  secret  history  :  and  the  Appendix  of  original  docu- 
ments, which,  it  seems,  in  the  original  was  very  large,  contained, 
for  the  most  part,  papers  which  had  publicly  appeared  in  other 
countries,  and  is  therefore  reduced  greatly  in  tiie  translation. — 
One  fact  is  stated  in  the  prefatory  advertisement,  which  most  rest  on 
the  authority  of  the  anonymous  trait^lator,  or  of  his  publisher,  that 
the  act  of  abdication  was  composed  by  Gustavus  IV.  himself ;  and 
that  the  accounts  of  his  interviews  with  General  Moore  and  Gene- 
ral Brune  were  corrected  by  his  own  hand.  It  is  a  statement  of 
some  moment,  and  should  unquestionably  have  been  better  authen- 
ticated,  at  least  by  a  reference  to  some  name. 

This  work  opens  with  reflections,  or  rather  references  to  facts, 
respecting  the  share  taken  by  Gustavus  in  tlie  war  which  was  pre- 
paring ahnost  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  Luneville  and 
Amiens.  No  power  in  Europe,  it  is  justly  observed,  had  so  little 
interest  as  Sweden  in  the  renewal  of  hostilities ;  and  none  was  so 
little  adapted,  by  situation  and  circumstances,  to  take  any  share  in 
them.  She  had  perhaps  some  interest,  though  not  of  a  very  honour^ 
able  kind,  in  the  renewal  of  a  maritime  war  between  the  other 
states ;  but  by  this  she  could  only  gain  as  long  as  she  remained 
neutral  herself.  To  count  upon  her  gaining  by  the  continental 
war,  would  have  been  ridiculous ;  but  no  man  of  common  sense 
could  pretend  that  she  had  the  smallest  chance  of  doing  any  thing 
else  than  expose  herself  to  contempt,  as  well  as  certain  loss,  and 
the  greatest  risk  of  destruction,  by  affecting  to  take  a  part  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  greater  powers.  A  prince  of  ordinary  prudence 
would  have  taken  these  obvious  points  into  his  consideration. 
But  they  chiefly  related  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom — and  the 
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neglect  of  (faem  muKf ,  in  the  first  instance,  ruin  hfa  country  :-- 
therefore  Gusta^-us  foolishly  thought  they  were  below  his  notice- 
forgetting  that  his  own  rum  could  not  long  be  delayed  after  hb 
people  should  be  undone.  His  motives  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany  were  all  personal  and  selfish.  He  was  desirous» 
wc  are  told,  and  all  his  state  papers  prove  it,  of  humbling  a  person, 
who,  from  a  private  station,  had  "  dared  to  aspire  to  sovereignty:" 
he  was  in  hopes  "  of  sharing  in  tlie  glory  of  restoring  thefamily  of  the 
Bourbons;"  and  he  expected  the  same  success  that  attended  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  whom  he  resembled  literally  in  nothing  but 
the  name.  The  present  publication  is  peculiarly  delicate  in  one 
respect ;  it  begins  no  earlier  than  the  subject  requires.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  Swedish  history,  from  the  period  when 
the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  (the  present  king)  ended, 
must  be  aware,  that  if  personal  attack  had  been  the  object  of  the 
work;  or  even  if,  in  prosecuting  its  real  design — the  vindication  of 
Gustavus's  expulsion-^reat  pains  had  not  been  taken  to  give  only 
those  things  which  were  necessary  for  proving  the  case^  a  vast 
deal  of  condemnatory  matter  might  easily  have  been  collected,  ami 
would  greatly  have  assisted  the  defence  of  the  party  opposed  to 
the  unhappy  prince. 

Having  been  seized  with  the  silly  desire  of  making  a  parade  of 
warlike  measures,  (for  it  never  seems  to  have  gone  much  beyond 
this  point,)  he  hurried  away  to  Germany  in  July,  1803,  and 
remained  there  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  total  neglect  of  his 
kingdom  during  this  period  is  all  that  is  laid  to  his  chaise  by  the 
authors  of  the  work  before  us.  They  abstain  from  any  account 
of  his  conduct  while  rambling  up  and  down  the  German  coarts, 
where  it  is  very  well  known  he  only  exposed  himself  to  ridicule 
by  his  extravagant  pretensions — his  unavailing  personal  abuse  of 
Bonaparte,  whom  he  always  treated  with  contempt — and  his 
little  pertinacious  squabbles  about  matters  of  etiquette.  He  then, 
unfortunately,  made  himself  personally  known  io  almost  all  tbe 
statesmen,  who  might  otherwise  have  only  communicated  with  him 
through  some  judicious  and  able  negotiators.  Indeed,  from  what 
has  been  seen  of  princes  in  modern  times,  one  is  frequently 
tempted  to  think  them  of  the  class  of  persons  who  gain  extremelj 
by  making  themselves  scarce.  However,  Gustavua  thought 
otherwise  ;  and  having  no  small  idea  of  his  military  genius,  as  weH 
as  political  acumen,  lie  used  to  treat  all  the  coteries  of  Germany 
with  his  resolutions  to  destroy  Bonaparte  and  restore  tte 
Bourbons. 

Upon  the  «'  lamentable  death  of  the  Due  D'Enghien,"  (the 
expression  is  a  remarkable  one  considering  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds,) Gustavus  instantly  recalled  his  minister  from  Paris,  and 
prohibited  all  political  intercourse  with  France.     **  He  was  evca 
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Btrongly  inclined  (we  are  told)  to  declare  war  against  that  pow- 
erful country ;''  and  required  the  aid  of  Russia  and  England,  we 
mesume,  as  little  auxiliaries  in  his  Swedish  majesty's  quarrek 
This  fume,  however,  evaporated  ;  and  the  French  mission  was  still 
tiuilered  to  remain  in  Stockholm,  until  the  Moniieur  mentioned  the 
behaviour  of  Gusfavtia  disrespectfully ;  whereupon  the  mission 
was  (M'dered  out  of  t)i|B[  country,  and  all  French  and  Danish  news- 
papers prohibited^  lijiiker  with  some  English  ones — ^and,  in  general, 
every  journal  whei^Rwelcome  remarks  were  to  be  found.  With 
Lis  usual  inconsistency,  however,  he  suffered  the  commercial  inter- 
course to  remain  uninterrupted ;  and  he  received  constant  irritation 
from  the  forbearance  of  the  French  government,  under  all  his 
little  ebullitions  ;  for  he  construed  it,  nor  was  he  much  mistaken, 
into  a  sign  of  contempt.  In  truth,  he  was  treated  as  a  child  bj^ 
all  parties, ;  for  all  were  aware  of  his  imbecility,  and  only  smiled  ^ 
bis  own  seeming  ignorance  of  it.  ^^ 

Unhappily  this  royal  personage  was  not  a  child  (in  power  of 
doing  mischief  at  least)  in  his  own  country.  Bonapaile  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor ;  the  Kins;  of  Prussia  recognised  it,  and  sent 
him  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle ;  and  Gustavus,  indi<;nant  at 
having  so  low  a  fellow  tor  his  associate  in  tlie  order,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  sending  back  his  own  to  Berlin.  This  led  to  the  recall 
of  the  Prussian  mis?>ion  from  Sweden.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
having  sent  to  Stockholm  the  badge  of  a  Swedish  order,  worn  by 
Paul,  Gustavus  refused  to  receive  it  because  the  bearer  was  not  of 
a  sufficient  rank.  He  likewise  sent  back  a  Russian  minister  who 
was  travelling  through  Sweden ;  and,  by  way  of  a  conquest  and 
extension  of  territory,  he  painted  with  the  Swedish  colours  the 
Russian  side  of  a  bridge  on  the  frontiers  of  Finland.     The  Russian 

Sovernment  took  offence  at  this  piece  of  decoration,  and  a  consi- 
lerable  sum  was  spent  in  putting  Swedish  Finland  in  a  state  of 
defence  :  but,  in  the  end,  Russia  thought  it  belter  to  let  Gustavuz; 
have  his  own  way  ;  and,  instead  of  making  war,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  in  which  it  would  be  ha.d  to  determine  whether  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  showed  most  folly  or  criminality  in  neglect- 
ing the  obvious  interests  of  their  respective  subjects.  The  chief 
stipulation  was,  that  the  King  of  Sweden  should  conunand  a  joint 
expedition  against  the  Batavian  Republic,  composed  of  25,000 
Swedes  and  15,000  Russians — and  that  war  witii  France  should 
be  immediately  declared,  apparently  without  any  other  coopera- 
tion. Indeed  the  dream  in  which  Gustavus  lived,  and  lost  all 
recollection  of  his  real  existence,  or  of  the  age  of  the  world  in 
which  France  and  Sweden  were,  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have 
beOT  extended  to  the  Russian  court. 

When  the  negotiation  with  England  was  far  ad^-anced,  and  the 
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subsidy  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  he  had  well  nigh  witln 
drawn  from  the  coalition,  because  he  could  not  admit  of  any  other 
reason  for  the  war  being  assigned,  than  the  restoration  of  thff 
Bourbons.  But  eveiy  thing  with  this  small  king  appears  to  have 
been  *'  very  near**  and  ihreal  and  almost.  The  subsidy  was 
agreeable,  and  the  treaty  was  completed.  Some  money  was  paid 
for  the  fortifications  at  Stralsund ;  and  Eutod  was  to  pay  for 
12,000  men,  of  whom  only  10,000  wen«|fere.  This  treaty 
was  signed  during  the  war  in  Swabia  ;  aaAPPIbject  was  to  send 
an  army  of  Russians  and  Swedes  into  ttife  north  of  Germany. 
Their  combined  force  scarcely  amounted  to  25,000  ;  but  they 
had  many  thousand  copies  of  an  *^  ostentatious  proclamation"  by 
Oustavus,  and  another  by  Louis  XVIII. 
'     The  King  of  Prussia  had  not  as  yet  declared  himself;  and 

fery  thing  turned  upon  him.     Accordingly  a  numerous  corps 
foreign  ministers,  all  sent  on  special  missions,  were  then  coW 
led  at  Berlin.     Frederick  William  was  beset  by  the  greatest 
powers  in  the  world.      England,  France,  Austria   and  Russia, 
assailed   him  unceasingly  with   the  most  tempting  offers,   and 
held  out   the  most  alluring  alternatives.      In  this  delicate  and 
hesitating  state  was  he  placed — all  those  mighty  nations  await- 
ing  in  breathless  suspense  the  fate  of  their  coalitions  and  cam* 
paigns  from  his  resolution — ^when  the  valiant  Gustavus,  at  this 
critical  moment,   thought   proper,  of  himself,  unasked,  without 
concert  or  communication,  to  send  the  Prussian  monarch  a  let* 
ter,  peremptorily  desiring  to  know  his  intentions,  and  announcing 
to  him  that  a  combined  Russian  and  Swedish  army  was  going  to 
take  possession  of  Hanover !     Immediately  before  the  arrival  of 
this  epistle,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  then  in  person  at  Berlin,  hail 
in  a  manner  secured  tlie  cooperation  of  Frederick  William; — 
and  the  Prussian  minister^  aware  that  Gustavus  knew  nothing 
of  this  important  change  when  he  wrote,  and  alarmed  at  the 
consequences  the  letter  might  produce,  withheld  the  delivery 
of  it ;    while  the  Swedish  minister  who  had  been  sent  with  it, 
despatched  the  strongest  representations  to  his  master  (now  arri- 
ved at  Stralsund)  to  recall  it.     Gustavus,  however,  would  not 
listen  to  such  a  proposition,  but  wrote  on  the  despatches  with 
his  own  hand,   that   his    minister   should    inform    the    Prussian 
secretary,  "  Que  le  Roi  de  Suede  n'etoit  pas  fait  pour  que  se» 
lettres  ne  fussent  pas  refues."     This,  we  fancy,  he  thought  a 
piece  of  infinite  decision ;  and  expected  that  it  would  gain  him     j 
the  credit  of  having  determined  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  world     | 
not  being  aware  that  his  resolution  hud  been  previously  formed. 
The  Swedish  minister  softened  these  expressions,  and  used  tbein 
as  his  own.     He  was  immediately  recalled.     The  Emperor  oil 
Russia,  too,  was  accused  by  GKistavus  of  helping  to  stop  ih« 
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rrent  of  his  angeri  or,  at  least,  of  not  having  done  his  utmost 
hasten  the  delivery  of  his  insane  letter;  and  to  punish  him, 
positively  refused  to  command  the  combined  army.  He  alao 
used  to  send  any  of  his  troops  ^'  till  he  had  in  writing  the 
ng  of  Prussia's  sentiments,"  and  **  wa^  so  much  irritated,  that 
thing  could  pacify  him,  till  the  Russian  minister,  Alopseus,  re- 
ved  the  letter,  and  promised  to  send  it." 
We  have  given  this  anecdote  at  length,  because  it  marks, 
iter  than  any  general  description,  the  kind  of  man  whom  the 
ea  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  Swedes  to  suffer  under.  But 
re  is  scarcely  a  page  of  the  narrative  before  us  that  is  not 
strative  of  the  same  character — varying  between  drivelling 
1  madness,  through  all  the  stages  of  caprice,  vanity,  enthu- 
sm  and  fury ;  but  never  passing  the  bounds  of  personal  dis- 
tion,  or  exhibiting,  even  in  its  utmost  extravagance,  any 
nptoms  of  a  rashness  uncontrolled  by  fear.  To  appear  a 
at  man  was /this  weak  prince's  perpetual  object;  and  to  at- 
1  it,  he  was  inclined  to  do  just  enough  to  set  himself  a  dreani'- 
t  and  to  give  a  blight  pretext  for  issuing  proclamations  and 
letins.     No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  conceived,  than 

proceedings  on  the  occupation  of  Lauenburg.  During  the 
;otiations  with  Berlin,  and  after  having  well  ascertained  that 

troops  would  not  be  molested,  he  approached  them  towards 
neburg.  He  went  into  the  most  minute  details  hinlself,  always 
eying  that  he  had  a  universal  military  genius,  though  igno- 
t  of  the  very  rudiments  of  war.  *•  The  governor-general," 
i  are  told,)  ^'  and  others  acquainted  with  the  country,  were  not 
isulted  concerning  the  order  of  march ;  and  thus  it  often  hap^ 
led,  that  the  troops  were  ordered  to  take  up  their  quarters  m 
ages  which  were  nowliere  to  be  found  but  on  paper*     Thus, 

battalions  of  guards,  and  the  king's  regiment,  were  left  with- 

shelter  on  the  26tli  of  November,  and  in  the  most  dreadful 
ither.     The  same  improvidence  existed  with  regard  to  provi- 
]s ;  and  those  who  were  ordered  to  form  magazines  were  left 
orant  where  they  were  to  be  situated."     P.  21. 
\fter  a  delay  of  Gve  weeks,  arising  from  such  miserable  folly, 

Swedish  army  were  ordered  to  march ;  and  a  body  of  troops 
sed  on  Harburg,  where  they  were  commanded  by  the  king 
louble  the  customs,  and  appropriate  one  half  to  the  military 
tst.  This  occasioned  many  complaints,  being  directly  con- 
*y  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  was  so  constantly  ap* 
led  to  in  the  Swedish  proclamations^  It  was  accordingly 
ealed,  and  the  ^^meastire^*  abandoned,  after  yielding,  with 
ch  difficulty,  the  sum  of  twenty-six  rix-dollars,  or  about  4/. 
r.  8d.  to  the  Swedish  conqueroi;.  While  he  was  thus  carrying 
his  great  plans  in  the  north,  that  upstart  creature,  whom  he 
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had  treated  witfa  such  diguified  contempt  under  the  name  of  AIr« 
Bonapk'te,  took  occasion  to  destroy  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies  at  Austerlitz.     The  immediate  consequence  of  this  dis- 
courteous and  low-bred  behaviour  was,  that  the  Swedish  armj 
was  left  alone  upon  the  "wrong  bank  of  the  Elbe,  unsupported  by 
either  Russians,  jnnssians,  or  English,  and  in  the  certamty,  if  li 
were  worth  any  body's  while,  of  being  surrounded  and  taken. 
The  English  had  left  Hanover  to  its  fate ;  and  their  minister  re- 
presented to  the  King  of  Sweden  the  folly  of  making  any  further 
attempt,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  defend  it.     Oustavus 
consiaered  that  this  was  the  fit  moment  for  him  to  assume  the 
title  of  "  Protector  of  the  Territory  of  Lauenburg.^^    "  For  this 
reason"  (continues  our  author)  <'he  required  that  the  King  of 
England  should  officially  desire  him  to  retreat.     It  was  in  vain  to 
represent,  that  by  this  step,  the  King  of  England  would,  as  £lec« 
tor  of  Hanover,  appear  to  authorize  the  occupation  of  this  coun* 
try  by  Prussia.     Gustavus  Adolphus  had  resolved  to  await  the 
determination  of  the  court  of  London,  and,  rather  than  retire,  ex- 
pose himself  to  an  attack  from  the  Prussians,  who  continued  to 
advance.     The  only  answer,  tlierefore,  which  he  made  to  such 
representations,  was^  ^  They  may  either  wait  or  fight.'     He  him* 
self  had,  however,  the  prudence  to  retire  to  Ratzeburg ;  leading 
Count  Lowenhjelm  with  less  than  1,800  men,  with  orders  to 
fire  on  the  Prussians  should  they  attempt  to  cross  the  Elbe."     P. 
24.  26. 

His  grand  idea  seems  now  to  have  been  the  securing  his  itm 
ronquest  of  Lauenburg.  So  he  proposed  that  he  should  retain 
it  till  a  general  peace ;  and  had  formed  a  plan  of  declaring  it  a 
Swedish  territory  till  then.  He  withdrew  all  his  troops,  however, 
except  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  wliich  he  left  under  Count 
Lowenhjelm,  in  the  full  confidence  of  the  Prussians  not  attacking 
them.  But  on  receiving  accounts  of  the  ofTeusive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  France,  and  the  consequent  inco^ 
poration  of  Hanover  with  tlie  former,  Gustavus  retired  himself, 
and  left  his  unfortunate  squadrons,  with  a  pompous  procTamatioD, 
that  any  attack  on  them  should  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 
if  it  had  happened  in  the  Swedish  territories.  Tlie  end  of^  tUbi 
Mlrange  piece  of  campaigning  is  thus  described : 

^*  The  disgust  which  the  Kiug  of  Sweden  had  conceived  on  being 
deprived  of  the  command  of  tlie  Russians  under  General  Tolstoyt 
was  particularly  manifested  on  their  retreat  Their  commander  ww 
Tnformed  of  tlie  ]>osition  of  the  Swedes  both  in  Mecklenburg  and  oil 
tlie  Elbe;  and  Count  Lowenhjelm  was  strictly  ordered  to  fire  tfa6 
4nsiant  he  saw  a  Russian  advance.  The  Russian  army  must  either 
make  a  circuitous  march  of  several  days,  or  pass  the  narrow  neck  of 
laud  octnpled  by  the  Swedes,  which  in  that  part  waA  not  an  En* 
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glish  mile  in  breadth.  After  manj  inquiries,  Count  Lowenhjclm  at 
length  learns  tliat  the  motive  for  these  orders  was  an  apprehension 
"which  the  king  entertained,  that  a  Prussian  corps  followed  the  Kussians; 
but  upon  tiie  count's  being  assured  tiiat  this  was  not  the  case,  tlie  Hus- 
aiaus  were  allowed  to  pass.  The  king  could  not  be  persuaded  to  re- 
call his  troops,  althougli  the  King  of  Prussia  declared  his  intention  of 
occupying  Ikie  German  territories  of  the  King  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  agreement  with  France ;  and  although  the  Russian  minis- 
ter  remonstrated  against  tlie  longer  occupation  of  a  country  which  it 
was  impossible  to  defend.  At  length  the  Prussians  took  possession  of 
Lauenburg,  and  surrounded  the  little  troop  of  Swedes,  whicli  did  not 
exceed  300  men.  The  Swedes  fired  first;  the  Prussians  abstained 
from  taking  an  inglorious  advantage  of  their  superior  strength,  and 
treated  the  Swedes  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  The  Prussian  com- 
manders, in  eight  parleys,  represented  that  their  king  did  not  wish  to 
attack  Sweden ;  and  when  the  Swedes,  finding  themselves  surrounded, 
attempted  to  force  a  jiassnge,  the  Pnissians  opened  their  ranks,  and 
paid  them  military  honours.  After  the  troops  had  reached  Wismar, 
an  offer  was  made  to  return  two  dragoon  horses  which  had  been  taken; 
but  the  King  of  Sweden  insisted  that  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
priflooers  of  war.  The  English  minister  declared  that  no  blame  could 
attach  to  his  couil  in  this  ailair,  or  its  consequences,  as  he  had  often 
advised  the  Swedes  to  abandon  Lauenburg,  antl  the  Swedes  had  first 
fired  upon  the  Pnissians.  But  nothing  seemed  to  (exasperate  Gustavus 
Adolphus  so  much  as  the  little  importance  with  which  the  court  of 
Berlin  seemed  to  consider  his  declirations  and  opposition.  He  had 
in  vain  hoped  and  expected  an  attack  on  Pomerania,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  ileclart'd  war,  could  he  have  supported  his  declaration 
with  an  adequate  force:  but  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
maritime  hostilities."  P.  2«— 30. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this  Lauen- 
burg, al>out  which  he  has  heard  so  much,  consists  of  two  hamlets, 
of  extremely  vile  sandy  soil,  and  a  few  dozen  of  the  most  indiffer- 
ent houses  or  cottac^es.  It  belongs  to  Hanover ;  but  even  the 
persons  most  attached  to  that  important  country,  are  said  scarcely 
to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  until  reminded  of  it  by  the 
sudden  and  violent  likins:  for  it  now  displayed  by  Gnsfavns.  (P. 
33.)  He  was  resolved  at  all  events,  it  shonld  seem,  to  retain  it ;  and 
heas;reed  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  I'rnssian  ports,  on  condition 
I  of  the  Prussian  troops  leaving  Lauenburg.  The  war  which  ended 
in  the  speedy  destruction  of  Prussia  was  now  beginning;  and 
(htttavus,  and  his  armies,  and  his  conquests,  were  too  inconsider- 
iUe  to  occupy  the  attention  of  either  party.  As  soon  as  the  fate 
of  Prussia  was  decided,  his  first  iinpidse  was  to  send  his  whole 
vmy  to  reinforce  his  handful  of  men  in  Lauenburg ;  but  the  appre- 
Ittittion  of  Pomerania  l>ei!ig  invaded  prevented  him.  He  there- 
fore sent  orders  to  his  troops  to  evacuate  Lauenburg,  and  retreat 
.   Vol.  II.  New  Series.  .35 
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towards  StraUuiid.  But  ihey  were  sent  too  late:  for  these  troops 
had  already  been  obliged  to  retire  to  Lubeck,  and  were  there 
taken  prisoners.  When  Oustavus  was  informed  of  their  having 
begun  their  retreat,  he  despatched  orders  to  his  commander,  to 
leave  sixty  dragoons  in  Lauenburg ;  with  peremptory  injunctions  that 
they  should  ^^  not  evacuate  the  country  till  they  were  surrounded 
and  overpowered  by  the  enemy."  This  notable  letter  never 
reached  its  destination ;  bnt  it  was  translated  and  communicated 
to  the  English  minister.  The  capture  of  the  armj/  of  Lctuenbttrg 
(three  hundred  strong)  only  served  to  increase  the  great  conquer^ 
or's  hatred  to  Bonaparte.  He  refused  all  offers  of  accommodation, 
although  the  most  fa\t)urable  terms  were  proposed ;  it  being  clearly 
the  interest  of  France  to  remain  at  peace  with  Sweden,  and  no 
less  so  of  Sweden  to  be  at  peace  with  France.  Among  other 
offers  was  one  of  an  increase  of  territorv.  Indeed,  tlie  interest  of 
France  always  appeared  so  clearly  to  be  in  favour  of  augmenting 
the  power  of  Sweden  as  a  coimterpoise  to  Russia,  that  the  reader 
will  find  this  point  expressly  stated  in  a  former  number  of  our 
journal,  (see  Ed.  Rev.  for  July,  1807,)  where  we  suggested  the 
probability  of  the  two  countries  not  remaining  long  hostile,  and 
of  Sweden  being  won  over  by  an  accession  of  ten'itory,  or  a  re- 
storation, to  speak  more  properly,  of  her  former  dominions.  We 
did  not  certainly  calculate  on  Gustavus  persisting  so  long  in  hit 
ineffectual  schemes,  nor  on  the  catastrophe  to  which  his  obstinacy 
led. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  destruction  of  Prussia  only  made 
Gustavus  resolve  to  prosecute  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  with 
new  vigour ;  and  as  the  English  ministers  had  at  length  discovered 
that  they  had  to  do  with  one,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  our 
author,  ^^  whatever  were  his  accomplishments,  was  at  least  no 
hero"— one  who  "  did  not  possess  science  to  command,  or  cou- 
rage to  share  the  danger  of  the  field" — they  refused  to  uicrease  the 
subsidy.  Gustavus,  however,  was  a  financier,  as  well  as  a  warrior. 
He  now  chose  to  consider  himself  as  having  a  claim  upon  Russia; 
and  he  stopt  the  Russian  subsidy,  then  at  Gottenburg,  on  its  way 
from  England  to  St.  Petersburgh.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
seemed  resolved  not  to  attack  Pomerania,  let  Gustavus  do  his 
utmost  to  irritate  them.  They  barely  took  a  position  within  the 
frontier— endeavoured  to  negotiate — ^were  refused— and  then 
offered  an  armistice,  and  to  withdraw  their  forces.  Every  prop^ 
sal  was  rejected  with  contempt.  But  the  hero  of  Lauenburg  did 
not  venture  actually  to  attack  them.  They  withdrew  of  them* 
selves:  and  he  then  made  a  sort  of  attempt  on  their  rear  goard; 
took  a  few  prisoners  and  stores,  with  a  hospital;  and,  elated  with 
his  triumph,  ordered  Te  Detrni  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches. 
The  French  being  thus  compelled  to  chastise  him,  turned  ronod 
upon  the  Swedes  and  defeated  them— -after  a  most  gallant  resist 
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Bnce  bjr  that  brave  armj,  who  only  wanted  a  chief  of  talents  and 
courage  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  their  descent ; — ^and  thus 
an  armistice  was  forced  on  them,  whether  their  ridiculous  king 
would  or  no.  There  were  various  opinions  and  doubts  as  to 
this  trnce»  Some  criticised  the  terms  of  it;  others  regretted  it 
had  not,  in  the  delicate  state  of  the  war,  been  delayed  a  short  time. 
The  Russians  predicted  the  fall  of  Colberg  as  likely  to  follow ;  the 
English  were  discontented  with  it ;  but  Gustavus,  consistent  to  the 
hsf,  was  on]y  oifended  at  the  instrument  calling  Napoleon  emperor 
and  king.  Ue  ordered  the^  words  not  to  be  used  m  the  Swedish 
papers,  and  made  his  general  inform  the  French  marshal  that 
such  expressions  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  future  transaction. 

We  cannot  afford  room  for  attending  so  closely  on  the  steps  of 
tbim  infatuated  prince,  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  reign.  The 
contemplation  of  folly,  and  unsupported  extravagant  pretension,  is, 
when  long  continued,  a  very  disgusting  task.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  some  traits  not  hitherto  sufficiently 
noted  by  the  public  in  his  character  and  conduct. " 

The  work  before  us,  repeatedly,  and  without  any  hesitation^ 
charges  him  with  a  de^oiency  of  personal  courage ;  nor  is  there 
any  passage  in  his  life,  as  far  as  the  world  vtce  aware  of,  which  tends 
to  refute  the  charge.  This  must  certainly  be  esteemed  a  circum- 
stance of  some  weight,  considering  the  opportunities  which  he  had 
of  exposing  himself  to  danger,  if  not  of  signalizing  himself.  The 
Ibllowing  note  relates  to  this  subject. 

^  During  the  retreat,  the  king  sent  to  General  Bnine  and  proposed 
an  armistice: — The  general  answered  that  as  tlie  war  had  not  yet 
lasted  thirtj-bix  hours,  such  a  proposal  was  ratlier  premature  from  out 
who  aspired  to  imitate  Charles  XII. 

^  Gufitavus  AdolphuB  was  the  first  who  reached  Stralsund,  and  had 
not  been  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  danger;  yet  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  some  people  that  he  had  received  a  contusion  in  the  leg  from 
a  musket-ball ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  he  exhibited  a  red  spot  on  his 
leg,  and  a  corresponding  blemish  on  his  booU  which  refused  to  receive 
ffie  usual  polish.  This  story  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  an 
officious  surgeon ;  but  as  it  seemed  to  make  little  impi'ession,  it  was 
lOon  for^ttcn.''     P.  57,  58. 

His  strange  enthusiasm  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  re- 
Egious fanaticism.  He  got  hold  of  a  commentary  on  the  revelations, 
which  seems  to  have  turned  his  brain.  He  persuaded  himself 
llnit  the  letters  of  Bonaparte's  name  composed  the  mystic  number 
B66»  the  number  of  the  beast ;  that  Napoleon  was  therefore  the 
beast  whose  dominion  should  be  of  short  duration,  and  for  whose 
diacomfiture  he  himself  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  providence. 
He  was  very  particular  in  his  directions  to  his  ministers,  &r.  that 
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his  name  should  be  written  Neapoleorif  because  this  spelling  wn 
required  to  support  the  calculation.  He  ordered  one  day  888 
oaks  to  be  cut  down  for  the  navy,  in  the  royal  park ;  and  pconk 
were  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  find  what  might  be  the  reason  tor  this 
MEASURE  till  they  found  in  the  commentary  that  888  is  stated  ai  a 
sacred  number.  When  a:  Russian  prince  was  sent  to  treat '  with 
him  at  his  po/ace  of  Lauenburg,  he  favoured  him  with  the  apocalypsei 
and  afterwards  sent  him  a  letter  to  Berlin  containing  nothing  but  a 
chapter  on  the  beast,  translated  into  French  from  the  Swedish 
bible ;  and  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  risk  he  ran  in  ordering 
the  troops  at  Rugen  to  fire  on  the  English,  he  answered  that 
nothing  could  happen  without  the  permission  of  heaven.  He  also 
openly  relied  on  supernatural  assistance  wiien  the  French,  unop- 
posed, were  making  their  approaches  to  destroy  Stralsund.  With 
all  this  fanaticism  he  had  so  little  of  the  real  spirit  of  religion,  that 
he  was  induced  to  listen  to  certain  plans  much  against  his  will, 
merely  because,  from  hatred  to  Denmark,  he  anxiously  desired 
the  success  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen ;  and  after  the  Ear 
glish  convention  had  settled  the  e^'acuation  of  Zealand,  he  pnh 
posed,  as  a  very  honourable  mode  of  executing  it,  that  the  annj 
should  pass  over  to  Scania,  and  from  thence  again  invade  tbe 
island. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  ia 
Germany  and  Poland,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  GhistaviB 
would  undertake  some  enterprise,  single-handed,  against  all  the 
continent ;— but  he  contented  himself  with  getting  into  a  passion 
at  the  Emperor  Alexander  for  giving  Bonaparte  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew.  He  resolved  to  send  back  the  decorations  of  it  which 
he  had  formerly  received  from  Catharine ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  emperor,  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  letter  on  a  similar  occasion  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  .  This  notable  epistle,  however,  was  not  sent ; 
—nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  after  refusing  every 
ofler  of  accommodation  wfth  France,  and  cooperation  with  Russia, 
he  contrived  to  plunge  his  unfortunate  country  into  a  war  with 
that  powerful  neighbour,  which  threatened  its  existence  as  an 
independent  state.  The  events  of  the  campaign  which  ensued, 
and  the  near  approach  of  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  Swedish 
capital,  though  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  aie  too  well  known  to 
iletain  us  here. 

To  the  Russian  war  were  added  hostilities  with  Denmark  ;  and, 
as  if  Sweden  had  not  enough  on  her  hands  in  other  quarters,  the 
kinpr,  by  way  of  imitating  Chailes  XH.  must  needs  invade  Norway^ 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  extended  and  voluntary  warfiu^m 
was  wholly  without  any  plan  for  conducting  it ;  and  when  men  of 
experience  \entured  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  arranging  some 
uniform  and  concerted,  scheme  of  operations,  he  only  replied^  that 
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the  necessary  orders  should  be  ready  on  every  emergency ! — The 
only  step  taken  towards  more  active  measures,  was  a  demand  of 
more  money,  and  of  an  auxiliary  force  from  England,  which  the 
past  experience  of  Gustavus'a  wisdom  and  vigour  might  have 
taught  our  government  to  refuse,  had  it  been  possible  for  us,  at  any 
time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
spending  money,  and  intermeddling  to  a  small  extent  with  a  little 
expedition.  The  work  before  us  states,  that  the  troops  were 
demanded  for  the  express  purpose  of  cooperating  in  the  Norwe- 
gian expedition ;  that  the  English  ministry,  after  much  hesitation, 
in  order  ^*io  gratify,  in  some  measure,  the  wishes"  of  Gustavus, 
agreed  to  send  1 0,000  men,  on  condition  of  their  being  under  the 
separate  command  of  their  own  general,  and  not  being  required  to 
act  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their  shipping  as  to  interrupt  the 
communication  with  it.  Gustavus  agreed  at  once  to  these  terms ; 
but  at  the  same  time  sent  orders  to  prevent  the  troops  from  landing 
until  General  Moore,  their  commander,  should  agree  to  place  them 
at  the  king's  disposal,  and  not  to  re-embark  them  without  a  certaia 
notice.  The  notice  was  agreed  to ;  but  the  English  government 
resolutely  adhered  to  the  condition  of  the  separate  command,  and 
as  resolutely  prohibited  the  troops  from  embarking  in  a  new  attack 
on  Zealand,  the  conquest  of  which  was  now  become  our  heroic 
ally's  most  favourite  project.  Hence  the  animosity  wliich  speedily 
broke  out  against  England — scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  this  wise 
monarch's  hatred  of  France. 

.  The  singular  treatment  of  General  Moore  was  the  beginning  of 
this  rupture.  Upon  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  which  sent  that  gallant 
and  most  able  person  to  Sweden,  we  shall  make  no  comments. 
Our  readers  have  seen  with  what  kind  of  ally  he  was  designed  to 
cooperate ;  and  they  may  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  authors 
of  the  scheme  showed  about  as  much  judgment  in  adopting  it,  as 
they  did  fairness  towards  their  predecessors  in  perpetually  accu* 
ring  them  of  imbecility  and  want  of  vigour  for  not  having  intrusted 
fleets  and  armies  to  Gustavus  the  year  before — ^those  accusers 
being  certainly  in  full  possession  of  all  the  passages  in  Gustavus's 
life  which  have  now  been  described.  But  General  Moore  was 
lent ;  and  a»  it  would  have  evinced  a  folly  quite  equal  to  the 
royal  Swede's,  if  our  government  had  reposed  any  confidence  in 
that  infatuated  prince,  the  general  was  directed  to  proceed,  so  as 
Id  afford  him  no  real  assistance,  and,  without  a  miracle,  no  kind  of 
gratification  or  satisfaction.  This  \vas  the  chief  object  of  the 
expedition.  It  was  merely  to  maintain  a  show  of  vigour  at  home, 
and  (in  the  words  of  the  work  before  us)  '<  to  gratify,  in  some 
neasure,  the  wishes"  of  Gustavus.  It  failed  most  signally  ;  for 
the  people  of  England,  who  paid  for  it,  only  knew  of  its  arri^'at 
hj  hearmg  of  its  having  produced  a  quarrel  with  the  prince  whom 
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it  was  sent  to  gratify ;  and  they  therefore  received  as  little  satii- 
(action  from  it    as  he  did.     Gustavus  quarrelled  with  Genenl 
Moore  because  he  would  not  diiM)be7  the  positive  orders  under 
which  he  acted,  and  surrender  tlie  guidance  of  the  armj  to  the 
insane  or  drivelling  councils  of  the  Swedes.     Tlie  account  of  the 
interview  in  this  volume  is  so  singular,  that  we  must  pause  a  little 
upon  it.     Like  other  great  princes,  Gustavus  fancied  he  couM 
carry  every  thing  by  his  own  power  of  conference — ^**  of  talking 
folks  over,"  as  the  phrase  is ; — and  he  was  pleased  to  draw  op,  or 
at  least  revise,  a  minute  of  an  interview,  which  had  completely 
failed  indeed,  but  still  redounded  so  much  to  his  credit  as  a  talker 
—as  to  deserve  tobe  recorded  among  the  greater  exploits  of  his  reign. 
Gustavus   had    declared,   that  ^'  he   never   would  permit  the 
English  to  land ;  and  that  he  considered  the  very  proposal  as  an 
insult,  which  he  hoped  never  to  hear  again.''     Th^  general,  not 
quite  approving  of  the  plan  of  keeping  his  army  on  hoard  of  their 
transports  until  some  symptoms  of  reason  should  appear  in  the 
king,  expressed  his  resolutton  to  sail  for  England,  if  they  were  not 
permitted   to   land.      This   determination   being  communicated 
through  the  British  minister,  an  interview  between  the  king  and  the 
general  took  place.     The  matters  chiefly  to  be  noted  in  this  con- 
ference are,  General  Moore's  calm  and  steady  behaviour,  and  the 
king's  obstinacy  and  impertinence,  even  by  his  own  narrative. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the  general  most  civiD/ 
and  respectfully  represented  the  necessity  of  his  return  to  England* 
The  king  begged  him  to  delay  at  Gottenburg  as  long  as  possible. 
The  general  agreed  to  do  so,  that  he  might  oblige  his  majesty, 
and  await  fresh  instructions ;  and  he  notified  also,  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Gottenburg,  and  not  remain  in  Stockholm.  This  waf 
indeed  announced  in  the  courtly  form  of  a  request  to  be  permitted 
to  join  his  army  at  Gottenburg.  But  immediately  after  this  inte^ 
view,  a  closer  attention  to  his  instructions  suggested  to  him  the 
necessity  of  ^delaying  as  short  a  time  as  possible  the  return  of  the 
troops.  This  he  announced  in  the  most  respectful  manner ;  stating^ 
that  he  should  still  proceed  **  leisurely  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture ;  and  in  the  mean  time  conmmnicate  the  orders  which  might 
arrive."  Gustavus  immediately  broke  out  into  the  following  vigo* 
rous  and  able  note. 

Palace  of  Haga,  2Mh  ofJuncy  1808. 

^^  This  is  a  new  and  unexpected  iusolence  of  General  Moore,  lor 
which  he  caiiuot  appeal  to  any  iustruction ;  as,  during  the  iutervic«r« 
he  desired  and  received  my  orders  to  remain  with  the  troops  under 
Uvi  command  on  the  Swedish  coast,  till  new  instructions  should  arrhre 
from  Engiautl.  General  Moore,  therefore,  for  ihis  disrespectful  conduct, 
-ihail  be  persoually  answerable  to  me;  andior  this  reason  shall  xecdve 
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nmnands  not  to  leave  Stockholm  without  my  penniflsion,  or  being 
ed  home  to  England  by  the  king  his  master. 

"  GusTAF  Adolpu."  p.  314. 

36  British  minister  of  course  protests,  and  sends  home  a  cou'- 
wWh  an  account  of  this  unheard-of  arrest.     The  king,  how- 

will  not  release  General  Moore  without  an  apologj :  and 
iing  told  that  such  a  demand  was  out  of  the  question,  he  said 
Id  not  require  actually  an  apology ;  but  that  General  Moore 
Id  use  certain  expressions  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  should 
dly  affirm  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  fail  in  his  respect 
le  king."  And  if  he  had  succeeded  in  detaining  our  gallant 
tryman,  no  doubt  he  would  have  put  forth  a  hullelirif  descri* 
bis  achievement ;  and  probably  have  ordered  an  illuminafion 
•  But  fortunately  the  general  contrived  to  get  away,  and 
1  to  England  with  his  army,  leaving  Gustavus  to  look  out 
rhere  for  new  conquests.     In  the  mean  time,  he  was  with 

difficulty  prevented  from  seizing  on  all  the  English  vessels  in. 
(altic,  and  laying  a  general  embargo  on  them  in  his  ports ;  and 
ing  but  the  necessity  of  the  subsidy  could  have  kept  him  from 
uUately  declaring  war  against  tliis  country.  He  took  an 
nquerable  dislike  to  the  English  minister,  for  obeying  the 
actions  of  his  court,  and  proposing  to  him  that  peace  so 
itial  to  the  interests  of  Sweden,  but  so  odious  to  Gustavus, 
use  it  looked  as  if  he  could  do  nothing  in  war.  Nor  could 
thing  have  appeased  him,  had  not  the  English  admiral  luckily 
ured  a  Russian  vessel,  and  sent  her  flag  as  a  present  to  Gus- 
9,  who  was  infinitely  mollified  by  this  compliment,  and  sent  it 
B  a  present  to  Ihe  King  of  England ! 

ike  every  truly  weak  prince,  Gustavus  was  perpetually  inter- 
g  in  all  the  departments  of  his  government — and,  in  all,  doing 
hief.  He  could  do  every  thing  himself,  and  nobody  else 
d  do  any  thing.  Nor  would  this  have  signiBed,  had  his  atten^ 
been  confined  to  those  things  which  were  suited  to  his  capa* 
;  as  the  details  of  patronage,  the  arrangement  of  his  household, 
he  dresses  of  himself  and  his  troops.  On  these  subjects, 
ed,  especially  the  latter,  he  was  busy  in  the  extreme,  like  cW 
ity  princes.  After  describing  his  regulations  for  a  levy,  the 
c  before  us  adds,  ^^  But  nothing  was  of  so  much  importance 
1  the  king,  as  the  uniform  to  be  employed ;  and  one  of  the 
orders  concerning  the  new  levies,  lonij;  before  they  were  orga- 
d,  was  to  new  model  and  ornament  their  fca/s."  (P.  179.)  But 
ippily  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  such  frivolities.  After 
ousting  the  country  by  a  rigorous  conscription,  he  took  care  to 
"ge  himself  with  the  clothing  department;  and  managed  to 
e  the  men  sick  and  dying  for  want  of  clothes,  while  he  was 
lOBsing  the  patterns, 
[any  things  were,  by  way  of  vigour,  despatch  and  secrecy^ 
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done  by  him,  and,  we  presume,  his  litde  knot  of  courtiers,  withoaf 
even  letting  his  ministers  know  of  them ;  and  their  success  wis 
pretty  nearly  what  might  have  been  expected.  Of  these  measurei 
was  the  embargo  on  English  sliipping.  He  had  long  resolved  to 
make  peace  with  Denmark,  that  he  might  break  with  England ;  but 
the  plan  was  to  keep  at  war  also  with  Russia  and  France. 

'*  The  order  for  an  embai^  on  the  English  ships  was  not  comimi' 
nicatcd  to  the  cabinet  dil  tlie  day  after  it  was  despatched ;  and  then  the 
king  had  already  altered  his  miud.  It  was  represented  to  his  majettj 
that  counter  orders  ought  iu  that  case  immediately  to  be  sent;  but 
the  king  said  that  there  was  no. occasion  to  be  so  precipitate. 
The  counter  orders  were«  therefore,  delayed  eighteen  hours  after  the 
courier  who  had  been  sent  witli  orders  for  the  embaigo.  But  the 
king,  in  order  to  concei^l  his  design  even  from  his  ministers,  had  ooC 
required  a  proper  pass  for  the  first  courier,  who  was  thus  delayed 
upon  his  journey,  while  the  other  who  followed  him  travelled  with  the 
utmost  diliireuce.  The  embargo,  therefore,  only  lasted  five  houn.** 
Note,  p.  1 60, 1 70. 

When  every  thing  else  was  going  wrong,  it  is  io  be  sapposed 
that  the  finances  could  not  continue  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

Their  situation  was,  in  fact,  as  bad  as  possible.     The  minbten 
were  afraid  to  explain  the  extent  of  the  evil  to  him,  because  **his 
opinion  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  country,  and  pre- 
tensions of  unlimited  sacrifices  from  his  people,  made  it  be  appre- 
hended, that,  were  other  means  to  fail,  he  would  take  some  despe- 
rate step,  either  against  the  bank,  or  the  property  of  individuals." 
However,  in  spite  of  all  this  care,  he  took  to  banking,  and  pro* 
posed  a  scheme  of  "  circulation  by  means  of  tokens.'*     Having 
referred  his  plan  to  a  "  commit  lee  of  finance,"  (for  they  had  this 
among  their  other  blessings,)  the  honourable  members  were  pleased 
to   disapprove  of  i1 ;  and  the  king,  being  eni*aged  at  them,  and 
angry  at  the  dilBcnlties  of  the  times,  immediately  dissolved  them. 
A  new  committee  was  named  ;  and  they  having  begun  their  labours 
(as  such  bodies  are  in  the  very  indelicate  practice  of  doing)  with 
statements  of  distress,  arrears,   difficulties,  &c.  the   king  repri- 
nranded  them  for  so  consuming  their  time,  and  desired  thev  would 
set  alH)ut  discovering  new  funds.     Without  pursuing  further  these 
sickening  details,  we  shall  extract  the  summary  given  in  the  work 
licfore  us,  ^of  what  immediately  preceded  the  revohition  to  which 
they  led.     It  seems  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  keep  the 
{)eople  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
measures  and  conduct  of  the  rulers.     But  the  events  soon  opened 
their  eyes. 

^  Affection  for  their  king  is  as  natural  to  the  Swedes  as  hatred  to 
an  aristocracy:  and  the  personal  misconduct  of  the  king  was  geoerallj 
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tBcribed  to  the  iocapacitj  of  his  rainisten.  The  ipreat  political  mifl' 
takes  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus  were  little  knowa  to  the  Swedish  public : 
all  the  sources  of  ioformation  were  stopped.  The  importatioa  of  fo- 
reign books  and  journals  was  in  general  prohibited :  those  which  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  were  severely  censured :  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  entirely  annihilated.  Through  these  and  other 
means,  public  opinion  was  yet  in  favour  of  the  king.  Even  the  losses 
sustained  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  far  from  disheartening, 
rather  fired  the  courage,  and  roused  the  resentment  of  the  people;  and 
the  consequences  of  tlds  animation  were  soon  evident  in  the  successes 
f>f  the  army. 

'<  But  towards  the  autumn  of  1808,  the  opinions  of  men  began  to 
change.  During  summer,  all  the  energies  of  tlie  country  were  called 
^rth  and  excited  to  the  utmost  j  and  then  allowed  either  to  remun  in- 
active, or  were  employed  in  the  most  injudicious  enterprises.  It  now 
became  evident  that  the  personal  hatred  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus  to  the 
French  emperor  was  the  only  cause  of  the  war;  and  there  was  littk 
reason  to  hope  the  termmation  either  of  the  cause  or  of  the  effect*  The 
soldiers  began  to  dislike  and  despise  a  king  who  expected  from  then 
impossibilities,  while  he  declioed  to  share  the  toils  and  dangers  which 
he  imposed.  Some  acts  of  injustice  irritated  individuals;  and  the 
treatment  of  the  new  levies  excited  the  resentment  and  compassion  of 
the  people  at  large.  Many  patriotic  men  expressed  their  convictioo 
that  file  time  was  now  come  when  a  revolution  was  absolutely  oecessn* 
ry  to  save  their  country;  but  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  pemiadcd 
that  the  attempt  would  yet  be  premature.  It  was  hoped  that  Uie  loss  of 
Finland  would  abate  the  king's  ardour  for  war — that  he  would  himself 
be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  at  last  permit  his  dismembered  country 
to  enjoy  a  necessary  repose.  But  such  hopes  were  without  foundation ; 
preparations  were  made  for  another  campaign,  and  the  most  absurd  plans 
of  operation  were  proposed.  The  most  alarming  reports  of  the  intend- 
ed partition  of  Sweden  began  to  prevail,  but  made  no  alteration  in  the 
king^s  conduct  The  imminent  danger  exalted  in  every  man's  bosom 
tlie  love  of  his  country ;  and  it  now  Ixxanie  the  duty  of  every  good  sub*- 
ject  to  ende?ivour  to  save  what  yet  remained  of  the  ancient  independence 
of  Sweden,  and  to  witlidraw  allegiance  from  a  king  who  despised  the 
welfare  of  his  people."    P.  20 1—203. 

The  revolution  was  brought  about  by  a  cooperation  of  matff 
persons  in  Stockholjn,  united  to  save  their  country  from  this 
inevitable  destruction — and  of  the  western  army.  Measures  for 
effect  ini;  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  agitation ;  and  they  were 
known  to  so  many  persons  in  the  capital  as  to  be  the  common 
topic  of  conversation.  Yet  so  universally  deserted  was  the  un- 
happy kins;,  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  giving  him  notice  of  these 
sin«i:ular  procee<lin^s.  When  a  prince  has  justly  ofTended  hh 
countr}' — when  the  bidk  of  his  people  are  ready  to  throw  offtheir 
allepiiance  in  self-defence — ^he.  is  apt  vainly  lo  look  towards  hl*^ 
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army,  and  to  expect  security  from  its  disciplined  fidelity.  A 
confidence  in  its  protection  is  also  but  too  fi^quently  one  of  the 
flattering  visions  which  dance  before  his  eyes,  and  beguile  him  to 
his  ruin,  while  the  danger  is  yet  at  a  distance.  But  the  history  of 
the  world  presents  us  with  no  instance  of  a  tuUivt  army  justifying 
such  calculations,  or  forming  an  exception  to  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  tiieir  countrymen  at  large.  The  first  hint  that  Gusta- 
Tus  received  of  the  revolution  was  the  arrival  of  a  courier  to 
announce  that  the  western  army  had  broken  up  from  its  quarters, 
and  was  marching  towards  Stocidbolm.  We  conclude  these 
extracts,  and  this  article,  with  the  following  selection  of  passages, 
which  contain  a  very  spirited  account  of  the  revolution. 

^'  On  Sunday,  the  11!th  of  Marchj  an  extra  post  anived  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  western  army,  and  a  fall  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings. The  king  was  panic  struck.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  from 
Haga  to  Stockholm.  As  soon  as  he  entered  Uic  palace,  the  gates  were 
shut — ^guards  were  placed  at  the  diflerent  entrances  of  the  town,  who 
were  commanded  strictly  to  examine  every  person  who  entered,  and 
allow  no  one  to  leave  Stockholm.  In  the  evening,  an  account  of  the 
apiproach  of  the  western  army  was  sent  to  all  the  publicestablishmentB. 
The  night  was  passed  in  despatching  the  most  contradictory  orders. 
All  the  great  officers  of  state  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Nykopii^. 
The  military  were  to  depart  from  Stockholm,  and  one  of  the  German 
regiments,  with  some  artillery,  was  destined  to  oppose  the  western  army. 
Baron  Rozenblad,  secretary  of  state,  was  called  from  his  bed,  and 
ordered  to  raise  as  much  money  as  he  could,  by  the  sale  of  biUs  on 
England ;  and  he  in  vain  represented  that  at  such  an  hour  oo  b^gi>ip»cff 
of  that  kind  could  be  transacted.  The  commissioners  of  die  bank  were 
commanded  to  assemble  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  proper 
officers  were  ordered  to  use  every  effort  to  collect  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  horses."     P.  213, 214. 

The  departure  of  the  king  from  Stockholm  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  civil  war — and  the  preparations  for  it  were  there- 
fore calculated  to  call  forth  the  instant  exertions  of  the  confede* 
rates  to  save  their  country. 

**  The  reputation  wliich  Baron  Adlcrcreutz  hjid  acquired  in  the  last 
campaign  in  i*  inland,  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  proper  person  to 
lead  the  way  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise ;  and  he  willingly  accepted 
the  post  of  honour.  The  baron  had  a  conference  during  the  night 
wit!)  some  officers,  whom  he  appointed  to  meet  him  in  the  morning 
at  the  palace.  He  himselC,  and  several  others,  were  commanded  to 
attend  the  king  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March. 

*^  Thr  unusual  circumstance  of  shutting  the  urates  of  the  palace, 
occasioned  some  surprise  even  in  the  lower  classes  of  inhabitants;  but, 
with  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  all  was  confusion.    General  lielvig» 
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vaster  of  the  ordnance,  was  commanded  at  his  peril  to  have  some 
artilleiy  prepared  to  follow  the  king;,  although  there  were  no  horses 
proper  for  the  purpose  to  be  procur^  in  Stockholm.  The  regiments 
in  town  were  ordered  to  different  places  to  be  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion and  jjjitoviBions;  but  were  allowed  so  short  a  time  that  the  proiir 
sions  cculd  not  be  distributed.  Baron  Rozenblad  was  sent  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  bank  to  inform  them  of  his  majesty's  desire  to  receive 
part  of  the  money  in  their  care,  and  to  inquire  of  them  whether  they 
supposed  the  remainder  to  be  in  security.  From  this  message,  the 
kiog's  intention  might  have  been  guessed;  but  it  became  evident,  when 
hU  majesty  afterwards  said  tliat  ^  he  might  as  well  take  the  money  as 
leave  it  to  the  rebels.'  The  commissioners  answered,  ^  tliat  they  had 
received  their  trust  from  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  without  whose 
authority  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  at  liberty  to  surrender  any 
part  of  tlie  property  of  the  baiik,  and  that  they  did  not  suppose  the 
bank  to  be  in  any  danger.'  It  was  easy  to  foresee  tlie  consequences  of 
this  answer;  but  before  Baron  Rozenblad  could  return  to  tlie  palace, 
the  revolution  was  accomplished. 

.  *^  Baron  Adlercreutz,  Count  Kling^r,  Colonel  Silfversparre,  and 
many  other  officers,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  intended  revolution, 
usaembled  in  tite  palace  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Upon  inquiry 
BaroD  Adlercreutz  was  informed  that  only  four  of  the  life-guards  ro- 
OHdned  in  the  palace,  the  rest  having  gone  to  prepare  themselves  for 
die  journey'.  Little  danger  could  be  therefore  apprehended  from  tliem, 
9fid  about  fifty  officers  were  now  in  and  about  the  palace,  who  were 
Ksohred  to  hazard  tlie  uuiiost  extremity.  The  king  had  before  ordered 
die  gates  to  be  shut,  and  no  one  was  now  permitted  to  leave  the  palace : 
officers  were  stationed  in  diflfereut  parts,  and  a  great  number  were  as- 
sembled in  tlie  room  adjoining  the  king's  bed-chamber.  Count  Ugglas 
was  first  called  in  to  his  majesty.  Soon  after  his  royal  highness  Duke 
Charles  arrived,  and  went  in  to  his  majesty  just  as  Count  Ugglas  came 
oat.  Baron  Adlercreutz  begged  of  the  count  that  he  would  remain; 
bat  he  answered  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  king  which  he 
Binst  immediately  execute.  The  baron,  however,  insisted  that  the 
coaot  should  not  leave  the  palace,  as  a  moment  of  infinite  consequence 
iiow  approached;  and  that  the  king  must  be  prevented  from  leaving 
Stockholm.  The  count  said  that  lu:  had  used  every  endeavour  with 
Lhe  king,  tnit  to  no  purpose ;  and  begged  that  any  further  remonstrance 
night  be  oiTered  with  caution.  Tlie  baron  answered  that  it  was  now 
tnteuded  to  speak  to  the  king  in  a  manner  which  he  hoped  would  be  effec- 
taaL  His  rayHl  higliness  tlicn  came  out,  and  Count  Klingspor  was  called 
in  to  his  majesty ;  and,  during  the  conversation,  strongly  represented  to 
lhe  king  the  impnidcnce  of  leaving  his  capital.  Baron  Adlercreutz 
low  .{udged  that  the  eventful  moment  was  arrived :  he  sent  to  de- 
rire  those  who  were  stationed  at  the  gates,  and  other  parts  of  the  palace, 
o  be  watchful  on  their  posts,  and,  having  assembled  a  number  of 
lAcers,  he  entered  the  king's  room.  When  the  door  opened  tlie  king 
ieemed  surprised,  and  the  baron  approached  his  majesty,  and  began  to 
MidreiM  him— he  said,  *•  that  the  public  mind  was  in  the  utmost  irritn- 
km  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
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from  his  majest^'B  intended  depaitiure  from  Stockhdm :  that  the  UJ^ief 
oificerB  of  state,  and  of  the  militaiy,  and  tbc  most  respectable  citizem,  had 
encouraged  him  to  represent  the  consequences  to  hu  majestj,  for  which 
purpose  ~The  king  here  interrupted  tlie  baron,  kuidly  excfadmiog 
*'  Treason !  you  are  all  corrupted,  and  shall  be  punished !'  The  bann 
answered,  calmly,  ^  wc  are  no  traitors,  but  wish  to  save  your  majesty, 
and  our  country.'  The  king  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  the 
.baron  rushed  upon  him,  and  seized  him  round  tlic  waiit,  wlule  Cokmel 
Silfversparrc  took  the  sword  from  his  majesty.  The  king  then  voci- 
ferated, *tliey  aregoiug  to  murder  me,  help!  help f — They  eudes- 
voured  to  reassure  the  king;  and  he  lyromisc'd  to  be  more  compoBied 
if  they  would  return  his  sword — a  request  which  they  endeavoured 
to  evade;  and  when  the  king  obstinately  insisted  upon  it,  lie  was  told 
that  in  tliis  respect  lie  could  not  be  gratified,  nor  be  permitted  any 
more  to  interfere  in  tJie  management  of  the  kingdom. 

*'  His  majesty's  outcries  had  alarmed  some  of  the  body-guard,  wbohsd 
just  arrived,  and  servants  of  the  palace,  who  endeavoured  to  force^pea 
the  door ;  but  not  being  able  to  succeed,  they  broke  the  upper  paoel 
with  pokers  and  their  sabres.  At  this  moment.  Baron  Adleicreotz 
commanded  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the 
crowd — seized  a  sabre  from  a  hussar — snatched  from  the  adjutant* 
general  his  staff  of  ofTice,  and  holding  it  up  before  him,  said  that  lie 
now  conndered  himself  as  adjutant-general,  and  in  that  capacity  cfi^ 
manded  the  guards  immediately  to  retire.  After  some  heaitatlOQ  tlw 
command  was  obeyed;  and  several  officers  who  were  not  in  the  coo- 
spiracy  were  put  under  arrest.**    P.  215—221. 

The  guards  assembled  in  considerable  numben;  and  Am 
was  a  moment  when  their  conduct  in  this  crisis  seemed  doubtful* 
The  baron  addressed  them,  and  urged  every  thing  that  could 
be  devised,  to  gain  (heir  concurrence,  or  at  least  prevsnl  on  them 
to  be  paasive  spectators  of  the  scene.  But  they  renuiined  unde- 
lermined — and  the  utmost  that  he  could  obtain  was  a  promise  of 
remaining  quiet.  If  they  did  nothing  to  favour  the  revolution, 
they  certainly  did  nothing  to  prevent  it — and  the  citizens  of 
Stockholm  themselves  mounted  guard  at  the  bank,  and  provided 
for  the  security  of  the  town,  and  preservation  of  peace.  In  tfcc 
mean  time  the  king  contrived  to  escape  from  the  room  where  be 
was  confined. 

^'  When  the  king*8  escape  was  discovered,  the  greatest  coofbiiioa 
and  dismay  prevailed  among  the  authors  of  the  revolution ;  and  the 
roost  terrible  consequences  were  apprehended.  Every  stair  wsb 
crowded  with  people  descending  to  the  court  of  the  palace  to  endear 
your  to  intercept  his  majesty's  flight  Greiff,  keeper  of  the  king's 
game,  had  precipitately  descended  the  great  stair,  and  was  Uie  find 
who  -reached  the  court,  and  perceived  the  king,  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand,  making  towanls  the  only  gate  which  had  been  left  open.  As 
aooD  as  Greiff  overtodc  him,  the  king  made  a  violeni  push  at  htaa; 
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but  with  80  tremulous  and  umteadj  an  aim,  that  the  sword  passed  up 
the  sleeve  of  Greilf 's  coat,  only  slightly  wounding  him.  His  sword 
beiqg  thus  entangled,  his  hreath  gone,  and  his  strei^  exhausted,  the 
king  was  easily  overpowered.  Many  had  now  come  to  Grdff's  asnst- 
aoce ;  and  the  king,  either  unwilling  to  walk,  or  unable  to  support 
bimseif,  was  carried  up  stairs,  and,  by  his  own  desire,  taken  into  the 
white  room.  He  was  there  set  down  upon  the  chair  nearest  the  door, 
laid  exactly  opposite  to  the  portrait  of  the  late  uufortuoate  Ctueen  of 
France,  Marie  Antoinette.  The  king,  exhausted  with  his  exertions, 
•od  disordered  witli  indignation  and  disappointment,  rcmabed  quiet 
the  whole  day."    P.  223 — 225. 

So  little  disposition  did  the  people  whom  he  bad  misgoverned 
testify  in  his  behalf,  even  under  circumstances  of  affliction,  which 
are  wont  to  appease  resentment,  'and  to  excite  pity  towards  our 
tmpressors  themselves,  that  "not  the  slightest  displeasure  was 
anown,  and  the  play  was  attended  by  an  unusual  number  of  spec- 
tators."— The  king  was  removed  to  another  palace  in  the  night. 
He  there  quietly  signed  an  instrument  of  abdication,  drawn  up,  it 
b  said,  by  himself.  Liberal  provisions  were  made  for  him  aitd 
his  family. — They  were  safely  conducted  to  a  foreign  country : 
and  they  now  reside,  it  is  said,  in  Switzerland,  to  the  infinite  relief 
of  Sweden,  and  to  the  remarkable  confutation  of  the  ancient  sayings 
that  there  is  but  a  short  step  from  the  prison  to  the  grave  of  him 
who  has  lost  a  crown. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject  without  adverting  to  a  charge 
which  we  doubt  not  will  be  brought  against  us  by  the  creatures 
of  the  court.  It  will  be  said  that  we  have  dealt  rudely  with  fallen 
majesty — and  have  not  been  disarmed,  as  we  ought  to  have  been, 
by  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 
Wiiy  have  we  gone  through  our  task  without  betraying  any  such 
emotions  ?  Not  surely  because  we  felt  less  for  the  exiled  monarch 
than  those  who  would  now  insult  him  with  their  canting  pity — 
but  because  we  felt  more  for  the  people  whom  his  misrule  had  for 
90  many  years  afflicted.  Let  others  confine  their  lamentations  to 
the  guilty — and  forget,  in  a  sort  of  animal  sensibility,  excited  by 
the  punishment,  the  more  rational  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  per* 
formauee  of  substantial  justice.  They  whose  pity  lies  in  the  right 
place  will  reserve  it  for  the  thousands  whom  his  pernicious  career 
.has  sacrificed  to  want,  and  wounds,  and  misery ; — ^and,  without 
shutting  their  ears  to  what  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  man,  now 
that  he  is  disarmed  of  his  sceptre,  they  will  rejoice  that  an  instru- 
ment of  snch  mischievous  power  in  its  abuse  has  been  torn,  or 
rather  gently  taken,  from  hands  incapable  of  holding  it  harmless. 
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In  the  class  of  plays  which  we  would  not  prohibit  to  our  readerti 
we  assign  a  high  place  to  the  subject  of  this  review.     Its  appea^ 
ance  must  be  considered  as  an  important  occurrence  in  the  annab 
of  the  English  drama,  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  characterize  it  as 
one  of  the  best  tragedies  which  has  been  produced  on  our  stag$ 
since  the  time  of  Otway.      Unlike  the  ordinary  dramas  of  the 
day,  it  relies  not  for  its  main  attraction  upon  the  illusions  of  scenery, 
the  decorations  of  dress,  or  any  dexterity  of  what  is  called  stage 
effect,  by  which,  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  mind  or  to  the  ear,  is 
compensated  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.     It  is  the  production  of 
a  mind  relying  on  its  unassisted  powers,  and  well  able  to  rely  on 
tliem ;  and  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  even  greater  pleasure  than 
it  produces  in  the  exhibition. — With  numerous  blemishes,  and  giar 
ring  inequalities,  it  abounds  iu  just  and  original  sentiment,  in  pow- 
erful  description,  iu  strong  conceptions  of  character,  and  finrvid 
effusions  of  passion.  Rivalling  some  of  the  best  of  the  German  piafs 
in  their  philosophical  spirit  and  passionate  energy ^  it  has  no  resent 
blance  to  them  in  their  affectation  of  strained  and  extravagant  sea* 
timent,  and  still  less  in  their  sublime  inversions  and  suspeosioDi 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  morality.    It  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  highly 
moral,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  of  religious  tendency.     Its  general 
design  is  to  exhibit  the  moral  dangers  of  pride ;  the  proneness  of 
the  descent  from  imaginary  perfection  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
depravity ;  the  miseries  attendant  upon  conscious  guilt ;  the  con- 
solations and  the  rewards  of  virtue.     It  has,  besides,  the  rare 
recommendation  of  being  totally  free  from  every  stain  of  indelicacy, 
and  the  praise,  among  all  other  plays,  pecidiar  (we  believe)  to 
this,  of  enforcing  the  christian  duty  of  the  foipveness  of  injuries. 
On  this  last  ground  it  is  not  easy  to  applaud  Mr.  Coleridge  top 
highly.     'W^e  hail  with  delight  every  attempt  to  infuse  genuine 
principle  into  a  class  of  composition  which,  of  all  others  perhaps 
the  most  effective  in  the  formation  of  character,  has  hitheiM'  been 
exclusively  employed  either  in  cherishing  the  bad  passiohs,  or  at 
best,  in  inculcating  the  heathen  virtues.     What  christian  has  not 
lamented  that  the  fascinations  of  the  stage,  the  mingled  attractbns 
of  show,  and  song,  and  dance,  of  graceful  gesture  and  impressive 
intonation,  should  be  so  inseparably  in  league  with  a  pernicious  or 
defective  moral,  lending  their  whole  influence  in  opposition  to  that 
sacred  cause  which  they  might  be  applied  with  irresistible  ef&ct 
to  promote.     It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  if  their  object  wero 
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reversed,  they  would  lose  their  power :  that  their  force  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  their  cooperation  with  the  passions  which  they 
tbmedt ;  and  that  a  play  which  should  inculcate  christian  senti- 
ments would  never  become  popular.     This  proposition  is  true, 
we  apprehend,  only  to  a  certain  extent.     That  such  a  play  would 
be  the  less  popular  for  its  Christianity,  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted: 
but  that  it  might,  notwithstanding  this  disrecommendation,  become 
a  favourite  piece  with  the  public,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
instances  of  Esther  and  Athalie.     As  to  these  pieces,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  they  have  been  in  a  great  measure  sup- 
ported by  the  novelty  of  their  pretensions ;  and  that  besides  they 
have  a  character  of  excellence  too  high  for  any  but  the  most 
exalted  genius  to  attain :  that  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  because 
these  plays  have  succeeded,  that  similar  success  would  be  often 
experienced  by  other  compositions  formed  on  the  same  model. 
Accordingly^  it  is  not  exactly  on  this  model  that  we  would  wish 
plays  to  be  formed.     In  the  Esther  and  Athalie,  not  only  the  senti- 
ments are  pious,  but  the  action  and  characters  are  entirely  scrip- 
turak     Pieces  constructed  on  this  plan,  having  little  relation  to 
the  feelings  or  events  with  which  men  are  actually  conversant,  can 
never  excite  a  deep  interest  of  the  dramatic  kind.     They  will  be 
considered  merely  as  poetical  compositions,  and,  as  such,  can  never 
keep  possession  of  the  stage,  unless  they  possess  in  this  character, 
a  merit  so  transcendent  as  to  atone  for  every  other  defect.     We 
would  not  impose  so  hopeless  a  task  on  the  dramatist.     We  permit 
him  to  portray  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  ^^  catch  the 
living  manners  as  they  rise ;"  but  in  availing  himself  of  this  his 
proper  province,  to  establish  his  dominion  over  the  passions,  let 
him,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  control  and  purify  them,  by 
the  inculcation  of  a  genuine  and  christian  morality.     We  are  con- 
vinced that  no  play,  clearly  entitled  in  other  respects  to  the  favoui 
of  the  public,  would  be  endangered  in  its  success  by  an  adherence 
to  this  principle ;  and  we  think  the  opinion  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
ample of  ^^  Remorse."     This  play,  we  understand,  has  been  re- 
ceived with  a  unanimity  and  warmth  of  applause  due  to  its  ex- 
traordinary merit,  and  apparently  unchecked  by  the  unusual  purity 
and  elevation  of  its  moral  tone. 

The  plot  on  which  the  piece  is  founded  is  as  follows : — Don 
Alvar  and  Don  Ordonio,  the  two  sons  of  the  Marquis  Valdez,  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  are  both  enamoured  of  Donna  Teresa,  an 
orphan  heiress,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  father.  Ordonio, 
perceiving  that  her  affections  are  fixed  on  his  brother,  employs 
Isidore,  aMoresco,  and  two  others  of  the  same  nation,  to  assassinate 
him.  Isidore  is  not  informed  of  the  name  of  the  intended  victim, 
or  of  his  relationship  to  Ordonio,  but  is  merely  told  that  a  mutual 
attachment  had  taken  place  between  his  employer  and  a  lady  who 
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had  been  betrothed  to  another  person ;  that  this  attachment  had 
been  mdulged  iir  a  manner  fatal  to  the  lady's  vktne  ;  and  that  it 
Mfsa  therefore  expedient  for  her  happiness  and  honour,  a^d  that  of 
Ordonio,  that  his  rival  should  be  despatched.  Induced  by  this 
representation,  Isidore  undertakes  the  task.  He  besets  Alvar 
just  as  he  is  within  sight  of  home,  after  an  absence  of  three  jeart. 
A  desperate  conflict  takes  place  between  the  assassins  and  their 
victim,  and  a  parley  ensues.  Isidore,  moved  by  the  gallantry  of 
Alvar,  spares  his  life,  upon  the  condition  of  his  absenting  hinnelf 
for  a  year,  and  keeping  his  existence  a  secret  during  that  periofl; 
a  restriction  imposed  by  the  Moor  to  enable  Ordonio  to  reap 
without  disturbance  the  fruits  of  his  treachery.  AU'ar,  at  the 
same  time,  learns  from  Isidore  the  name  of  his  employer,  with 
other  circumstances,  which  lead  him  erroneously  to  suppose  that 
Teresa  was  faithless.  He  spends  the  period  of  his  exde  in  war, 
and,  being  taken  captive  by  the  enemy,  does  not  effect  his  retom 
before  the  expnTition  of  three  years.  He  then  returns  in  a  Moorish 
disguise,  determined  not  to  take  vengeance  on  his  brother,  but  to 
raise  a  salutary  remorse,  if  possible,  within  his  breast ;  and  if 
Teresa  should  prove  to  be  his  wife,  to  leave  him  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  her.  That  she  has  become  the  wife  of  Ordonio  he 
scarcely  doubts,  but  cannot  fully  persuade  himself  of  her  perfidy; 
and  the  investigation  of  this  point  is  another  of  the  objects  whidi 
he  returns  to  accomplish. 

The  plaj  begins  with  his  reappearance.  The  marriage  between 
Ordonio  and  Teresa  had  not  been  concluded,  but  had  bees 
vehemently  pressed  both  by  the  father  and  the  son.  At  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  play,  we  find  Teresa  firmly  resisting  their 
importunities,  influenced  partly  by  her  distrust  of  Ordonio's  cha- 
racter, partly  by  her  tender  and  melancholy  remembrance  of  his 
brother,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ordonio,  was  believed  both  by 
her  and  the  marquis  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algerines, 
and  subsequently  lost,  with  his  captors,  at  sea.  Ordonio  himself 
concluding  that  the  assassination  had  been  perpetrated,  believei 
his  brother  to  be  no  longer  in  existence. 

Isidore,  who  had  embraced  the  christian  fauth,  is  at  this  period 
seized  by  the  inquisition,  on  suspicion  of  having  relapsed  taheresy* 
He  appeals  to  Ordonio  to  bear  testimony  to  his  character,  and  to 
interfere  in  his  protection ;  and  the  latter,  although  with  reluctance, 
Hnds  himself  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  previous  connexioa, 
to  interpose  in  his  defence,  and  rescue  him  from  the  grasp  of  iht 
in(}uisition.  He  then  takes  advantage  of  the  gratitude  which  this 
benefit  had  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Moor  to  solicit  him  to 
become  the  instrument  of  a  plan  of  further  treachery.  Ordonio 
hoped  that  if  he  could  convince  Teresa  of  the  certainty  of  his 
Jirotber's  death,  she  would  no  longer  be  able  to  reject  his  solicit 
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ifciODS*  With  this  view  he  proposes  to  Isidore  that  he  should 
present  hirmelf  to  Teresa,  id  the  assumed  character  of  a  wizard, 
offering  to  reveal  the  fate  of  her  lover:  that  he  should  then  declare 
A.h'ar  to  be  DO  longer  among  the  living,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  should  leave  with  her  a  portrait  of  herself, 
whicKliad  formerly  heiunged  to  Alvar,  but  of  which  Ordonio  had 
contrived  to  obtain  possession.  In  opening  this  scheme  to  the 
Moor^  Ordonio  incautiously  betrays  that  the  portrait  had  been  the 
gift  of  love ;  and  that  the  tale,  therefore,  by  which  Isidore  had 
been  induced  tu  attempt  the  assassination,  was  fictitious.  Isidore, 
who  is  represented  as  but  half  a  villain,  struck  with  horror  and 
remorse  at  this  disclosure,  refuses  to  accede  to  the  plan  proposed ; 
but  suggests  to  Ordonio  that  he  will  probably  find  a  fit  instrument 
in  Alvar,  whom  the  Moor  had  noticed  lurking  about  in  his  disguise, 
without  recognising  him,  and  whom  he  suspects,  from  his  appear^ 
ance  and  wish  to  elude  observation,  to  be  addicted  to  magic. 
Alvar,  in  the  mean  time,  had  met  Teresa,  and,  from  his  conversa^ 
lion  with  her,  inclines  to  believe  her  innocent;  but  being,  by  mis- 
take, confirmed  in  his  supposition  that  she  had  become  the  wife  of 
Ordonio,  determines  to  depart  without  disturbing  her  peace  by  a 
disclosure.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  is  met  by  Ordonio,  who  does 
Qot  penetrate  his  disguise,  and  solicits  him  to  undertake  the  scheme 
rejected  by  Isidore.  In  the  conversation  that  ensues,  Alvar  ac- 
cidentally learns  that  Teresa  is  still  unmarried.  Transported  at 
this  intelligence,  he  yet  does  not  lose  sight  of  his  object  of  awaken- 
ing remorse  in  his  brother;  and  conceiving  a  plan  by  which  hia 
assumption  of  the  character  of  a  wizard  might  be  made  to  fivther 
this  object,  he  accedes  to  Ordonio's  proposal.    Accordingly,  in  the 

gurb  of  a  sorcerer,  he  presents  himself  before  Teresa,  Yaldez,  and 
rdonio.  He  takes  the  privilege  of  his  pretended  character  to 
*^  speak  daggers"  to  his  brother,  invokes  the  departed  spirit  of 
Alvar,  and  contrives  to  exhibit  before  them  an  illuminated  picture 
of  his  conflict  with  the  assassins.  At  this  moment  the  officers  of 
the  inquisition  rush  in,  seize  him  as  a  practiser  of  the  infernal  art, 
and  hurry  him  off  to  a  dungeon. 

In  the  mean  time  Teresa,  whom  different  circumstances  had 
before  inspired  with  an  undefined  suspicion  of  Ordonio's  guilt,  is 
led  by  the  scene  of  the  incantation,  and  his  manner  of  receiving  the 
rebukes  of  Alvar,  to  entertain  a  firm  conviction  of  the  .fact,  and  is 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this  confirmation  of  her  lover's  fate,  and 
with  horror  at  the  atrocity  of  his  brother.  Valdez,  too,  is  dis- 
turbed, though  he  hardly  knows  what  idea  to  form  on  the  subject. 
Ordonio,  utterly  disbelieving  the  magical  pretensions  of  the  stranger, 
concludes  that  the  secret  has  been  betrayed  by  Isidot*e.  He 
therefore  resolves  to  destroy  the  Moor,  and  thinkii^  it  impossible 
that  Alvar  can  escape  from  the  punishment  which  awaits  him 
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ftom  the  inquisition,  he  contemplates,  with  exaltation,  the  period 
when,  by  the  death  of  both  his  supposed  enemies,  he  shall  be  left 
to  avail  himself,  without  further  impediment,  of  the  advantage  which 
the  now  established  Certainty  of  his  brother's  death  is  likely  h> 
give  him  in  Iiis  suit  to  Teresa.  He  accordingly  allures  Isidore  to 
a  gloomy  cavern,  and  there  murders  him.  The  Moor's  wife  dis- 
covers both  the  deed  and  its  autlior,  and,  in  the  frenzy  of  her  grie^ 
excites  her  countrymen,  the  Morescoes,  to  revenge. 

In  the  mean  time  Alvar  is  visited  in  his  dungeon  by  Teresa, 
who  still  believing  him  a  stranger,  but  interested  by  his  manner 
and  appearance,  and  feeling  compassion  for  his  fate,  resolves  to  set 
him  free.  In  the  conversation  that  ensues,  a  discovery  takes  place, 
and  the  lovei*s  taste  for  a  moment  the   happiness   of  reunion. 
Just  then  Ordonio  rushes  in  fresh  from  the  murder  of  Isidore,  and 
offers  Alvar  a  goblet  of  poison.     The  latter  calmly  repels  his 
violence.     Ignorant  of  tlie  murder  just  committed,  he  hopes  that  if 
Ordonio  can  be  made  to  feel  remorse  for  his  intended  fratricide, 
the  knowledge  that  it  failed  in  tlie  accomplishment  may  yet  restore 
him  to  happhiess  and  virtue.     He  therefore  endeavours  to  stimu- 
late him  to  compunction,  by  an  indignant  reprobation  of  his  depra- 
vity. Ordonio,  awed  by  the  mystery  which  envelopes  the  strainer, 
and  subdued  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  stands  unnerved  and 
trembling  before  bipi.     Alvar  then  discloses  himself.     The  dis- 
closure  comes  too  late  to  the  murderer  of  Isidore.     Infuriated  by 
despair,  he  madly  attempts  first  the  life  of  Alvar,  and  then  his  own. 
His  arm  is  arrested ;  but  at  this  moment  the  avenging  widow  of 
Isidore  appears  at  the  head  of  her  Morescoes.     Before  it  can  be 
prevented,  she  stabs  Ordonio,  who  dies  imploring  forgiveness  of 
nis  brother ;  and  the  play  closes  with  the  embrace  of  Alvar  and 
Valdez. 

Of  this  plot,  the  faults  are  too  obvious  to  require  much  com- 
ment. Sufficiently  long  and  complicated  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
novel  in  four  volumes,  in  its  dramatic  form  it  imposes  an  unscason* 
able  task  both  on  the  comprehension  and  memory  of  the  spec- 
tator. The  effort  of  attention  which  it  requires,  to  keep  in  steadjr 
view  the  connexion  of  its  different  parts,  is  painful,  and  far  ex- 
ceeds that  gentle  stinmlation  of  the  faculties  to  which  those  whose 
ambition  is  to  amuse  should  cautiously  confine  their  efforts. 
There  is  something  unskilful,  too,  in  the  adoption  of  so  intricate  a 
fable.  It  is  in  barren  subjects  that  the  hand  of  the  master  is  most 
visible,  and  the  dazzling  fabrics  of  genius  are  generally  constructed 
of  few  and  simple  materials. 

It  may  also  be  fairly  objected  to  tliis  story,  that  the  interest 
excited  by  the  brothers,  though  different  in  kind,  is  too  equal  in 
degree,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  either  of  them  the 
hero  of  the  piece.    la  a  review  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the 
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want  ct  a  principal  character  is  treated  by  eminent  critics  as  a 
dubious  faulty  and  the  example  of  Milton  is  cited  in  its  defence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  epic  composition,  it  is  an  unequivocal 
defect  in  the  drama.  We  cannot  but  think,  indeed,  that,  in  any 
species  of  writing,  the  interest  that  is  divided  is  weakened ;  but  in 
a  play  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  case  than  in  an  epic  poem,  be-  - 
cause  in  the  former,  the  action  is  condensed  into  narrower  limits  of 
time  and  place,  and  the  incidents  are  fewer.  Unity  of  effect  is 
therefore  one  of  its  most  important  objects ;  and  it  can  as  little 
bear  a  double  hero  as  an  episode. 

We  are  afraid,  too,  that  the  sorcery  and  conjuration,  on  which 
the  intrigue  of  this  piece  so  much  depends,  will  be  denounced  by 
the  severe  censor  as  below  tlie  tragic  dignity.  It  is  true  that  the 
magic  is  represented  as  deceptive  merely ;  but  it  is  exactly  for 
this  reason  that  we  consider  it  as  a  paltry  agent.  Were  we  intro- 
duced to  a  real  magician,  the  scene  is  laid  in  times  remote  enough 
perhaps  to  countenance  the  fiction.  We  do  not  revolt  at  the 
witches  in  Macbeth ;  but  had  Shakspeare  thought  proper  to  re- 
present tliem  as  designing  women  successfully  practising  on  the 
credulity  of  the  usurper,  the  tragic  terror  of  the  piece  had  been 
«B  a  great  measure  lost,  and  its  whole  effect  deteriorated. 

But  the  most  serious  charge  which  we  have  to  make  against  the 
conduct  of  this  play  is,  that  much  of  its  action  is  but  feebly  connect- 
ed with  the  catastrophe.     It  is  a  dramatic  rule,  not  founded  in  the 
pedantry  of  system,  but  in  an  obvious  principle  of  good  taste,  that 
the  several  incidents  of  the  plot  should  all  cooperate  towards  the 
final  result.     This  connexion  may  be  more  or  less  immediate,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  more  immediate  it  is,  tlie  more  spirited  and  for* 
cible  will  be  the  general  effect.     In  this  respect,  the  present  play 
appears  io  us  to  be  lamentably  defective.      From  the  appearance  of 
Alvaron  the  stage,  till  the  catastrophe  takes  place  in  the  death  of 
his  brother,  and  his  own  reunion  with  Teresa,  there  is  not  one 
incident  in  which  he  is  an  actor  (his  very  appearance  not  excepted) 
which  has  any  direct  and  immediate  eftect  in  the  production  of 
that  catastrophe.     His  return  and  disguise  effect  nothing,  until 
Isidore  points  him  out  to  Ordonio.     His  resolution  to  awaken  his 
brother's  penitence,  and  the  scheme  which  he  devises  for  that 
purpose,  the  invocation,  and  the  picture,  no  further  affect  the  final 
result  than  that  they  tend,  in  coincidence  with  other  circumstances, 
to  persuade  Ordonio  that  he  is  betrayed,  and,  in  that  view,  lead 
him  to  assassinate  Isidore,  which,  by  exciting  the  widow's  vengeance, 
occasions  the  death  of  Ordonio  himself.     How  remote  and  feeble  a 
concatenation  of  incident  is  this !    It  serves  fully  to  explain  why 
the  readers  and  spectators  of  ^^  Remorse,'*  impressed  in  every 
scene  with  occasional  beauties  of  the  highest  order,  are  yet,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  afflicted  occasionally  with  a  sensation  ap* 
proaching  to  eimui,  and  often  yawn  in  the  very  act  of  adjoairatioiu 
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After  thus  cursorily  stating  some  of  our  objections  to  the  plot 
and  action  of  the  play,  we  hasten  to  justify  the  encomiums  which 
we  nevertheless  h^ve  thought  fit  to  bestow  on  it,  by  extracting 
some  of  the  passages  which  have  pleased  us^  most. 
■  Much  of  the  first  scene  in  which  Teresa  is  introduced  appears^ 
to  us  to  be  written  with  extraordinary  energy. 

«*  Ter.  I  hold  Ordooio  dear:  he  is  your  son 
And  Alvar's  brother. 

VaL  Love  him  for  himself, 

19'or  make  the  living  wretched  for  the  dead. 

Ter.  I  mourn  that  you  should  plead  in  vain,  Lord  Yaldez^ 
But  Heaven  hath  heard  my  vow,  and  I  remain 
Faithful  to  Alvar,  be  he  dead  or  living. 

VaL  Heaven  knows  with  what  delight  I  saw  your  loves ; 
And  could  my  hearths  blood  give  him  back  to  thee, 
I  would  die  smiling.     But  these  are  idle  thoughts ! 
trhy  dying  father  comes  upon  my  soul. 
With  that  same  look  with  which  he  gave  thee  to  me ; 
1  held  thee  in  my  arms,  a  powerless  babe. 
While  thy  poor  mother,  with  a  mute  entreaty, 
Fixed  her  faint  eyes  on  mine.     Ah,  not  for  this, 
^hat  I  should  let  thee  feed  thy  soul  with  gloom, 
And  with  slow  anguish  wear  away  thy  life, 
trhe  victim  of  a  useless  constancy : 
I  must  not  see  thee  wretched. 

Ter.  These  are  woes 

.111  bartered  for  the  garishness  of  joy ! 
If  it  be  wretched  with  an  untired  eye 
To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean ; 
Or,  in  the  sultry  hour,  beneath  some  rock. 
My  hair  dishevelled  by  the  pleasant  sea-breeze, 
To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o''er  again 
All  past  hours  of  deliglH !  If  it  be  wretched 
To  watch  some  bark,  and  fancy  Alvar  there ; 
To  go  throu^  each  minutest  circumstance 
Of  the  blest  meeting;  and  to  frame  adventures 
Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  he^r  him  tell  them ; 
i(As  once  I  knew  a  crazy  Moorish  maid. 
Who  drest  her  in  her  buried  lover^s  clothes, 
And  o'er  the  smooth  spring  in  the  mountain  clifl 
fiung  with  her  lute,  and  play'd  the  self-same  tune 
He  used  to  play,  and  listened  to  the  shadow 
Herself  had  made) — if  this  be  wretchedness. 
And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 
To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  imagine 
That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 
Then  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy. 
Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 
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ID  my  grave  and  gazes  at  the  mooo ; 
Aply  in  Bomc  more  fantastic  mood, 
e  in  Paradise,  and  with  choice  flowers 
I  up  a  bower  where  he  and  1  might  dwell, 
there  to  wait  his  coming !  O  my  sire ! 
Aivai's  sire !  if  tliis  be  wretchedness 
:  eats  away  the  life,  what  were  it,  think  yoii, 
a  most  assured  reality 
hould  return,  and  see  a  brother's  infant 
?  at  him  from  my  arms  ? 
rhat  a  thouglit !  {Clasping  her  forehead,) 
L  A  thought?  even  sot  mere  thought!  an  empty  thought 
very  week  he  promised  his  return — 
-.  {abruptly)  Was  it  not  then  a  busy  joy  ?  to  see  him 
those  three  years'  travels !  we  had  no  fears, 
"requent  tidings,  the  ne'er  failing  letter, 
St  endear'd  his  absence !  Yet  the  gladness, 
umult  of  our  joy !  What  then,  if  now — 
L  O  power  of  youth  to  feed  on  pleasant  thoughts, 
of  conviction !  I  am  old  and  heartless ! 
I  am  old— I  have  no  pleasant  dreams, 
c  and  unrefresh'd  witJi  rest — 
r.  {with  great  tenderness)  My  father ! 
/.  The  sober  truth  is  all  too  much  for  me  t 
no  sail  which  brings  not  to  my  mind 
lome-bound  bark  in  which  my  son  was  captur'd 
le  Algcrine — to  perish  with  his  captors ! 
r.  Oh  no!  he  did  not! 
/.  Captur'd  in  sight  of  land! 
I  you  hill  point,  nay,  from  our  castle  watch-tow'i\. 
light  have  seen — 

His  capture,  not  his  death. 
L  Alas !  how  aptly  thou  forgett'st  a  tale 
ne'er  didst  wish  to  learn!  My  brave  Ordonio- 
3oth  the  pirate  and  his  prize  go  down, 
)  same  storm  that  baffled  his  own  valour, 
hus  twice  snatch'd  a  brotlier  from  his  hopes : 
nt  Ordonio!  {pauses^  then  taidcrly,)  Oh  beloved  Teresa; 
dst  thou  best  prove  thy  faith  to  generous  Alvar, 
nost  delight  his  spirit,  go  thou,  make 
rother  happy,  make  his  aged  father 
to  the  grave  in  joy, 
r.  For  mercy's  sake 

me  no  more.     I  have  no  power  to  love  him^ 
roud  forbidding  eye,  and  his  dark  brow, 
me  like  dew  damps  of  the  unwholesome  night: 
)ve,  a  timorous  and  tender  flower, 
a  beneath  his  touch. 
L  Tou  wrong  him,  maiden ! 

wrong  him,  l>y  my  soul !  Nor  wot  it  well 
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"  Isid,  My  lord — my  lord— - 

I  can  bear  much — yes,  very  much  from  you ! 

But  there's  a  point,  where  sulTerance  is  meanness. 

I  am  no  villain — never  killed  for  hire — 

My  gratitude— 

Or(L  O  aye  I — ^your  gratitude ! 

'Twas  a  well-sounding  word— what  have  you  done  with  it  t 
Isid.  Who  profTers  his  past  favours  for  my  virtue- 
Ore/.  {With  bitter  scorn)  Virtue*—  ** 
Isid*  Tries  to  o'crrcach  me — is  a  very  sharper. 

And  should  not  speak  of  gratitude.     My  lord, 

I  knew  not  'twas  vour  brother ! 
Ord,  {Alnrniea)    .      And  who  told  you  ? 
hid.  He  himself  told  me.  ' 
(h(L  Ha !  you  talk'd  with  him  ? 

And  tliese,  the  two  Morescoes  who  were  with  you? 
Isid.  Both  fell  in  a  night  brawl  al  Malagiw 
2 
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The  stir  and  workings  of  that  love  for  you 

Which  he  has  toiTd  to  smother*    'Twas  not  well, 

Kor  is  it  grateful  in  you,  to  forget 

His  wounds  and  perilous  voyages,  and  how 

With  an  heroic  fearlessness  of  danger 

He  roam'd  the  coast  of  Afric  for  your  Alvar. 

It  was  not  well.    You  have  moved  me  even  to  tears; 

Ter,  Oh,  pardon  me,  my  father !  pardon  me ! 
It  was  a  foolish  and  ungrateful  speech : 
A  most  ungrateful  speech !    But  I  am  hurried 
Beyond  myself,  if  I  but  hear  of  one 
Who  aims  to  rival  Alvar.     Were  we  not 
Bom  in  one  day,  like  twins  of  the  same  parent  ? 
I^ursed  in  one  cradle  ?  Pardon  me,  my  father ! 
A  six  years'  absence  is  a  heavy  thing. 
Yet  still  the  hope  survives— ^ 

Fal.  {Looking  forwards)  Hush !  'tis  Monviedro! 

Ter.  The  inquisitor,  on  some  new  scent  of  blood  !'*        Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

We  have  already  noticed  tlie  ufieqnalities  of  composition  with 
which  this  work  abounds.  The  preceding  extract  exemplifies  the 
remark.  The  lines  marked  in  italics  are  not  only  prosaic,  hot 
they  are  vulgar,  botli  in  the  conception  and  the  expression.  Yet 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  in  parts  of  this  scene  there  is  merit  to  whicb 
no  parallel  could  easily  be  found  in  any  other  modern  drama^ 

The  next  passage  w^e  shall  copy  is  part  of  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act,  in  which  Ordonio  unsuccessfully  proposes  to  Isidore 
the  scheme  of  personating  a  wizard.     Irritated  by  his  refusal,  th^ 
former  taunts  him  with  his  past  guilt  and  tiie  inconsistency  ofhil  l 
present  scruples.     To  this  Isidore  replies, 


I 
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Ord,  {In  a  Urn  voice)  Mj  brother ! — 

Isid.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  could  oot  tell  70U 1 
I  thrust  away  the  thought— it  drove  me  wild. 
But  listen  to  me  now — I  pray  yon,  listen. 

Ord.  Villain !  no  more !  I'll  hear  no  more  of  it, 

laid.  My  lord,  it  much  imports  your  future  safety 
That  you  should  hear  it. 

Ord,  (Turning  off  from  Isidore)  Am  I  not  a  man  ? 
^Tis  as  it  should  be !     Tut— the  deed  itself 
Was  idle,  and  these  after  pangs  still  idler. 

Isid.  Wc  met  him  in  the  very  place  you  mentioned, 
Hard  by  a  grove  of  firs— 

Ord,  Enough— enough— 

Isid.  He  fought  us  valiantly,  and  wounded  all ; 
In  fine,  compeli'd  a  parley — 

Ord.  {Sighini(  as  if  lost  in  thought)  Alvar !  brother ! 

Isid.  He  ollercd  me  his  purse— 

Ord.  Yes  ? 

Isid.  Yes— I  spum'd  it 

He  promised  us  I  know  not  what*— in  vain ! 
Then  with  a  look  and  voice  which  overawed  me, 
He  said,  what  mean  you,  friends  ?  my  life  is  dear : 
I  have  a  brother  and  a  promised  wife. 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me — and  if  I  fall 
That  brotlier  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance* 
There  was  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  yours— 
I  ask'd  his  brother's  name :  he  said — Ordonio, 
Son  of  Lord  Yaldez !     I  had  well  nigh  fainted. 
At  length  I  said  (if  that  indeed  I  said  it. 
And  that  no  spirit  made  my  tongue  its  organ) 
That  woman  is  dishonour^  by  that  brother. 
And  he  the  man  who  sent  us  to  destroy  you. 
He  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.    I  told  him 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.     He  look'd 
As  he  had  been  made  of  tlie  rock  that  propt  his  back— ^ 
Aye,  just  as  you  look  now— only  less  ghastly ! 
At  length  recovering  from  his  trance  he  threw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  hb  life- 
It  was  not  worth  his  keeping. 

Ord.  And  you  klll'd  him  ? 

Oh  blood-hounds !  may  eternal  wrath  flame  round  you ! 
He  was  the  image  of-  the  Deity— (^  pause.) 
It  seizes  me — ^by  hell,  I  will  go  on ! 

What — ^^vouldst  thou  stop,  man  ?  thy  pale  looks  wont  save  thee ! 
Oh  cold — cold— cold — Shot  through  with  icy  cold !" 

Nothing  can  be  more  finely  conceived  than  this  narrative.  Its 
llinHing  pathos  belongs  to  the  first  claito  of  tragic  composition,  and 
^ni  even  call  to  remembrance  the  maimer  of  Schiller^  without  sus- 
sing any  injury  by  the  associatioo* 
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'  We  now  introduce  our  readers  to  the  scene  of  the  invocat 
the  excellence  of  which,  though  in  a  very  different  style,  is  i 
ferior  to  that  of  the  last  extract. 

{A  strain  of  music  is  heard  from  behind  the  scene,) 
Ah,  With  DO  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
I  call  up  the  departed !  Soul  of  Alvar ! 

Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell ! 

So  may  the  gates  of  Paradise,  uobarrM, 

Cease  thy  swift  toils !     Since  haply  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company, 

Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 

Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 

With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard: 

Fidiest  unheard !  for  oh !  ye  numberless 

And  rapid  travellers !  what  ear  uustunn^d, 

What  sense  unmaddeoned,  might  bear  up  against 

The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings  ? 

{Music.) 

£vcD  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head. 

(Music  expressive  of  the  movements  and  images  that  follow,] 

Te,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands. 

That  roar  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  water; 

A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 

To  the  parch'd  caravan  that  roams  by  night! 

And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 

That  whirling  pillar,  wliich  from  earth  to  heaven 

6tands  vast,  and  moves  in  blackness ! 

Ye  too  split 

The  ice-mount!  and  with  fragments  many  and  huge. 

Tempest  the  new-thaw'd  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 

Suck  in  perchance  some  Lapland  wizard's  skiff! 

Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  maze  ye  dance. 

Till  from  the  blue  swoln  corse  the  soul  toils  out. 

And  joins  your  mighty  army. 

Soul  of  Alvar  I 

Hear  the  mild  spell,  and  tempt  no  blacker  charm  ! 

By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 

Of  a  half  deisd,  yet  still  undying  hope ! 

Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense. 

So  shall  the  church's  cleansing  rights  be  done. 

Her  knells  and  masses,  that  redeem  the  dead ! 

SONG,— {Behind  the  Scenes.) 

Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell, 
Lest  a  blacker  charm  compel  I 
So  shall  the  midnight  breezes  swell 
With  thy  deep  long-lingering  knell. 
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And  at  evening  evermore, 
In  a  chapel  on  the  shore. 
Shall  the  chanters  sad  and  saintly, 
Yellow  tapers  burning  faintl}^. 
Doleful  masses  chant  for  thee. 
Miserere  Domine! 

Hark !  the  cadence  dies  away. 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea : 
The  boRLmen  rest  their  oars,  and  say 

Miserere  Domine  !* 

Ord,  The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell  I 

Y  brother  is  in  heaven.     Thou  sainted  spirit 

irst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant! 

ice  more  to  hear  thy  voice,  once  more  to  see  thee, 

I  'twere  a  joy  to  me! 

Alv.  .  A  joy  to  thee ! 

hat  if  thou  hcardst  him  now  ?     What  if  his  spiiit 

centered  its  cold  corse  and  came  upon  thee 

itb  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard  ? 

hat  if  (his  steadfast  eye  still  beaming  pity 

td  brother's  love)  he  tumM  his  head  aside, 

«t  he  should  look  at  thee,  and  with  one  look 

irl  thee  beyond  all  power  of  penitence  ? 

Void,     These  are  unholy  fancies ! 

Ord.  (Struggling  tvUh  his  feelings)    Yes,  my  father! 

;  is  in  heaven ! 

Alv.  (Still  to  Ordonio)  But  what  if  he  had  a  brother, 

bo  had  iiv'd  even  so,  that,  at  his  dying  hour, 

le  name  of  heaven  would  have  convuls'd  his  face, 

ore  than  the  death  pang  ? 

Void.  Idly  prating  man ! 

lou  hast  guess'd  ill :  Don  Alvar's  only  brotlier 

mds  here  before  thee — a  father's  blessing  on  him ! 

e  is  most  virtuous. 

Alv,  (Still  to  Ordonio.)    What  if  his  very  virtues 

id  paraper'd  his  swoln  heart  and  made  him  proud? 

id  what  if  pride  had  dup'd  him  into  guilt? 

Bt  still  he  stalked  a  self-created  god, 

ot  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning; 

id  one,  that  at  his  mother's  looking-glass 

•uld  force  his  features  to  a  frowning  sternness. 

aung  lord !  I  tell  thee  that  there  are  such  beings-— 

?a,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damn\l, 

0  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind, 

*  This  song  was  long  Jigo  satreptitiouily  pubUahert. 
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At  ev'ry  stir  and  buz  of  coward  conscience, 
Trick,  cant,  and  lie,  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away !    Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

(^Music  again,^) 


Act  liL  Sc.  1;. 


The  address  to  the  spirit  of  Alvar  is  remarkable  for  the  loflj 
flow  of  its  versification,  and  for  its  highly  poetical  conceptioiiB. 
We  think  there  is  here  a  visible  imitation  of  the  style  of  MiHon ; 
and  we  can  bestow  no  higher  praise  than  to  say  we  think  the  at» 
tempt  not  unsuccessful.  The  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  images, 
and  the  skill  with  which  i\iey  are  selected,  remind  us  of  some  of 
the  finest  passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost.  In  this  respect  nothing 
can  be  more  happy  than  the  introduction  of  the  Lapland  wisard^s 
^kiff^ — ^This  wild  and  romantic  appendage  to  the  scene  of  terror 
is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  great  model,  whom  the  author 
seems  to  have  had  in  view. 

The  concluding  speech  of  the  preceding  extract  is  characteri- 
zed by  remarkable  eiierg}'.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  qualities  of  Mr.  Coleridge's '^tyle.  The  {bllowing 
passage  also  very  forcibly  expresses  the  stubborn  pride,  and  self- 
defensive  ferocity,  of  a  bold  bad  man  supposing  himself  beset  by 
his  enemies ! 

*'  Ord.  This,  then,  is  my  reward !  and  must  I  love  her  ? 
Scom'd — shudder'd  at !  yet  love  her  still  ?  yes !  yes ! 
By  the  deep  feeliugs  of  revenge  a!id  hate, 
I  will  still  love  her — woo  her — win  her  too ! 
{A  pause.)    Isidore  safe  and  silent,  and  the  portrait 
Found  on  the  wizard — lie,  belike,  sell-poison'd 
To  escape  the  crueller  flames. — My  soul  shouts  triumph ! 
The  mine  is  underminM!  Blood!  blood  !  blood  ! 
They  thirst  for  thy  blood!  thy  blood,  Ordoiuo ! 

{A  patise.^    , 
The  hunt  is  up !  and  iu  the  midnight  wood, 
With  lights  to  dazzle,  and  with  nets,  they  seek 
A  timid  prey:  and,  lo!  the  tiger's  eye 
Glares  in  the  rod  flame  of  his  hunter's  torch  t 
To  Isidore  I  will  despatch  a  message, 
Jind  lure  him  to  the  cavern  I"  i 

The  cavern  scene,  in  which  the  murder  of  Isidore  is  perpetrated, 
is  finely  terrific,  and  contains  some  very  powerful  description ;  but 
from  this  we  can  afibrd  to  make  no  extract.  We  hasten  to  the 
quotation  of  a  few  lines,  of  which  the  sentiment  is  so  peculiarly 
touching,  that  in  our  sympathy  we  ahnost  forget  to  admire  the  soft 
elegance  with  which  it  is  conveyed. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  last  act  we  have  Alvar  alone  in  his 
dungeon. 

^*  And  this  place  my  forefalhers  made  for  man  I 

This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom, 

To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us— ^ 

Most  innocent  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty  ? 

Is  this  the  only  cure  ? ^  .  . 


With  other  ministrations,  thou,  O  Nature ! 

Healest  thy  wandVing  and  distemper^  child : 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 

Thy  simny  hues,  fair  forms  and  breathing  sweets^ 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters^ 

Till  he  relent  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  a  dissonant  thing, 

Amid  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy, 

But  bursting  into  tears  wins  back  his  way; 

Hb  angry  spirit  hcal'd  aod  harmonizM 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty."        Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

We  have  now  cited  several  of  the  passages  with  which  we  wert» 
most  gratified  on  our  perusal  of  this  work.  In  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  just  notion  of  its  merits,  we  ought  next,  perhaps,  to  lay 
before  him  some  of  those  specimens  of  mean  and  flat  composition 
by  which  its  general  character  is  depreciated.  We  think  it  snf» 
ficient,  however,  for  the  purpose,  to  remark,  that  they  are  faults 
principally  arising  from  a  careless  remission  of  eflfort.  Immediately 
on  the  close,  and  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  passage,  tm 
author's  genius  suddenly  relaxes.  His  wing  is  unsteady,  and  after 
soaring  to  the  skies,  he  is  too  often  seen  to  grovel  on  the  earth. 
Greater  vigilance  would  certainly  prevent  these  discredible  de- 
scents. Occasionally,  however,  his  errors  seem  to  be  deliberate, 
and  are  owing  not  to  want  of  care,  but  to  perversion  of  taste ;  an. 
for  instance,  in  the  following  perspicuous  statement. 

In  the  Future, 
As  in  the  optician's  classy  cylinder. 
The  iudistiri«i:uishable  blots  and  colours 
Of  the  dim  Past,  collect  and  shape  themselves. 
Upstarting  in  their  own  completed  image. 
To  scare  or  to  reward."  Act  ii  Sc  2i 

< 
Or  in  tliis  ingenious  exposition  of  the  eflfects  of  solitary  confine 

ment : 

«<  Each  pore  and  natural  outlet  shrivelled  up. 
By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 
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His  eoergieB  roll  back  upou  bis  heart. 

And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changM  to  poison, 

Tbey  break  out  on  him  like  a  loathsome  plague  spot.'' 

•  •••••••••••■•■••■•••••••••••••a  •••••«  ••••••••••••••■•••••■••••••■•»••••■■•••••••«•••§•• 

"  So  he  lies 
Circled  with  evil  till  his  veiy  soul 
Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deformed 
By  sights  of  evermore  deformity."  Act  v.  Sc-  f . 

In  the  preface,  we  are  informed  that  this  tragedy  was  written  so 
long  ago  as  in  the  year  ^797  ; — that  the  person,  at  whose  request 
it  was  undertaken,  not  only  failed  to  patronise  if,  but,  without  the 
consent  of  the  author,  suffered  it  to  pass  into  private  circulation ; 
making  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  theme  of  his  ridicule,  and  even  mis- 
quoting the  play  and  misrepresenting  the  author,  to  give  his  satire 
me  keener  edge ; — that  he  constantly  neglected  every  request  to 
return  the  manuscript ;  and  that  the  result  of  this  injurious  treat- 
ment was  the  suppression  of  the  piece  during  the  long  period  that 
has  since  elapsed. 

This  liberal  patron  is  understood  to  be  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  own  theatrical  productions,  and  to  whom,  whatever  other 
demerits  are  assignable,  we  have  not  been  used  to  hear  the  praise 
of  good  nature  or  of  good  taste  denied.  In  this  instance,  he  appears 
to  have  been  lamentably  deficient  in  both  these  qualities,  as  well 
as  in  others  much  more  important;  and  the  public  will  not  easily 
forgive  a  line  of  conduct,  to  which  they  probably  owe  not  only 
the  long  suppression  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  di'amatic  efforts,  but  the 
publication  oHnany  of  his  rhapsodies  and  sonnets. 


A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Castlereagh^  <S-"fc.  <frc.  on  the 
Korth  American  Export  Trade  during  the  War^  <S-c.  Bu 
Charles  Lyne^  Bvo.  p.  46. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clancartv, 
PresideiU  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  inexpediency  of  per- 
mitting  the  importation  of  Cotton  Wool^  from  the  Unitsd 
States  of  America,  during  the  present  War.  By  John  Glad- 
stone, ofLiverpoolf  Svo.  p.  35. 

[From  the  Literary  Panorama,  for  May,  ISIS.J 

The  war  proclaimed  by  America  against  Britain,  raises 
several  important  questions  of  j^licj ;  some  of  which  are  rather 
novel  in  tbek  nature  or  applicatioD.    A  country  that  depends  o^. 
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the  flourishing  state  of  its  manufactures  for  the  support  of  iti 
strength,  must  always  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  power  of  that 
people  which  furnishes  the  raw  material  of  whaterer  fabric  gives 
most  employment  to  its  population.     To  add  to  the  present  in- 
tricacy, the  same  country  which  furnishes  the  raw  material  hat 
also  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  great  quantities  of  the  manu- 
factured goods.     The  cessation  of  intercourse  with  it,  therefore, 
acts  two  ways :  first,  by  depriving  workmen  of  their  accustomed 
supply,  to  reduce  them  to  idleness  and  poverty ;  secondly,  by 
inducing  the  grower  to  become  also  the  manufacturer,  whereby 
his  wants  being  supplied,  he  will  not  renew  that  demand  which 
formerly  was  found  nmtually  beneficial.     This  is  the  present  case 
between  Britain  and  America,  in  respect  to  the  finer  kinds  of  cot- 
ton; and  under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  Britain  to  look 
around  to  every  quarter  from  whence  she  can  obtain  a  supply 
adequate  to  the  purposes  of  tliat  she  formerly  drew  from  America. 
The  erection  of  manufactories  competent  to  the  supply  of  the 
Americans,  an  increasing  people,  may  be  viewed  as  a  more  remote 
danger ;  the  cessation  of  the  import  of  raw  cotton  from  that  coun- 
try is  instant.     It  is  scarcely  possible  that  tlie  public,  though 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  should  be  fully  apprized 
of  the  different  bearings  of  this  inquiry,  and,  therefore,  the  fan 
formation  that'  practical  men,  alone,  are  capable  of  furnishing  k 
peculiarly  acceptable.     From  them  we  may  at  least  expect  to 
learn  the  actual  state  of  things. 
For  instance,  says  Mr.  Gladstone, 

• 

^  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Uoitcd  States  has  been  nourislied 
and  extended  by  the  demand  froni  this  country.  Of  late  years,  ou  aa 
average,  fully  two  fiflhs  of  the  quantity  consumed  in  our  mills  has 
been  received  from  tlience,  consihtiug  of  about  six  seventh  parts  of 
boweds,  [cottons,]  and  the  rcmaioiog  one  seventh  of  Sea  Islands,  [cot- 
tons.] The  fii*6t,  with  the  exception  of  the  qualities  of  India  and 
Turkey,  is  the  most  inferior  description  used  by  the  spinner;  the  last, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  cottons  of  Bourbon,  the  best  that  is  import- 
ed :  the  bowed  cottons  until  of  late  were  only  used  for  making  the  ixh> 
lerior  kinds  of  goods,  but  their  comparative  lowncss  in  price,  and 
abundance  in  quantity,  induced  the  spimicrs  to  make  such  alterations 
in  their  machinery,  as  enabled  them  to  spin  these  short  staple  cottons 
into  yarn  of  finer  descriptions ;  by  these  means  they  have  been  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  as  were  previously  made  from  the 
l)ctter  and  lou^  staple  cottons  of  the  Brazils  and  the  West  Indies; 
these  ^oods  could  thus  be  afforded,  and  are  sold  at  lower  prices,  but 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  of  inferior  quality,  and  less  durable  in  use,  by 
which  idtimatcly  the  goods  must  suffer  in  their  reputation,  and  the 
maker  in  his  interests,  whenever  circumstances  may  expose  him  to 
competition  in  foreign  markets  with  those  made  from  better  cottons; 
feiit  at  preset  he  may  almost  be  sai^  to  be  widioat  a  rival  ia  tile 
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markets  that  are  open  to  him.  In  consequence  tiie  consumpUon  of 
cotton  is  admitted  to  be  at  present  as  great  as  it  has  ever  been  in  thv 
country  although  America  prohibits  our  goods,  and  Austria  the  im- 
port of  yarn  spun  here  of  the  lower  qualities. 

^  What  I  iiave  stated  respecting  bowed  cottons  does  not  apply  to 
Sea  Islands ;  from  these  the  best  and  fioest  descriptions  of  goods  are 
manufactured,  and  for  them  it  roi^^ht  be  difiicult,  for  some  time,  to  find 
a  substitute  in  sufficient  quantity,  althongh  tlie  usual  supply  <V>ea  not, 
I  believe,  exceed  twcuty  thousand  bales,  or  about  6,000,000  pounds 
annually — small  compared  with  the  aggregate  import. 

^*^  The  present  annual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  estimated  to  be  from  seventy  to  seveiity-five  millions  of  pounds ;  the 
stock  now  on  hand,  consisting  chiefly  of  American,  Brazil,  and  West 
India  cottons  is,  1  believe,  admitted  on  all  sides,  to  be  fully  equal  to 
one  year,  and  from  that  to  fifteen  montl/s'  consumption ;  an  onlinarj 
crop  in  the  late  Dutch  and  West-India  Colonies  exceeds  twentj  ndllioos 
of  pounds;  the  usual  crop  in  the  Brazils  is  estimated  to  exceed  thirty 
millions  more,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  considerable  surplus  from  for- 
mer craps  remains  over  in  iliat  country;  to  these  may  be  added  im- 
ports from  Turkey,  Spanish  America,  and  captured  cotton,  indepen- 
dent of  Indian  supplies ;  these  West-India  and  Brazil  crops  are  now 
ready  to  ship,  and  in  part  actually  shipping;  the  whole  might  be  im- 
ported in  the  next  six  months,  thus  forming,  with  the  stock  on  hand* 
a  supply  equal  to  near  two  years^  consumption  to  be  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding crops  and  extended  cultivation,  encouraged  by  the  protectioa 
that  would  then  be  afforded  in  the  home  market'* 

That  India,  which  supplies  the  finest  cotton  ^oods  in  the  world, 
and  has  done  so  for  ages,  shonkl  not  also  funiish  the  finest  species 
of  cotton,  looks  very  like  a  contradiction,  and  niaj'  well  put  theo- 
rists to  a  stand :  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  introduction  of 
the  seed  of  the  Bourbon  and  Sea  Island  cotton  uito  tlie  presidency 
of  Madras,  as  an  improvement?  The  produce  of  such  novelty! 
in  India,  has  been  brought  to  London,  has  fetched  tlie  best 
price  at  market,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  may  be  expected  to 
increase  rapidly.  Possibly  the  mode  of  treatment  practised  may 
partly  explain  this  mystery.  In  India  the  cotton  pod  is  allowed 
to  become  over  ripe,  and  to  fall  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  swept 
into  heaps;  whereas  in  other  countries  the  pod  is'  gathered  when 
it  opens  on  the  tree,  before  the  strength  of  the  fibre  can  be  injured 
by  over  ripeness.  That  cottons  of  the  very  finest  kinds  may  be 
raised  in  some  parts  of  India  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  dif- 
ference of  soil  and  exposure,  must  necessarily  make  a  diflferencc 
in  the  product.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  us  to  know  that  care 
and  attention  will  render  this  article  equal  to  any;  the  cheapness 
of  labour  in  that  country  is  beyond  competition :  and,  in  fact,  the 
Chinese  market  is  now  supplied  with  cotton  from  India,  and  the 
American  ships  sail  to  Chma  in  baUast ;  which  they  would  sot  do 
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if  the  J  could  compete,  in  thatmarket,  with  the  production  of  India. 
Whatever  may  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  India  demands  our 
"Warmest  patronage. 

But  there  are  other  countries  which  produce  cotton,  and  are 
willing  to  take  our  manufactured  articles  in  return  for  it ;  these  are 
purely  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  derivable  from  mutual  inter- 
course. The  Brazils,  a  friendly  coimtry,  are  welcome  to  what- 
ever profit  attends  a  larger  cultivation  of  the  plant.  The  West 
Indies  furnish  great  quantities  ;  and  why  they  should  not  furnish 
nnich  more,  and  of  superior  quality,  unless  there  be  some  natural 
cause,  there  ought  to  be  no  political  reason.  The  commodity 
Diight  also  be  obtained  from  the  Levant ;  but  no  stress  of  argu- 
ment «eems  to  be  laid  by  any  conversant  with  the  subject,  on 
the  supply  to  be  derived  from  that  quarter.  The  proportions  in 
which  tiiose  countries  might  furnish  a  supply  is  stated  by  Mr.  L. 
who  says, 

*^  That,  from  ditferent  parts  of  the  Brazils,  namely,  Maranham, 
Para,  Paraiaba,  Siara,  Pernambuco,  Peroaiba,  Bahia,  Kio  do  Janeiro^ 
<&€•  places  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  and  thrf^e  months'  sail 
at  the  very  utmost,  from  Great  Britajo,  we  cao  biing  hither  about 
270,000  ba^  of  cotton  wool,  of  various  descriptious,  of  an  average 
weight  of  150lbs.  each,  making  40,500,000lb8. 

*'  That  from  our  own  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  of  Surinam,  Dcma- 
rara,  Berbice,  Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Baliama,  &c.  we  may  expect 
about  66,635  bags,  of  an  average  weiglit  of  290lb8.  each,  makiug 
1 9,324,1 30)b8. 

"  That  from  Snrat  and  Bengal  we  may  expect  about  80,000  bales 
rfan  average  weiglit  of  340lb8.  each,  making  27,200,000lb8. 

**  And  thus,  therefore,  without  countin:?  on  what  we  are  likely  to 
receive  fi-om  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  now  in  our  possession,  or  on  what 
we  macy  receive  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  from  Turkey,  and  ex- 
clusive also  of  what  we  may  also  naturally  expect  by  the  capture  of 
cotton  in  American  vessels,  it  appears  in  the  first  place  that  we  have 
low  cotton  wool  in  England  to  the  amount  of  86,800,000lbs.  and  that 
kve  may  reasonably  expect,  from  the  places  above  enumerated,  (if  the 
mtrj'  of  North  American  cotton  be  prevented,)  the  enormous  quantity 
)f  86,93-l,800lbs.  making  together  the  ^rand  total  of  1 73,734,800lbs. 
his,  equal  to  the  average  consumption  of  our  manufacturers  for  no 
CSS  space  of  time  thtm  two  years  and  four  months  and  a  half,  canyin^ 
he  period  down  to  the  very  remote  date  of  the  middle  of  July,  1815, 
md  moreover  a  portion  of  the  additional  quantity  of  86,934,800lbs.  1» 
laily  arriving,  and  the  whole  can  and  will  probably  be  imported  into 
If  reat  Britairi  long  l)erore  it  be  possible  to  consume  what  is  now  here ;  this, 
lowever,  provided  that  due  encouragement  is  given  to  that  effect, 
ty  preventing  the  import  of  that  from  our  enemies  the  North  Ameri- 
sans;  otlierwise  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  one  half  of  the 
fuantity,  or  any  thing  near  it,  will  come." 
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It  18  Bingular  enough,  that  that  description  of  cotton,  now  thoo^ 
indispensable  was  formerly  out  of  repute,  and  sold  at  a  price  lo 
low  that  the  spinners  altered  their  machinery  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  its  cheapness.  At  the  very  worst,  they  as 
restore  their  machinery  to  its  former  state. 

That  America  will  manufacture  when  manufacturing  yields  i 
tempting  profit,  none  can  doubt ;  and  as  the  raw  material  is  t 
product  of  that  country,  neither  power  nor  policy  can  prevent 
that  event.  But  in  the  mean  time,  we  also  are  at  liberty  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  what  countries  we  please ;  and  if  they  caa 
beat  America  out  of  our  market,  no  blame  can  possibly  attach 
to  us. 

Mr.  Lyne  proceeds  to  argue  the  question  of  the  possible  dnm 
of  bullion  from  this  country  to  pay  the  Americans,  who  will  do 
longer  receive  our  goods.  We  presume  that  this  branch  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  laid  to  rest,  by  the  deiermination  of  the  American  legis- 
lature to  suspend  exportation,  by  neutrals;  a  measure  concerning 
which  our  information  will  Ije  more  correct  shortly.  Mr.  Ljme 
coticluiies  his  pamphlet  with  a  copy  of  the  memorial  presented  to 
Lord  Liverpool  by  the  merchants  trading  to  Portugal  and  Brad:^ 
who  are  mamly  interested  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  not  fair  to  come  to  any  determination  on  a  practical  questioDi 
without  having  heard  what  the  other  side  can  allege.  Much  m 
we  wish  to  render  all  our  connexions  and  friends  prosperous,  the 
mode  of  accomplishing  that  purpose  may  admit  of  much  controTe^ 
By  ;  and  it  certainly  re(|uircs  that  the  subject  be  thoroughly  coD' 
sidered  in  all  its  bearings.  America  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet; 
we  have  very  reluctantly  and  slowly  taken  it  up.  We  would  not 
have  animosity  last  for  ever ;  neither  would  we  put  it  into  the  power 
of  America  to  say,  "  this  advantage  we  gained  by  our  war  with 
Britain."  If  after  meeting  with  di8ap])ointments  equal  to  those  of 
her  prime  mover,  Bonaparte,  and  after  finding  the  balance  of  profit 
and  loss  against  her — we  mean  against  her  happiness,  peace,  and 
concord,  she  inclines  to  renew  her  amity,  we  would  meet  her  with 
frankness ;  but  if  in  the  mean  time  we  have  formed  new  conne3doiii) 
have  dii*ected  our  commerce  through  other  channels,  and  have  dis^ 
ti'ibuted  the  wealth  attendant  on  commerce  to  our  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  let  her  not  think  that  we  will  abandon  those 
friends  at  her  request ;  but  let  her  consider  that  state  of  things  ai 
the  result  of  her  own  policy,  and  for  all  the  mortifying  consequences, 
while  she  clears  our  will  and  wishes,  let  her  thank  herself,  and  her 
subserviency  to  the  caprice  of  an  unprincipled  despot. 
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n  Historical  Sketch  of  the  orighh  progress^  and  present  siiit 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New^York.  New-York,  printed  by  C.  S.  Van 
Winkle,  1812,  pp.  52. 

It  is  the  just  pride  of  our  countrymen  that  an  opportunity  of 
;qairing  a  good  education  is  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  so 
unmon,  or  so  easy  of  access.  The  disciples  of  CalTin  intro- 
iced  into  Scotland,  Switzerland  and  Connecticut,  nearly  at  the 
tme  time,  a  system  of  education,  accessible  to  persons  in  every 
tuation  in  life,  which  is  still  the  pride  and  boast  of  these  coun* 
ies.  However  we  may  feel  disposed  to  condemn  the  fiery  zeid 
*  this  sect  of  reformers,  breathing  destruction  to  the  elegant  and 
)eral  arts,  we  must  bear  testimony  to  their  usefulness  in  promo- 
ig  the  study  of  the  severer  sciences,  and  the  general  diffusion 
'  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge.  Carrying  with  them  merely 
spirit  of  enmity  against  all  catholic  establishments,  they  uncon- 
ionsly  effected  the  delivery  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were 
iccessful,  from  the  tyranny  of  scholastic  institutions,  and  over- 
med  those  dogmas  so  prejudicial  to  science  which  loog  custom 
id  sanctified,  and  even  incorporated  in  the  religious  creed.  For 
ithing  are  we  more  indebted  to  them  than  for  the  establishment 
'schools,  not  placed  nor  governed  according  to  the  caprice  of  ill- 
fwmed  and  interested  founders,  but  distributed  by  law,  propor- 
Miably  to  the  number  of  inhabitants ;  forming  a  part  of  the  consti- 
ted  authority,  and  a  powerful  engine  of  government ;  powcMiil. 
>wever,  from  its  limitations  and  effects,  only  unto  good.  This  syst 
m  of  education  appears  to  have  spread,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
rough  aU  the  eastern,  and  many  of  the  middle  fifatr^i,  and  has  f^ince 
Vo*.  Ih  New  Series.  39 
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been  adopted,  by  posftive  laws,  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  union. 
To  its  wide  diffusion  appears  to  be  owing  that  regularity  in  idiom, 
and  that  purity  of  expression,  m  the  lower  classes,  throughout  every 
part  of  this  country,  which  is  so  much  the  astonishment  of  fore^ 
ers.  While  each  of  the  kingdoms  which  x:ompose  the  British  em- 
pire ;  while  every  county,  every  petty  district  of  country,  has  its 
own  peculiar  dialect ;  white  every  department  of  France  has  its 
patois;  while  the  Saxon,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Palatine  Ger- 
mans find  difSculty  in  understanding  each  other,  the  natives  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  are  more  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  physical  effects  of  climate  on  their  constitution  and 
appearance,  than  by  any  variety  in  their  language;  and  this 
throughout  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  piu*ity  of  written  En- 
glish, than  the  usual  dialect  of  any  part  of  the  British  nation,  ex- 
cept the  learned  and  noble  orders. 

The  proverbial  shrewdness  of  that  portion  of  our  countrjnneB 
vulgarly  denominated  Yankees,  is  set  off,  even  in  the  loweit 
classes,  with  a  polished  language  and  address,  totally  different 
from  the  blunt  manners  and  uncouth  jargon  of  the  natives  of  Tocb* 
shire,  in  England,  who  resemble  them  in  many  striking  charac- 
teristics. A  few  peculiarities  do  undoubtedly  exist  in  most  parti 
of  the  union,  but  they  are  rather  in  the  use  of  particular  words^ 
than  in  general  idiom.  They  are  fast  disappearing ;  and  as  atten- 
tion and  criticism  are  more  and  more  directed  towards  purifying 
our  orthography  and  elocution,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  that 
they  will,  in  a  little  while,  be  entirely  eradicated.  Even  those 
words  that  are  so  unmercifully  scourged,  both  by  English  writers, 
and  critits  of  our  own  country,  as  AmericanisinSj  do  yet  deserve 
a  fair  examination,  before  we  give  them  up  to  condemnation.  We 
do  not  allude  to  those  coined  by-  our  diplomatic  men,  and  qfie 
poets ;  those  are  base  coin,  which  do  not  pass  current  with  the 
nation,  and  tlie  guilt  of  which  must  rest  on  the  heads  of  those  that 
utter  them.  But  there  are  certain  words  in  common  use  amoi^  ui 
which  are  stigmatized  as  being  of  American  birth,  but  which,  in 
fact,  are  used  by  us  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  were  em* 
ployed  by  the  best  writers  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  They 
were  brought  over  to  thi^  country  in  the  early  periods  of  the  set- 
tlement, by  those  intelligent  persons  who  fled  hither  fitMn  reli- 
gious persecution.     If,  in  the  revolutions  and  capricious  changes 
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d  modern  literature^  these  words  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  the 
charge  of  altering  the  language  rests  with  British  authors,  not  with 
us ;  and  it  betrays  their  own  ignorance  of  their  native  tongue  and 
standard  works,  to  censure  as  innovations  what  we  merely  pre*- 
acrve  unchanged  from  our  comnion  ancestors. 

The  reign  of  Anne  is  deservedly  considered  as  the  Augustan 
aige  of  English  literature.     At  that  time,  besides  authors  of  the  first 
genius,  they  possessed  a  language  alike  weeded  from  the  cum? 
brous  load  of  classical  afiectation  that  prevailed  at  the  first  re- 
vival of  letters,  and  the  imitation  of  French  puerilities,  which  dis- 
graced  a  later  era.     To  the  authors  of  this  age  we  must  still  refer 
fiar  many  of  the  best  models  of  style,  and  certainly  for  authorities 
lor  all  pure  and  classical  English  words.     The  magnificent  ver- 
iiosity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  in  his  own  writings  always  re- 
spectable, and  sometimes  even  admu*able,  from  the  lofty  and  en- 
larged mind  which  breathes  throughout  it,  becomes  ridiculous  in 
hb   imitators,   who   frequently  cover   mere    trifles   and    flimsy 
tboughts,  under  the  ponderous  mass  of  syllables,  of  sesquipedaiia 
werbtu     Far  as  the  English  writers  have  deviated  from  the  ster- 
ling simplicity  of  their  language,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  oura 
have  run  still  further  into  the  same  faults.     A  general  affectation 
has  prevailed  among  them  of  introducing,  not  the  peculiarities 
of  our  colloquial  idiom,  but  the  most  sonorous  words  of  Latin 
or  Greek  origin  to  be  met  in  the  works  of  the  English  Lexi- 
phanes,  and  plurases  taken  almost  at  random  from  several  modern 
languages.     Such  practices  as  these  in  individuals  cannot  be  stig- 
matized as  a  national  idiom;  they  must  die  with  tlieir  inventor; 
but  they  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  other  habits  of  writing 
not  less  revolting  to  the  ear  of  taste.     The  cause  of  this  must  be 
looked  for  in  our  national  education,  so  favourable  to  the  intelG- 
gence  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  almost  entkely  unfit  for  fos- 
tering high  advances,  in  either  polite  literature,  or  general  science, 
>t  that  age  when  alone  the  principles  of  good  taste  can  he  ac- 
quired.    The  result  is,  that  we  often  find,  in  this  country^  accu- 
nte  and  extensive  belles   lettres  learning,  acquired  by  severe 
IfttHiur,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  without  correcting  any 
foroierly  acquired  habits  of  thinking,  of  conversing,  or  of  writing. 
A.  most  memorable  instance  of  thin  we  lately  met  with  in  a  gen- 
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tlemaDf  whose  powers  of  mind  and  classit^  attaiomeiits 
honour  on  the  learned  institution  with  which  he  b  connected ;  fUs 
gentleman  interrupted  the  course  of  his  examination  on  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry  with  a  story^  not  bad  in  itself,  of  blue  Uona  and 
red  boars ;  breaking  a  train  of  thoughts  worthy  of  his  own  r^ 
putation,  and  his  elegant  author,  with  the  coarsest  of  Joe  Mil- 
ler's jokes ;  and  yet,  strange  to  relate,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the 
precept 

■    ■■       **  Servetor  ad  imum 
Quain  ab  ineepto  procetterit,  et  sibi  eonstet" 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  latin,  and  a  tiffle 
of  geometry,  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man  in  the  eastern 
states  who  has  the  inclination  to  acquire  them.     In  consequence^ 
the  intelligence  of  the  population  is  greater  than  perhaps  m  any 
other  country  in  the  world.    But  in  the  true  principles  of  eqiialify» 
no  distinction  Is  made  in  the  early  stages  of  education,  between 
him  who  is  to  guide  the  plough,  and  him  who  is  to  direct  the  aflain 
of  state.    Bred  side  by  side,  on  the  same  form,  they  have  the 
same  habits  both  of  grammatical  construction  in  their  con  veraatioD, 
and  of  pronunciation.     To  be  sure  they  are  separated  soon ;  the 
one  continues  his  studies,  the  other  retires  to  that  manual  labour 
for  which  he  is  intended ;  but  vitious  habits  of  speaking  and  writing 
are  contracted,  which  can  never  be  entirely  conquered.     Thus,  in 
proportion  as  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  better  than 
in  most  European  nations,  that  of  persons  intended  for  the  liberal 
professions,  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  for  exercising  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions,  is  worse.  The  splendid 
talents  and  acquirements  which  have  now  and  then  appeared  among 
us,  are  rather  proofs  of  the  immense  progress  that  may  be  made, 
under  even  the  worst  circumstances,  by  unassisted  genius,  thsn 
of  any  adequate  public  education.    Previous  to  our  struggle  for 
independence,  our  lawyers  of  eminence,  our  physicians,  and  the 
divines  of  the  episcopal  church,  were  either  educated  in  the  mother 
country,  or  obliged  to  conform  themselves  to  its  standard.   Clergy- 
men of  other  denominations  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  keep 
pace  in  their  attainments  with  that  church,  or  sink,  by  comparisoDr 
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public  eBteem ;  persons  of  fortune  and  influence,  more  particiH 
4y  from  the  southern  states,  went  to  Europe  to  complete  their 
iucation :  and  thus  it  happened  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Folutionary  war,  we  had  in  the  country,  generals,  financiers, 
rislators,  and  politicians,  able  to  direct  our  steps  in  the  career 
liberty,  through  a  contest  with  the  then  most  powerful  nation  of 
mope.  This  war  produced  effects  on  the  interests  of  literature 
*  more  serious  than  are  usually  attendant  on  wars.  Nearly 
e  whole  of  the  followers  of  the  learned  professions  throughout 
e  colonies,  either  drew  their  swords  in  defence  of  their  country, 
Americans,  or,  if  Britons,  bade  adieu,  in  disgust,  to  a  people  whose 
luse  their  prejudices  stigmatized  as  rebellious.  The  sacred  func- 
Ml  of  ministers  of  a  gospel  of  peace  was  no  bar  to  the  highest 
^ee  of  party  4'ancour,  nor  any  protection  in  the  universal  cry 
'  tory  on  the  one  hand,  or  rebel  on  the  other.  Scanty  and  preca- 
Dus  indeed  were  the  means  of  instruction  of  the  rising  generation ; 
»  mivch  so,  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  remarking,  that 
lose  persons  who  boast  of  having  been  **  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
)erty  mid  the  storms  of  a  revolution,"  show  stronger  evidence 
f  a  neglected  education  than  either  their  elder  or  their  younger 
>untryraen. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  when  public  tranquillity  and  public 
roeperity  were  restored,  attention  was  awakened  to  the  languishing 
ate  of  literature  and  education,  and  exertions  were  made  in 
most  ail  parts  of  the  union  to  revive  them,  and  to  restore  what 
'93  lost ;  though  the  immense  distance  to  which  we  had  fallen 
iemed  to  forbid  all  hopes  of  an  approach,  for  many  years,  to  a 
luropean  standard. 

The  means  adopted  for  these  ends  were  various.  In  the 
ftstem  states  they  trusted  to  the  resources  of  learning  that  were 
ill  left  them  :  in  the  middle  states  encouragement  was  held  out 
>  learned  foreigners,  with  considerable  success,  particularly  in  the 
(ranches  of  ethics  and  mathematics.  But  the  greatest  desideratum 
ras  in  classical  literature ;  this  had  never,  in  its  best  times,  risen  to 
ny  height,  but  was  now  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  must  confess  that 
re  are  no  advocates  for  a  system  of  education,  which  would  con- 
lemn  our  youth  to  the  drudgery  of  merely  committing  to  memory  the 
rords  and  terms,  the  scanning  and  parsing  of  the  ancient  languages ; 
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or  of  digging  Greek  roots,  without  any  further  advantage  or 
provement;  though  even  this,  as  furnishing  severe  and  active  em- 
ployment to  a  young  mind,  is  not  without  its  use  ;  but  we  wish  to 
see  among  our  countrymen  an  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  ideas,  the  spirit,  and  the  elegant  turn  of  expression,  of  those 
authors,  whose  works  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  most  perfect 
models  of  6ne  writing.  It  is  such  an  acquaintance  alone  that  is- 
admitted,  throughout  all  Europe,  as  the  (est  of  a  finished  education. 
Mere  bookworms,  the  dealers  in  the  nice  distinctions  of  words,  or 
the  hidden  and  little  noticed  meanings  of  particles  and  prepositions, 
we  hold  in  little  value,  but  we  look  up  with  respect  and  esteem  to 
the  real  and  accomplished  scholar. 

It  is  with  regret,  therefore,  that  we  notice  the  unsatisfHClory 
state  of  classical  education  in  our  colleges.  In  some  it  is  flimsy 
and  superficial,  calculated  to  make  empirics  and  dabblers  ;  m 
others,  a  mere  groundwork,  which,  as  the  opportunity  of  raising  a 
superstructure  thereon  is  not  furnished,  causes  perhaps  a  greater  * 
waste  of  time  than  the  first.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  exertions 
have  not  been  made  to  remove  these  objections,  particularly^'B 
the  college  at  New- York,  where  a  series  of  Iectiu*es  on  philology 
have  for  a  year  or  two  been  conducted  by  an  able  hand  ;  but  the 
innovations  in  that  seminary  appear  to  have  been  made  with  mora 
zeal  than  prudence  ;  and  calculated  rather  to  raise  the  reputation 
of  that  college  than  to  advance  the  real  interests  of  learning.  One 
of  the  great  errors  committed  by  our  legislators,  is  the  chartering 
such  a  multitude  of  colleges  which  confer  degrees.  In  the  Brh 
tish  empire,  where  there  are  fifteen  millions  of  people  ;  where  a 
much  greater  numerical  proportion  than  with  us  pursue  th^liberal 
arts  ;  where  there  is  a  numerous  beneficed  clergy,  and  a  ndMity, 
which,  though  perhaps  not  contributing  to  the  literary  glory)  yet 
does  certainly  furnish  a  great  part  of  the  support  of  the  learned 
institutions  in  that  country,  there  are  only  seven  colleges  :  of  these 
seven,  moreover,  tliree  are  confined  in  their  utility  to  their  own 
immediate  vicinities  ;  so  that  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh  ami 
Dublin,  may  be  considered  as  the  only  universities  capable  of 
exerting  an  important  influence  on  general  literature.  Thia  circuiih 
stance  produces  in  each  of  them  a  concentration  of  taleni  which  ii 
the  glory  of  that  country.     In  France,  also,  the  number  of  learned 
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Ibstitutions  of  eminence  is  few.  But  with  us  the  case  is  eiuictlj 
the  reverse.  Though  learned  men  are  few,  yet  seminaries  of 
learning  of  the  highest  pretensions  abound ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  many  of  them,  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  dig- 
nities of  colleges,  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  granunar- 
schools  of  England,  or  the  second  grade  of  French  schools* 
We  copy  from  an  advertisement  (for  even  colleges  advertise)  the 
requisites  for  entering  a  college  in  the  state  of  New- York ;  they 
are  Virgil,  Cicero,  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  Greek,  and  Web* 
ber's  Arithmetic ;  and  on  this  excellent  foundation  they  will  in 
four  years'  time  build  all  the  classical,  mathematical,  philosophical 
and  ethical  information,  which  is  thought  necessary  for  any  liberal 
profession  whatever.  We  must,  indeed,  confess,  that  very  few 
years  are  gone  by  since  such  a  preparation  was  considered  suffi- 
cient throughout  the  union ;  and  then  we  often  met  with  bache- 
loro  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  masters  of  arts  at  eighteen ;  and 
these,  we  must  do  the  justice  to  say,  not  inferior  in  attainments 
to  theu*  elder  brethren.  Nor  are  we  perfectly  sure  that  such 
qualifications  would  not  be  sufficient  in  some  colleges  of  higher 
reputation  and  older  standing. 

The  elementary  education  being  thus  happily  provided  for, 
plent}'  of  colleges  instituted,  and  their  honours  made  as  cheap,  both 
in  expense  of  time  and  money,  as  possible,  it  became  nece:ssary  to 
render  our  country  independent  of  Europe  by  providing  courses  of 
■wtruction  in  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  and  more 
particularly  (as  better  care  is  usually  taken  of  our  bodies  than  our 
■ouls)  in  the  science  of  medicine.  The  course  of  a  medical  educa- 
tioDy  throughout  this  country,  is,  we  understand,  an  attendance 
OQ  the  lectures  of  some  college  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
the  candidate  is  entered  as  student  or  apprentice  of  some  practising 
physician.  At  the  end  of  this  term  a  thesis  is  written  (in  English 
doubtless,  for  tlie  benefit  of  such  of  the  professors  as  have  forgotten 
their  latin)  and  publicly  maintained  by  the  candidate,  who  is  never 
■DBUCcessfuI,  and  who,  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  is  compli- 
■leuted  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine.  As  in  all  other  courses  of  education, 
wheire  lectures  arc  the  chief  mode  of  conveying  instruction,  every 
Ibiog  depemis  upon  the  application  and  memory  of  the  student ; 
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are  there  any  checks  upon  inattention  and  Btupidity.  Many 
{diTBicianB,  educated  in  this  way,  sink  to  the  level  of  country  prac^ 
titioiiers,  nivy  and  army  surgeons,  and  surgeons'  oiates»  and  even  yS- 
bge  apothecaries^  in  which  capacities  they  lead  a  kind  of  indirect 
cannibal  life,  living  on  the  carcasses  of  their  feUow  beii^%  and 
quietly  swelling  the  list  of  weekly  interments,  without  any  danger 
firom  the  laws ;  this  being  a  class  of  offences,  in  which  the  legpl 
maxim,  ignararUia  neminem  excuaatf  is  not  enforced.  But  some 
candidates  there  be  of  more  aspiring  views;  these,  after  hav- 
ing drained  dry  the  little  college  at  home,  resort  to  Europe  to 
finish  their  medical  education.  To  this  end  they  Bpend  a  year 
or  two,  nay,  even  take  a  degree,  in  Edinburgh ;  walk  the  Lon- 
don hospitals ;  visit  the  Hunterian  museum,  and  adore  the  ^Med 
pill  which  beams  in  Warwick  Lane.  Some  even  push  la 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  having  attended  the  garden  of  plants,  cut 
up  a  number  of  subjects,  explored  the  Palais  Roj^,  attended 
lectures,  theatres,  operas,  dined  at  the  principal  restaurateurs, 
and  learned  to  distinguish  Vin  de  La  Fite  from  ChcUeau  MargHmx^ 
return,  laden  with  knowledge,  to  astonish  their  simple  country- 
men, who  have  never  stirred  from  home.  For  such  aspiring  ^ 
rits,  the  dull  routine  of  practice,  though  very  convenient  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  offers  no  inviting  charms;  they  will  stop 
at  nothing  less  (him  the  chair,  the  robes,  and  the  honours  (^i^pro* 
fessor.  But  here  comes  the  rub :  all  cannot  be  professors,  nor 
can  each  professor  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  allotted  to  tiiat 
branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  thinks  himself  most  calculated  to 
shine.  New  institutions  must  aiise  to  accommodate  those  who 
cannot  find  room  in  the  old.  These  new  ones,  after  a  while,  qplit, 
from  simDar  causes,  and  others  arise,  until,  at  last,  we  have  more  col- 
leges than  can  find  students.  And  now,  alas,  begins  tHe  fatal  dissen- 
sions, the  jealousies  and  backbitings,  that  take  place,  when  learned 
bodies  come  in  contact,  and  jostle  each  other.  Could  dieir  dis- 
putes be  managed  so  as  merely  to  excite,  in  the  different  com- 
petitors, a  spirit  of  emulation,  or  could  they  be  so  arranged  and 
accommodated  as  to  form  one  institution,  in  which  the  whole 
talents  of  the  faculty  could  be  collected,  New- York  might  soon 
boast  of  its  medical  school,  second  to  none  in  the  United 
States      But,  unfortunately,  the   disastrow)  ambition  of  bein^ 
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Iur8t,.desf  roys  the  very  principle  of  cooperation.  Each  man  waul4 
rather  stand  a  cipher  by  himself,  than  form  a  connexion  with 
any  neighbouring  units,  and  share  the  aggregate  importance. 
Each  man,  instead  of  courting  an  alliance  with  his  learned  cote^i- 
poraries,  and  forming  an  honourable  bond  of  mutual  advantage  and 
respectability,  looks  round  him  among  men  of  still  smaller  intel- 
lects,  or  more  subservient  dispositions,  who  will  be  content  to  fot 
low  in  his  train,  and  among  whom  he  may  look  great  by  com- 
parison. These  evils,  we  fear,  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as 
colleges  are  multiplied  and  suffered  to  spring  up  like  fungi.  No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  get  a  charter  from  the  well  meaning,  bnt 
scantily  educated,  country  gentlemen  whofcnm  the  masys  of  a  st^ite 
Ie^lature,and  who  think  that  the  interests  of  science  are  pro- 
moted in  a  city  by  the  multiplication  of  colleges,  the  same  as  the 
knowledge  of  spelling  and  reading  are  in  the  country,  by  multiply- 
ing school-houses.  A  charter  once  granted^  it  is  easy  to  stock  a 
college  with  professors,  who,  if  deficient  in  profound  knowledge, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  reasonable  in  their  terms ;  if  - 
they  do  not  fit  the  student  for  rigorous  examinations,  they,  at 
least,  suit  the  examinations  to  the  capacity  of  the  student ;  and 
thus,  by  what  are  called  extraordinary  facilUieSf  make  out,  in 
a  very  tolerable  manner,  to  supply  the  place  of  essential  requi- 
sites. 

As  to  any  general  combination  of  medical  science  in  New- 
Xork,  the  prospect  at  present  seems  more  remote  than  e\eT. 
The  very  next  winter,  we  understand,  three  formidable  bodies  are 
to  take  the  field ;  one  entrenched  among  th^  gray  walls  of  Akna 
Mater,  another  be^u-ing  as  a  banner  a  fresh  parchment  charter 
from  the  Regents  of  the  University,  while  a  thfa'd  masks  its  batte- 
ries, and  wears  the  colours  of  a  neighbouring  state.  Our  politi- 
cians have  often  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  fighting  against 
two  enemies,  who  were  also  enemies  to  each  other,  or  of  warring 
in  a  triangle — as  unprofitable  a  business  apparently  as  reasoning 
in  a  circle ;  but  we  have  never  seen  it  reduced  to  practice  before. 

The  foregoing  desultory  ideas,  and  many  more,  which,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  we  suppress,  arose  in  our  mind  on  looking  over  the 
pamphlet  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this  paper.  As  to  the 
work  before  us,  however,  and  the  college  of  which  it'  gives  the 
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IiistDrj,  we  shall  pass  them  by  in  perfect  silence ;  for  which  wary" 
conduct,  we  have  not  merely  the  example  of  more  experienced 
reviewers,  but  we  have  sufficient  strong  reasons  of  our  own  to 
authorize  us.     We  are  well  aware  that  let  us  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject as  we  may,  either  praise  or  censure  are  sure  to  make  as 
enemies.     The  learned  college  would  never  forgive  us  if  we  pre- 
sumed to  find  fault,  and  should  we  dare  to  praise,  we  have  all  the 
rest  of  the  medical  world  upon  our  backs ;  even  if  avoiding  Scjlla 
on  the  right,  and  Charybdis  on  the  left,  might  we  not  run  on  a 
shoal  more  formidable  than  either  ?     The  maxim  medio  tufissimm 
ibis  will  not  save  us.     We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  when  doc- 
tors disagree.     Besides,  physicians  are  dangerous  enemies ;  we 
cannot  tell  when  our  lives  may  be  at  their  mercy.     We  stand  in 
awe  of  pills  and  syringes,  patent  draughts  and  pulvis  jacobi;  of 
insidious  cathartics  and  secret  sudorifics.   Gallipots  and  phials,  lan- 
cets and  amputating  knives,  present  themselves  in  deadly  array, 
and  the  portentous  pestle  and  mortar  even  now^  clang  in  our 
affrighted  ears.     Quitting  the  lofty  tone,  therefore,  of  reviewerSi 
we  most  humbly  beg  pardon  for  whatever  they  may  have  seen 
amiss  in  this  article.     Ye  mighty  masters  of  the  healing  art,  spare 
us — bring  us  your  aid  when  fevers  bum ;  when  colicf  wring,  and 
gout  and  rheumatism  gnaw,  and  we  in  return  will  spare  you — though 
you  may  lay  yourselves  open  and  become  vulnerable  at  every  porc^ 
we  will  not  attack  you.     Though  you  be  divided  among  yourselvesi 
we  wDl  not  attempt  to  unite  you  by  giving  you  a  common  enemy* 
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BRITISH  UTERATURE. 
I^From  the  Edinburgh  Rcyiew  of  Mad.  de  SUcLQ 

We  come  now  to  the  literature  of  the  north — by  which  name  9f  ad. 
de  Stael  designates  the  literature  of  England  and  Germany,  and  on 
which  she  passes  an  encomium  which  we  scarcely  expected  from  a 
native  of  the  south.  She  startles  us  a  little,  indeed,  when  she  seta 
off  with  a  dashing  parallel  between  Homer  and  Ossian ;  and  proceeds 
to  say  that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  northern  literature  has  all 
been  derived  from  that  patriarch  of  the  Celts,  in  the  same  way  as 
tiiat  of  the  South  of  Europe  may  be  ultimately  traced  back  to  the 
genius  of  Homer.  It  is  certainly  rather  against  this  hypothesis, 
that  the  said  Ossian  has  only  been  known  to  the  readers  and 
writers  of  the  north  for  about  forty  years  from  the  present  day, 
and  has  not  been  held  in  especial  reverence  with  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  that  short  period.  However,  we 
shall  suppose  that  Mad.  de  Stael  means  only,  that  the  style  of 
Ossian  reunites  the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  northern 
school  of  letters,  and  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit  them  such  as 
they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  classical  and  southern 
models.  We  rather  think  she  is  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
radical  difference  in  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  two  regions ;  and 
that  there  is  more  melancholy,  more  tenderness,  more  deep  feeling 
and  fixed  and  lofty  passion,  engendered  among  the  clouds  and 
mountains  of  the  north,  than  upon  the  summer  seas  or  beneath  the 
perfumed  groves  of  the  South.  The  causes  of  the  difference  are 
not  perhaps  so  satisfactorily  stated. 

Mad.  de  Stael  gives  the  first  place  to  the  climate. 

Les  reveries  des  poeies  peuvent  enfantcr  des  objels  extraordi- 
naires ;  inais  les  impressions  d'habitudc  se  retrouvent  necessaire^- 
ment  dans  tout  ce  que  Ton  compose.  Eviter  le  souvenir  de  ces 
impressions,  cc  seroit  perdre  le  plus  grand  des  avantages,  celui 
de  peindre  cc  qu'on  a  soi-m^me  eprouv6.  Les  poetes  du  midi 
iii^lent  sans    cessc  Timagc  de  la  fralcheur,  de  bois  touffus,  des 
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ruisseaux  limpides  a  tous  lea  sentimens  de  la  vie.  lis  ne  te  retn- 
cent  pas  in^me  les  jouissancesdu  coeur,  sans  y  m^ler  Tid^e  de  Pombre 
bienfaisante^  qui  doit  les  preserver  des  bidlantes  ardeurs  da  loleiL 
Cette  nature  si  vive  qui  les  environne,  excite  en  eux  plas  de 
snouvefnens  que  de  pens6es.  Ccst  a  tort,  ce  me  semble,  qu'on  i 
dit  que  les  passions  ^toient  plus  violentes  dans  le  midi  que  dans 
le  nord.  On  7  voit  plus  d*int6r^ts  divers,  mais  moins  d*inteiint< 
dans  une  inline  pens^e ;  or  c'est  la  fixit^  qui  produit  lea  miracles 
de  la  passion  et  de  la  volonte.  Les  peuples  du  nord  sent  moins 
occupes  des  plaisirs  que  de  la  douleur;  ct  leur  imagination  n*cB 
est  que  plus  fecondc.  Le  spectacle  dela  nature  agit  fortement  snr 
eux ;  et  elle  agit,  comme  elle  se  montre  dans  leure  'ClimatSi 
toujburs  sombre  et  n^buleuse.*'    P.  254,  255* 

'  Another  characteristic  is  the  hereditary  independence  of  the 
northern  tribes — arising  partly  from  their  scattered  popuhtiw 
and  inaccessible  retreats,  and  partly  from  the  physical  force  and 
hardihood  which  their  way  of  life,  and  the  exertions  requisite  tn 
procure  subsistence  in  those  regions,  necessarily  produced. 
Their  religious  creed,  too,  even  before  their  conversion  to  chrisf 
tianity,  was  less  fantastic,  and  more  capable  of  leadiog  to  betme 
emotions  than  that  of  the  southern  nations.  The  respect  aid 
tenderness  with  which  they  always  regarded  their  womeoi  m 
another  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  natioml  dia* 
racter;  and,  lastly,  their  general  adoption  of  the  protestant  fiutk 
has  tended  to  confirm  that  character.  For  our  own  part,  we  art 
inclined  to  ascribe  more  weight  to  the  last  circumstance  than  to  all 
the  others  that  have  been  mentioned ;  and  that  not  merely  from 
the  better  education  which  it  is  the  genius  of  protestantism  to 
bestow  on  the  lower  orders^  but  from  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
universal  study  of  the  scriptures  which  it  enjoins.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  protestant  population  of  Europe  is  famiUsriy 
acquainted  with  the  bible ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  other  book.  Now^  the  bible  is  not  only  full  of 
lessons  of  patience,  and  humility,  and  compassion,  but  abounds  with 
a  gloomy  and  awful  poetry,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  a  powerful 
impression  on  minds  that  are  not  exposed  to  any  other,  ana  receive 
this  under  the  persuasion  of  its  divine  origin.  The  peculiar  cha- 
racter, therefore,  which  Mad.  de  Stael  has  ascribed  to  the  people  of 
the  north  in  general,  will  now  be  found,  we  believe,  to  belong  only 
to  such  of  them  as  profess  the  reformed  religion;  and  to  be  dis- 
cernible in  all  the  communities  that  maintiun  that  profession,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  degree  of  latitude  which  tliey  inhabit, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable,  that  its  general  adoption 
in  the  north  must  be  explained  by  some  of  the  more  general  causes 
which  we  have  shortly  indicated  above. 

The  great  fault  which  the  French  impute  to  the  writers  of  the 
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north)  is  want  of  taste  and  politeness.  Thej  generally  admit  tbat 
they  have  genius ;  but  contend  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  use 
it ;  while  their  partisans  muntain,  that  what  is  called  want  of  taste 
h  merely  excess  of  genius,  and  independence  of  pedantic  rules  and 
authorities.  Mad.  de  Stael,  though  admitting  the  transcendent 
merits  of  some  of  the  English  writers,  takes  part,  upon  the  whole^ 
against  them  in  this  controversy ;  and,  after  professing  her  unqna- 
nfied  preference  of  a  piece  compounded  of  great  blemishes  and 
great  beauties,  compared  with  one  free  of  faults,  but  distinguished 
by  little  excellence,  proceeds  very  wisely  to  remark,  that  it  would 
be  still  better  if  the  great  faults  were  corrected — and  that  it  is  but  a 
bad  species  of  independence  which  manifests  itself  by  being  occa- 
sionally offensive :  and  then  she  attacks  Shakspeare,  as  usual,  for 
interspersing  so  many  puerilities,  and  absurdities,  and  grosaUretfSf 
with  his  sublime  and  pathetic  passages. 

Now,  there  is  no  denying  that  a  poem  would  be  better  with- 
out faults ;  and  that  judicious  painters  use  shades  only  to  set  off 
their  pictures,  and  not  blots.  But  there  are  twQ  little  remarks  to 
tie  made.  In  the^r^f  place,  if  it  be  true  that  an  extreme  horror 
at  faults  is  usually  found  to  exclude  a  variety  of  beauties,  and  that 
a  poet  can  scarcely  ever  attain  the  higher  excellencies  of  his  art, 
without  some  degree  of  that  rash  and  headlong  confidence  which 
naturally  gives  rise  to  blemishes  and  excesses,  it  may  not  be  quite 
to  absurd  to  hoU,  that  this  temperament  and  disposition,  with 
all  its  hazards,  deserves  encouragement,  and  to  speak  with  indul- 
gence of  faults  that  are  symptomatic  of  great  beauties.  There 
m  a  primitive  fertility  of  soil  that  natin*ally  throws  out  weeds 
along  with  the  matchless  crops  which  it  alone  can  bear ;  and  we 
might  reasoniibly  grudge  to  reduce  its  vigour  for  the  sake  of. 
purifying  its  produce.  There  are  certain  savage  virtues  that 
can  scarcely  exist  in  perfection  in  a  state  of  complete  ci^iliza- 
tioB ;  and,  as  specimens,  at  least,  we  may  wish  to  preserve,  and 
be  allowed  to  admire  them,  with  all  their  exceptionable  accom- 
plishments. It  is  easy  to  say  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  faults  and  the  beauties  of  our  great  drama- 
tist ;  but  the  fad  is,  that  since  men  have  become  afraid  of  fall- 
bg  into  his  faults,  no  one  has  approached  to  his  beauties ;  and 
we  have  already  endeavoured,  on  more  than  one  occasion,^  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  this  connexion.  But  our  9tc(md  remark 
is,  that  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  represent  the  controversy  as  ari- 
sing altogether  from  the  excessive  and  undue  indulgence  of  the 
English  for  the  admitted  faults  of  their  favourite  authors,  and 
their  persisting  to  idolize  Shakspeare,  in  spite  of  his  bulTooneries^ 
extravagancies,  and  bombast.     We  admit  that  he  has  those  faults  \ 

*  See  oar  remarks  oq  FrankliDji  Tol*  Vlil.  p.  3S9»  See. ;  and  on  Biim8>  vol  XIIl: 
^.  850,  &e. 
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and,  as  they  are  Faults,  that  he  would  be  better  without  them :  but 
there  are  many  thbgs  which  the  French  call  faults,  which  we 
consider  as  beauties.     And  here,  we  suspect,  the  dispute  does  not 
admit  of  any  settlement,  because  both  parties,  if  they  are  really 
sincere  in  their  opinion,  and  understand  the  subject  of  discussioi^ 
may  very  well  be  right,  and  for  that  very  reason  inCapable  of 
coming  to  any  agreement.     \V^e  consider  taste  to  mean  merely  the 
faculty  of  receiving  pleasure  from  beauty ;  and,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  person  receiving  that  pleasure,  we  apprehend  it  to  admit 
of  little  doubt,  that  the  best  taste  Is  that  which  enables  him  to 
receive  the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure  from  the  greatest  number 
of  things.     With  regard  to  the  author  again,  or  artist  of  any  other 
description,  who  pretends  to  bestow  the  pleasure,  his  object,  of 
course,  should  be,  to  give  as  much,  and  to  as  many  persons,  as 
possible ;  and  especially  to  those  who,  from  their  rank  and  educft* 
tion,  are  likely  to  regulate  the  judgment  of  the  remainder.     It  it 
his  business,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  does  please  the  greater 
part  of  such  persons,  and  to  fashion  his  productions  according  to 
the  lilies  of  taste  which  may  be  deduced  from  that  discovery. 
Now,  we  humbly  conceive  it  to  be  a  complete  and  final  justifici- 
tion  for  the  whole  body  of  the  English  nation,  who  understand 
French  as  well  as  English,  and  y^i  prefer  Shakspeare  to  Racine^ 
just  to  state,  modestly  and  firmly,  the  fact  of  that  preference; 
and  to  declare,  that  their  habits  and  tempen^  and  studies  and 
occupations,  have  been  such  as  to  make  them  receive  far  greater 
pleasure  from  the  more  varied  imagery — tlie  more  flexible  tone— 
the  closer  imitation  of  nature — the  more  rapid  succession  of  inci- 
dent, and  vehement  hurts  of  passion  of  the  English  author,  thn 
from  the  unvarying  majesty — the  elaborate  argument — and  epi- 
grammatic poetry  of  the  French  dramatist.     For  the  taste  of  the 
nation  at  laige  we  really  cannot  conceive  that  any  other  apology 
can  be  necessary ;  and  tiiouuih  it  might  be  very  desirable  that 
they  should  agree  with  their  neighbours  upon  this  point  as  well 
as  upon  many  others,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  upon  which 
their  disagreement  could  be  attended  with  less  inconvenience. 
For  the  authors,  again,  that  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be  so  much 
admired  by  the  adjoining  nations  as  by  their  own  countrymeOi 
we  can  only  suggest,  that  this  is  a  very  common  misfortune ;  and 
that,  as  they  wrote  in  the  language  of  their  country,  and  will 
probably  be  always  most  read  within  its  limits,  it  wa  -  'lot  perhapi 
altogether  unwise  or  unpardonable  in  tliem  to  accoui  :od:ite  thein- 
sclves  to  the  taste  which  was  there  esta)»lishcd. 

Mad.  de  Stael  has  a  separate  chapter  upon  Shakspeare;  in 

which  she  gives  him  full  credit  for  originality,  and  for  faavii^ 

been  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  considerable  anthor,  who 

did  not  copy  from  preceding  models,  but  drew  all  his  gireater 
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Conceptions  directlj^  from  his  own  feelings   and   observations. 
His  representations  of   haman  passions,  therefore,  are  incooH 
parably  more  true  and  touching,  than  those  of  any  other  writer ; 
and  are  presented,  moreover,  in  a  far  more  elementary  and  sim* 
pie  state,  and  without  any  of  those  circumstances  of  dignity  or 
contrast  with  which  feebler  artists  seem  to  have  held  it  indispensa- 
ble tliat  they  should  be  set  off.     She  considers  him  as  the  first 
writer  who  has  ventured  upon  the  picture  of  overwhelming  sorrow 
and  hopeless  wretchedness ; — that  desolation  of  the  heart  which 
arises  from  the  long  contemplation  of  ruined  hopes  and  irreparable 
privation  ; — that  inward  anguish  and  bitterness  of  soul  which  the 
public  lif^  of  the  ancients  prevented  them  from  feeling,  and  their 
stoical  precepts  interdicted  them  from  disclosing.     The  Gernian 
poets,  and  some  succeeding  English  authors,  have  produced  a 
prodigious  effect  by  the  use  of  this  powerful  instrument ;  but  nothing 
can  exceed  the  original  sketches  of  it  exhibited  in  Lear,  in  Hamlet, 
in  Timon  of  Atliens,  and  in  some  parts  of  Richard  and  of  Othello; 
He  has  likewise  drawn,  with  the  band  of  a  master,  the  struggles  of 
nature  under  the  immediate  contemplation  of  approaching  death ; 
and  that  without  those  supports  of  conscious  dignity  or  exertion 
with  which  all  other  writers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  blend  or 
to  contrast  tlieir  pictures  of  this  emotion.     But  it  is  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  two  proper  tragic  passions  of  pity  and  terror,  that  the 
force  and  originality  of  his  genius  are  most  conspicuous ;  pity  not 
only  for  youth  and  innocence,  and  nobleness  and  virtue,  as  in 
Imogen  and  Desdemona,  Brutus  and  Coriolanus — but  for  insignifi- 
cant persons  like  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  profligate  and  worthless 
ones  like  Cardinal  Wolsey ; — terror,  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  mad- 
ness of  Lear,  and  the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  up  io  the  dreams  of  Bichard 
and  Lady  Macbeth.  '  In  comparing  the  effects  of  such  delineations 
with  the  superstitious  horror  excited  by  the  mythological  persons 
of  the  Greek  drama,  the  vast  superiority  of  the  English  author  can- 
not fail  to  be  apparent.     Instead  of  supernatural  beings  interfering, 
with  their  cold  and  impassive  natures,  in  the  agitations  and  suffer- 
ings of  men,  Shakspeare  employs  only  the  magic  ofpowcrful  pas- 
sion, and  of  the  illusions  to  which  it  gives  birth.     The  phantoms 
and  apparitions  which  he  occasionally  conjures  up  to  add  to  the 
terror  of  the  scene,  are  in  truth  but  a  bolder  personification  of 
those  troubled  dreams,  and  thick  coming  fancies,  which  harrow  up 
the  souls  of  ^uilt  and  agony  ;  and  even  his  sorcery  and  incantation 
are  but  traits  of  the  credulity  and  superstition  which  so  frequently 
accompany  the  exaltation  of  the  greater  passions.     But  perhaps 
the  most  miraculous  of  all  his  representations,  are  those  in  which 
he  has  portrayed  the  wanderings  of  a  disordered  intellect,  and 
eq>ecially  of  that  species  of  distraction  which  arises  from  excess  of 
•orrow.    Instead  of  being  purely  terrible^  those  scenes  are«  in 
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bandSf  in  the  highest  degree  touching  and  pathetic;  and  the  wild* 
ness  pf  fiincy,  and  richness  of  imagery  whicli  they  display,  are 
even  less  admirable  than  the  constant,  (hough  incoherent  expression 
of  that  one  sentiment  of  agonizing  grief  which  had  overborne  all  the 
&culties  of  the  soul. 

Such  are  the  chief  beauties  which  Mad.  de  Stael  discovers  in 
Shakspeare ;  and  though  they  are  not  perhaps  exactly  what  an 
English  reader  would  think  of  bringing  most  into  notice,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  know  what  strikes  an  intelligent  foreigner,  in  pieces  with 
which  we  ourselves  have  always  been  familiar.  The  chief  fault 
she  imputes  to  him,  besides  the  mixture  of  low  buflbonery  with 
tragic  passion,  are  occasional  tediousness  and  repetition*— too  mnch 
visible  horror  and  bloodshed — and  the  personal  deformity  of 
Caliban  and  Richard  III. ;  for  all  which  we  shall  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  make  the  best  apology  they  can. 

Mad.  de  Stael  thinks  very  poorly  of  our  talent  for  pleasantry; 
and  is  not  very  successful  in  her  delineation  of  what  we  call  hu* 
mour.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation,  she  says,  lives  either  in  the 
serious  occupations  of  business  and  politics,  or  in  the  tranquil  circle 
of  family  affection.  What  is  called  society,  therefore,  has  scarcely 
any  existence  among  them ;  and  yet  it  b  in  that  sphere  of  idleness 
and  frivolity  that  taste  is  matured,  and  gayety  made  elegant. 
They  are  not  at  all  trained,  therefore,  to  observe  the  finer  shades 
of  character  and  of  ridicule  in  real  life ;  and,  consequently,  neither 
think  of  delineating  them  in  their  compositions,  nor  are  aware  of 
their  merit  when  delineated  by  others.  We  are  unwilling  to  think 
this  perfectly  just ;  and  are  encouraged  to  suspect  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ingenious  author  may  not  be  altogether  without  appeal 
on  such  a  subject,  by  observing,  that  she  represents  the  paltry 
flippancy  and  disgusting  affectation  of  Sterife,  as  the  purest  speci- 
men of  true  English  humour ;  and  classes  the  character  of  Faistaff 
along  with  that  of  Pistol,  as  instances  of  that  vulgar  caricature  from 
which  the  English  still  condescend  to  receive  amusement.  It  is 
more  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  humour,  and  in  general  the 
pleasantry,  of  our  nation,  has  very  frequently  a  sarcastic  and  even 
misanthropic  character,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  mere  play- 
fulness and  constitutional  gayety  of  our  French  neighlxjurs ;  and 
that  we  have  not,  for  the  most  part,  succeeded  in  our  atteinp(»  to 
imitate  the  graceful  pleasantry  and  agreeable  trifling  of  that  people. 
We  develop  every  thing,  she  mamtains,  a  great  deal  (oo  labonoiisly ; 
and  give  a  harsh  and  painful  colouring  to  those  parts  which  the  very 
nature  of  their  style  requires  to  be  but  lightly  touched,  and  delicately 
shaded.  We  never  think  we  are  heard  unless  we  cry  out ;— nor 
understood,  if  we  leave  any  thing  untold : — an  excess  of  diffuse- 
nesa  and  labour  which  could  never  be  endured  out  of  our  own 
ishmd.    It  is  curious  enough,  indeed,  to  obaene,  tiiat  men  whs 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  their  time  but  to  get  rid  of  it  in  amusementf 
ve  alwajB  much  more  impatient  of  any  kind  of  tediousness  in  their 
entertainers,  than  those  who  have  but  little  leisure  for  entertain- 
ment The  reason  is,  we  suppose,  that  familiarity  with  business 
makes  the  latter  habitually  tolerant  of  tediousness ;  while  the  pur* 
suits  of  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  any  degree  of  interest,  require 
a  very  rapid  succession  and  constant  variety.  On  the  whole,  we 
do  not  think  Mad.  de  Stael  very  correct  in  her  notions  of  English 
gayety;  and  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  she  must  have  been 
rather  unfortunate  in  her  society  during  her  visit  to  this  country. 

Her  estimate  of  our  poetry,  and  our  works  of  fiction,  is  more 
unexceptionable.  She  does  not  allow  us  much  invention,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  still  less  grace  and  sprightliness 
in  works  of  a  light  and  playful  character  : — l>ut,  for  glowing 
descriptions  of  nature— for  the  pure  language  of  the  affections — 
for  profound  thought  and  lofty  sentiment,  she  admits  that  the 
greater  poets  of  England  are  superior  to  any  thing  else  that  the 
world  has  yet  exhibited.  Milton,  Young,  Thomson,  Goldsmith, 
and  Gray,  seem  to  be  her  chief  favourites.  .  We  do  not  find  that 
Cowper,  or  any  later  author,  had  come  to  her  knowledge.  The 
best  of  them,  however,  she  says,  are  chargeable  with  the  national 
frolts  of  exaggeration,  and  "  des  longueurs.^*  She  overrates  the 
merit,  we  think,  of  our  novels,  when  she  says,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
genins  of  the  singular  individual  who  produced  it,  and  has  no  relar 
f  ion  to  the  character  of  hi.s  nation,  all  the  novels  that  have  sue* 
ceeded  in  France  have  been  undisguised  imitations  of  the  English^ 
to  whom  she  ascribes,  without  qualification,  the  honour  of  that 
meritorious  invention. 

^  Ce  sont  eux  qui  ont  os^  croire  les  premiers,  qu'il  suffisoit  du 
tableau  dcs  aiTcctions  privies,  pour  ini^resser  reaprit  et  le  cccur  de 
I'homme  ;  que  ni  I'lllustration  dcs  personages,  ni  rimportance  des 
int^r6t8,  ni  le  merveilleux  des  ^venemens  n'etoicnt  n^cessaires  pour 
captiver  Timagination,  et  qu'il  y  avoit  dans  la  puissance  d'aimcr  de 
quoi  renouvelcr  sans  cesse  et  les  tableaux  et  les  situations,  sans  ia- 
mab  lasser  la  curiosite.  Ce  sont  les  Anglais  enfin  qui  ont  fait  dee 
romans  des  ouvrages  de  morale,  oii  les  vertus  et  les  destinies  ob- 
scures peuvent  trouver  des  motifs  d*exaltation,  et  se  order  un  genre 
d'hdroYsme. 

**  II  regnc  dans  ces  €crits  une  sensibilitel  calme  et  fidre,  doergique 
et  touchante.  Nulle  part  on  ne  sent  mieux  le  charme  de  cet  amour 
yrotecteur,  qui  dispensant  I'etre  foible  dc  vciller  d  sa  propre 
desdn^e,  concentre  tous  ses  deairs  dans  Testime  et  la  tendrcsse  de 
son  d6fenseur."    Tome  1.  p.  32U 

The  last  chapter  upon  English  literature  relates  to  their  phik^ 
*  aophy  and  eloquence ;  and  here,  though  the  learned -eutfaor  seetfm 
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aware  of  the  transcendent  merit  of  Bacon,  we  rather  think  she 
proves  herself  to  be  unacquainted  with  that  of  his  illustrioini  a^ 
temporaries,  or  immediate  successors,  Hooker,  Taylor  and  Bar- 
row— ^for  she  places  Bacon  as  the  only  luminary  of  our  sphere  in 
the  period  preceding  the  Usurpation,  and  considers  the  true  era 
of  British  philosophy  as  commencing  with  the  reign  of  King  Wil* 
liam.  We  cannot  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  intellectual  chrth 
nology .  The  character  of  the  English  philosophy  is  to  be  patient, 
profound,  and  always  guided  by  a  view  to  utility.  They  have 
done  wonders  in  the  metaphysic  of  the  understanding  ;  but  have 
not  equalled  De  Retz,  La  Bruyere,  or  even  Montaigne,  in  their 
analysis  of  the  passions  and  dispositions.  The  following  short 
passage  is  full  of  sagacity  and  talent. 

*^  Les  Anglais  ont  avanc^  dans  les  sciences  philosophiquescomme 
dans  rindustrie  commerciale,  i  Taide  de  la  patience  et  da  temps. 
Le  penchant  de  leurs  phiiosophes  pour  les  abstractions  sembloit  de* 
voir  les  en  trainer  dans  des  syst^mes  qui  pouvoient  £tre  contrairesa 
la  raison ;  mais  Tesprit  de  calcul,  qui  r^ularise,  dans  leur  applica- 
tion, lescombinaisonsabstraites,  lamoralite,  qui  est  la  plus  exp^ri- 
mentale  de  toutes  les  id^eshumaines,  Tintdretdu  commerce, l*amotir 
de  la  liberte,  ont  tonjours  ramene  les  phiiosophes  anglais  a  des  re* 
sultats  pratiques.  Que  d'ouvrages  entrepris  pour  servir  utilement 
les  hommes,  pour  r6ducation  des  enfans,  pour  le  soulag^ment  des 
inalheureux,  pour  T^conomlc  poliflque,  la  legislation  crimineUs, 
les  sciences,  la  morale,  la  m^taphysique  !  Quelle  philoaophie  dans 
les  conceptions  !  quel  respect  pour  I'experience  dans  le  choix  des 
moyens ! 

**  Cest  k  la  liberte  qu'il  faut  attribuer  cette  emulation  et  cette  sa- 
gessc.  On  pouvoit  si  rarement  se  flatter  en  France  d'infiuer  par 
ses  Merits  sur  les  institutions  de  sons  pays,  qu'on  ne  songcoit  qu  a 
niontrer  de  Tesprit  dans  les  discussions  meme  les  plus  serieuses. 
Qn  poussoit  jusqu'au  paradoxe  un  systeme  rrai  dans  une  certaine 
mesure ;  la  raison  ne  pouvant  avoir  un  eifet  utile,  on  vouioit  au 
inoins  que  le  paradoxe  filt  brillant.  D'dilleurs  sous  une  monarchic 
absolue,  on  pouvoit  sans  danger  vanter,  comme  dans  le  Contrat 
Social,  la  democratic  pure  ;  mais  on  n'auroit  point  os^  approcher 
des  id^es  possibles.  Tout  etoit  jeu  d^csprit  en  France,  hors  les 
arrets  du  conscil  du  roi :  tandis  qu'en  Angleterre,  chacun  poavaot 
agir  d'unc  mani^re  quelconque  sur  les  resolutions  de  ses  reprt- 
sentans,  Ton  prend  Thabitude  de  comparer  la  pensee  avec  TactioiH 
et  Ton  s*accoutunie  a  Tamour  du  bien  public  par  Tespoir  d'y  con- 
tribuer."     II.  5-7. 

She  returns  again,  however,  to  her  former  imputation  of  **  iojt- 
gueurSj^*  and  repetitions,  and  excessive  development ;  and  main- 
tauiB,  that  the  greater  part  of  English  book^  are  obscure,  io 
consequence  of  their  proli>rity,  and  of  the  authors*  extreme  anxiety 
tot>e  perfectly  understood.  \Ve  suspect  a  part  of  the  Goniinioo 
is  owing  to  a  want  of  fomiliaritj  with  the  language*    In  point  tf 
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fiict»  we  know  of  no  French  author  so  concise  as  Hume  or  Smith ; 
and  believe  we  might  retort  the  charge  of  longueursj  in  the  name 
of  tJi€^  whole  English  nation,  upon  one  half  of  the  French  classic 
aulbora — upon  their  RoUin  and  their  Massillon — their  D' Alembert 
—their  Bulfon — their  Helvetius — and  the  whole  tribe  of  their 
dramatic  writers : — while  as  to  repetitions^  we  are  quite  certain  that 
there  is  no  one  English  author  who  has  repeated  the  same  ideas 
half  so  often  as  Voltaire  himself — certainly  not  the  most  tedious  of 
the  fraternity.  She  complains  also  of  a  want  of  warmth  and 
animatioh  in  our  prose  writers.  And  it  is  true  that  Addison  and 
Shaftesbury  are  cold ;  but  the  imputition  only  convinces  us  the 
more,  that  she  is  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  that  illustrious  train  of  successors  which  has  terminated,  we 
fear,  in  the  person  of  Burke.  Our  debates  in  parliament,  she 
says,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  logic  than  their  rhetoric  ;  and 
have  more  in  them  of  sarcasm  than  of  poetical  figure  and.  orna- 
ment. And  no  doubt  it  is  so-— and  miLst  be  so— in  all  the  discus- 
sions of  permanent  assemblies,  occupied  from  day  to  day,  and 
firom  month  to  month,  witli  great  questions  of  internal  legislation  or 
foreign  policy.  If  she  had  heard  Fok  or  Pitt,  however,  or  Burke 
or  Windham,  or  Grattan,  we  cannot  conceive  that  she  should 
complain  of  our  want  of  animation  ;  and,  warm  as  she  is  in  her 
encomiums  on  the  eloquence  of  Mirabcau,  and  some  of  tlie  orators 
of  the  first  revolution,  she  is  forced  to  confess,  that  our  system  of 
ek>quence  is  better  calculated  for  the  detection  of  sophistry,  and 
the  effectual  enforcement  of  all  salutary  truth.  We  really  are  not 
aware  of  any  other  purposes  wiiich  eloc|uence  can  serve  in  a  great 
national  assembly. 


DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BODY  OP  CHARLES  I. 

The  public  curiosity,  during  the  month,  has  been  interested 
by  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Charles  the  First  at  Windsor. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Lord  Clarendon  excited  a  i^trong 
feeling  on  this  subject  by  his  account  of  the  vain  endeavours  to 
discover  the  body  of  Charles  after  the  Restoration.  It  was  said  in 
his  time  that  the  republicans  had  had  the  address  to  bury  Crom* 
well  under  the  obelisk  in  Red-Lyon-square,  and  to  place  the 
body  of  Charles  in  the  cofGn  of  Cromwell  in  Westminster- Abbey ; 
flo  that  when  the  body  of  that  great  man  was  disgracefully  con- 
demned  to  be  hung  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburp,  and  the  head  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  it  was  conceived  that  the  indignity  had  been 
oflered  to  the  body  of  the  royal  martyr.  Such  was  the  opinion 
ia  the  time  of  Lord  Clarendon,  confirmed  by  the  vain  search  after 
(be  body  of  Charles.    Clarendon  died  in  tae  year  1673,  and  hit 
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bistoiy  waB  not  published  till  1704.  In  the  mterim,  however; 
about  1 700,  as  Mapletop  tella  us  in  his  History  of  Windsor,  the 
vault  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  opened  to  deposite  in  it  the  body 
of  a  still4)orn  child  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  in  that  vautt  was 
found  the  coffin  of  Charles  the  First,  on  which  was  plated  that  of 
the  infant.  This  accorded,  too,  with  the  account  published  in 
Wood's  AtJteiuB  OxonienseSi  and  Saunderson's  Life  of  Charles ; 
yet  Lord  Clarendon's  subsequent  publication  revived  and  con- 
tinued doubts  on  the  subject.  However,  it  seems,  that,  while  the 
workmen  engaged  in  opening  the  royal  vaults  to  deposite  the  body 
of  the  late  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  were  making  a  subterraneous 

Eassage  from  the  middle  of  the  choir  to  the  new  Royal  MaiuK>- 
lum,  they  accidentally  broke  away  a  part  of  the  vault  of  Henry 
YHL  which  was  not  then  intended  to  be  opened.  The  precise 
spot  of  Henry's  vault  being  thus  ascertained,  a  strong  desire  pre- 
vailed to  satisfy  all  doubts  on  the  subject  of  Charles.  The  regent 
being  therefore  at  Windsor,  on  the  day  after  the  funeral  of  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  he  was  consulted  about  the  mode  of  ex- 

Sloring  these  royal  remains,  which  he  directed  io  be  immediatety 
one  in  his  presence.  The  leaden  coffin  was  Ciit  open  by  the 
plumber  from  the  head  to  a  little  below  the  chest,  and  a  body 
appeared  covered  over  with  a  cerecloth.  On  carefully  stripping 
the  head  and  face,  the  countenance  of  Charles  h  immediately 
appeared,  in  features  apparently  as  perfect  as  when  he  lived. 
Uis  severed  head  had  been  carefully  adjusted  to  the  shoulders ; 
and  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  his  portraits  was  remarked  in 
the  oval  shape  of  the  head,  the  pointed  beard,  &c.  On  lifting 
up  the  head  the  fissure  made  by  the  axe  was  clearly  discovered, 
and  the  flesh,  though  somewhat  darkened,  was  foimd  to  be  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state.  In  the  same  vault  was  also  found  a  de- 
cayed leaden  coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  Henry  YHL  but 
they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  the  skull,  with  some  hair  on 
the  chin,  and  the  principal  limb  bones.  But  we  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  interesting  extract  from  Sir  Henry 
Halford's  Narrative,  and  have  much  satisfaction  in  submitting  it 
to  our  readers : 

**  On  removing  the  pall,  a  plain  leaden  coffin,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  ever  having  been  enclosed  in  wood,  and  bearing  an  in- 
Bcription,  *King  Charles,  1648,'  in  large  legible  characters,  on  a 
scroll  of  lead  encircling  it,  immediately  presented  itself  to  the 
view.  A  square  opening  was  then  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
lid,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  a  clear  insight  into  its  contents. 
These  were,  an  internal  wooden  coffin,  very  much  decayed,  and 
the  body,  carefully  wrapped  in  cerecloth,  into  the  folds  of  which 
a  quantity  of  unctuous  or  greasy  matter,  mixed  with  resin,  as  it 
aeemed,  had  been  melted,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  eSectnally  as  po»> 
^"^^     the  esuernal  air.    The  cojBn  was  completely  fiudl;    and| 
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from  the  tenacity  of  the  cerecloth,  great  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  detaching  it  successfuUy  from  the  parts  which  it 
envek^d.  Wherever  the  unctuous  matter  had  insinuated  it« 
aelf,  the  separation  of  the  eerecioth  was  easy ;  and  when  it 
came  off,  a  correct  impression  of  the  features  to  which  it  had 
been  applied  was  observed  in  the  unctuous  substance.  At 
length  the  whole  face  was  disengaged  from  its  covering.  Th6 
complexion  of  the  skin  of  it  was  dark  and  discoloured.  The 
forehead  and  temples  had  lost  little  or  nothing  of  their  musculap 
substance ;  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  was  gone ;  t)ut  the  left  eye, 
in  the  first  moment  of  exposure,  was  ^pen  and  full,  though  it  va- 
nished almost  immediately ;  and  the  pointed  beard,  so  character- 
istic  of  the  period  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  was  perfect.  The 
shape  of  the  face  was  a  long  oval ;  many  of  the  teeth  remained ; 
atod  the  left  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
unctuous  tnatter  between  it  and  the  cerecloth,  was  found  entire. 

^*  It  was  difficult,  at  this  moment,  to  withhold  a  declaration,  that, 
notwithstanding  its  disfigurement,  the  countenance  did  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  coins,  the  busts,  and  especially  the  pic- 
tures of  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke,  by  which  it  had  been  made 
familiar  to  us.  It  is  true,  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  of  this 
interesting  sight  were  well  prepared  to  receive  this  impression ; 
but  it  is  also  certain  that  such  a  facility  of  belief  bad  been  occa* 
aionedby  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  Mr.  Herbert's  Narrative,  every 
part  of  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  investigation,  so  far  as 
It  had  advanced;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  shape  of  the 
face,  the  forehead,  an  eye,  and  the  beard,  are  the  most  unportant 
features  by  which  resemblance  is  determined. 

"  When  the  head  had  been  entirely  disengaged  from  the  attach- 
ments which  confined  it,  it  was  found  to  be  loose,  and,  without 
any  difficulty,  was  taken  up  and  held  to  view.  It  was  quite  wet, 
and  gave  a  greenish  red  tinge  to  paper,  and  to  linen  which  touched 
it.  The  back  part  of  the  scalp  was  entirely  perfect,  and  had  a 
remarkably  fresh  ap|iearance ;  the  pores  of  the  skin  being  more 
distinct,  as  they  usually  are  when  soaked  in  moisture ;  and  the 
tendons  and  ligaments  of  the  neck  were  of  considerable  substance 
and  firmness.  The  hair  was  thick  at  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
and,  in  appearance,  nearly  black.  A  portion  of  it,  which  has 
since  been  cleaned  and  dried,  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  brown  colour; 
that  of  the  beard  was  a  redder  brown ;  on  th^  back  part  of  the 
head,  it  wks  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  had  prooably  been 
cut  so  short  for  the  convenience  of  the  executioner,  or  perhaps  by 
the  piety  of  friends  soon  after  death,  is  order  to  funush  memorials 
of  the  unhappy  king. 

"  On  holding  up  the  head,  to  examine  the  place  of  separation 
firom  the  body,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  had  evidently  retracted 
tbemselves  considerably ;  and  the  fourth  cervical  vertebm  ifm 
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found  to  be  cut  through  its  substance,  transverselj,  leaving  the 
surfaces  of  the  divided  portions  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  an 
appearance  which  could  have  been  produced  only  by  a  heavy 
blow,  inflicted  with  a  very  sharp  instrument,  and  which  fumished' 
the  last  proof  wanting  to  identify  King  Charles  the  First. 

^'  After  this  examination  of  the  head,  which  ser^'ed  every  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  without  examining  tlie  body  below  the  neck,  it 
was  immediately  restored  to  its  situation,  the  coflGm  was  soldered 
up  again,  and  the  vault  closed." 


AFRICANA. 
[Prom  Jackson's  Ac«oant  of  Uie  Empire  of  Maroeeo.3 

Tlie  Vmomotis  Spider ^  (Tendaramaw.)— This  beautiful  reptile 
IS  somewhat  similar  to  a  hornet  in  size  and  colour,  but  of  a  rounder 
form ;  its  legs  are  about  an  inch  long,  black,  and  very  strong ;  it 
has  two  bright  yellow  lines,  latitudinaiiy  crossing  its  back;  it 
forms  its  web  octagonally  between  bushes,  the  diameter  being  two 
or  three  yards ;  it  places  itself  in  the  centre  of  its  web,  which  is 
so  fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  and  attaches  to  whatever  may 
pass  between  those  bushes.  It  is  said  to  make  always  towards 
the  head  before  it  inflicts  its  deadly  w^ound.  In  the  cork  forests 
the  sportsman^  tciger  in  his  pursuit  of  game^  frequently  carries 
arvay  on  his  garments  the  tendaraman^  ivhose  bite  is  so  poison' 
ou«,  that  the  patient  survives  but  a  few  hours. 

Charmers  of  Serpents:  Aisaivie. — These  Aisawie  have  a  con- 
siderable sanctuary  at  Fas.  They  go  to  Siise  in  large  bodies 
about  the  month  of  July  to  collect  serpents,  which  they  pretend 
to  render  harmless  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  incantatbn,  or 
invocation  to  (Seedy  ben  Aisah)  their  tutelary  saint.  They  have 
an  annual  feast,  at  which  time  they  dance  and  shake  their  heads 
<|uickly,  during  a  certain  period,  till  they  become  giddy,  when 
they  run  about  the  towns  frantic,  attacking  any  person  that  may 
have  a  black  or  daik  dress  on ;  they  bite,  scratch  and  devour 
any  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  They  will  attack  an  unjunima, 
or  portable  fire,  and  tear  the  lighted  charcoal  to  pieces  with  their 
hands  and  mouths.  I  have  seen  them  tiUvC  the  serpents  which 
they  carry  about,  and  devour  them  alive,  the  blood  streaming 
down  their  clothes.  The  incredible  accounts  of  their  feats  would 
fill  a  volume ;  the  following  observations  may  suffice  to  give  the 
mider  an  idea  of  these  extraordinary  fanatics.  The  buska  aii4 
the^el  dfoh  here  described,^are  enticed  out  of  their  holes  by  them; 
tiny  handle  them  with  impunity,  though  their  bite  is  ascertained 
fo  be  mortal ;  they  put  them  into  a  cane  basket,  and  throw  it  over 
their  shoulders :  these  serpents  they  carry  about  the  country,  and 
exhibit  them  to  the  people.    I  have  seen  them  play  with  tbea% 
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and  sufler  them  to  twist  round  their  bodies  in  all  directions,  with* 
out  receiving  anj  injury  from  them.  I  have  often  inquired  how 
they  managed  to  do  this,  but  never  could  get  any  direct  or  satis* 
factory  answer ;  they  assure  you,  however,  that  faith  in  their  samt, 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  name  of  the  divinity,  him 
AllcAj  enables  them  to  work  these  miracles :  they  maintain  them* 
selves  in  a  miserable  way,  by  donations  from  the  spectators  be- 
fore whom  they  exhibit.  This  art  of  fascinating  serpents  was 
known  by  the  ancient  Africans,  as  appears  from  the  Marii  and 
Psilii,  who  were  Africans,  and  showed  proofs  of  it  at  Rome. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  OF  THE  NILE. 

Anf  African  manuscript,  written  by  Seedi  Mohammed  ben 
Amran  Soudanie,  who,  however,  I  do  not  quote  as  an  author  of 
the  first  respectability,  has  the  following  passage,  which  I  have 
translated  for  the  curious  reader.  ^^  Respecting  the  Neele  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  various  travellers,  that  it  hath  (besides  many 
inferior)  two  principal  somrces,  one  of  which  latter  is  the  larger 
source,  and  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  jibble  Kumri,  {L  e.  a  chain  of 
mountains  which  extend  from  east  to  west  across  Africa,  passing 
through  lat.  N.  10°,)  north  of  Genowa,  (Guinea^)  where  it  forms  a 
lake  or  swamp,  out  of  which  proceeds  another  river,  which,  pass^ 
ing  N.  W.  through  Soudan,  aiscliarges  itself  near  Asenagha,  (Se- 
negal,) in  the  £1  Bahar  Kabeer ;  (i.  e.  the  western  or  Atlantic  ocean;) 
the  larger  source  proceeds  northward,  and  entering  the  country  of 
Bambara,  takes  an  eastern  direction,  and  passing  through  the  city 
of  Segoo,  Jinnee,  and  Kabra  near  Timbuctoo,  it  continues  its  course 
through  Wangara ;  between  the  two  latter  cities,  it  receives  from 
the  south  two  auxiliary  streams  of  considerable  magnitude,  which 
increase  it  so  that  the  whole  flat  country  of  Wangara  is  one 
immense  morass,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  ;  one  of 
these  auxiliary  streams  falls  into  the  Neele  10  erhellat  (i.  e.  10 
days' journey)  eastof  Timbuctoo^;  the  other  at  Wangara,  and  the 
whole  body  of  accumulated  water,  hence  aptly  denominated  the 
Neele  EI  Kabeer,  (the  great  Nile,)  proceeds  eastward  till  it  coin- 
municates  with  the  Neele  Masser  ;  (the  Nile  of  Egj'pt ;)  the< 
distance  between  the  source  of  the  greater  Nile  and  its  junctioii 
frith  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  is  99  erhellat  of  continual  travelling." 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  navigable  communi- 
cation between  Timbuctoo  in  Soudan,  and  Cairo  in  Egypt,  says 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  following  circumstance  was  related  to  me  by  a 
Tery  intelligent  man,  who  has,  at  this  time,  an  establishment  in  the 
former  city : 

In  the  year  1 780,  a  party  of  seventeen  Jinnie  negroes  proceeded 
in  a  canoe  to  Timbuctooi  on  a  commercial  speculatbn;  they 
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understood  the  Arabic  language,  and  could  read  the  Koran ;  they 
bartered  their  merchandise  several  times  during  the  passage^  and 
reached  Cairo  after  a  voyage  of  fourteen  months,  auring  which 
they  lived  upon  rice  and  other  produce,  which  they  procured  at 
the  different  towns  they  visited;  they  reported  that  there  are 
twelve  hundred  cities  and  towns,  with  mosques  or  towers  in  them, 
between  Timbuctoo  and  Cairo,  built  on  or  near  the  banks  of  (the 
Nile  el  Abeede,  and  the  Nile  Massar)  the  Nile  of  Soudan,  and 
the  Nile  of  Egypt. 

During  this  voyage  they  remained  m  many  towns  several  dajn^ 
when  trade,  curiosity,  or  inclination,  induced  them  to  sojourn :  in 
three  places  tliey  found  the  Nile  so  shallow,  by  reason  o(  fte 
numerous  channels  which  are  cut  from  the  main  stream,  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  of  the  adjacent  country,  thaf  they 
could  not  proceed  in  the  boat,  which  they  transported  over  hnd^ 
till  they  found  the  water  flowing  again  in  sufficient  body  to  float 
it ;  they  also  met  with  three  considerable  cataracts,  the  principal 
of  which  was  at  the  entrance  from  the  west  of  Wangara ;  here 
also  they  transported  the  boat  by  land,  until  passing  the  fall  of 
water  they  floated  it  again  in  an  immense  (merja)  lake,  whose 
opposite  shore  was  not  visible ;  at  night  they  threw  a  large  atODO 
overboard,  as  a  substitute  for  an  anchor,  and  watch  was  regularly 
kept  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  crocodiles,  elephants,  aoa 
river  horses,  which  abound  in  various  parts.  When  tney  arrived 
at  Cairo  they  joined  the  great  accumulated  caravan  of  the  west, 
called  Akkabah  el  Garbie,  and  proceeded  therewith  through  Barca^ 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Ang;ad,  to  Fas  and  Marocco,  where 
they  joined  the  Akka  caravan,  and  again  reached  Jinnie,  after.an 
absence  of  three  years  and  two  months. 

Finally  it  appears  from  the  corroborating  testimony  of  all  who 
have  performed  the  journey  from  Timbuctoo  to  Egypt,  that' the 
country  contiguous  to  the  Nile  el  Abeede  is  rich  and  productive, 
that  the  banks  of  the  river  are  adorned  with  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns  of  incalculable  population,  that  the  Moham- 
medan religion  prevails,  that  the  Arabic  is  the  general  language 
spoken  throughout  these  countries.  The  cities  and  towns  are 
crowded  with  mosques,  having  square  towers  attached  to  them; 
foiidaques,  or  caravanseras,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers, 
are  spacious  and  convenient,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  el  Abeede  from  Timbuctoo  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  may  be  as  populous  as  the  banks  of  any  river  in  China. 

[How  far,  then,  from  correct  was  the  sentiment  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  interior  of  Africa  was  an  uninhabitable  desert !  Will  the 
Mohammedan  religion  forever  boast  the  proud  distinction  of  hav- 
ing penetrated  into  regions,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Christendom  ?  Will  not  the  energies  of  our  conn- 
trymen  direct  their  inquiries,  by  means  of  Maroccoi  to  the  iotfi* 
fior  of  AfricQt  Timbuctoo,  SocT] 
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BIOGBAPJIY  OF  FOURCROY. 

[[From  Annals  of  Philosophy.] 

Literary  men  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Some 
make  a  great  figure  during  their  lifetime ;  but  death  erases  their 
names  from  the  annals  of  science,  and  they  sink  into  the  grave  and 
obscurity  at  once.  Such  were  Dr.  Mead  and  Sir  John  Hill. 
Some  are  little  known  during  their  lifetime,  and  spend  their  dayn 
in  obscurity  and  penury ;  but  when  death  has  once  cU^sed  the 
scene,  their  reputation  rises  untarnished  by  envy,  and  unsullied 
by  emulation,  and  flows  on  like  a  mighty  river,  the  broader,  and 
deeper,  and  greater,  the  farther  it  advances.  Such,  in  some 
respects,  were  Kepler  and  Schcele.  Some  are  so  unfortunate, 
through  imprudence,  or  a  perverse  train  of  circumstances,  neither 
to  acquire  reputation  during  their  lives,  nor  after  their  death ;  while 
their  more  fortunate  cotemporaiies,  with  less  labour,  and  less 
merit,  gather  all  the  laurels  which  they  had  earned.  It  would  be 
invidious  io  mention  the  names  of  any  who  unfortunately  belong 
to  this  clas$ ;  but  they  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  science.  Every  tyro  in  algebra  is  familiar 
with  Cardan's  rules  toi  the  solution  of  cubic  equations,  while  the 
name  of  the  real  discoverer  of  these  rules  is  scarcely  known,  except 
to  mathematical  antiquaries.  M.  de  Fourcroy,  the  subject  of  tliis 
article,  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  during  his  lifetime,  that  it 
would  by  no  means  surprise  us  if  he  sliould  finally  take  his  place 
among  that  class  of  literary  men  whom  we  characterized  in  the 
first  place :  not  that  he  wanted  merit ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  merit, 
as  a  regard  to  distributive  justice,  which  leads  to  the  classificatioiK 
Who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  affirm  that  Churchill  wanted  merit  as 
a  poet  ?  During  his  short  and  rapid  literary  career  he  appeared  to 
wield  the  tliunderbolts  in  his  hand,  and  was  an  object  of  dread  and 
adoration,  like  a  kind  of  divinity.  But  where  is  his  reputation  now  ? 
It  has  sunk,  since  his  death,  as  much  below  the  true  level,  as  it 
rose  above  it  during  his  lifetime.  And  this  we  believe  will  always 
be  the  case.  Mankind  will  atone  for  the  excessive  adulation  which 
they  pay  to  a  man  during  his  lifetime,  by  a  corresponding  negligence 
after  his  death. 

Antoine  Francois  de  Fourcroy,  Comte  of  the  French  Empire^ 
councellor  of  state,  commander  of  tlie  legion  of  honour,  member 
of  the  institute,  and  of  most  scientific  societies  in  Europe,  professor 
of  chyniistry  at  the  museum  of  natural  history,  professor  of  the 
faculty  of  mcdichie  at  Paris^  and  teacher  in  the  polrterhnrc ''chorf, 
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was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1755,  and  was  the  son  of 
Jean  Michel  de  Fourcroy  and  of  Jeanne  Laugier. 

His  family  had  long  resided  in  the  capital,  and  several  of  hid 
ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bar.  One  of  them 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  was  honoured  with  the  epithet  of 
fori  deciis. 

Antoine  Frrn^ois  de  Fourcroy  sprung  from  a  branch  of  the 
family  that  had  gradually  sunk  into  poverty.  His  father  exerci- 
sed in  Paris  the  trade  of  an  apothecary,  in  consequence  of  a  charge 
which  he  held  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  cor- 
poration of  apothecaries  having  obtained  the  general  suppres- 
sion of  nil  such  charges,  M.  de  Fourcroy,  the  father,  was  Qbl^ed 
to  renounce  his  mode  of  livelihood ;  and  his  son  grew  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  poverty  produced  by  the  monopoly  of  the  privilege 
bodies  in  Paris.  He  felt  this  situation  the  more  keenly,  because 
he  possessed  from  nature  an  extreme  sensibility  of  temper.  When 
he  lost  his  mother,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  attempted  to 
throw  himself  into  her  grave.  The  care  of  an  elder  sister  preserved 
him  with  difficulty  till  he  reached  the  age  at  which  it  was  usual  to 
be  sent  to  the  college.  Here  he  was  unlucky  enough  to  meet 
with  a  brutal  master,  who  conceived  an  aversion  to  him,  and 
treated  him  with  cruelty.  The  consequence  was  a  dislike  to 
study ;  and  he  quitted  the  college  at  the  i^e  of  14,  somewhat  less 
informed  than  when  he  went  to  it. 
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His  poverty  now  was  such,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  support  himself  by  commencing  writing-roaster* 
He  had  e^  en  some  thoughts  of  goijig  upon  tlie  stage ;  but  was 
prevented  by  the  hisses  bestowed  upon  a  friend  of  his,  who  had 
unadvisedly  entered  upon  that  perilous  career,  and  was  treated  in 
consequence  without  mercy  by  the  audience.  'While  uncertain 
what  plan  to  follow,  the  advice  of  Viq.  d'Azyr  induced  lum  to 
commence  the  study  of  medicine. 

This  great  anatomist  was  an  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Fourcroy, 
the  father.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  his  son,  and  the  cou- 
rage M'ith  which  he  struggled  with  his  bad  fortune,  he  conceived  an 
affection  for  him,  and  promised  to  direct  his  studies,  and  even  to 
assist  him  during  their  progress.  The  study  of  medicine  to  a  man 
in  his  situation  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  He  was  obliged  to 
lodge  in  a  garret,  so  low  in  the  roof  that  he  could  only  stand  up- 
right in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Beside  him  lodged  a  water- 
carrier,  with  a  family  of  12  children.  Foiu'croy  acted  as  phy- 
sician to  this  numerous  family ;  and  in  recompense  was  always 
supplied  with  abundance  of  water.  He  contrived  to  support  him- 
self by  giving  lessons  to  other  students,  by  facilitating  the  rc- 
searcJies  of  richer  writers,  and  by  some  translations  which  he  sold 
to  a  bookseller.     For  these  he  was  only  half  paid;  but  the 
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conscientious  bookseller  offered,  30  years  afterwardis,  to  make  up 
the  deficiencjy  when  his  creditor  was  become  director  general  of 
public  instruction. 

Fourcroy  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  ardour  that  he  soon  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  medicine.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient.  It  was  necessary  to  get  a  doctor's  degree ;  and  all 
the  expenses,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  250/.  sterling.  An  old 
physician,  Dr.  Diest,  had  left  funds  to  the  faculty  to  give  a  gra« 
tiiitous  degree  and  license,  once  every  two  yeai's,  to  the  poor 
students  who  should  best  deserve  them.  Fourcroy  was  the  most 
conspicuous  student  at  that  time  in  Parisi  lie  would  therefore 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  benevolent  institution,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unlucky  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  There 
happened  to  exist  a  quarrel  between  the  faculty  charged  with  the 
education  of  medical  men  and  the  granting  of  degrees,  and  a 
society  recently  established  by  government  for  the  improvement 
of  the  medical  art.  This  dispute  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
length,  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  frivolous  and  idle 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  Viq.  d'A7yr  was  secrctaiy  to  the  society, 
and  of  course  one  of  its  most  active  champions,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence particularly  obno>dous  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris. 
Fourcroy  was  unluckily  the  acknowledged  protegee  of  this  emi- 
nent anatomist.  This  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  faculty  of 
medicine  to  refuse  him  a  gratuitous  degree.  He  would  have 
been  excluded  in  consequence  from  entering  upon  the  career  of  a 
practitioner,  had  not  the  society,  enraged  at  this  treatment,  and  in- 
fluenced by  a  violent  party  spirit,  formeil  a  subscription,  and 
contributed  the  necessary  expenses. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  refuse  M.  de  Fourcroy  the  degree 
of  doctor  when  he  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  for  it.  But  above  the 
simple  depee  of  doctor  there  was  a  higher  one,  entitled  docteur 
regenly  which  depended  entirely  upon  the  votes  of  the  faculty.  It 
was  unanimously  refused  to  M.  de  Fourcroy.  This  refusal  put  it 
out  of  his  power  afterwards  to  commence  teacher  in  the  medical 
school,  and  gave  the  medical  faculty  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  not  being  able  to  enrol  among  their  number  the  most  celebra- 
ted professor  in  Pai  is.  This  violent  and  mijust  v«r  induct  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  mind  of  Four- 
croy, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  subsequent  downfall  of  that 
powerful  body. 

Fourcroy  being  thus  entitled  to  practise  in  Paris,  his  success 
depended  entirely  upon  the  reputation  which  he  could  contrive  to 
establish.  For  this  purpose  he  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences 
connected  with  medicine,  as  the  shortest  and  most  certain  road 
by  whirii  he  could  reach  his  object.  His  first  writings  showed 
no  predilection  for  any  particular  branch  of  science.     He  wrote 
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upon  chjmistiy,  anatomr,  and  on  natural  history.  He  publidied 
an  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Insects^  and  a  Description  of 
the  Bursa  Mucosa  of  the  Tendmis.  Tliis  last  piece  seems  lo 
have  given  him  the  greatest  celebrity :  for  in  1785  he  was  admit- 
tedy  in  consequence  of  it»  into  the  academy  of  sciences  as  an 
anatomist ;  but  the  reputation  of  Bucquet,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  high,  gradually  directed  his  particular  attention  to  chymistty, 
and  he  retained  this  predilection  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Bucquet  was  at  that  time  professor  of  chymistry  in  the  medi- 
cal school  of  Pai'is,  and  was  then  greatly  celebrated  and  followed) 
on  account  of  liis  eloquence  and  the  elegance  of  his  language. 
Fourcroy  became  in  the  first  place  his  pupil,  and  soon  after  his 
particular  friend.  One  day,  when  an  unforeseen  disease  prevent- 
ed him  from  lecturing  as  usual,  he  entreated  M.  de  Fourcroy 
to  supply  his  place.  The  young  philosopher  at  first  declined, 
and  alleged  his  total  ignorance  of  the  method  of  addressing  a 
popular  audience.  But,  overcome  by  tlie  persuasions  of  Bncqnet, 
he  at  last  consented ;  and  in  this  his  first  essay,  he  spoke  two 
hours  without  disorder  or  hesi^ation,  and  acquitted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  whole  audience.  Bucquet  soon  after 
substituted  him  in  his  place,  and  it  was  in  his  laboratory  and  in 
his  class-room  that  he  first  made  himself  acquainted  with  chy- 
mistry.  He  was  enabled  at  the  death  of  Bucquet,  in  consequence 
of  an  advantageous  marriage  which  lie  had  made,  to  purchase 
the  apparatus  and  cabinet  of  his  master;  and  although  the 
faculty  of  medicine  would  not  allow  him  to  succeed  to  the  chair 
of  Bucquet,  they  could  not  prevent  him  from  succeeding  to  bis 
reputation. 

There  was  a  kind  of  college  established  in  the  king's  garden, 
which  was  at  that  time  under  the  superintendance  of  Buffon, 
and  Macquer  was  the  professor  of  chymistry  in  this  institution. 
On  the  death  of  this  chymist,  in  1 784,  Lavoisier  stood  candidate 
for  the  chair.  But  Buffon  received  more  than  a  hundred  letters 
in  favour  of  Fourcroy ;  and  the  voice  of  the  public  was  so  loud 
in  his  favour,  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation,  in  spite  of 
the  high  reputation  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  superior  hiterest 
that  might  be  supposed  to  result  from  his  fortune  and  his  situation. 

Fourcroy  continued  professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  lasted  25  years ;  and  such  was 
his  eloquence,  or  so  well  was  it  fitted  to  the  taste  of  the  French 
nation,  that  his  celebrity  as  a  lecturer  continued  always  upon  the 
increase :  so  great  also  were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and  women» 
that  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  size  of  the  lecture-room.  I  had  myself  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  lecture  two  or  three  times,  and  must  acknowledge  that 
I  fourid  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  celebrity  which  he  enjoyed*. 
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His  style  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  his  bboks^  flpwing  and 
harmonious,  but  very  diffuse,  and  destitute  of  precision ;  and  his 
manner  was  that  of  a  petit  maitre,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  pom- 
posity, and  an  affectation  of  profundity.  There  must  be  some- 
tliing,  however,  in  such  a  manner,  capable  of  attracting  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind ;  for  I  know  a  professor  who  possesses  as  much 
of  it  as  is  consistent  with  tlie  British  character,  and  who  is  far 
inferior  to  Fourcroy  as  a  man  of  science;  who,  nevertheless, 
enjoys  within  his  own  sphere  nearly  the  same  degree  of  popu- 
larity that  Fourcroy  did  in  his. 

We  must  now  notice  the  political  career  which  Fourcroy  ran, 
during  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  In  a  country  where  poli- 
tical changes  were  going  on  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  where 
every  description  of  men  were  successively  had  recourse  to,  it 
was  not  possible  that  a  professor  so  much  admired  for  his  elo- 
quence could  escape  observation.  Accordingly,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  national  convention,  in  the  autumn  of  1793. 
The  national  convention,  and  France  herself,  were  at  that  time 
in  a  state  of  abject  slavery;  and  so  sanguinaiy  was  the  tyrant 
who  niled  over  that  unhappy  country,  that  it  was  almost  equally 
dangerous  for  the  members  of  the  convention  to  remain  silent,  oi- 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  that  assembly.  Fourcroy, 
notwithstanding  his  reputation  for  eloquence,  and  the  love  of  eclat, 
which  appears  all  along  to  have  been  his  domineering  passion,  had 
good  sense  enou^rh  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  never  opened  his 
mouth  in  the  convention  till  after  the  death  of  Robespierre. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  is  a  greater  proof  ot  pru- 
dence, as  it  is  well  known  that  he  took  a  keen  part  in  favour  of  the 
revolution,  and  that  he  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the  old  order 
of  things,  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  severely  at  his  entrance 
into  life. 

At  this  period  he  had  influence  enough  to  save  the  life  of  some 
men  of  merit :  among  others,  of  Darcet,  who  did  not  know  the 
obhgation  he  lay  under  to  him  till  long  after.  At  last  his  own 
life  was  threatened,  and  his  influence  of  course  utterly  annihi- 
lated. 

During  this  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  period,  several  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  of  France  were  destroyed; 
among  others  Lavoisier ;  and  Fourcroy  has  been  accused  of  con- 
tributing to  the  dciilli  of  this  illustrious  philosopher,  his  former 
rival,  and  his  master  in  chymistry.  How  far  such  an  accusation 
is  deserving  of  cre<lit,  I  for  my  part  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing ;  but  Cuvier,  who  was  upon  the  spot,  and  in  a  situation  which 
enabled  him  to  investigate  its  truth  or  falsehood,  acquits  Fourcroy 
entirely  of  the  charge,  and  declares  that  it  was  urged  against  him 
merely  out  of  envy  at  liis  subsequent  elevation.    ^^If  in  the  rigor* 
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OU8  researches  which  we  have  made,^'  sajs  Cuvier,  in  his  Eloge  of 
Fourcroy,  ^'  we  had  found  the  smallest  proof  of  an  atrocity  so 
horrible,  no  human  power  could  have  induced  us  to  sully  our 
mouths  with  his  eloge,  or  to  have  pronounced  it  within  the  walls 
of  this  temple,  which  ought  to  be  no  less  sacred  to  honour  than 
to  genius." 

Fourcroy  beg»n  to  acquire  influence  only  after  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,  when  the  nation  was  wearied  with  destruction,  and  when 
efforts  were  making  to  restore  those  inonuiiients  of  science,  ami 
those  public  institutions  for  education,  which,  during  the  wanton- 
ness and  folly  pf  the  revolution,  had  been  overturned  and  de- 
stroyed. Fourcroy  was  particularly  active  in  tliis  renovation,  ami 
it  was  to  him  chiefly  that  almost  all  the  schools  established  in 
France,  for  the  education  of  youth,  are  to  be  ascribed.  The 
convention  had  destroyed  all  the  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
academies,  throughout  France.  The  effects  of  this  ridiculoiiB 
abolition  soon  became  visible.  The  army  stood  in  need  of  8u^ 
geons.  and  physicians,  and  there  were  none  educated  to  supply  the 
vacant  places.  Three  new  schools  were  founded  for  educating 
medical  men.  They  were  nobly  endowed,  and  still  continuecon- 
nected  with  the  University  of  Paris.  The  term  schools  of  medi- 
cine was  proscribed  as  too  aristocrat ical.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  the  ridiculous  appellation  of  schools  of  health*  The 
polytechnic  school  was  next  instituted,  as  a  kind  of  preparation 
for  the  exercise  of  the  military  profession,  where  young  men  could 
be  instructed  in  matheiuatics  and  natural  philosophy,  to  make 
them  fit  for  entering  the  schools  of  the  artillery,  of  genius,  and  of 
the  marine.  The  central  schools  is  another  institution  for  which 
France  is  indebted  to  the  efforts  of  Fourcroy.  The  idea  was 
good,  though  it  has  been  very  imperfectly  put  in  execution.  It 
was  to  establish  a  kind  of  university  hi  ev^*y  department,  for 
which  the  young  men  were  to  be  prepared  by  means  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  inferior  schools  scattered  through  the  department. 
Bui  these  inferior  schools  have  never  been  either  properly  esta- 
i>lishc(l,  or  endowed;  and  even  the  central  schools  themselves 
have  never  been  supplied  with  proper  masters.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  lieen  impossible  to  iiavc  furnished  such  a  number  of  masters 
at  once.  On  that  account  an  institution  was  established  at  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  JSormal  Schooly  for  the  express  purpose  of 
educating  a  sufficient  number  of  masters  to  supply  the  diflTerent 
cenli*al  schools. 

Fourcroy,  either  as  member  of  the  convmtiony  or  of  the  couH' 
cil  ofancientSy  took  an  active  part  in  all  these  institutions,  both  as 
far  as  regarded  the  plan  and  the  eslablislunent.  He  was  equally 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  ilftf- 
natm  d^Histoire  ^'aturelle.  This  last  was  endowed  with  tho 
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utmost  liberality,  and  Fourcroy  was  one  of  the  first  professors ; 
Bs  he  was  also  in  the  school  of  medicine,  and  the  polytechnic 
school.  He  was  equally  concerned  in  the  restoration  of  the  uni- 
lersitj^  which  constitutes  the  most  splendid  part  of  Bonaparte's 
reign,  and  the  part  which  will  be  longest  remembered  with  grati- 
tude and  applause. 

The  violent  exertions  which  M.  de  Fourcroy  made  in  the 
numei-ous  situations  which  he  filled,  and  the  prodigious  activity 
which  he  displayed,  ^^dually  undermined  his  constitution*  He 
himself  was  sensible  of  his  approaching  death,  and  announced  it 
to  his  friends  as  an  event  which  would  speedily  take  place.  On 
the  16th  of  December,  1809,  after  signing  some  despatches,  he 
suddenly  cried  out,  Je  suis  inort^  and  dropt  lifeless  on  the  ground. 

He  was  twice  married:  first  to  Mademoiselle  Bettinger,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children ;  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  artillery, 
who  inherits  his  title ;  and  a  daughter,  Madame  Foucaud.  He 
was  married  a  second  time  to  Madame  Belleville,  the  widow  of 
Vailly,  by  whom  he  had  no  family.  He  left  but  little  fortune 
behind  himf  and  two  maiden  sisters  who  lived  with  him,  de« 
pended,  for  their  support,  upon  his  friend  M.  Vauquelin. 

The  character  of  M.  de  Fourcroy  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It 
was  exactly  fitted  to  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
revolutionary  government,  in  the  miilst  of  which  he  was  destined 
lo  finish  his  career.  Vanity  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  the  mas« 
ter  spring  of  all  his  actions.  It  was  the  source  of  all  the  happi- 
ness, and  of  all  the  misery  of  his  life ;  for  every  attack,  from  what 
quarter  soever  it  proceeded,  was  felt  by  him  with  equal  acuteness. 
The  sneer  of  the  most  ignorant  pretender,  or  the  most  obscure 
paper,  aiSected  him  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the 
most  profound  philosopher.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  after  this, 
how  much  he  must  have  sufi*ered  from  the  various  parties  into 
which  the  French  chy mists  divided  themselves :  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  hostile  to  him,  excepting  the  one  which  he  himself 
headed.  His  occupations  were  too  nunoerous,  and  his  elocution 
too  ready,  to  put  it  in  his  power  either  to  make  profound  discover 
rics,  or  to  compose  treatises  of  great  depth  or  originality.  The 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  science  ^  chymistry  were 
brought  about  by  others,  who  were  placed  in  m  different  situation, 
and  endowed  with  different  talents :  but  no  man  contributed  so 
much  as  Fourcroy  to  the  popularity  of  the  Lavoisierian  opinions, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  propagated  over  France, 
and  most  countries  in  Europe.  His  eloquence  drew  crowds  to 
hear  him,  and  persuaded  his  audience  to  embrace  his  opinions. 

He  must  have  possessed  an  uncommon  facility  in  writings  for 
his  literary  labours  aie  exceedingly  numerous.  Besides  those 
essays  which  have  been  ahready  noticed,  he  published  five  edi* 
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tions  of  his  System  of  Chymistry,  each  of  them  graduaHy  in* 
creasing  in  size  and  value ;  the  fir$t  edition  being  in  two  volumes, 
and  the  fifth  in  ten.  This  last  edition  he  wrote  in  16  months.  It 
contains  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  matter,  and  contributed  con* 
■siderably  to  the  general  diffusion  of  chymical  knowledge.  Its 
fault  is  the  diffuseness  of  the  style,  and  the  want  of  correct  re- 
ferences. The  readers  of  FourcToy's  system  would  suppose  that 
all  the  discoveries  in  chymistry  have  been  made  by  the  French, 
and  that  other  nations  have  contributed  comparatively  little  to  the 
stock  of  chymical  knowledge ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the  very  op- 
posite is  the  truth.  A  much  greate^  number  of  important  chymi- 
cal discoveries  have  been  made  m  Britain  than  in  France ;  and 
the  British  chymists  have  contributed  prodigiously  to  the  raisii^ 
of  that  beautiful  fabric  which  we  at  present  admire. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  Fourcroy  s  productions  is  his  P/iitoeo- 
phjf  of  Chymistrf/y  which  is  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  its 
perspicuity,  and  the  neatness  of  its  arrangement. 

Besides  these  works,  and  the  periodical  work  called  Le  Medh 
cin  EdairSy  of  which  lie  was  the  editor,  there  are  above  160 
papers  on  chymical  subjects,  with  his  name  attached  to  them  as 
the  author,  which  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  or  the  Annates  de  Museum 
d'llistoire  Naturelle,  of  wliich  last  work  he  was  the  original  pro* 
jector*  As  in  most  of  these  papers  the  name  of  Vauquelin  b 
associated  with  his  own,  as  the  author,  and  as  during  the  puUica* 
tion  of  those  which  appeared  with  his  own  name  alone,  Vauquelin 
was  the  operator  in  his  laboratory,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
what  part  of  the  experiments  were  made  by  Fourcroy,  and  what 
by  Vaucjuelin ;  but  there  is  one  merit,  at  least,  which  cannot  be 
refused  Fourcroy,  and  it  is  no  small  one.  He  formed  and  brought 
forwards  Vauquelin,  and  proved  to  him  ever  afterwards  a  most 
steady  and  indefatigable  friend.  This  is  bestowing  no  small  pane- 
i^yric  on  his  character ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
retained  such  a  friend  through  all  the  horroi's  of  (he  French  revo- 
lution, if  his  own  qualities  had  not  been  such  as  to  merit  so  steady 
an  attachment.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  labours  of  M.  de 
Fourcroy  in  the  chvmical  part  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique, 
though  they  are  rather  voluminous,  because  I  conceive  them  of 
inferior  iniportaiice  to  those  which  I  have  notic*'!. 
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AN  ANCIENT  TRADITION, 

Relative  fo  the  efBgy  of  an  armed  knight,  recumbent  upon  a  tomb-fl|oi^e,  in  the 

Chorch  of  Tolleshunt  Knighti,  Essex. 

[From  the  Spordng;  Magazine.] 

A  LEARNBp  doctor  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Churchy  some  few  years  since,  presented  the  world  with  a  pam- 
phlety  setting  forth  the  actiud  operation  of  a  miraculous  cure,  at 
Ihe  well  of  Saint  Winifred,  in  Wales;  let  us  see  whether  we  also 
cannot  perform  something  in  the  miraculous  line,  for  the  amusement 
at  least,  if  not  for  either  the  instruction  or  conversion,  of  our  read- 
ers ;  always  duly  acknowledging  our  inferiority  to  his  reverence 
above  quoted,  in  that  our  miracle  is  of  the  ancient,  his  of  the 
modem  stamp ;  with  the  reserve,  however,  of  whether  such  acci* 
dent  may  or  may  not  be  deemed  a  mark  of  inferiority. 

Some  few  years  of  my  early  life  were  spent  in  th6  vicinity  of 
the  ancient  parish  of  Tolleshunt  Knights,  or,  as  it  is  locally  and 
vulgarhr  called,  Tolleshunt  Bushes,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  a  few 
miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Maiden.  That  parish,  together  with 
itB  immediate  neighbour,  Tolleshunt  Darcey,  formed  a  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  noble  family  of  D'Arcey.  My  childish  curi- 
osity was  powerfully  attracted  by  the  little  church  of  Tolleshunt 
Knights,  with  its  wooden  steeple  and  three  candlestick  bells ;  by 
its  lonely  sequestered  situation,  but  still  more  by  a  tomb  of  soft 
chalky  stone,  within  side  the  church,  and  in  juxtaposition  to,  if  I 
recollect  rightly  at  this  distance  of  time,  the  northern  wall.  Upon 
[his  tomb,  recumbent  at  full  length,  frowned  an  armed  U^ro  of  our 
ron  age.  At  his  feet  were  two  canine  figures,  somewhat  defaced 
3y  time,  or  sacrilegious  and  boorish  hands.  The  whole  appeared 
hen,  namely,  about  one-antl-fifty  years  agq^to  have  just  received 
he  benefit  of  a  modern  white-washing.  Told  old  tradition  respect- 
ng  this  hero,  to  which  I  repeatedly  listened  among  the  tales  of  the 
evening,  strongly  interested  my  attention,  and  I  well  recollect  the 
races  of  that  kind  of  impression  which  it  made  upon  my  mind, 
Mjch  as  to  excite  these  opposite  cogitations — could  such  a  tale 
K>ssibly  be  fact,  or  could  it  possibly  be  related  without  any  ground 
)f  fact  ?  It  was  indeed,  at  that  time,  in  full  currency  among  all  the 
M  women  and  children  of  the  parish  ;  doubtless  honoured  with 
entire  credence  by  some;  as  well  as  other  ancient  fables,  and  half 
relieved  by  all.  The  wonderful  feats  achieved  by  this  heroic 
nd  self-devoted  victim  of  patriotism^  had  been  handed  down  from 
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the  primitive  age  in  B'hich  they  were  performed,  and  the  relatiafe 
runs  as  follows : 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  existed  a  great  dispute  among  certain 
proprietors,  as  to  the  particular  spot  where  a  manor  house,  to  be 
called  Bam  Hall,  afterwards  situated  where  a  house  of  that  name 
at  present  actually  stands,  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  little 
church  of  Tolleshunt  Knights,  should  be  built.  Its  erection,  H 
seems,  was  attempted  in  the  nC^lghbourhood  of  the  church,  but,  fat 
some  supernatural  reasons,  which  customarily  in  these  cases  are 
not  always  assigned,  as  fast  as  either  the  foundatbn  wa»  laid,  or 
the  walls  run  up  by  day,  the  whole  was,  with  equal  certainty,  foro 
vp,  or  pulled  down,  and  carried  clean  away,  by  night  Tbii 
nightly  operation,  too,  was  attended  by  portentous  and  frightfiil 
noises,  and  appalling  «ghts,  heard  and  seen,  or  not,  yet'rdited 
and  believed,  and  great  dismay  felt  upon  all  the  parish.  Re 
doubt  but  these  sights  were  too  tremendous  to  be  witnessed  bj 
any  but  those  by  whom  it  was  proper  they  should  be  seen ;  and  • 
it  is  well  known,  that  upon  all  such  solemn  occasions,  there  are 
such  people.  At  length,  one  man  generously  oflered  to  take  upoB 
himself  tne  consequences,  be  whatever  they  might,  of  his  ie^ 
hours'  misfortunes  or  errors.  And  thb  scape-goat  hero,  sufiering 
his  neighbours  to  retire  quietly  to  their  beds,  at  night-fall  ix>ldly 
marched  to  the  dreadful  spot,  armed  cap-a-pie^  and  attended  csAy 
by  his  two  faithful  spayed  bitches.  About  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  the  moon  and  stai-s  suddenly  retired  behind  the  sceuery 
of  black  clouds,  as  if  to  get  out  of  harm's  way;  the  lightning 
flashed  incessantly;  the  thunder  growled  minute  guns;  the  winds 
rattled,  with  all  the  usual  accompaniments  in  such  a  concert, 
when,  in  a  furious  whirlwind,  up  arose-  the  devil !  When 
two  game*  cocks  meet  a  battle  is  inevitable ;  and  in  natural 
conformity,  the  devil  and  the  knight  instantly  set  to,  and  surely 
enough  a  dreadful  combat  there  was,  although  no  bottle-holder,  or 
second,  or  other  living  soul  of  a  spectator  was  at  hand,  to  see  or 
hear,  or  take  note  of.  the  rounds,  the  deni,  the  knight,  and  the 
two  spayed  bitches  aforesaid,  only  excepted.  But  witnesses  are 
quite  unnecessary  in  far  more  important  similar  relations.  After 
a  round  of  five  minutes'  harcT  fighting,  in  which  each  combatant 
stood  up  to  his  man  without  flinching,  or  attempting  the  indul- 
gence ot  a  fall,  the  devil,  quite  blown,  made  a  full  stop,  and  resting 
upon  the  immense  infernal  club  with  which  he  was  armed,  ^ 
really  imagined  I  saw  the  battle  and  heard  the  dialogue,  so  weO  were 
they  related  to  me,)  thus  catechised  the  valorous  knight,  his  an- 
tagonist— "  Who  helped  you  ?"  To  this  the  wary  and  religious 
knight  made  answer,  ^*  God  and  mj-^elf,  and  my  two  spayed 
bitches."  In  an  instant  to  it  again  they  went,  ding  dong,  but  in 
five  minutes  more  the  well-lathered  and  jaded  devil  made  anotter 


p,  and,  Hupportiog  himflelf  upon  his  clu^  belloiwed  out, 
I  helped  you  ?"  The  religious  knight  again  replied,  **  Ood 
^self,  and  my  two  spayed  bitches.^  After  tote  third  set- 
)rding  to  my  informants,  more  terrible  than  either  of  the 
or  both  knight  and  devil,  it  seems,  had  rare  ^#ks,  the  usual 
ras  made,  and  question  asked ;  bul  whether  from  the  power 
inal  sin  in  tlie  knight,  or  that  he  had,  after  all,  a  white 
in  his  wing,  or  from  whatever  error  or  tifw:ksliding  it  might 
» lie  made  the  fatal  blunder  to  answer,  .^/myself  and  God, 
two  spayed  bitches'* — putting  himself  kiEfore  God !  The 
reader,  recollecting  the  necessarily  fatal  consequences  of 
slip  in  the  knight,  will  not  be  at  all  surprised,  that  from  the 
,  liis  ghostly  enemy  had  full  power  over  him,  soul,  body, 
ind  cliattels,  including  his  two  spayed  bitches.  Satan, 
tiling  his  c:ocgle  eyes,  belching  forth  fire  and  flames  from 
til  and  nostrils,  and  lashing  his  infernal  flanks  with  his  tail, 
ed  out  a  roar,  which  shook  all  the  neighbouring  lands,  and 
all  the  good  people  out  of  their  first  sleep.  The  poor 
[  knight  was,  at  the  next  moment,  discomfited  and  slain ; 
triding  over  his  fallen  eneiny,  the  victorious  devil  exclaim- 
a  voice  which  shook  air,  earth,  and  hell,  "  be  you  buried 

I  or  by  sea,  in  church  or  churchyard,  I  will  have  you." 
Hzing  his  club,  he.threwDit  five  miles,  saying,  wherever 
p,  there  Barn  Hall  shall  be  built. .  And  behold  it  came 
that  Bam  HalLwHs  built  upon  the  very  spot  on  which  the 
club  alighted,  and  the  said  club  became  the  main  beam  of 
ic.  Things  thus  far  settled,  with  the  becoming  I'esignation 
leoplc,  it  became  next  an  inquiry  in  what  manner  to  dis« 

the  body  of  the  fallen  knight,  so  that  it  might  be  pre* 
safe  from  the  claws  of  Satan;  when  it  was  proposeil  by 
Dus  elder,  skilled  in  cheating  the  devil,  to  bury  it  in  the 
wnlly  contiguous  to  which  I  found  its  representative,  in 
tiour  as  no  doubt  he  fought,  and  his  two  spayed  bitches 
ct. 

illecf,  however,  some  discrepancy  in  the  above  relation,  as 
aonly  happens  in  ancient  traditions.  It  is  often  the  case 
oor  man's  death,  and  sometimes  before,  that  he  has  swal« 
le  three  lilack  crows,  as  Smollett  well  knew.  And  many 
supposed  the  story  to  be  relative  to  building  the  church 
istead  of  the  manor  house,  a  supposition  which,  true  or 

II  have  little  etTect  upon  the  great  truths  of  the  combat. 
eal  ground  of  the  tradition,  at  last,  may  be,  that  in  some 

period  of  the  feudal  ages,  when  landmarks  were  uncer- 

inoperty  insecure,  some  powerful  persons  had  an  interest 

it  a  house  or  church  being  Erected  on  a  certain  spot,  and 
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80  embraced  tl|e  measures  already  related,  worUhg  in  part  hf 
actual  force,  and  partly  upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  pecv 
pie.  Reasons  of  state  might  promote  the  maintaining  the  credit 
of  this  story,  so  well  countenanced  by  the  tomb-stone  adjoining 
the  wall,  and  the  figures  of  the  two  spayed  bitches ;  and  there  ii 
nothing  improbable,  that  the  knight  there  buried  might  have 
actually  fallen  in  some  such  dispute;  or  that  a  real  tradition, 
garnished  by  variouB  and  customary  additions,  may  have  been 
handed  down  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  I  do  not  find  in 
Kirby,  or  in  any  history  of  Essex  which  has  come  imder  my 
notice,  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  mention  of  this  monument,  which 
seems  to  be  of  very  high  antiquity ;  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  &te 
of  late  years,  any  further  than  the  information,  about  three  years 
since,  as  I  passed  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the  church,  that  it 
still  exists.  How  many  old  stories,  in  far  higher  veneration  tba 
the  above,  Mr.  Editor,  might  be  traced  to  the  source  of  reasons  of 
state,  h^  we  but  permission  to  use  our  wits  in  the  research?  Bui 
hush !  hush  ! — we  shall  wake  the  children-Mir  their  nurses. 


.\m.  JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE'S  FmST  APPEARANCE  AT 

DRURY  LANE. 

We  have  felt  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  Mr.  Payne,  who 
once  attracted  so  much  attention  in  this  country  as  a  yoothfiil 
Roscius ;  and  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  American  enterprise^  had 
gone  out  to  England,  unpatronised  and  alone,  to  try  his  fortmes 
before  a  London  audience. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  find  the  London  pub- 
lications unanimous  in  his  praise :  from  among  a  variety,  we 
select  the  following  criticism  that  appeared  in  the  Globe  g€  June 
dth,  as  bearing  the  appearance  of  judgment  and  impartiality. 

^<  The  tragedy  of  Douglas  was  last  night  represented ;  and  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  a  London  audience,  as  the  hero  of  the 
{(iece,  a  young  gentleman  of  very  considerable  dramatic  powers, 
n  the  representative  of  the  brave,  ingenuous  Douglas,  **  the 
young  eaglet  of  a  valiani  nest,*  we  expect  to  see  elegance  of 
form  and  intelligence  of  feature — ^the  Douglas  of  last  night,  as 
fv  as  a  theatrical  spectator  has  an  opportunity  of  judging,  pot* 
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}  boih.    His  person  is  slender,  but  well-proportioned ;  his 
enance  animated  and  expressive.     In  the  formation  of  his 
ior,  nature  has  been  very  bountiful^^-but  her  gifts  have  not 
1  there :  through  the  whole  of  his  performance,  traits  of  a 
t  ingenious  and  discriminating,  were  very  frequently  observa- 
Indeed,  from  the  variety  of  novelties  which  the  debutwit  in- 
iced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  it  is  most  evident,  that,  far 
considering  himself  bound  to  imitate,  either  the  style  of  acting 
n  to  us  traditionallyi  of  those  who  originaHy  filled  the  charac- 
or  yet  the  course  pursued  by  his  cotemporaries,  he  has 
ed  for  himself.     His  delivery  of  the  text  abounded  in  new 
ngs ;  and  though  we  cannot,  in  all  instances,  congratulate  him 
s  success,  yet  we  gladly  acknowledge,  that  in  many  passages 
iterations  which  he  introduced,  sometimes  of  emphasis,  and 
;times  of  puncUutiiony  were  judicious.     But  even  where,  in 
>pinion  he  erred,  his  very  error,  evidently  the  oiTspring  of  an 
e  and  inquisitive  mind,  which,  in  the  ardency  of  youth,  does 
always    lead  to   just    conclusions,   filled  us  with  a   much 
iger  presentiment  of  his  ultimate  excellence,  than  if  he  had 
;ared  before  us 

*  Coldly  correet,  and  classieally  dull.' 

li  a  performance,  where,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  nothing  to 
se,  and,  on  the  other,  there  is  nothing  to  censure*— such  a 
ormance,  neither  soaring  into  masculine  strength,  nor  softening 
feminine  beauty,  can  only  excite  one  feeling,  (if  that  can  be  so 
led,  which  exists  only  when  all  other  feeling  is  nearly  extinct,) 
of  oaeiiancy.     Far  different  was  last  night's  representation 

Igl(ts»  It  is  true  it  did  not  exhibit  one  continued  blaze  of 
lice  ;  but  the  coruscations  of  genius,  the  flashes  of  a  mind. 
illy  sensitive,  replete  with  tlie  finest  feeling,  might  be 
k  every  scene.  With  tlie  opening  speech  of  Douglas^  we 
,  we  were  not  pleased.  The  frequent  transition  of  voice, 
ch  had  rather  an  unpleasant  effect,  is  entirely  unnecessary* 
5  performer  was  desirous  of  appearing  with  all  the  simplicity' 
n  uncultured  youth.  But,  in  the  pursdit  of  that  simplicity,  he 
asionally  lost  sight  of  nature.  Labouring  to  appear  artless,  his 
became  apparent.  His  reply  to  Lord  Ranaolph,  which  al- 
;t  immediately  follows — 

<  I  know  not  how  to  thank  yoa.  Rude  I  am 
In  spceoli  and  manners ;  never  till  this  hoar 
Stood  I  in  such  a  presence/  &o. 

k  delivered  with  an  energetic  modesty,  a  chastened  feeling,  in- 
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dicating  at  once  the  pleasure  he  experienced,  and  the  aenseof 
humilitj  which  prevented  him  from  giving  full  scope  to  hia  feet 
higs,  finely  descriptive  of  the  character.  In  that  mterview  wilk 
Lady  Dotiglas  where  the  secret  of  his  birth  is  revealed  to  faio^ 
we  were  delighted  wilh  several  bursts  of  passion.  That  paaa^^ 
in  which  he  imagines  the  distresses  of  his  mother— 


-'It  IS,  it  mast  be 


Your  coantcnance  confesses  that  she's  wretched. 
O !  tell  mc  her  condition !  Can  the  sword-— 
Who  shall  resist  mc  in  a  parent's  cause  V 

was  given  with  all  the  anxiety  which  the  desire  to  kmtm  Hhe  &li 
of  a  parent,  and  to  aveflge  her  wrongs,  may  be  supposed  to  ei* 
rite.«^In  the  quarrel  with  Olenalvony  if  we  except  the  ipeeclf 

b<?ginning 

*  Sir,  I  liare  been  aceuatomed  aU  my  days 

To  hear  and  speak  the  plain  and  simple  truth ;' 

(throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  conflict  between  the  pride 
which  conscious  rectitude  imparts — a  pride,  which,  in  DoujglMf 
is  sublimated  by  the  knowledge  of  his  noble  birth— and  that  pm- 
dence  which  counsels  him  to  conceal  the  secret  which  tremUes 
on  his  tongue,  were  accurately  expressed) — ^with  the  excqptioD  of 
that  passage,  he  was  too  boisterous*  His  dying  scene  was  excel- 
lent. Douglas  only  laments  his  fate  because  he  is  cut  off  finom 
the  career  of  glory.  To  exhibit,  throughout  his  last  moownlBi 
the  tremulous  voice,  the  cheerless  countenance,  the  nenrehM 
limbs,  of  an  ordinary  being,  would  be  to  Torget  the  liero  in  the 
nian.  The  new  performer  evinced  much  discrimination 
and,  when  he  repeated  the  lines — 

*  O !  haid  I  fairn  as  my  brave  fathers  fell. 

Turning,  with  fatal  arm,  the  tide  of  battle. 

Like  them  then  I  should  have  smil'd  and  welcomed  death 

bis  voice,  momentarily,  assumed  more  strength — ^  the  hectic  of  a 
'moment  passed  across  his  face' — his  limbs,  for  an  instant,  appeared 
reinvigorated. 

*'  On  the  whole,  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  perfcH'inaiice ; 
(he  more  particularly  so,  as  we  understand  the  debtUant  had  not 
a  regular  rehearsal  in  the  character.  The  errors  which  we  ob* 
served  were  evidently  the  offspring  of  inexperience— errors 
which  require  very  little  effort  to  eradicate.  His  voice,  which  is 
sweet  and  powerful,  was  sometimes  overstrained ;  and  his  action, 
2 
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KHigh  he  was  not  very  ptofiiie  of  it,  was  sometimes  Tiolent,  and^ 
i>iiBequently,  ungraceful.  Defects  like  these,  where  the  physical 
id  mental  )X)wers  exist,  are  soon  corrected. 

**  Mrs.  Powell,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  sustained  the  charac- 
^r  of  Lady  Randolph^  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Miss 
mitb,  whose  attendance  was  precluded  by  the  sudden  and  dan- 
erous  indisposition  of  her  mother.  Mrs.  Powell  performed 
ith  all  her  characteristia  excellence. 

*^  We  find  in  a  morning  paper,  that  the  Douglas  of  last  nighty 
pon  whose  performance  we  have  commented,  is  Mr.  John 
toward  Payne,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  in  North  Ame- 
ica,  and  designated  as  the  Roscius  of  the  New  World ;  and  the 
sason  that  his  name  lias  not  been  heretofore  announced  to  the 
ablic,  arose  altogether  from  his  own  modest  solicitation  to  have 

studiously  concealed ;  as  he  was  ardently  desirous  to  stand  or 
Jl  in  the  estimation  of  a  British  public,  by  the  force  and  bear- 
igof  his  professional  talents^  wholly  onaided  by  any  adventitious 
id." 

Afiother  paper  observes,  that  in  the  course  of  his  exhibition* 
e  **  rose  gradually  from  respectable  acting,  to  striking  personifi* 
fttion,  and  ended  in  greatnes?."- 

^  The  applause  he  received  at  his  first  approach  was  ardent 
ad  universal ;  he  acknowledged  the  auspicious  kind  greeting  of 
^e  audience  by  several  grateful  obeisances.  It  was  pleasing  to 
bserve  the  singular  eagerness  of  the  audience  to  hear  the  well-: 
Down  speech  in  which  Norval  acquaints  us  with  his  name,  and 
le  events  that  firat  brought  him  into  notice.  This  speech,  from 
B  length,  is  a  laborious  task  to  the  reciter,  let  him  be  ever  so  well 
iflted  for  the  task ;  it  is  too  long,  and  is  a  very  severe  trial  of 
haste  recitation  to  any  performer.  Mr.  Payne's  delivery  and 
lanner  were  more  than  merely  good,  though'  there  was  no  opporv 
inity  for  display. 

"  His  new  readings  were  Judicious  and  remarkable : — 

"  •  My  name  is  Noroalj^  fell  from  him  with  original  and  attract- 
fe  force.     He  made  a  pause  between  my  name  b,  and  JSorval^ 

e.  my  nctme  is-^A'orral.  The  rest  of  this  part  was  delivered 
thou^  with  diffidence)  in  clear,  distinct,  generally  harmonious^ 
Dunciation,  correct  emphasis,  and  happy  efibct,  as  the  applause 
»tified,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  that  which  he  would  obtain  in  the 
ourse  of  his  representation. 

"In  the  quarrel  scene,  ^Sir,  Jhare  been  accustomed  all  mv 


^<  In  the  last  scene,  the  passage 

<  The  viUaiii  eame  behind  mc — b u t  I  slv w  utu* 

received  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause,  called  forth  by  tin 
well  chosen  pause,  and  admirable  change  of  manner  and  tone. 

'<  With  regard  to  Mr.  Payne's  dress,  nothing  could  have  beei 
more  classically  elegant  and  appropriate,  (if  we  except  the  saih 
dais.)  Great  taste  was  shown  in  the  display  of  the  omaBaeiiti^ 
and  the  graceful  adaptation  of  the  dress  to  his  person  and  figme. 
It  was  perfectly  characteristic — and  what  we  particularly  re- 
marked, as  a  novelty  of  much  importance,  the  dress  was  not 
changed,  as  has  been  customary.  The  history  of  this  dramatic 
action  does  not  certainly  justify  the  change  made  by  any  of  Mr. 
Payne's  predecessors,  nor  could  it  be  in  reality  at  all  probal^le 
that  at  such  a  time,  place  and  occasion,  Norval  should  have  pot 
off  his  first  suit.  The  time  of  the  action  is  less  than  one  day. 
The  modem  military  bonnet,  not  worn  in  KorvaVs  time,  was  most 
judiciously  thrown  aside,  and  an  ancient  Scotch  bonnet,  with  the 
eagleplume,  used  in  its  place. 

^'  The  ancient  and  characteristic  Scotch  dagger,  with  a  knife 
ajid  fork  attached,  was  also  fastened  in  Mr.  Payne's  belt,  and  pro- 
duced a  novel  effect.  We  must  defer  to  another  criticism  oiv 
further  remarks  on  Mr.  Payne's  new  readings,  and  proceed  now 
to  an  observation  which  we  should  be  unjust  to  withhold.  Though 
our  duty  to  the  public,  and  our  re\'erence  for  science,  will  oUi^ 
us  from  time  to  time  to  take  the  liberty  of  admonishing  Mr. 
Payne,  and  of  offering  him  suggestions  for  his  improvement,  truth 
will  bear  us  out  in  declaring  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Payne  pos- 
sesses all  the  intrinsic  requisites  of  a  great  actor,  and  that  many 
of  those  requisites  were  exhibited  at  his  debtdy  though  they  were 
iiof  developed  in  their  full  extent. 
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days,'  which  was  finely  given  in  a  cod,  and  at  the  same  iimef' 
forceful  and  dignified  manner— 

*  Falie  as  thoa  art,  do'tt  Uiou  suspect  mf  trath'*- 

^  Air.  Payne,  with  great  propriety  and  discrun'uiation,  gave  his 
reading  thus  :«- 

<  FALSE  as  THOU  art,  do'st  thou  suspect  MY  traUi  !* 
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r  ARTHER  GUESSES  AT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  JUNIUS. 

5'  Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui.** 

Mr.  Urban,  4pril  12,  1813. 

Your  correspondent  L.  A.  I.  in  your  Magazine  for  February 
last,  gives  a  hint  for  the  Bibliomania,  by  which  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  the  author  of  Junius  might  be  discovered ;  and  ]^>erhaps 
this  would  be  sufficient  for  your  readers  in  America,  where  I  am 
positively  informed,  upon  authority  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
^  Juoius's  own  copy  of  iiis  letters,  bound  in  vellum  with  gilt  leaves,'^ 
certauily  was  before  his  death,  and  in  all  probability  is  at  present ; 
although  the  possessor,  who  received  it  from  the  hands  of  JuniWy 
is  altogether  ignorant,  that,  when  the  volumes  were  presented  to 
him,  with  a  set  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  some  other  books, 
and^several  printsi,  &c.  he  accepted  them  from  an  author  who  had 
excited  so  great  an  interest  in  the  political  and  literary  world. 

Tou  will  undoubtedly  be  desirous  to  be  informed  from  what 
source  I  received  this  intelligence,  and  what  induces  me  to  rely 
upon  it. 

This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mrs.  Wilmot  Serres,  (a 
lady  whose  endowments  are  worthy  of  the  patronymic  she  bears,) 
a  niece  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Wiimot,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
who  has  in  her  possession  some  MSS.  in  the  doctor's  handwriting, 
proving  to  demonstration,  that  he  and  no  other  was  the  author  of 
the  letters  of  Junius. — One  of  these  is  a  common  place  book,  in 
which  are  scraps  of  essays  and  numerous  quotations,  which  corres^ 
pond  so  perfectly  in  the  character  of  handwriting  with  the  fac 
similes  of  that  of  Junius,  published  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  that  they 
must  instantly  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  they  were  all 
written  by  the  same  hand. 

In  one  place,  15  or  20  leaves  have  been  torn  out;  and  on  the 
next  page  is  the  conclusion  (a  few  lines  only)  of  one  of  the  letters 
^  Junius  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  In  another  part  is  a  memoran* 
dum,  in  the  doctor's  hand,  that  on  such  a  day  he  had  finished  a 
letter  of  Junius,  "  and  sent  it  to  Lord  S— — ne."  This  19  pre- 
sumed to  be  Lord  Shelburne,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  mti- 
macy.     This  memorandum  is  partly  obliterated  by  a  pen. 

The  doctor's  situation  and  connexions  enabled  him  to  obtain^ 
with  facility,  that  intimate  and  early  knowledge  of  state  afiairs, 
which  is  so  strikingly  displayed  throughout  Junius's  Letters,  he 
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being  almost  constantly  living  in  town,  on  terms,  of  the  greatest 
intimacj  and  confidence  with  the  leading  political  characters  of  the 
day ;  some  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  must  be  aware  that  Dr. 
Wilmot's  opportunities  of  obtaining  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant intelligence,  were  much  greater  than  was  necessary  for  tfae 
author  of  Junius's  public  letters,  and  quite  sifficieni  to  account 
for  his  almost  immediate  knowledge  of  Garrick's  visit  to  Bichmondi 
which  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  privaJte  conununications. 

I  could  enter  much  further  into  this  subject,  but  am  not  at  pn- 
sent  inclined  to  elucidate,  more  than  I  have  already,  the  proob  to 
be  produced  of  the  identity  of  Junius ;  and  which  will  put  to  reft 
forever  the  vague  conjectures  of  those  who  amuse  themselves  with 
**  guessing  at  Junius.^*  I  shall  therefore  only  further  remark, 
that  the  MSS.  with  an  inspection  of  whichl  have  been  favoured, 
have  very  recently  been  perused  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  who  declared 
his  surprise  at  this  discovery,  equally  accidental  and  satisfoctory ; 
and,  although  he  expressed  no  decided  opinion  on  the  subject, 
observed^  that  they  are  written  upon  paper  of  the  same  me,  wiA 
tike  same  watet'^narky  as  thai  tised  by  Junius, 

An  mtention  is,  I  believe,  entertained  of  publishing  these  papery 
with  a  chain  of  circumstances,  forming  a  mass  of  evidence ;  than 
which,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  can  be  desired  or  conceived  more 
satisfactory  qr  conclusive,  that  Dr.  Wilmot  was  the  real  au&or  cf 
the  letters  of  Junius.^' 

Yours,  &c. 

Metellus. 

•  A  fNunpIilet  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  of  Shrewabury,  has  just  beenpub- 
Uahed«  profeatmg  to  (lisclose  the  long-con  ceale4  aecret  of  «  Jonivu^s  \jetVsnr  A 
correqxmdent,  who  baa  read  it,  tpeaks  of  it  as  a  rery  elegant  and  tatisfaetncy  per- 
formaaee,  which  he  thinks  viU  set  the  question  oompletely  at  rest  by  pnifiK  that 
Jvvzus  was  JORK  UORKX  T00K%,^E(iit' 
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DIRGE  ON  TWO  YOUNG  FEMALES  TAKING  THE  YfilL. 


AN  OLD  POSK. 


1. 


TO  secret  walks,  to  silent  shades* 
To  places  where  no  voice  invades 
I'he  air,  but  what's  created  bj 
Their  own  retired  societ}", 
Slowly  these  bloomihe  nymphs  We  brins^ 
To  wither  out  tlieir  tragrant  spring ; 
For  those  sweet  odours  lovers  pine. 
Where  beau^  doth  but  vainljr  dulne. 

CBOEU8. 

Where  nature's  wealth,  and  art's  asrfsthig  eOity 
Botli  iu  the  beams  of  distant  hope  are  lost* 

S. 

To  cloisters  where  cold  damps  destroy 
The  busie  thoiighti  of  bridal  joy; 
To  vows  whose  harsh  events  Aiust  ba 
Uncoupled  cold  virginitic ; 
To  pcn»vc  prayers,  where  heaven  appears 
Through  the  \ia\e  cloud  of  private  tears} 
Those  captive  virgins  wc  must  leave. 
Till  freedom  they  (torn  death  receive. 

CHORUS. 

Only  in  this  remote  conclusion  blest. 
This  vale  of  tears  leads  to  eternal  rest. 

3. 

Then  since  that  such  a  choipe  as  theitt. 
Which  styles  them  the  undoubted  heirs 
To  heaven,  *twere  sinful  to  fepent» 
Here  may  the^  live  till  beauty,  spent 
In  a  religious  lifb,  prepare 
Them  with  their  Icllow  saints  to  share 
Celestial  joys,  for  whose  desire 
They  freely  from  the  world  retire* 

• 

CHORUS. 

Go,  then,  and  rest  in  blbsSed  peaec,  ifhilc  we 
Deplore  the  loss  of  such  societie. 
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THE  SWISS  EMIGRANT^ 
[From  the  Kev  Annual  Regittcr.3 

A. 

FAREWELL,  farewell,  my  natiTe  land, 
A  long  farewell  to  joy  and  thee  ! 
On  thy  last  rock  I  lingering  stand. 
Thy  last  rude  roek  how  dear  to  me ! 

Once  more  I  view  thy  Yalleys  fair. 
But  dimly  new,  with  tearful  eye ; 
Once  more  I  breathe  thy  healthful  air. 
But  breathe  it  in  how  deep  a  sigh ! 

Ye  rales,  with  downy  verdure  spread. 
Ye  eroves  that  drink  the  sparkling  stream. 
As  oursting  from  the  mountain's  head 
I^  foaming  waves  in  silver  gleam ; 

Ye  lakes  that  catch  the  golden  beam 
That  floods  with  fire  yon  peak  of  snow. 
As  evening  vapours  bloely  steam 
And  dimly  roU  their  volumes  slow ; 

Scenes  on  this  bursting  heart  imprest 
Bv  every  thrill  of  joy,  of  wo. 
The  blin  of  childhood's  vacant  breast. 
Of  warmer  youth's  impassion'd  glow. 

The  tears  by  filial  duty  shed 
Upon  the  low,  the  peaceful  tomb, 
Where  sleep,  too  blest,  the  reverend  dead 
UncQOScious  of  their  country's  doom  ; 

Say,  ean  Helvetia's  patriot  ehild 
A  wretched  exile  bear  to  roam. 
Nor  sink  upon  the  lonely  wild. 
Nor.  die  to  leave  his  native  heme  ? 

His  native  home  ?  No  homo  has  he ; 
He  scorns  in  servile  yoke  to  bow ; 
He  scorns  the  land  no  longer  free ; 
Alas !  he  has  no  country  now ! 

Ye  saow-clad  Alps,  whose  mighty  mounds 

Great  Nature's  adamantine  wall. 

In  vain  opposed  its  awful  bound 

To  check  the  prono-deteending  Gaul ; 

What  hunter  now  with  daring  leaps 
Shall  chase  the  ibei  o'er  your  rocks  ? 
WTio  clothe  with  vines  your  rugged  steeps  ? 
Who  guard  firom  wolves  your  ramblmg  flocks  I 

While  low  the  freebom  sons  of  toil 
Lie  sunk  amid  the  slaughtered  brave. 
To  freedom  true  the  stubborn  soil 
Shall  pint  mA  starve  the  puny  alavc. 
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6po3ersy  Mrho  poured  your  rftvening  bands 
To  gorge  on  Latium's  fertile  plains^ 
And  filled  your  gold-rapacioiu  Ihxinds 
From  regal  domes  and  sculptured  fanesi 

What  seek  ye  here  ? — Our  niggard  earth 
Nor  gold  nor  sculptured  trophies  owns; 
Otir  wealth  was  peace  and  gnileless  mirthj 
Our  trophies  are  th'  invader's  bones! 

0 

Curst  not,  my  heart,  as  dimly  swell 
Moral's  proud  glories  on  my  view ! 
Heroic  scenes,  a  long  farewell ! 
I  fly  from  madness  and  from  you. 

Beyond  the  dread  Atlantic  deep 
One  gleam  of  comfort  shines  for  me ; 
There  shall  these  bones  untroubled  sleep^ 
And  press  the  earth  of  liberty. 

Wide,  wide  that  waste  of  waters  rolls. 
And  sadly  smiles  that  stranger  land ; 
Yet  there  I  hail  congenial  souls. 
And  freemen  give  the  brother's  hand. 

Columbia,  hear  tlie  exile's  prayer ; 
To  him  -thy  fostering  Iotc  impart ; 
So  shall  he  watch  with  patriot  care» 
So  guani  thee  with  a  fihal  heart ! 

Yet  O  forgive,  with  anguish  fraught. 
If  sometimes  start  the  unbidden  tear, 
As  tyrant  Memory  wakes  the  tliought, 
**  Still,  still  I  am  a  stranger  here !" 

Thou  vanquisht  land,  once  proud  and  free. 
Where  first  this  fleeting  breath  I  drew. 
This  heart  must  ever  beat  for  thee, 
lu  absence  near— in  mbery  true. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  LATE  MR.  COOKE. 


PAUSE,  thoughtful  stranger:  paM  not  heedless  by. 
Where  Cooke  awaits  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Here,  sunk  in  death,  those  powers  the  world  admir'^f 

By  nature  given,  not  by  art  aequir'd. 

In  various  part9  his  matehless  talents  shone^ 

The  one  he  faded  in  was,  alas  I  his  tyan* 


Titubury-Square,  December  S5, 1812«. 


LITERARY  LNTELLIGENCE. 


The  CiinoKxcLC— Proposali  are  Usned  b^  Mr.  Edward  J.  Coale,  of  BaM- 
luore,  for  publishing  br  aubseription  a  continuation  of  Conrad'a  Ameriean  "^    '  - 


It  is  to  be  entitled  The  Chbonicle,  andj^will  comprise  a  geDeral  vaev  of  ...^ 
politics  and  literature,  foreign  and  domestic,  on  much  the  same  plaa,  ve  bdfef^ 
as  tlie  British  Annual  Kcdster.  It  will  b«  conducted  by  Johtt  £.  HaB,  £aq.  cf  Brili- 
more,  and  will  be  publisned  in  quarterly  numbers  at  the  rate  of  six  doUan  pv 
annum.  The  utility  of  such  a  work  is  CTulent ;  and  from  the  knowledge  we  hafedf 
the  editor,  and  the  evidence  of  leamioe  and  talent  that  ke  has  siTeo  oq  ntkm 
occasions,  we  are  satisfied  that  this  wote  will  be  conducted  «ith  inde&tigable  MMa- 
tion  and  great  ability. 

We  hare  seen  with  pleasure  proposals  for  publishing  an  editioii  of  the  Bible  m  t«e 
TOhimes,  roval  octavo^  to  be  ornamented  with  sixtj  engraTings.  The  aubjeeta  to  It 
chosen  by  Messrs.  Rembrandt  Peale  and  Thomas  SuUy,  and  engmvcd  by  our  aart 
eminent  artists.  The  high  reputation  of  those  gentlemen  justifies  ua  in  the  entabh 
tion  that  the  work  will  be  an  honourable  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  arts  mait 
country.  The  imblishers  are  Messrs.  l>efaiplaine>  Parker,  Kimber  and  Richaidnih 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Charles  Leslie.—Bv  letters  from  England  we  learn  that  our  y«nf 
countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Leslie,  continues  rapidly  to  improrcin  the  art  ofpaintagt 
and  promises  to  surpass  the  sanguine  espec tauons  that  were  formed  urem  tii 
great  proofs  he  gave  of  earlv  talent.  He  lias  sent  to  this  eountrj  wioM 
paintings  as  specimens  of  his  aclTancement ;  they  hare  been  the  aurpriae  and  ajW 
of  connoissenrs,  and  we  are  told  a  large  plate  is  engraTin|^  from  one  wliich  lepn- 
senta  the  trial  of  Constanee,  in  the  i>opular  poem  of  Marmxm. 

Mr.  Washington  Alston.— We  are  likewise  informed  that  Mr.  WaiUH- 
ton  Alston,  of  Charleston,  has  finished  a  larj^e  piece  which  waa  to  be  exhibiled  U 
the  last  royal  exhibition  ;  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  competent  jodge,  who  ' 
the  information,  would  astonish  the  woiid  of  taste.  Mr.  Alston  haa  for  many 
been  accomplishingbiraself  iiithe  noble  art  which  he  professes,  and  his  jiaMcd 

time  in  France  and  ItMly,  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters.     Uciaav , 

gentleman  of  elegant  mind  and  lilniral  endowment ;  fertile  in  his  inTcntion,  widTsi 
imagination  teeming  with  splendid  and  beautiful  ideas,  and  governed  by  a  pan 
and  claMJc  taste.  To  him  it  was  that  Mr.  West  made  the  flattering  and  eaphads 
eompUment  some  years  since,  on  examining  his  eariy  productions,  obserring  dut  be 
beffan  where  other  painters  faiinhed.  It  is  but  about  two  years  since  he  weateit 
on  \i\i»  second  viut  to  England ;  where  we  think  it  prolmble  He  will  remain«  and  haM 
no  doubt  but  that  he  \kiU  mpWily  rise  to  a  pitiud  eminence  in  his  art,  acquiriag  fsos 
:ui(I  fortune  for  himself,  and  reflecting  lustre  on  the  countr}'  that  gave  him  biclh. 

Mr.  Jeff  re  v. —We  understaml  that  Mr.  Jcffity,  the  celebrated  cditir  rf 
the  £dinbui*^h  Review,  is  uIkmU  to  visit  tliis  coutitiT,  on  business  relative  to  tki 
estate  of  a  brother  lately  deceased  at  HoKton.  Ho  was  to  sail  in  tlic  ship  Hcf«ale% 
for  Boston,  whose  arrival  is  daily  expected.  It  is  hw  intention  alao  to  viait  oar  prisii* 
pal  citicH,  and  we  trust  that  e^crv  facility  will  be  ^iven,  both  by  government  aaiia* 
dividuals,  to  make  his  tour  satisfactory  And  agreeably.  To  the  rcpreacntataouof  a 
man  of  Mr.  Jeflrev's  talents,  information  and  literary  inflnence,  we  may  look  vidk 
confidence  for  havfn^  this  country  vindicated  Ax>m  many  of  the  gross  amr^ossttat 
have  been  cast  upon  it,  by  narrow-minded  or  liireling  travel  writers.  Itb  theinli" 
rest  c^  both  nations  to  have  a  proper  knowledge  and  estimation  of  eaeh  other,  ail 
n-e  think  that  Mr.  J.  has  hitherto  in  his  writings  shown  a  more  candid  and  ibcnl 
disposition  towards  us,  than  most  of  hi<t  cotempornrics. 

Madam  De  Stael  arrived  in  Enje^laml  in  June  last.  She  wasreeeired  with  pHt 
distinction  by  the  fashionable  world,  anc^was  preparing  a  new  worit  fertile  preM- 

Mini  Cdgeworth  had  been  in  liOndon,  enjoying  a  round  of  gralifyinR  attentiMi 
Jrom  the  pcAite  and  literary  society  of  that  metropolis.  She  had  retunied  to  IrdH4 
leaving  a  new  work  in  the  hands  of  the  booksellers. 

M.tdam  Darblay,  the  authoress  of  CeciUa,  Evelina,  ficc.  is  in  En^and,  busBy  MH 
ploved  in  writing  a  fourth  novel. 

dHYMXCAL  Controversy.— An  important  Chymical  Controversy  haa  bed 

<*arriedon,  for  some  time  past,  between  Mr.  Murray,  of  Edinbui^f  author  nf  Ac 
o 
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m  of  CliTmlstry,"  and  Mr.  John  Da?^,  brother  of  Sir  Humphrty  Dttj,  reU- 
the  correctaess  of  Sir  Humphrey's  view  of  the  oonatitutioa  of  oxymurifttio 
*  chlorine.    The  subject  involves  much  iatricate  cUsoussiooy  tnd  has  been 
ed  on  both  sides  with  ingenuity  and  talents.    The  dispute  appears  to  hinge 
uch  on  the  question  whether  water  is  essential  to  the  gasseous  condition  of 
c  .icid.     Murray's  last  paper  (Nic.  Jour.  April,  1813)  appears  to  establish 
of  combined  water  in  this  gas.    It  is  wcU  known  to  ehymists  that  if  ozy* 
D  acid  should  ultimately  prove  to  be  a  simple  substance,  as  Sir  Humphrey 
mtends,  the  nomenclature  of  chymistry  must  undergo  some  changes  ;  but  at 
.  we  thiuk  any  alteration  on  this  account  would  be  prematiure. 
on  and  Paris  vie  with  each  other  in  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  the 
arts.    Would  to  (>od  that  there  existed  no  other  rivaliT'  between  then^^ 
t  the  people  of  London  would  begin  Id  curb  those  9entele9$  ptuiimUf  which 
Ircady  put  Europe  back  in  civilization  above  a  century,  and  paralyzed  or 
ed  tlie  useful  exertions  of  this  generation  !     Napoleon,  when  but  general 
talian  armies,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  ascendency  of  the  arts  which  dls- 
les  the  present  epoch.    In  all  liis  treaties  with  the  petty  princes  of  Italy,  who 
gued  v,i\h  greater  despots  against  the  risuig  liberties  of  France,  he  stipulated, 
t  so  much  of  their  territoi7  should  be  ceded,  or  so  much  iponey  paid  as  the 
f  peace,  but  that  so  man^  pictures  by  the  first  masters  should  be  presented 
-epublic,  from  the  galleries  of  the  several  princes.    He  thus  assembled  in  l*a* 
first  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  which,  united  to  tlie  pictures  in  the  vari« 
al  French  palaces,  compose  the  finest  gallery  in  the  world,  under  the  ap- 
ite  name  of  tlie  Museum  Napoleon.    Such  an  assembhuKe  of  master-piecea 
n  one  building  in  Paris  produced  all  the  effect  which  had  been  wisely  antici- 
and  a  rage  for  pictures  and  their  representations  animated  all  France,  and 
1  a  similar  passion  thixnie^out  Europe.    Among  other  advantafieoas  results 
feeling  was  the  publicaUon  of  several  works  of  engravings  at  Paris,  which 
ynd  to  represent  Uie  pictures  in  the  Museum  Napoleon  ;  one  of  them  in  im- 
folio,  at  three  guineas  for  two  plates,  and  others  of  smaller  dimensions  and 
t  st}ies  of  engraving,  at  much  inferior  prices.*    In  time  an  honourable  spirit 
Iry  extended  itseh  to  London, ^and  it  was  felt  that  England  possessed,  in  like 
r,  copious  materials  for  similar  works,  which,  although  widiout  imperial  at« 
ns,  i>osscsscd  intrinsic    claims   to  public  notice.     Some    spirited  London 
leia,  therefore,  unitttd  their  capitals  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  treasures 
eontaincfl  in  the  vaiHous  collections  of  the  British  empire,  and  me  design  lays 
um  to  the  patronage  of  the  nation,  under  the  .title  oif  the  British  Gallery  of 
es.    No  undertaking  ever  addressed  itself  more  legitimately  to  the  tastcy 
and  patriotism  of  a  people.    The  proprietors,  unable  to  collect  the  originab 
gallery  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  have  eficctcd  all  tliat  wss  in  their 
,oy  assembling  highly  finished  copies  in  ^^ater-colours  in  a  gallery  oiicn  to 
inspection  in  Bond-street.    In  that  British  Galler}-  ai*e  therefore  to  be  seen 
copies  of  ncariy  four  hundred  of  the  finest  original  pictures  in  the  British 
e  ;  and  of  course  a  greater  treat  cannot  present  itself  to  all  connoisseurs  and 
of  the  arts.      From  this  gallery,  then,  is  derived  the  publication  of  two 
of  engi*avings,  one  of  small  copies^  in  which  is  to  be  g^ven  the  vhole  of  the 
it»in  the  galler}-,  called  the  first  neries  of  tlie  British  Gallery  ;  and  the  other 
ch  larger  copies,  and  more  highly  finished  bv  tlic  engraver  and  coloiirer,  and 
1  is  to  consist  only  of  prime  pictures  of  thejlrtt  masters^  and  to  be  called  the 
d  series  of  the  British  Galleini'    The  latter  will  vie  with  the  magnificent 
if  the  Museum  Napoleon,  and  the  former  will  be  equal  in  merit  and  interest 
!  best  of  the  smaller  French  works-    Some  numbers  have  already  been  pub- 
of  both  scries,  and  they  do  honour  to  our  English  artists,  to  the  taste  <n  the 
ctors  of  the  work,  and  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  proprietors.    The  pictures  of 
[arquis  of  Stafford  have  Rupprie<l  subjects  for  the  eariy  numbers  ;  out  those 
!  splendid  collections  of  Kai-l  Grosvcnor,  the  Eari  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Northwick^ 
ther  noblemen,  and  of  Messrs.  Carr,  Angcrstcin,  Hojie,  and  other  gentlemen^ 
leceed  till  tlie  private  galleries  of  the  empire  hAve  been  cxhaasted.   In  eon- 

n  treoHnf  en  this  svhject,  vte  cannot  forbear  to  mention  afact^  in  regard  *o. 
til  government^  such  as  -we  should  take  pride,  on  antf  similar  occasion,  in 
'ding  of  onr  oivn  :  about  two  yetrs  ago,  tlie  great  vork  of  the  Mlusenm^ 
ileom  tun^mshed  for  -want  of  ewowragement  equal  to  its  prodigious  cost  / 
,  071  the  ctrcumstajice  bcinsf  named  to  the  emperor,  he  immediatelu  ordered 
tm  of  2S0,QO0  francs,  above  10,000^  sterling,  to  be  placed  at  the  diapottU  of 
rpprietors,  fro  m  kis  private  puree. 
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«lu9ion»  'we  shall  add  to  the  confidenee  which  is  due  to  these  Britith  SerieB^  whcS 
wc  sute,  that  the  deseriptioaa  aiMl  lettei>pre88  are  prepared  by  Mesuv.  Tretham 
and  Ottlcr,  and  that  the  drawings  are  made  chiefly  by  Mr.  Craig,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Tomkins. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davjr's  Elements  of  Agricnitural  Chjrmistty,  in  a  course  of  leetoics 
delivered  daring  several  successive  years  before  the  Boanl  of  Agriculturef  ilhu- 
trated  with  plates  by  Laury»  will  appear  early  in  May. 

A  Series  of  Popnlar  Essays,  illustrative  of  Principles  essentially  connected  widi 
the  Improvement  of  the  Understandine,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Heart,  By  Eli- 
zabeth Hamilton,  anthor.of  Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Bducatioo,  ht, 
will  be  published  early  in  May. 

We  understand  that  the  Tvopetmy  Post-Ba^  is  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  translator  of 
Anaoreon.  A  more  admirable  coUectite  of  poignant  satires  has  not  appeared  since 
the  Lousiad  of  Dr.  Wolcot. 

Professor  Stewart  is  printing  a  second  volume,  in  quarto,  of  the  Elements  of  the 
Philoaophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  following  are  the  languages  or  dialects  in  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  ali*cady  been  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  in  all  fifty- 
nine. — ^English ;  Ladinschc  ;  Malar  ;  Welsh ;  Churwclsche ;  Ethiopic ;  Gaeiit ; 
Italian  ;  Orissa ;  Manks ;  Spanish  ;  I'crsian  ;  Irish ;  Portuguese ;  Persic  ;  Mohawk  ; 
French  ;  Burman ;  Esquimaux ;  Dutch ;  Siamese  ;  German ;  Calmuck ;  Afghan  ; 
Bohemian ;  Turkish  ;  Turcoman  ;  Swedish ;  Arabic  ;  Sanscrit ;  Plniiisb ; 
Ancient  Greek;  Seek  ;  Laponesc;  Modem  Greek  ;  Telinga  ;  Danish  ;  Tamol : 
Carnatica  ;  Icelandic  ;  Bengalee  ;  Macassar  ;  Polish  ;  Hindostanee ;  Rakheng ; 
Himgarian ;  Malayalim ;  Mahratta ;  Sclavonic ;  Cliinese ;  Sinhali  Pali ;  Ldthoaniaa  \ 
Cingalese  ;  Baloch  ;  Lettoiiian  ;  Burgis  ;  Pushtu  ;  Esthonian  ;  Maldivian. 

It  is  asserted,  that  in  three  months  neariy  eight  thousand  copies  of  Mr.  ScoCt't 
'  poem  of  Kokcby  have  been  purchased  by  the  public. 

Rousseau,  preriously  to  his  death,  intrusted  to  the  late  Count  lyAntraieaea  some 
sealed  manuscripts,  wlijch  were  to  be  published  at  a  specified  period.  Some  few 
Tears  a^,  the  German  Joomalist  called  upon  him  to  annoimce  w^hcther  the  period 
liad  arnved  when  the  seals  might  be  broken  ;  but  the  count  replied  that  the  period 
lor  publication  had  not  come.  The  count  shortly  afterwards  left  the  eontioent, 
and  continued  in  England  till  an  assassin  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  Barnes.  What 
has  now  become  of  these  manuscripts,  and  what  were  the  motives  of  Rouasean  for 
enjoining  so  long  a  secrecy  ? 

In  the  Monitcur  of  27 th  Feb.  181 3,  is  piibliiilicd  the  expose  of  1 812,  giving  the  pofV- 
lation  of  tlie  French  empire,  which  is  as  follows : 

Population.  Size  in  square  mikf 

Oh!  France 28,786,Ull  147,973 

Usurped  Countries 13,951,465  61,049-7 

Total  42,738,377  209,0»7 

Fnhabitanta  to  tfte  Square  JHHe. 

In  Old  France 194-5 

In  the  Usurped  Countries   -    -    .    -    -228-5 

The  population  of  England  is  196*3  persons  to  the  square  mile  ;  so  that  it  is  more 
populous  than  Okl  France  ;  but  much  less  so  than  the  usurpe<l  countries,  which  mb* 
sist  of  the  Low  Countries  and  portions  of  Italy,  by  far  the  best  peopled  portieoi  is 
Europe. 

A  new  application  of  mechanical  power  was  lately  made  in  St.  James's  Psrk- 
The  pressing  machine  of  that  ti-nly  ingenious  artist,  Aifr.  Bramah,  was  brought  to  set 
on  a  lever  in  sticli  manner  that  two  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  Bird  Cage  Walk  vciv 
torn  out  of  the  ground,  with  their  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  about  ten  naax^f^ 
The  same  trees  could  not  have  been  felled,  and  their  roots  dog  up  to  an  equal  deptfci 
by  two  men  in  less  tlian  four  da}  s,  and  tlie  waste  of  timber  would  have  beeneqnsllB 
the  value  of  the  labour. 

Dr.  Mnrichim,  of  Gotha,  has  ascertained,  by  repeated  experimental  that  aj** 
magnetiiKMl  needles,  when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  violet-colour  rejs  of  !■• 
sun,  have  exactly  tlie  same  force  of  polar  attraction  as  magnetic  needles. 
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[From  the  Ediuburgh  Review,  for  July,  1813.] 

THIS  is  certainly  a  very  entertaining  book— -though  a  little  too 
luHcy— and  tlie  greater  part  of  it  not  very  important.  We  are 
glad  to  see  it,  however ;  riot  only  because  we  are  glad  to  see  any 
thing  entertaining,  but  also  because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  a 
.  perso/^  of  wiioin  every  one.  has  heard  a  great  deal,  and  most 
peopKT  hitherto  known  very  little.  There  is  no  name  which  comes 
oftener  across  us,  in  the  recent  history  of  French  literature,  than 
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that  of  Orimm ;  mid  none,  perhaps,  whose  right  to  so  much  notarietjr 
seemed  to  most  people  to  stand  upon  such  scanty  titles.  Conig 
firom  a  foreign  country,  without  rank,  fortune,  or  exploits  of  uij 
kind  io  recommend  him,  he  contrived,  one  does  not  very  well  tee 
how,  to  make  himself  conspicuous  for  forty  years  in  the  best  com- 
pany of  Paris ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  great  influence 
and  authority  among  literary  men  of  all  descriptions,  without  pob- 
lishing  any  thing  himself,  but  a  few  slight  observations  upon  French 
and  Italian  music. 

The  volumes  before  us  help,  in  part,  to  explain  this  enigma; 
and  not  only  give  proof  of  talents  and  accomplishments  quite 
auflicient  to  justify  the  reputation  the  author  enjoyed  among  his 
cotemporaries,  but  also  of  such  a  degree  of  industry  and  exertioo, 
as  entitle  him,  we  think,  to  a  reasonable  reversion  of  (anie  from 
posterity.  Before  laying  before  our  readers  any  part  of  this  mi^ 
cellaneous  chronicle,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  them  a  general 
idea  of  its  construction — and  to  tell  them  all  that  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  about  its  author. 

Melchk>r  Grimm  was  born  at  Ratisbon,  in  1723,  of  very  humble 
parentage ;  but  being  tolerably  well  educated,  took  to  literature  tt 
a  very  early  period.  His  first  essays  were  made  in  \)m  ova 
<x)untry — and,  as  we  understand,  in  his  native  language— -where 
he  composed  several  tragedies,  which  were  hissed  upon  the  stage, 
and  unmercifully  abused  in  the  closet,  by  Lessing,  and  the  other 
oracles  of  Teutonic  criticism.  He  then  came  to  Paris,  as  a  sort 
of  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Schomberg,  and  was  employed 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  reader  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-4Botiia, 
when  he  was  first  brou<^ht  into  notice  by  Rousseau,  who  was  smit- 
ten with  his  enthusiasm  for  music,  and  made  him  known  to  Diderot, 
the  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  various  other  persons  of  eminence  ia 
the  literary  world.  His  vivacity  and  various  accomplishments 
soon  made  him  generally  acceptable ;  while  his  uniform  prudence 
and  excellent  good  sense  prevented  him  from  ever  losing  any  of 
the  friends  he  had  gained.  Rousseau,  indeed,  chose  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  sitting  down  one  evening  in  a  seat  which  he  had  pee- 
viously  fixed  upon  for  himself;  but  with  Voltaire,  and  d'Alembert, 
and  all  the  rest  of  that  illustrious  society,  both  male  and  female, 
he  continued  always  on  the  most  cordial  footing ;  and,  while  he  is 
•reproached  with  a  certain  degree  of  obsequiousness  towards  the 
rich  and  powerful,  must  be  allowed  to  have  used  less  flatteiy 
toward  his  literary  associates  than  was  usual  in  the  uitercourse  of 
those  jealous  and  artificial  beings. 

When  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  left  Paris,  Grimm  undertook 
to  send  him  regularly  an  account  of  every  thing  remarkable  that 
occurred  in  the  literary,  political,  and  scandidoHa  chronicle  (^ 
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that  great  city  t  and  acquitted  himself  in  this  delicate  office  so^ 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  noble  correspondent,  that  he  nomi- 
nated him,  in  1776,  his  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  and  raised 
him  at  the  same  time  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  baron*  The 
Tolumes  before  us  are  a  part  of  the  despatches  of  this  literarj 
plenipotentiary ;  and  are  certainly  the  most  amusing  state  papeni 
that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  observation. 

The  Baron  de  Grimm  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
this  philosophical  diplomacy,  till  the  gathering  storm  of  the  revo* 
lution  drove  both  ministers  and  philosophers  from  the  territories 
of  the  new  republic.  He  then  took  refuge,  of  course,  in  the 
court  of  his  master,  where  he  resided  till  1 795,  when  Catharine 
of  Russia,  to  whose  shrine  he  had  formerly  made  a  pilgrimage 
from  Paris,  gave  him  the  appointment  of  her  minister  at  the  court 
of  Saxony — which  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  end  of  the  re^ 
of  the  unfortimate  Paul,  when  the  partial  loss  of  sight  obliged  him 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  business,  and  to  return  to  the  court 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  where  he  continued  his  studies  in  literature  and 
the  arts  with  unabated  ardour,  till  he  sunk  at  last  under  a  load  of 
years  and  infirmities  in  the  end  of  1807.  He  was  of  an  uncomely 
and  grotesque  appearance — with  huge  projecting  eyes  and  dis- 
cordant features,  which  he  rendered  still  more  hideous,  by  daub* 
iog  them  profusely  with  white  and  with  red  paint — according  to 
the  most  approved  cos/tiTite  o(  petUS'tnaUres  in  the  year  1748, 
when  he  macfe  his  dSbtU  at  Paris. 

The  book  embraces  a  period  of  about  twelve  years  only,  from 
1770  to  1782,  with  a  gap  for  1775  and  part  of  1776.  It  is  said 
in  the  title  page  to  be  partly  the  work  of  Grimm,  and  partly  that 
of  Diderot — but  the  contributions  of  the  latter  are  few,  and  com- 
paratively of  little  importance.  It  is  written  half  in  the  style  of 
a  journal  intended  for  the  public,  and  half  in  that  of  private  and 
confidential  correspondence ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  retrench- 
ments which  the  editor  boasts  of  having  made  in  the  manuscript^ 
contains  a  vast  miscellany  of  all  sorts  of  intelligence ;  critiques 
upon  all  new  publications,  new  operas,  and  new  performers  at 
the  theatres ;  accounts  of  all  the  meetings  and  elections  at  the 
academies,  and  of  the  deaths  and  characters  of  all  the  eminent 
persons  who  demised  in  the  period  to  which  it  extends;  copies 
of  the  epigrams,  and  editions  of  the  scandalous  stories  that  occur 
pied  the  idle  population  of  Paris  during  the  same  period — inter- 
spersed with  various  original  compositions,  and  brief  and  pithy 
dissertations  upon  the  general  subjects  that  are  suggested  by 
such  an  enumeration.  Of  these,  the  accounts  of  the  operas 
and  the  actors  are  the  most  tedious,  the  critical  and  biographical 
•ketches  the  most  lively,  and  the  general  observations  the  most 
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■Iriking  ftod  important.  The  whole,  however,  is  given  with  greif 
vivacity  and  talent,  and  with  a  degree  of  freedom  which  troh 
passeg  occasionally  upon  the  borders  both  of  propriety  and  of 
good  taste. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  exactly  painted  in  these  gra- 
phical volumes  than  the  character  of  M.  Grimm  himself;  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing  either  natural  or  pe- 
culiar about  it,  it  may  stand  for  the  character  of  all  the  wits  and 
philosophers  he  frequented.  He  had  more  wit,  perhaps,  and 
more  sound  sense  and  infonnation,  than  the  greater  part  of  fhe 
society  in  which  he  lived — but  the  leading  tiaits  belong  to  the 
whole  class,  and  to  all  classes  indeed,  in  similar  situations,  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Whenever  there  is  a  very  large  as* 
semblage  of  persons  who  have  no  other  occupation  but  to  amuse 
themselves,  there  will  infallibly  be  generated  acuteness  of  intel- 
lect, refinement  of  manners,  and  good  taste  in  conversation ;  and, 
with  the  same  certainty,  all  profound  thought,  and  all  serious  af- 
fection, will  be  discarded  from  their  society.  The  multitude  of 
persons  and  things  that  force  themselves  on  the  attention  in  such 
a  scene,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  each  other  and 
pass  away,  prevent  any  one  from  making  a  deep  or  permanent 
impression;  and  the  mind,  having  never  been  tasked  to  any 
course  of  application,  and  long  habituated  to  this  lively  succession 
and  variety  of  objects,  conies  at  last  to  require  the  excitement 
of  perpetual  change,  and  to  find  a  multiplicity  of  friends  as  indis- 
pensable as  a  multiplicity  of  amusements.  Thus  the  charactei^ 
istics  of  large  and  polished  society  come  almost  inevitably  to  be«, 
wit  and  heartlessness-— acuteness  and  {>crpetual  derision.  The 
same  impatience  of  uniformity,  and  passion  for  variety  which 
cive  so  much  grace  to  their  conversation,  by  excluding  all  te- 
diousness  and  pertinacious  wrangling,  make  them  incapable  of 
dwelling  for  many  minutes  on  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  any 
one  individual ;  while  the  constant  pursuit  of  little  gratifications, 
and  the  weak  dread  of  all  uneasy  sensations,  render  them  equally 
averse  from  serious  sympathy  and  deep  thought.  They  speedily 
find  out  the  shortest  and  most  pleasant  way  to  all  truths,  to  which 
a  short  and  a  pleasant  way  can  readily  he  discovered  ;  and  then 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  no  others  are  worth  looking  afler— 
and,  hi  the  same  way,  they  do  such  petty  kfndnesses,  and  ui- 
dulge  such  light  sympathies,  as  do  not  put  them  to  any  trouble,  or 
encroach  at  all  on  their  amusements — while  they  make  it  a  prin- 
cmle  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  those  amusements  from  the  assault 
Oiall  more  engrossing  or  im{)ortunate  affections. 

The  turn  for  derision  again  arises  naturally  out  of  this  order  of 
things.  When  passion  and  enthusiasm,  affection  and  serious  oc- 
cupation, have  once  been  banished  by  a  short-sighted  voluptuous- 
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Bess,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  almost  the  only  Ihrel  j  sensation  that 
remains;  and  the  envied  life  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  enjoy  themselves,  would  be  utterly  listless  and  without  interest, 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  laugh  at  each  other.  Their  quick- 
ness in  perceiving  ordinary  follies,  and  illusions  too,  affords  great 
encouragement  to  this  laudable  practice;  and  as  none  of  them 
have  so  much  passion  or  enthusiasm  i^ft  as  to  be  deeply  woundeil 
by  the  shat*ts  of  derision,  they  fall  lightly,  and  without  rankling, 
on  the  lesser  vanities,  which  supply  in  them  those  master-springs- 
of  human  action  and  feeling. 

The  whole  style  and  tone  of  this  publication  affords  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  these  general  remarks.  From  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  it  is  a  display  of  the  most  complete  heartlessncss,  and 
the  most  uninterrupted  levity.  It  chronicles  the  deaths  of  half 
the  author's  acquaintance — and  makes  jests  upon  them  all ;  «ind 
is  much  more  serious  in  discussing  the  merits  of  an  opera  dancer, 
than  in  considering  the  evidence  for  the  being  of  a  God,,  or  the 
Brst  foundations  of  morality.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  just 
or  conclusive,  than  the  remark  that  is  forced  from  N.  Grimm  him- 
self, upon  the  utter  carelesncss,  and  instant  oblivion,  that  followed 
the  death  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  active,  and  amiable 
members  of  his  coterie ; ''  tant  il  est  vrai  que  ce'  qui  nous  appellons 
la  Society  est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  leger,  de  plus  ingrat,  ct  de  {)lus 
frivole  au  monde !" 

Holding  this  opinion  very  firml}  ourselves,  it  will  easily  be 
believed  that  we  are  rery  far  from  envying  the  brilliant  persons 
who  composed,  or  gave  the  lone  to  this  exquisite  society  ;-^and 
while  we  have  a  due  admiration  for  the  elegant  pleasantry,  correct 
taste,  and  gay  acuteness,  of  which  they  furnish,  perhaps,  the  only 
perfect  models,  we  think  it  more  desirable,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
the  spectators  than  the  possessors  of  those  accomplishments; 
and  would  no  more  wish  to  buy  them  at  the  price  of  our  sober 
thinking,  and  settled  affections,  tlian  we  would  buy  the  dexterity 
of  a  fiddler,  or  a  ropedanccr,  at  the  price  of  our  persona]  respecta- 
bility. Even  in  the  days  of  youth  and  high  spirits,  there  is  no 
solid  enjoyment  in  living  altogether  with  people  who  care  nothing 
about  us ;  and  when  we  begin  to  grow  old  and  unamusable,  there 
can  be  nothing  so  comfortless  as  to  be  surrounded  with  those  who 
think  of  nothing  but  amusement.  The  spectacle,  however,  is  gay 
and  beautiful  to  those  who  look  upon  it  with  a  goodnatured  sym- 
pathy ;  and  naturally  suggests  reflections  that  may  be  interesting 
to  the  most  serious,  A  judicious  extractor,  we  have  no  doubt, 
might  accommodate  both  classes  of  readers,  from  the  ample  maga- 
zine that  lies  before  us. 

The  most  figuring  person  in  the  work,  and  indeed  of  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs,  was,  beyond  all  question,  Fof/a  ire— of  whom, 
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and  of  whose  character,  it  presents  us  with  manj  amusing  tnib. 
He  receives  no  other  name  throughout  the  book,  than  **  The  Pa- 
triarch" of  the  Holy  Philosophicai  Church,  of  which  the  authonr 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  friends,  profess  to  be  humble  votaries 
and  disciples.  The  infallibility  of  its  chief,  however,  seems  ta 
have  formed  no  part  of  the  creed  of  this  reformed  religion ;  for, 
with  all  his  admiration  for  the  wit,  and  playfulness,  and  talent,  of 
the  philosophic  pontiff,  nothing  can  exceed  the  freedoms  in  which 
N.  Grioun  indulges,  both  as  to  his  productions  and  his  character. 
All  his  poetry,  he  says,  after  Tancred,  is  clearly  marked  with  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  dotage  and  decay ;  and  his  views  of 
many-  important  subjects  he  treats  as  altogether  erroneous,  shal- 
low, and  contemptible.  He  is  particularly  offended  with  him  for 
not  adopting  the  decided  atheism  of  the  SystSme  de  la  Ao/tirf, 
and  for  weakly  stopping  short  at  a  kind  of  paltry  deism.  **  The 
patriarch,"  says  he,  *' still  sticks  io  h\9  Remuturaieur'Vengeio'f 
without  whom  he  fancies  the  world  would  go  on  very  ill.  He  is  reso- 
lute enough,  I  confess,  for  putting  down  the  god  of  knaves  and  bigots^ 
but  is  not  for  parting  with  that  of  the  virtuous  and  rational.  He 
reasons  upon  all  this,  too,  like  a  baby«— a  very  smart  baby  it  mvt 
be  owned — bnt  a  baby  notwithstanding.  He  would  be  a  little 
puzzled,  I  take  it,  if  he  were  asked  what  was  the  colour  of  his  god 
of  the  virtuous  and  wise,  &c.  &c.  He  cannot  conceive,  he  says, 
how  mere  motion,  undirected  by  intelligence,  should  ever  have 

Produced  such  a  world  as  we  inhabi(-^-and  we  verily  believe 
im.  Nobody  can  conceive  it — but  it  is  a  fad  nevertheless; 
and  we  see  it — which  is  nearly  as  good."  We  give  this  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  the  disciple's  irreverence  towards  his  master; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  reasoning  of  M. 
Grimm  in  support  of  his  own  desolating  opinions.  He  is  more 
near  being  right,  where  he  makes  himself  merry  with  the  patriarch's 
ignorance  of  natural  philosophy.  Every  Achilles,  however,  he 
adds,  has  a  vulnerable  heel — and  that  of  the  hero  of  Femey  is 
his  physics.* 

M.  Grimm,  however,  reveals  worse  infirmities  than  this  in  his 
great  preceptor.     There  was  a  Mademoiselle  Raucour,  it  seemi, 

*  This  is  only  true,  Iiowcver,  Mith  rej^rd  to  natura)  history  and  cliyniistry ;  foratta 
the  nobler  part  of  physics,  which  depciKls  on  science,  )iis  attainments  were  cqualper- 
liaps  to  those  of  any  of  his  age  and  countr}-,  with  the  exception  of  D'Alemhert  Erai 
his  ustitmom;^,  however,  though  hy  no  means  "  mince  et  raceoiirtie,"  had  a  tendeDcy 
to  conRrra  liim  in  tliat  paltr}*  deism,  for  wliich  he  is  so  nnmercifuHy  rated  by  31. 
Grimm.  We  no  not  know  many  quatrains  in  French  poctr^'  more  beautiful  tbaii  the 
following^  which  the  patriarch  indited  impromptu^  one  fine  summer  etening^  :^- 

"  Tous  ces  vastes  pays  d*  Aznr  et  de  Lnmiere^ 
Tires  du  scin  du  vide,  et  formes  sans  matiere, 
Arrondis  sans  compas,  et  toumans  sans  pivoty 
Ont  a  peine  coute  la  depcnse  d'on  mot" 
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ho,  though  an  actress,  enjoyed  an  unblemished  reputation.  Yol- 
lire,  who  had  never  seen  her,  chose  one  morning  to  write  to  the 
iarechal  de  Richelieu,  by  whom  she  was  patronised,  that  she 
as  a  notorious  prostitute,  and  ready  to  be  taken  into  keeping  by 
ny  one  who  would  offer  for  her.  This  imputation  having  been 
loughtlessly  communicated  to  the  damsel  herself,  produced  no 
ttle  commotion;  and  upon  Voltaire's  being  remonstrated  with,  he 
nmediately  retracted  the  whole  story,  which  it  seems  was  a  piece 
f  pure  invention ;  and  confessed  that  the  only  thing  he  had  to 
bject  to  Mademoiselle  Rancour  was,  that  he  had  understood  they 
ad  put  off  the  representation  of  a  new  play  of  his  in  order  to 
ratify  the  public  with  her  appearance  in  comedy ; — ^  and  this 
ras  enough,"  says  M.  Orimm,  **  to  irritate  a  child  of  seventy-nine 
gainst  another  child  of  seventeen,  who  came  in  the  way  of  his 
ratification  !'* 

A  little  after,  he  tells  a  story  which  is  rfot  onfly  very  disrepu- 
able  to  the  patriarch,  but  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  mon- 
trous  evils  that  arise  from  religious  intolerance,  in  a  country 
rhere  the  whole  population  is  not  of  the  same  conmiunion.  A 
tons,  de  B.  introduced  himself  into  a  protestant  family  at  Mont- 
lubon,  and,  after  some  time,  publicly  married  the  only  daughter 
if  the  house^  in  the  church  of  hdr  pastor*  He  lived  several 
'ears  with  her,  and  had  one  daughter^-Alissipated  her  whole  pro- 
perty—and  at  last  deserted  her,  and  married  another  woman  at 
'aris — upon  the  pretence  that  his  first  union  was  not  binding,  the 
eremony  not  having  been  performed  by  a  catholic  priest.  The 
parliament  ultimately  allowed  this  plea ;  and  farther  directed,  that 
he  daughter  should  be  taken  from  its  mother,  and  educated  in  the 
me  faith  in  a  convent.  The  transaction  excited  general  indigna* 
ion ;  and  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  and  especially  the  last  part 
(f  it,  was  very  much  disputed,  both  in  the  profession  and  out  of 
t;^— when  Voltaire,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  thought 
it  to  put  forth  a  pamphlet  in  its  defence.  M.  Grimm  treats  the 
rhde  matter  with  his  usual  coldness  and  pleasantry ; — and  as  a 
ort  of  apology  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  of  his  chief^ 
^ery  coolly  observes,  "  The  truth  is,  that  for  some  time  past  the 
latriarch  has  been  suspected,  and  indeed  convicted,  of  the  most 
kbominable  cowardice*  He  defied  the  old  parliament  in  his  youth 
rith  signal  courage  and  intrepidity ;  and  now  he  cringes  to  the  new 
»iie,  and  even  condescends  to  be  its  panegyrist,  from  an  absurd 
Iread  of  being  persecuted  by  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the  tomb. 
Ui !  Seigneur  ratriarche !"  he  concludes,  in  the  true  Parisian 
Lccent,  **  Horace  was  much  more  excusable  for  flattering  Augustus 
rha  had  honoured  him  though  he  destroyed  the  republic,  thair 
rou  are,  for  justifying,  without  any  intelligible  motive,  a  proceed- 
ng  so  utterly  detestable,  and  upon  which,  if  yoa  had  not  courage 
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to  Speak  as  became  yon,  you  were  not  called  upon  to  say  any 
Uiiug."  It  musl  be  a  comfort  to  the  reader  to  learn,  that  imme- 
diately after  Ihis  sentence,  a  M.  Yanrobaia,  an  old  and  most  respec- 
table gentleman,  was  chivalrous  enough,  at  the  age  of  70,  to  many 
the  deserted  widow,  and  to  place  her  in  a  situation  every  way 
more  respectable  than  that  of  which  ^he  had  been  so  basely  de- 
frauded. 

There  Is  a  great  deal,  in  the  first  of  these  volumes,  about  the 
statue  that  was  voted  to  Voltaire  by  bis  disciples  in   1770.— 
Pigalle,  the  sculptor,  was  despatched  to  Femey  to  model  him,  in 
spite  of  the  opiM>sition  he  atTects  to  make  in  a  letter   to  Mad. 
flecker)  in  which  he  very  reasonably  observes,  that  in  order  to 
be  modelled,  a  man  ought  to  have  a  face — but  that  age  and  sick- 
ness have  BO  reduced  him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  where- 
abouts his  had  been ;  that  his  eyes  are  sunk  into  pits  three  inches 
deep,  and  the  small  remnant  of  his  teeth  recently  deserted ;  that 
his  skin  is  like  old  parchment  wrinkled  over  dry  bones,  and  his 
legs  and  arms  like  dry  spindles ;  ui  short,  '*  qu'on  n'a  jamais 
sculpte  un  pauvre  homme  dans  cet  etat."     Phidias  Pigalle,  how- 
ever, as  he  calls  him,  goes  upon  his  errand,  notwithstanding  aD 
these  discoiuragemcnts ;  and  finds  him,  according  to  M.  Grifflin, 
in  a  state  of  great  vivacity.   *'  He  skips  up  stairs,"  he  assures  me, 
^'  more  nimbly  than  all  his  subscribers  together,  and  is  a»  quick 
as  lightning  in  running  to  shut  doors,  and  open  windows ;  but 
with  all  this,  he  is  very  anxious  to  pass  for  a  poor  man  in  the  last 
extremities ;  and  would  take  it  much  amiss  if  he  thought  that  any 
body  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his  health  and  vigour.''    Some 
awkward  person,   indeed,  it  appears,  has   been  complimentiDg 
him  upon  the  occasion ;  for  he  writes  me  as  follows — **  Mj  dear 
friend — ^Though  Phidias  Pigalle  is  the  most  virtuous  of  mortals, 
he  calumniates  me  cruelly ;  I  understand  he  goes  about  saying 
that  I   am   quite  well,  and  as  sleek  as  a  monk ! — Such  is  the 
ungratefuf  return  he  makes  for  the  pains  I  took  to  force  my  spirils 
for  his  amusement,  and  to  puff  up  my  buccinatory  muscles  to  re- 
commend myself  to  him! — Jean  Jacques  is  far  more  puffed  up» 
however,  than  me ;  but  it  is  with  conceit,  from  whicli  I  am  free." 
— ^In  another  letter  he  says — *'  When  the  peasants  in  my  village 
saw  Pigalle  laying  out  some  of  the  instruments  of  his  art,  they 
flocked  round  us  with  great  glee,  and  said.  Ah !  he  is  going  to 
dissect  him — how  droll ! — so  one  spectacle,  you  sec,  is  just  as  good 
for  some  people  as  another. 

The  account  which  Pigalle  gives  of  his  niissbn  is  extremely 
rharactcristic.  For  the  first  eight  days,  he  could  make  nutbiog 
of  his  patient — he  was  so  restless  and  full  of  grimaces,  starts, and 
gesticulations.  He  promised  every  uiglit  to  give  him  a  long  sit- 
ting next  day,  and  always  kept  his  word ;— -but  then,  he  couU  no 
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sit  still  than  a  child  of  three  years  old.  He  dict&ted  let- 
ters all  the  time  to  his  seci'etarj ;  and,  in  the  mean  time»  kept 
bloiring  peas  in  the  air,  making  pirouettes  round  his  chamber, 
•r  indulging  in  other  feats  of  activity,  equally  fatal  to  the  views 
of  the  artist.  Poor  Phidias  was  about  to  return  to  Paris  in  de- 
spair, without  having  made  the  slightest  pix)gi*ess  in  his  design ; 
when  the  conversation  happening  by  good  luck  to  turn  upon 
Aaron's  golden  calf,  and  Pigalle  having  said  that  he  did  not  think 
such  a  thing  could  be  modelled  and  cast  in  less  than  six  months^ 
the  patriarch  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  submitted  to  any 
thing  he  thought  proper  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  the  model  was 
completed  that  very  evening* 

There  are  a  number  of  other  anecdotes,  extremely  character- 
istic  of  the  vivacity,  impatience  and  want  of  restraint  which  dis- 
tinguished this  extraordinary  person.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
is  that  of  the  cong6  which  he  gave  to  the  Abbe  Coyer,  who  was 
kind  enough  to  come  to  his  castle  of  Ferney,  with  the  intention  of 
{mying  a  long  visit.  The  second  morning,  however,  the  patri- 
arch interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  dull  account  of  his  travels, 
with  this  perplexing  question,  "  Do  you  know,  M.  L' Abbe,  in 
what  you  differ  entirely  from  Don  Quixotte  ?"  The  poor  Abb€ 
was  unable  to  divine  the  precise  point  of  distinction;  and  the 
philosopher  was  pleased  to  add,  ^^  Why,  you  know  the  Don  took 
all  the  mns  on  his  road  for  castles,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
take  castles  for  inns."  The  Abb6  decamped  without  waiting  for 
a  further  reckoning.  He  behaved  still  worse  to  a  M.  De  Barthe, 
whom  he  invited  to  come  and  read  a  play  to  him,  and  afterwards 
drove  out  of  the  house,  by  the  yawns  and  frightful  contortions 
with  which  he  amused  himself,  during  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formance. 

One  of  his  happiest  repartees  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  an 
Snglishman,  who  had  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  the  celebrated 
HaUer,  in  whose  praise  Voltaire  enlarged  with  great  warmth,  ex- 
tiriling  him  as  a  great  poet,  a  great  naturalist,  and  a  man  of  univer- 
sal attainments.  The  Englishman  answered,  that  it  was  very 
handsome  in  M.  De  Voltaire  to  speak  so  well  of  Mr.  Haller, 
ioasrauch  as  he,  the  said  Mr.  Haller,  was  by  no  means  so  liberal 
to  M.  De  Voltaire.  *'  Alas  1"  said  the  patriarch,  with  an  air  of 
philosophic  indulgence,  <^  I  dare  say  we  are  both  of  us  very  much 
mutaken." 

On  another  occasion,  a  certain  M.  de  St.  Ange,  who  valued 
himself  on  the  graceful  turn  of  his  compliments,  having  come  to 
■ee  him,  took  his  leave  with  this  studied  alluskm  to  the  diversity 
of  his  talents,  "  My  visit  to-day  has  only  been  to  Homei^— an- 
other morning  I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  Sophocles  and  Euripi- 
des— another  to  Tacitus — and  another  to  Lucian.'*    *'  Ah,  Sirf* 
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replied  the  patriarcb,  "  I  am  wretchedly  old— could  joa  not  con* 
trive  to  see  all  these  gentlemen  together  ?"  M.  Mercier,  who  had 
the  same  passion  for  fine  speeches,  told  him  one  day»  <^  Yoa  outdo 
every  body  so  much  in  their  own  way,  that  I  am  sure  you  wiH 
beat'Fontenelle  in  longevity.'*  "No,  no.  Sir!'* answered  the  pa- 
triarch, "  Fontenelle  was  a  Norman ;  and,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  contrived  to  trick  nature  out  of  her  rights." 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  witticisms  that  is  noticed  in 
{his  collection,  is  the  patriarcli's  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  tem- 
poral father  of  the  capuchins  in  his  district.  The  cream  of  the 
whole,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  following  letter  of  his  to  M. 
de  Richelieu. 

^  Je  voudrais  bien,  monseigneur,  avoir  le  plaisir  de  vous  donner 
ma  b^n^iction  avant  de  mourir.  Uexpressiou  tous  paraitra  un  pen 
forte :  elle  est  pourtant  dans  la  v4rite.  J'ai  Thonneur  d'etre  capu- 
cin.  Notre  g^Ti^ral  qui  est  i,  Rome,  vient  de  m'envoyer  mes  pa- 
tent es;  mon  titrc  est,  Frere  Sfiirituel  et  Fere  Temfiorel  des  Cafiu* 
ci»«.  Mandez-moi  laquelle  de  vos  mattresses  vous  voulez  retirer  da 
purgatoire;  je  vous  jure  sur  ma  barbe  qu'clle  n*y  sera  pas  dans 
vingt-quatre  heures.  Comme  je  dois  me  d^acher  des  biens  de  ce 
monde,  j'ai  abandonn^  a  mes  parens  cc  qui  m'est  dd  par  la  succes* 
sion  de  feu  madame  la  princesse  de  Guise,  et  par  M.  votre  inten- 
dant;  ils  iront  si  ce  sujet  prendre  vos  ordres  quMIs  regarderaot 
comme  un  bienfait.  Je  vous  donne  ma  benediction.  Sign^  Voltairb, 
capucin  indigne,  et  qui  n'a  pas  encore  eu  de  bonne  fortune  de 
capucin."  P.  54,  55. 

We  have  very  full  details  of  the  last  days  of  this  distinguished 
person.  He  came  to  Paris,  as  is  well  known,  after  27  years'  ab- 
sence, at  the  age  of  84  ;  and  the  very  evening  he  arrived,  he  re- 
cited himself  the  whole  of  his  Irene  to  the  players,  and  passed  all 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  correcting  the  piece  for  representation.  A 
few  days  after  be  was  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  of  blood,  and 
instantly  called  stoutly  for  a  priest,  saying  that  they  should  not 
throw  him  out  on  the  dunghill.  A  priest  was  accordingly  brought; 
and  the  patriarch  very  gravely  subscribed  a  profession  of  his  faith 
in  the  christian  religion-*of  which  he  was  ashamed,  and  attempted 
to  make  a  jest,  as  soon  as  he  recovered.  He  was  received  wilh 
unexampled  honours  at  the  academy,  the  whole  members  of  which 
rose  together,  and  came  out  to  the  vestibule  to  escort  hun  into  the 
hall ;  while,  on  the  exterior,  all  the  avenues,  windows,  and  roofs  of 
houses,  by  which  his  carriage  had  to  pass,  were  crowded  wiA 
spectators,  and  resounded  with  acclamations.  But  the  great 
scene  of  his  glory  was  the  theatre;  in  which  he  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  the  whole  audience  rose  up,  and  continued  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  minutes  in  thunders  of  applause  and  shmfs  of 
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mcclaination  that  filled  the  whole  house  with  dust  and  agitation. 
When  the  piece  was  concUided,  the  curtain  was  again  drawn  up, 
and  discovered  the  bust  of  their  idol  in  tiie  middle  of  the  stage, 
while  the  favourite  actress  placed  a  crown  of  laurel  on  its  brows^ 
and  recited  some  verses,  the  words  of  which  could  scarcely  be  dis^- 
tinguished  amidst  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  the  spectators.  The 
whole  scene,  says  M.  Grimm,  reminded  us  of  the  classic  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  it  became  more  truly  touching  at  the  mo- 
ment when  its  object  rose  to  retire.  Weakened  and  agitated  by 
the  emotions  he  had  experienced,  his  limbs  trembled  beneath 
him ;  and,  bending  almost  to  the  earth,  he  seemed  ready  to  ex* 
pire  under  the  weight  of  years  and  honours  that  had  been  laid 
upon  him.  His  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  still  sparkled  with  a  pecu- 
liar fire  in  the  midst  of  his  pale  and  faded  countenance.  AU 
the  beauty  and  all  the  rank  of  France  crowded  round  him  in  the 
lobbies  and  staircases,  and  literally  bore  him  in  their  arras  to  the 
door  of  his  carriage.  Here  the  humbler  multitude  took  their  turn ; 
and,  calling  for  torches  that  all  might  get  a  sight  of  hun,  clustered 
roimd  his  coach,  and  followed  it  to  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  with 
vehement  shouts  of  admiration  and  triumph.  This  is  the  heroic 
part  of  the  scene ;  but  M-  Grimm  takes  care  also  to  let  us  know 
that  the  patriarch  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  long  lace  ruffles, 
and  a  fine  coat  of  cut  velvet,  with  a  gray  periwig  of  a  fashion  forty 
years  old,  which  he  used  to  comb  every  morning  with  his  own 
hands,  and  to  which  nothing  at  all  parallel  had  been  seen  for  ages-— 
except  on  the  head  of  Bachaumont  the  novelist,  who  was  known 
accordingly  among  the  wits  of  Paris  by  tlie  name  of  '^  Voltaire's 
wig-block." 

This  brilliant  and  protracted  career,  however,  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close. — Retaining  to  the  last  that  untameable  spirit  of  activity 
and  impatience  which  had  characterized  all  his  past  life,  he  assist- 
ed at  rehearsals  and  meetings  of  the  academy,  with  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  early  youth.  At  one  of  the  latter,  some  objection^ 
were  started  to  his  magnificent  project  of  giving  a  new  edition 
of  their  dictionary ;-— and  he  resolved  to  compose  a  discourse  tp 
obviate  those  objections.  To  strengthen  himself  for  this  task,  he 
swallowed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  strong  coifee,  and  then  con- 
tinued to  work  for  upwards  of  twelve  hours  without  intermission. 
This  imprudent  efibrt  brought  on  an  ijiflammation  in  his  bladder; 
and  being  told  by  M.  De  Richelieu,  that  he  had  been  much  re- 
lieved in  a  similar  situation,  by  taking,  at  intervals,  a  few  drops  of 
hudanum,  he  provided  himself  with  a  large  bottle  of  that  medi- 
cine, and  with  his  usual  impatience,  swallowed  the  greater  part  of 
it  in  tlie  course  of  the  night.  The  consequence  was,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  that  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  lethargy, 
and  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties,  except  for  a  fev 
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mioutes  at  a  f  imey  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  which  hi^ipened  thes 
dajB  after^  on  the  evening  of  .the  30th  May,  1778.  The  nned 
to  whom  he  had  made  his  confession,  and  another,  entered  fa 
chamber  a  short  time  before  he  breathed  his  last.  He  recogUMd 
them  with  difficultj,  and  assured  them  of  his  respects.  One  cf 
them  coming  close  up  to  him,  he  threw  his  arms  round  hia  neck» 
as  if  to  embrace  him.  But  when  M.  le  Cure,  taking  advantage  of 
this  cordiality,  proceeded  to  urge  him  to  make  some  aign  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  belief  in  the  christian  faith,  he  gently  pushed 
him  back,  and  said,  **  Alas !  let  me  die  in  peace."  The  priest 
turned  to  his  companion,  and,  with  great  mocferation  and  preseaea 
of  mind,  observed  aloud,  **  You  see  his  faculties  are  quite  gone.** 
They  then  quietly  left  the  apartment ; — and  the  dying  man,  having 
testified  his  gratitude  to  his  kind  and  vigilant  attendants,  and 
named  several  times  the  name  of  his  favourite  niece  Madame 
Denis,  shortly  after  expired. 

Nothing  can  better  mark  the  character  of  the  work  before  ui^ 
and  of  its  author,  than  to  state  that  the  despatch  which  contains 
this  striking  account  of  the  last  hours  of  his  illustrious  patron  and 
friend,  terminates  with  an  obscene  epigram  of  M.  Ruihiere,  and  a 
gay  critique  on  the  new  administration  of  the  opera  Buffa  I  There 
are  various  epitaphs  on  Voltaire,  scattered  through  the  sequel  of 
the  volume :  we  prefer  this  very  brief  one,  by  a  lady  of  frfiiiMMi^ 

**  a  git  Vcnfant  gate  du  monde  qu^U  gaiaS^ 

Among  the  other  proofs  which  M.  Grimm  has  recorded  of  the 
celebrity  of  this  extraordinary  person,  the  incredible  multitude 
of  his  portraits  that  were  circulated  deserves  to  be  noticed.  One 
ingenious  artist,  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  Huber,  bad  acquired 
such  a  facility  in  forming  his  countenance,  tiiat  he  could  not  only 
cut  most  striking  likenesses  of  him  out  of  paper,  with  scisson 
hclil  behind  his  back,  but  could  mould  a  little  bust  of  him  in  hsif 
a  minute,  out  of  a  bit  of  bread,  and  at  last  used  to  make  hb  dojgf 
manufacture  most  excellent  profiles,  by  making  him  bite  off  m 
edge  of  a  biscuit  which  he  held  to  him  in  three  or  four  different 
positions ! 

There  is  less  about  Rousseau  in  these  volumes  than  we  ahoold 
expect  from  their  author's  early  intimacy  with  that  great  writer. 
Wiiat  there  is,  however,  is  candid  and  judicious.  M.  Grinun 
agrees  with  Mad.  de  Stael,  that  Rousseau  was  nothing  of  a  French- 
man in  his  character ; — and  accordingly  he  observes,  that  though 
the  magic  of  hia  style,  and  the  extravagance  of  his  sentiments 
procured  him  some  crazy  disciples,  he  never  Iiad  any  partisans 
among  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation.  He  laughs  a  good  deal 
at  his  afiectations  and  unpardonable  animosities— but  gives^  at  all 
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limes,  the  highest  praise  to  his  genius,  and  sets  him  above  all  his 
cotemporaries,  for  the  warmth,  the  elegance,  and  the  singular 
iiGfaiiess  of  his  style.  He  says,  that  the  general  opinion  at  Paris 
was,  that  he  had  poisoned  himself ; — that  his  natural  disposition 
to  melancholy  had  increaseii  in  an  alarming  degree  after  his  return 
firom  England,  and  had  been  aggravated  by  the  sombre  and  soli- 
tary life  to  which  he  had  condemned  himseU ; — ^that  mind,  he 
adds,  at  once  too  strong  and  too  weak  to  bear  the  burden  of  exist- 
ence with  tranquillity,  was  perpetually  prolific  of  monsters  and  of 
phantoms,  that  haunted  all  his  steps,  and  drove  him  to  the  bor^ 
ders  of  distraction.  There  is  no  doubt,  contmues  M.  Orimoi, 
that  for  many  months  before  his  death  he  had  firmly  persuaded 
himself  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  as  a  most  dangerous  and  portentous  being,  whom  they  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  destroy.  He  was  satisfied  that  JUL 
de  Choiseul  had  projected  and  executed  the  conquest  of  Corsica, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  legisla- 
ting for  it;  and  that  Prussia  and  Russia  had  agreed  to  partition 
Pc4and  upon  the  same  jealous  and  unworthy  considerations 
While  the  potentates  of  Europe  were  thus  busied  in  thwarting 
nnd  mortifying  him  abroad,  the  philosophers,  he  was  persuadec^ 
were'entirely  devoted  to  the  same  project  at  home.  They  had 
spies,  he  firmly  believed,  posted  round  all  his  steps,  and  were  con-" 
tinually  making  eSbrts  to  rouse  the  popOlace  to  insult  and  murder 
him.  At  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  of  the  reality  of  which  he 
no  more  doubted  than  of  his  existence,  he  had  placed  the  Due 
de  Choiseul,  his  physician  Tronchin,  M.  D'Alembert,  and  our 
ftothor ! 

In  a  passage  which  commemorates  the  death  of  Hetvctius,  we 
find  a  very  full  and  curious  account  of  this  zealous  philosopher. 
Helvetius  was  of  Dutch  extraction ;  and  his  father  having  been 
chief  physician  to  the  queen,  the  son  was  speedily  appointed  to 
the  very  lucrative  situation  of  farmer-general  of  the  finances.  He 
was  remarkably  good  tempered,  benevolent  and  liberal ;  and  passed 
his  youth  in  idle  and  voluptuous  indulgence,  keeping  a  sort  of 
seraglio  as  a  part  of  his  establishment,  and  exercising  himself 
with  universal  applause  in  the  noble  science  of  dancing,  in  which 
he  attained  such  eminence,  that  he  is  said  to  have  several  times 
supplied  the  place  of  the  famous  Dupre  in  the  ballets  at  the 
opera.  An  unhappy  passion  for  literary  glory  came,  however, 
to  disturb  this  easy  life.  The  paradoxes  and  effrontery  of  Man- 
pertuis  had  brought  science  into  fashion;  and  no  supper  was 
thought  complete  at  Paris  without  a  mathematician.  Helvetius, 
therefore,  betook  himself  immediately  to  the  study  of  geometry ; 
but  he  could  make  no  hand  of  it ;  and  fortunately  the  rage  passed 
away  before  he  had  time  to  expose  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  ini- 
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tiated.     Next  caiue  the  poetical  glory  of  Voltaire ;— and  Hdve- 
tius  ioBtantly  resolved  (o  be  a  poet-— and  did  with  great  labov 

Eroduce  a  long  poem  on  happiness,  which  was  not  publishedi 
owever,  till  after  his  death,  and  has  not  iinpFoved  his  chance  br 
immortality.  But  it  was  the  success  of  the  President  JHoote^ 
quieu's  celebrated  Esprit  des  Loix  that  finally  decided  tlie  literarf 
vocation  of  Helvetius.  That  work  appeared  in  1749;  and  in 
ir50  the  farmeiwgeneral  resigned  his  post,  married,  retired  iolo 
the  country,  and  spent  ten  long  yeai-s  in  digesting  his  own  book 
De  PEsprilj  by  which  he  fondly  expected  to  rival  the  fame  of 
his  illustrious  predecessor.  In  this,  however,  he  was  wofuUy  dis- 
appointed. The  book  appeared  to  philosophers  to  be  nothing 
but  a  paradoxical  and  laborious  repetition  of  truths  and  difficul- 
ties with  which  all  good  thinkers  had  long  been  familiar;  and  it 
! probably  would  have  fallen  into  utter  oblivion,  had  it  not  beea 
or  the  injudicious  clamour  which  was  raised  against  it  by  (he 
bigots  and  devotees  of  the  court.  Poor  Helvetius,  who  hid 
meant  nothing  more  than  to  make  himself  remarkable,  was  as 
much  surprised  at  the  outcries  of  the  godly,  as  at  the  silence  of 
the  philosophers;  and  never  perfectly  recovered  the  shock  of 
this  double  disappointment.  He  still  continued,  however,  Us 
habits  of  kindness  and  liberality— >gave  dinners  to  the  men  of  let- 
ters when  at  Paris,  and  hunted  and  compiled  philosophy  widi 
great  perseverance  in  the  country.  His  temper  was  so  good  Ihat 
his  society  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable ;  but  his  conversation,  it 
seems,  was  not  very  captivating;  he  loved  io  push  every  matter 
of  discussion  to  its  very  last  results ;  and  reasoned  at  times  so 
very  loosely  and  largely,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  a 
person  very  much  overtaken  with  liquor.  He  died  of  gout  in 
his  stomach,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

Nobody  makes  a  better  or  a  more  amiable  figure  in  this  book, 
than  Madame  Geoffrin.  Active,  reasonable,  indulgent,  and 
munificent  beyond  example  for  a  woman  in  private  life,  she  laid 
a  sure  claim  to  popularity  by  taking  for  her  maxim  the  duty  of 
"giving  and  forgiving;"  and  showed  herself  so  gentle  in  her  d^ 
portment  to  children  and  servants,  that  if  she  had  not  been  ove^ 
come  with  an  unlucky  passion  for  intrigue  and  notoriety,  she 
might  have  aflforded  one  exception,  at  least,  to  the  general  heart- 
lessness  of  the  society  to  which  she  belonged.  Some  of  the 
repartees  recorded  of  her  in  these  volumes  are  very  remarkablt. 
M.  de  Ruihicre  threatened  to  make  public  certain  very  iwHs- 
creet  remarks  on  the  court  of  Russia,  from  the  sale  of  which  he 
expected  great  profits.  Madame  Geoflrin,  who  thought  he  wouM 
get  into  difficulties  by  taking  such  a  step,  offered  him  a  very  hand* 
some  sum  to  put  his  manuacript  into  tiie  fire.  He  answered  btf 
with  many  lofty  and  animated  observations  on  the  meanness  and 
1 
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rortfamesg  of  taking  money  to  sappresR  truth.    To  all  wbicfa 

ladj  listened  with  the  utmost  complacency ;  and  merely  re« 
?d,  "Weill  say  yourself  how  much  more  you  must  have." 
(Other  mot  of  hers  became  an  established  canon  at  all  the  tables 
Paris.  The  Comte  de  Coigny  was  wearying  her  one  evening 
h  some  interminable  story,  when,  upon  somebody  sending  for  a 
i  of  the  dish  before  him,  he  took  a  little  knife  out  of  his  pocket 
1  began  to  carve,  talking  all  the  time  as  before.  ^  Monsieur  le 
mte,"  said  Mad.  Geoifrin,  a  little  out  of  patience,  *^  at  table 
»re  should  only  be  large  knives  and  short  stories."  In  her  old 
i  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy ;  and  her  daughter,  during  her 
less,  refused  access  to  the  philosophers.  When  she  recovered 
ittle,  she  laughed  at  the  precaution,  and  made  her  daughter's 
>logy — by  saying  "She  had  done  like  Godfrey  of  Bouillon-— 
fended  her  tomb  from  the  infidels.".  The  idea  of  her  ending 
devotion,  however,  occasioned  much  merriment  and  some  scan- 
i  among  her  philosophical  associates. 

The  name  of  Marmoniel  occurs  very  often  in  this  collection; 
t  it  is  not  attended  with  any  distinguished  honours.  M.  Gh'imm 
cuses  him  of  want  of  force  or  passion  in  his  style,  and  of  poverty 

invention,  and  littleness  of  genius.  He  says  something,  how* 
er,  of  more  importance  on  occasion  of  the  first  representation  of 
it  writer's  foolish  piece,  entitled  "  Si7i?am."  The  courtiers 
d  sticklers  for  rank,  he  observes,  all  pretended  to  be  mightily 
irmed  at  the  tendency  of  this  little  opera  in  one  act ;  and  the 
QC  de  Noailles  took  the  trouble  to  say,  that  its  object  was  to 
ow  that  a  gentleman  could  do  nothing  so  amiable  as  \o  marry  his 
lid  servant,  and  let  his  cottagers  kill  his  game  at  their  pleasure. 

is  really  amusing,  continues  M.  Grimm,  tq^observe,  how  posi- 
re  many  people  are  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  a  deep  plot  on 
e  part  of  the  Encyclopedistes,  and  that  this  silly  farce  is  the 
jit  of  a  solemn  conspiracy  against  the  privileged  orders,  and  in 
pport  of  the  horrible  doctrine  of  universal  equality.  If  they 
3uld  only  condescend  to  consult  me,  however,  he  concludes,  I 
luld  oblige  them  with  a  much  simpler,  tliough  less  magnificent 
lution  of  the  mystery ;  the  truth  being  that  the  extravagance  of 
!.  Marmontel's  little  plot  proceeds  neither  from  his  love  of 
piaiit}'',  nor  from  the  commands  of  an  antisocial  conspiracy,  but 
nrely  from  the  poverty  of  his  imagination,  and  his  want  of  talent 
r  dramatic  composition.  It  is  always  much  more  easy  to 
IfNiish  by  extravagance,  than  to  interest  by  natural  representa- 
mib;  and  those  commonplaces,  of  love  triumphing  over  pride  of 
rth,  and  benevolence  getting  the  better  of  feudal  prejudices,  are 
Dong  the  most  vulgar  resources  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  de« 
sing  incidents  at  once  probable  and  pathetic. 

This  was  written  in  the  yew  1 770  ^-^^nd- while  it  serves  to  sboir 
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in  that  the  imputation  of  conspiracies  against  the  throD^  tndthe 
mltar,  of  which  succeeding  times  were  doomed  to  hear  ao  miich« 
were  by  no  means  an  original  invention  of  the  age  which  gave 
them  the  greatest  encouragement,  it  may  help  ahM>  to  show  iipoa 
what  slight  foundation  such  imputations  are  usually  hazarded.  Greit 
national  changes,  indeed,  are  never  the  result  of  conspiraciea— -hut 
of  causes  laid  deep  and  wide  in  the  structure  and  condition  of 
society — and  which  necessarily  produce  tliose  combinations  of 
individuals,  who  seem  to  be  the  authors  of  the  revolution  when  it 
liappens  to  be  ultimately  brought  about  by  their  instrumentality. 
We  hear  a  great  deal,  of  course,  of  Diderot^  in  a  work  of  wUch 
he  was  partly  the  author ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the 
praise  of  ardour,  originality,  and  great  occasional  eloquence.  Tet 
we  not  only  feel  neither  respect  nor  affection  for  Diderot — but  caa 
seldom  read  any  of  his  lighter  pieces  without  a  certain  degree  of 
disgust.  There  is  a  tone  of  blackguardism — (we  really  can  find 
no  other  word) — both  in  liis  indecency  and  his  profanity,  which 
we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  any  other  good  writer; 
and  which  is  apt,  we  think,  to  prove  revolting  even  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  license  of  this  fraternity.  They  who  do  not 
choose  to  look  into  his  Religieuse  for  the  full  illustration  of  this 
remark — and  we  advise  no  one  to  look  there  for  any  thing— may 
find  it  abundantly,  though  in  a  less  flagrant  form,  in  a  little  essay 
on  women,  which  is  inserted  in  these  volumes  as  a  supplement  or 
corrective  to  the  larger  Mork  of  M.  Thomas  on  that  subject.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  French  writers  wbtf 
have  had  any  pretensions  to  philosophy  for  the  last  seventy  years, 
are  infected  with  a  species  of  indelicacy  which  is  peculiar,  we 
think,  to  their  nation ;  and  strikes  us  as  more  shameiul  and  oflen- 
aive  than  any  other.  We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to  describe 
it,  otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  it  consists  in  a  strange  comfaiDa- 
tion  of  physical  science  with  obscenity,  and  an  attempt  to  unite  the 
pedantic  and  disgusting  details  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  widi 
images  of  voluptuousness  and  sensuality  ;-*an  attempt,  we  thint 
exceedingly  disgusting  and  debasing,  but  not  in  the  least  degree 
either  seductive  or  amusing.  Maupcrtuis  and  Voltaire,  and  Hel- 
vetius  and  Diderot,  are  full  of  this.  Buflbn  and  d*  Alembert  are  oy 
no  means  free  of  it ;  and  traces  of  it  may  even  be  discovered  ia 
the  writings  of  Rousseau  himself.  We  could  pardon  some  details 
in  the  Emile— or  the  Confessions ; — but  we  own  it  appears  to  us 
the  most  nauseous  and  unnatural  of  all  things,  to  find  the  divine 
Julie  herself  informing  her  cousin,  with  much  complacency,  that 
she  had  at  last  discovered,  that  ^'  quoique  son  cceur  trop  tendre 
avoit  besoin  d'amour,  ses  sens  n'avoient  plus  besoin  d'un  amant.'* 

The  following  epigram  is  a  little  in  the  taste  we  have  been  con- 
demning ;— but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  eiLcessively  clever.  Mad* 
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de  Chatelet  had  long  lived  separate  from  her  husband,  and  was 
understood  to  receive  the  homage  of  two  lovers — ^Voltaire  and  M. 
de  St.  Lambert.  She  died  in  childbirth ;  and  the  following  dra- 
matic elegy  was  circulated  all  over  Paris  the  week  after  that  catas- 
trophe* 

"  JIT.  de  Chatelet. — Ah !  ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute ! 

**  M.  de  Voltaire. — ^Je  Tavais  predit ! 

«  M.  de  St.  Lambert.— EAle  Pa  voulu !" 
Crebillon  the  younger  is  naturally  brought  to  our  recollection 
by  the  mention  of  wit  and  indecency.  We  have  an  account  of 
his  death,  and  a  just  and  candid  estimate  of  his  merits,  in  one  of 
the  volumes  before  us.  However  frivolous  and  fantastic  the  style 
of  his  novels  may  appear,  he  had  still  the  merit  of  inventing  that 
style,  and  of  adorning  it  with  much  ingenuity,  wit  and  character. 
The  taste  for  bis  writings,  it  seems,  passed  away  very  rapidly  and 
completely  in  France ;  and  long  before  his  death,  the  author  of 
the  Sopha,  and  Les  Egaremens  du  Caur  et  de  VEspritt  had  the 
mortification  to  be  utterly  forgotten  by  the  public.  M.  Grimm 
thinks  this  reverse  of  fortune  rather  unmerited ;  and  observes,  that 
in  foreign  countries  he  was  still  held  in  estimation,  and  that  few 
French  productions  had  had  such  currency  in  London  as  the 
Sopha.  The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters which  the  French  at  once  knew  to  be  unnatural,  might  be 
mistaken  by  us  for  true  copies  of  French  originals.  It  is  a  little 
more  difficult,  however,  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  perusal  of 
his  works  inspired  a  young  lady  of  good  family  in  this  country  with 
such  a  passion  for  the  author,  that  she  ran  away  from  her  friends, 
came  to  Paris,  married  him,  and  nursed  and  attended  him  with 
exemplary  tenderness  and  affection  to  his  dying  day.  But  there 
is  nothing  but  luck,  good  or  bad— -as  M.  Grimm  sagely  obser^-es 
— ^  this  world.  The  author  of  a  licentious  novel  inspires  a 
romantic  passion  in  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  crosses  seas, 
f&d  abandons  her  family  and  her  native  country  for  his  sake  ;— 
while  the  author  of  the  Nouvelle  Heloise^  the  most  delicate  and 
iiassionate  of  all  lovers  that  ever  existed,  is  obliged  to  clap  up  a 
match  with  his  chambermaid ! 

Of  all  the  loves,  however,  that  are  recorded  in  this  chronicle, 
the  loves  of  Mad.  du  Deffant,  and  M.  de  Ponte-de-Yesle,  are 
the  most  exemplary ;  for  they  lasted  upwards  of  fifty  years  with- 
out quarrel  or  intermission.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  con- 
stancy is,  at  all  events,  worth  knowing ;  and  we  give  it  in  the 
words  'of  an  authentic  dialogue  between  this  venerable  Acme  and 
jSeptimius. 

•*  Ponte-dc-Vesle  ?— Madame  ?-— Oi  £tes-vous  ?«»Aa    coin    do 
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votre  clieminee.— Couch^  les  pieds  surles  chenetSi  comme  on  est 
chez  ses  amis  ?— >Oui,  madame.— 11  faut  convenir  qa'il  est  peu  de 
liaisons  aussi  anciennes  que  la  notre. — Cela  est  vrai. — 11  y  a  dn- 
quaute  an8.-*Oui,  cinquante  ans  passes.— Et  dans  ce  long  intervalle 
aucun  nuage,  pas  meme  I'apparence  d'uiie  brouillerie.— C'cst  oe 
que  yai  toujours  admir^. — Mais,  Pontc-de-VcsIe,  cela  ne  viendrait- 
il  point  de  ce  qu'au  fond  nous  avons  tcujours  6te  fort  iodiffdren^ 
Tun  a  I'autre  ?»-Ceia  se  pourrait  bicn,  niadume.'* 

The  evening  tiiis  veteran  admirer  died  she  came  rather  late  to 
a  great  supper  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  it  was  known  that 
she  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  attend  on  him,  the  catastropfae 
was  generally  suspected.  She  mentioned  it,  however,  her^» 
immediately  on  coming  in ; — adding,  that  it  was  lucky  he  had 
gone  ofi*  so  early  in  the  evening^  as  she  might  otherwise  have  been 
prevented  from  appearing.  She  tlien  sat  down  to  table,  and 
made  a  very  hearty  and  merry  meal  of  it ! 

Besides  Ponte-de-Vesle,  however,  this  celebrated  lady  had  t 
lover  almost  as  ancient,  in  the  President  Henault — whom  also  she 
Iiad  the  misfortune  te  survive ;  though  he  had  the  complaisance, 
as  well  as  his  predecessor,  to  live  to  near  ninety  years  for  her  sake. 
The  poor  president,  however,  fell  into  dotago  before  his  death; 
and  one  day,  when  in  that  state,  Mad.  du  Defiant  having  faaj^Mjied 
to  ask  him  whether  he  liked  her  or  Mad.  du  Castlemoron  the 
best,  he,  quite  unconscious  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking 
not  only  declared  his  preference  of  the  absent  lady,  but  proceeded 
to  justify  it,  by  a  most  feeling  and  accurate  enumeration  of  the 
vices  and  defects  of  his  hearer,  in  which  he  grew  so  warm  and 
eloquent,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  either  to  stop  him,  or  to  pre- 
vent all  who  were  present  from  profiting  by  the  communicatioD. 
When  Mad.  de  Chatelet  died.  Mad.  du  Defiant  testified  her 
grief  for  the  most  intimate^f  her  female  acquaintance,  by  circih 
lating  all  over  Paris,  tlie  very  next  morning,  the  most  libellous  and 
venomous  attack  on  her  person,  her  understanding,  and  ber  nioraii* 
When  she  came  to  die  herself,  however,  she  met  with  just  abeut 
as  much  sympathy  as  she  deserved.  Three  of  her  dearest  friends 
used  to  come  and  play  cards  every  evening  by  the  side  of  hcf 
couch — ^and  as  she  chose  to  die  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interesting 
game,  they  quietly  played  it  out — and  settled  their  accounts  be- 
fore leaving  the  apartment.  We  hope  these  little  traits  go  near 
to  justify  what  we  ventured  to  say  in  the  outset,  of  the  tendency 
of  large  and  agreeable  society  to  fortify  the  heart ; — at  all  events, 
they  give  us  a  pretty  lively  idea  of  the  liaisons  that  united  kin- 
dred souls  at  Paris.  We  might  add  to  the  number  several  anec- 
dotes of  the  President  Henault — and  of  the  Baron  d'HoIbach,  who 
told  Helvetius,  a  little  time  before  the  death  of  the  latter^i  (ht 
fliough  be  had  lived  all  bis  life  with  irritable  and  indigent  ib^O  of 
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ettevH,  ht  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  either  quanreUed  with» 
It  done  (he  smallest  service  (o,  any  one  among  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  admirable  criticism  in  this  work  upon 
he  writings  and  genius  of  almost  all  the  author's  cotemporaries-^ 
Dorat,  Piron,  Millot,  Bernard,  Mirabeau,  Moncrif,  ColardeaUi 
ind  many  others,  more  or  less  generally  known  in  this  country; 
lor  do  we  know  any  publication,  indeed,  so  well  calculated  to  give 
I  stranger  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  recent  literature 
>f  France* 

Montesquieu,  Bufibn,  and  Raynal,  are  the  only  authors,  wq 
iiink,  of  whom  M.  Grimm  speaks  with  serious  respect  and  admi- 
ation.  Great  praise  is  lavished  upon  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
IToung's  Night  Tlioughts  are  said,  and  with  justice,  to  be  rather 
ngenious  than  pathetic ;  and  to  show  more  of  a  gloomy  imaginar 
ion  than  a  feeling  heart.  Thompson's  Seasons  are  less  happily 
(tigmatized  as  excessively  ornate  and  artificial,  and  said  to  stand 
n  the  same  relation  to  the  Georgics,  that  the  Lady  of  Loretto, 
nth  all  her  tawdry  finery,  bears  to  the  naked  graces  of  the  Venus 
le  Medici*  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  is  extolled  as  exceedingly 
sntertaining — tliough  the  author  is  laughed  at,  in  the  true  Parisian 
aste,  for  not  having  made  a  jest  of  his  hero.  Hawkesworth's 
l^oyages  are  also  very  much  commended;  and  Sir  William 
Fooes's  letter  to  Auqtidil  du  Perron^  is  said  to  be  capable,  with 
i  few  retreiichments,  of  being  made  worthy  of  the  pen  of  tile  pat- 
riarch himself.  Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay  on  Shakspeare  is  also 
ipplauded  to  the  full  extent  of  its  merits ;  and,  indeed,  a  very 
audabie  degree  of  candour  and  moderation  is  observed  as  to  our 
lational  taste  in  the  drama.  Shakspeare,  he  observes,  is  fit  fop 
18,  and  Racine  for  them ;  and  each  should  be  satisfied  with  his 
ot,  and  would  do  well  to  keep  to  his  own  national  manner.  When 
we  attempt  to  be  regular  and  dignified,  we  are  merely  cold  and 
iliff ;  and  when  they  aim  at  freedom  and  energy,  they  become 
ibsurd  and  extravagant.  Tlie  celebrity  of  Garrick  seems  to  have 
)eeii  scarcely  less  at  Paris  than  in  London,  their  greatest  actor 
)eing  familiarly  designated  *'  Lc  Garrick  Fran9ois."  His  powerjB 
>f  pantomime,  indeed,  were  universally  intelligible,  and  seem  to 
lave  made  a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  theatrical  critics  of 
Ei^raoce.  But  his  authority  is  quoted  by  M.  Grimm,  for  the  observer 
ion,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  affinity  in  the  tragic  declamation 
»f  the  two  countries;  so  that  an  actor  who  could  give  tiie  most 
istonisiiing  effect  to  a  passage  of  Shakspeare,  would  not,  though 
lerfectly  master  of  French,  be  able  to  guess  how  a  single  line  of 
EUcine  should  be  spoken  on  the  stage. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  drama,  however,  without 
ibserv'ing,  with  what  an  agreeable  surprise  we  discovered  in  M. 
^rimm,  an  auxiliary  in  that  battle  which  we  have  for  some  tfane 
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waged,  ttiough  not  without  trepidationy  against  the  theatrical  sta^ 
dsiPin  of  France,  and  in  defence  of  our  own  more  free  and  irregokr 
drama.     While  a  considerable  part  of  our  own  men  of  ietteis, 
carried  away  by  the  authority  and  supposed  unanimity  of  the  con- 
tinental judges,  were  disposed  to  desert  the  cause  of  Shakspeare 
and  nature,  and  to  recognise  Racine  and  Voltaire  as  the  only  true 
models  of  dramatic  excellence,  it  turns  out  that  the  greatest  Pa- 
risian critic,  of  that  best  age  of  criticism,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
very  idea  of  dramatic  excellence  had  never  been  developed  m 
France ;  and  that,  from  the  very  causes  which  we  have  formeriy 
specified,  there  was  neither  powerful  passion  nor  real  nature  on 
their  stage.    After  ^ving  some  account  of  a  play  of  La  Haipe's, 
he  obser\'es,  <<  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that 
true  trugtdy^  such  as  has  never  yet  existed  in  France^  must,  after 
all,  be  written  in  prose ;  or  at  least  can  never  accommodate  itself 
to  the  pompous  and  rhetorical  tone  of  our  stately  versification. 
The  ceremonious  and  affected  dignity  which  belongs  to  such 
compositions,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  just  imitation  of  nature, 
and  destructive  of  all  true  pathos.     It  may  be  very  fine  and  very 
poetical;  but  it  is  not  dramatic :  and  accordingly  I  have  na  hesita* 
tion  in  maintaining,  that  all  our  celebrated  tragedies  belong  to  the 
^ic  and  not  to  the  dramatic  division  of  poetry.  The  Greeks  and 
Komans  had  a  dramatic  verse,  which  did  not  interfere  with  simpK* 
city  or  familiarity  of  diction ;  but  as  we  have  n<Hie,  we  must  mski 
up  our  minds  to  compose  our  tragedies  in  prose,  if  we  ever  expect 
to  have  any  that  may  deserve  the  name.     What  then  ?"  he  con* 
tinues,  ^must  we  throw  our  Racines  and  Voltaires  in  the  fire?  By 
no  means ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  keep  them,  and  study  and  ad- 
mire them  more  than  ever ;  but  with  right  conceptions  of  their  tnie 
nature  and  merit— as  masterpieces  of  poetry,  and  reasoning,  wad 
description ;  as  the  first  works  of  the  first  geniuses  that  ever  adonh 
ed  any  nation  imder  heaven :  but  not  as  tragedies,  not  as  pieces 
intended  to  exhibit  natural  characters  and  passions  speaking  dieir 
own  language,  and  to  produce  that  terrible  impression  which  sock 
pieces  sdone  can  produce.  Considered  in  that  light,  their  coldness 
and  childishness  will  be  immediately  apparent ;  and  though  the 
talents  of  the  artist  will  always  be  conspicuous,  their  misapplicft* 
tion  and  failure  will  not  be  less  so.     With  the  prospect  that  lies 
before  us,  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  that  we  can  do  is  to  go  on,  boast- 
ing  of  the  unparalleled  excellence  we  have  attained.     But  hovr 
speedily  should  our  boastings  be  silenced  if  the  present  race  of 
mildreu  should  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of  fneit  /  Here  is  a 
theory,'*  concludes  the  worthy  baron,  a  little  alarmed,  it  would 
seem,  at  his  own  temerity,  ^  which  it  would  be  easy  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  much  more  completely — if  a  man  had  a  desire  to  be 
atoned  to  death  before  the  door  of  the  Theatre  Franfois.  Bu^ 
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^an  time,  till  I  ami  better  prepared  for  the  honoars  of  mar- 
I  must  entreat  yx>u  to  keep  the  secret  of  my  infidelity 

Blf." 

ot  holds  very  nearly  the  same  language.  After  a  long 
ion  upon  the  difference  between  real  and  artificial  dignity, 
ieds — **  What  follows,  then,  from  all  this — but  that  tra- 
itill  to  be  invented  in  France;  and  that  the  ancients,  with 
faults,  were  probably  much  nearer  inventing  it  than  we 
3n  ? — Noble  actions  and  sentiments,  with  simple  and  fa- 
iguage,  are  among  its  first  elements :  and  I  strongly  sub* 
t  for  these  two  hundred  years,  we  have  mistaken  the 
s  of  Madrid  for  the  heroism  of  Rome.  If  once  a  man 
\  shall  venture  to  give  to  his  characters  and  to  his  diction 
iicity  of  ancient  dignity,  plays  and  players  will  be  very 
things  from  what  they  are  now.  But  how  much  of  this," 
also  in  a  fit  of  sympathetic  terror,  ^^  could  I  venture  to 
y  body  but  you !  I  should  be  pelted  in  the  streets,  if  I 
suspected  of  the  blasphemies  I  have  just  uttered." 
the  assistance  of  two  such  allies,  we  shatt  renew  the 
igalnst  the  continental  dramatists  with  fresh  spirits  and 
;e ;  and  shall  probably  find  an  early  opportunity  to  brave 
upon  that  important  theme.  In  the  mean  time  we  shall 
lark,  that  we  suspect  there  is  something  more  than  an 
)etween  the  government  and  political  constitution  of  the 
tries,  and  tlie  character  of  their  drama.  The  tragedy  of 
lent  is  conceived  in  the  very  genius  and  spirit  of  absolute 
r — the  same  artificial  stateliness — the  same  slow  moving 
arsons — the  same  suppression  of  ordinary  emotions,  and 
and  ostentatious  display  of  lofty  sentiments,  and,. 
be  same  jealousy  of  the  interference  of  lower  agents, 
same  horror  of  vulgarity  and  tumult.  Whea  we  con- 
it  ill  the  countries  where  this  form  of  the  drama  ha» 
blished,  the  court  is  the  chief  patron  of  the  theatre,  and 
almost  its  only  supporters,  we  shall  probably  be  inclined 
hat  this  uniformity  of  character  is  not  a  mere  accidental 
ce,  but  that  the  same  causes  which  have  stamped  those 
on  the  serious  hours  of  its  rulers,  have  extended  them 
mimic  representations  which  were  originally  devised  for 
jsement.  In  England,  again,  our  drama  has  all  along 
of  the  mixed  nature  of  our  government ; — persons  of  all 
akc  a  share  in  both,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  character 
)n:  and  the  result  has  been,  in  both,  a  much  greater 
rai'iety  and  vigour,  than  was  ever  exhibited  under  a  more 
system.  In  England,  too,  the  stage  has,  in  general^ 
endent  on  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  on  the  favour  of 
; — and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  its 
s  has  been  affected  bv  a  due  consideration  of  that  of 
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the  nuscellaneous  patron  whose  feelings  it  was  its  business  la 
gratify  and  reflect. 

After  having  said  so  much  about  the  stage,  we  cannot  aflbrd 
room  either  for  the  quarrels  or  witticisms  of  the  actors,  which  an 
reported  at  great  length  in  these  volumes— or  for  the  absurdities^ 
however  ludicrous,  of  the  *^Dieu  de  Danse^^  as  old  Vestm 
ycleped  himself— or  even  for  the  famous  *^  affaire  du  Mentut* 
which  distracted  the  whole  court  of  France  at  the  marriage  of  the 
late  king.  We  can  allow  only  a  sentence  indeed  to  the  elaborate 
dissertation  in  which  Diderot  endeavours  to  prove  that  an  actor 
is  all  the  worse  for  having  any  feeling  of  the  passions  he  repre- 
sents, and  is  never  so  sure  to  agitate  the  souls  of  his  hearers  as 
when  his  own  is  perfectly  at  ease.  We  are  persuaded  that  this  is 
not  correctly  true ;-— though  it  might  take  more  distinctions  than 
the  subject  is  worth,  to  fix  precisely  where  the  truth  lies.  It  ii 
plain,  we  think,  however,  that  a  good  actor  must  have  a  capaciigf 
at  least,  of  all  the  passions  whose  language  he  mimics—and  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  must  also  have  a  transient 
feeling  of  them,  whenever  his  mimicry  is  very  successful.  That 
the  emotion  should  be  very  short-lived,  and  should  gi\'e  way  io 
trivial  or  comic  sensations,  with  very  litde  hiler\'al,  aSbrds  but  a 
slender  presumption  against  its  reaJity,  when  we  consider  how 
rapidly  such  contradictory  feelings  succeed  each  other,  in  ii^ 
minds,  in  the  real  business  of  life.  That  real  passion,  agaiii^ 
never  would  be  so  graceful  and  dignified  as  the  counterfeited  jms- 
sion  of  the  stage,  is  either  an  impeachment  of  the  accuracy  of  die 
copy,  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  real  passion  of  a  noble 
and  dignified  character  must  always  be  dignified  and  gracefaK— 
and  if  Caesar,  when  actually  bleeding  in  the  senate-house,  folded 
his  robe  around  him,  that  he  might  fall  with  decorum  at  the  fieet 
of  his  assassins,  why  should  we  say  that  it  is  out  of  nature  for  a 
player  both  to  sympathize  with  the  passions  of  his  hero,  and  to 
think  of  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  ?  Stnw 
conception  is,  perhaps,  in  every  case,  attended  with  a  temporary 
belief  of  the  reality  of  its  objects ; — ^and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  copy  v;ith  tolerable  success  the  symptoms  of  a  powerful 
emotion,  without  a  very  lively  apprehension  and  recollection  of 
its  actual  presence.  We  have  no  idea,  we  own,  that  the  copj 
can  ever  be  given  without  some  participation  in  the  emotion  itsdf 
— or  that  it  is  possible  to  repeat  pathetic  words,  with  the  tone  or 
gestures  of  passion,  with  the  same  indifference  with  which  a  school- 
boy repeats  his  task,  or  a  juggler  his  deceptions.  The  feeling, 
we  believe,  is  often  very  momentary ;  and  it  is  this  which  htf 
misled  those  who  have  doubted  of  its  existence  But  there  are 
many  strong  feelings  equally  fleeting  and  undeniable.  The  feel- 
inz-i  of  the  spectators^  in  the  theatre^  though  frequently  more  keen 
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y  experience  anywhere  else,  are  in  general  infinitely  less 
than  those  excited  by  real  transactions ;  and  a  hidicrons 
or  bhinder  in  the  performance,  will  carry  the  whole  bouse 
tant,  from  sobbing  to  ungoverned  laughter :  and  even  in 
i^e  have  every  day  occasion  to  observe  how  quickly  the 
3  dissipated,  the  frivolous,  and  the  very  youthful,  can  pass 

powerful  and  engrossing  emotion  to  another.  Th«  daily 
oltaire,  we  think,  might  have  furnished  Diderot  with  as 
d  as  striking  instances  of  the  actual  succession  of  incon- 
^motions,  as  he  has  collected  from  the  tlieatrical  life  of 
A.rnoud,  to  prove  that  one  part  of  the  succession  must 
ily  have  been  fictitious. 

i  are  various  traits  of  the  oppressions  and  abuses  of  the 
ent,  iiK:identally  noticed  in  this  work,  which  maintains,  on 
e,  a  very  aristocratical  tone  of  politics.  One  of  the  roost 
i>le  relates  to  no  less  a  person  tlian  the  Marechai  de  Saxe. 
:at  warrior,  who  is  known  never  to  have  taken  the  field 
I  small  travelling  seraglio  in  his  suite,  had  engaged  a  certain 
yhantilly  to  attend  him  in  one  of  his  campaigns.  The  lady 
i  prudently  decline  the  honour  of  the  invitation,  because 

very  poor ;  but  her  heart  and  soul  were  devoted  to  a 
astry  cook  of  the  name  of  Favart,  for  whose  sake  she  at 
:e  out  of  the  marechaPs  camp,  and  took  refuge  in  the  arms 
ver ;  who  rewarded  her  heroism  by  immediately  making 
ife.  Tlie  history  of  the  marechal's  lamentation  on  finding 
deserted,  is  purely  ludicrous,  and  is  very  well  told ;  but 
ngs  take  a  very  diflferent  character,  when,  upon  reading  a 
!her,  wc  find  that  this  illustrious  person  had  the  baseness 
ality  to  apply  to  his  sovereign  for  a  lettre  de  cnchel  to  force 
rtunate  woman  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  to  com^ 
o  submit  again  to  his  embraces — and  that  the  court  was 
guilty  of  the  incredible  atrocity  of  granting  such  an  order! 
lot  only  granted,  M.  Grimm  assures  us,  but  executed — 
poor  creature  was  dragged  from  the  house  of  her  husband, 
lucted  b}^  a  file  of  grenadiers  to  the  quarters  of  his  high- 
ere  she  remained  till  his  death,  the  unwilling  and  disgusted 
r  his  sensuality !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  regret  the  sub- 
>f  a  form  of  government  that  admitted,  but  once  in  a  cen- 
abuses  so  enormous  as  this: — and  the  tone  in  which  91. 
loticcs  it,  as  a  mere  foiblesse  on  the  part  A  IMrand  Man- 
es  us  reason  to  think  that  it  was  by  no  means  without  a 
in  the  cotemporary  history.  In  England,  we  verily  believe, 
ver  was  a  time  in  which  it  would  not  have  produced  insur- 
or  assassination. 

if  tlie  most  remarkable  passages  in  this  philosophical  jour- 
at  which  contains  the  author's  estimate  of  the  advantages 


and  disadvantagefl  of  philosophy.  Not  being  mach  more  of  air 
optimist  than  ourselves,  M .  Crrimm  thinks  that  good  and  evil  are 
pretty  fairly  distributed  to  the  different  generations  of  men ;  and 
that,  if  an  age  of  philosophy  be  happier  in  some  respecta  than  one 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  there  are  particulars  in  which  it  is  not 
so  fortunate.  Philosophy,  he  thinks,  is  the  necessary  fruit  of  a 
certain  experience  and  certain  maturity ;  and  implies,  in  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  pleasures  as  well 
as  the  follies  of  early  life.  All  nations,  he  observes,  have  begun 
with  poetry,  and  ended  with  philosophy-— or,  rather,  have  passed 
through  the  region  of  philosophy  in  their  way  to  that  of  stupidity 
and  dotage.  They  lose  the  poetical  passion,  therefore,  before 
tliey  acquire  the  taste  for  speculation;  and,  with  it,  they  lose  all 
faith  in  those  illusions,  and  all  interest  in  those  trifles  which  make 
the  happiness  of  the  brightest  portion  of  our  existence.  If,  in 
this  advanced  stage  of  society,  men  are  less  brutal,  they  are  also 
less  enthusiastic ; — if  they  are  more  habitually  beneficent,  the? 
have  less  warmth  of  affection.  They  are  delivered,  indeed,  from 
the  yoke  of  many  prejudices;  but  at  the  same  time  deprived  of 
many  motives  of  action.  They  are  more  prudent,  but  more 
anxious — are  more  affected  with  the  general  interests  of  mankind, 
but  feel  less  for  their  neighbour ;  and,  while  curiosity  takes  the 
place  of  admiration,  arc  more  enlightened,  but  far  less  delighted 
with  the  universe  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  effect  of  this  philosophical  spirit  on  the  arts,  is  evidently 
unfavourable  on  the  whole.  Then'  end  and  object  is  delight,  and 
that  of  philosophy  is  trutli ;  and  the  talent  that  seeks  to  instruct, 
will  rarely  condescend  to  aim  merely  at  pleasing.  Racine,  and 
iMoliere,  and  Boileau,  were  satisfied  with  furnishing  amusement  to 
such  men  as  Louis  XI\^,  and  Colbert,  and  Tureune ;  but  the 
geniuses  of  the  present  day  pretend  to  nothing  less  than  enlighten- 
ing their  rulers;  and  the  same  young  men  who  would  formerly 
have  made  their  dtbul  with  a  pastoral  or  a  tragedy,  now  generally 
leave  college  with  a  new  system  of  philosophy  and  government  in 
their  {lort-folios.  TJie  Aery  metaphysical,  prying,  and  expound- 
ing turn  of  mind  that  is  nourished  by  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  un- 
(^uestionably  deadens  our  sensibility  to  tliose  enjoyments  which  it 
converts  into  subjects  of  speculation.  It  busies  itself  in  endea- 
vouring  to  ui](||eris4and  those  emotions  which  a  simpler  age  was  con- 
tented with  enjoying ; — and  seeking,  like  Psyche,  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  sources  of  our  pleasures,  is  punished,  like  her,  by 
their  instant  annihilation. 

Religion,  too,  continues  M.  Grimm,  considered  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment  or  consolation  in  this  world,  has  suffered  from  the  pn>- 
gress  of  philosophy,  exactly  as  the  fine  arts  and  affections  nave 
done.    It  has  no  doubt  become  infinitely  more  rational,  and  1^ 
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lable  to  atrocious  perveraioDs ;  but  then  it  has  also  become  much 
ess  enchanting  and  ecstatic — much  less  prolific  of  sublime  raptures, 
)eatlfic  visions,  and  lofty  enthusiasm.  It  has  suffered,  in  short,  in 
he  common  disenchantment;  and  the  same  cold  spirit  which  has 
:hased  so  many  lovely  illusions  from  the  earth,  has  dispeopled 
leaven  of  half  its  mangels  and  its  splendours. 

We  could  enlarge  with  pleasure  upon  these  just  and  interesting 
(peculations ;  but  it  is  time  we  should  think  of  drawing  this  article 
o  a  close ;  and  we  must  take  notice  of  a  very  extraordinary  transac* 
ion  which  M.  Grimm  has  recorded  with  regard  to  the  finaJ  publica- 
jon  of  the  celebrated  Encyclopedie*  The  redaction  of  this  great 
¥ork,  it  is  known,  was  ultimately  confided  to  Diderot;  who 
bought  it  best,  after  the  disturbances  that  had  been  excited  by 
he  separate  publication  of  some  of  (he  earlier  volumes,,  to  keep  up 
he  whole  of  the  last  ten  till  the  printmg  was  finished ;  and  then 
o  put  forth  the  complete  work  at  once.  A  bookseller  by  the  name 
>f  JSreton^  who  was  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work,  had  the  chaise 
)f  the  mechanical  part  of  the  concern ;  but,  being  wholly  illiterate, 
md  indeed  without  pretensions  to  literature,  had  of  course  no  con- 
cern with  the  correction,  or  even  the  perusal  of  the  text.  This 
person,  however,  who  had  heard  of  the  clamours  and  threatened 
irosecutions  which  were  excited  by  the  freedom  of  some  articles 
n  the  earlier  volumes,  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  value  and  se- 
curity of  the  property  might  be  improved,  by  a  prudent  castigation 
if  the  remaining  parts;  and  accordingly,  after  receiving  from 
Diderot  the  last  proofs  and  revises  of  the  different  articles,  took 
hem  home,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  another  tradesman,  scored 
Nit,  altered  and  suppressed,  at  their  own  discretion,  all  the  passages 
whkh  they,  in  theu*  wisdom,  apprehended  might  give  offence  to 
:he  court,  or  the  church,  or  any  other  persons  in  authority-^giving 
'hemselves,  for  the  most  part,  no  sort  of  trouble  to  connect  the 
lisjointed  passages  that  were  left  after  these, mutilations— and 
lometimes  soldering  them  together  with  masses  of  their  own  stupid 
vulgarity.  After  these  precious  ameliorations  were  completed, 
:hey  threw  off  the  full  impression ;  and,  to  make  all  sure  and  irre* 
nediablc,  consigned  both  the  manuscript  and  the  original  proofs 
x>  the  flames !  Such,  says  M.  Grimm,  is  the  true  explanatbn  of 
jbat  mass  of  impertinences,  contradictions  and  incoherences,  with 
vhich  all  the  world  has  been  struck,  in  the  last  ten  volumes  of  this 
rreat  compilation.  It  was  not  discovered  till  the  very  eve  of  the 
publication ;  when  Diderot,  having  a  desire  to  look  back  to  one  of 
lis  own  articles,  printed  some  years  before,  with  difficulty  ob- 
jJned  a  copy  of  the  sheets  contsuning  it  firom  the  warehouse  of 
M.  Breton — and  found,  to  his  horror  and  consternation,  that  it  had 
jeen  garbled  and  mutilated  in  the  manner  we  have  just  stated. 
His  rage  and  vexation  on  the  discovery  are  well  expressed  in  a 
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long  letter  to  Breton,  which  M.  Grimm  has  engrossed  in  his  regis- 
ter. The  mischief,  however,  was  irremediable,  without  an  intole- 
rable delay  and  expense ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  editor 
to  take  anj  steps  to  bring  Breton  to  punishment  for  this  **  horrible 
forfait,"  without  openly  avowing  the  intended  publication  of  t 
work  which  the  court  only  tolerated  by  affecting  ignorance  of  its 
existence,  it  was  at  lant  resolved,  with  many  tears  of  rage  and  vex- 
ation, to  keep  the  aboniinatiun  secret — at  least  till  it  was  proclaimed 
by  the  indignant  dennnciations  of  the  respective  authors  whose 
works  had  been  subjected  to  such  cruel  mutilation. '  The  most 
siu-prbing  part  of  the  story  however  is,  that  none  of  these  authors 
ever  made  any  complaint  about  the  matter.  Whether  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  time  when  most  of  them 
had  furnished  their  papers  had  made  them  insensible  of  the  altera- 
tions— whether  they  believed  the  change  effected  by  the  liase 
hand  of  Breton  to  have  originated  with  Diderot,  their  legal  censor 
—or  that,  in  fact,  the  alterations  were  chiefly  in  the  articles  of  the 
said  Diderot  himself,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but  M.  Grimm 
assures  us,  that,  to  his  astonishment  and  that  of  Diderot,  the  muti- 
lated publication,  when  it  at  last  made  its  appearance,  was  very 
quietly  receried  by  the  injured  authors  as  their  authentic  produc- 
tion, and  apologies  humbly  made,  by  some  of  them,  for  imperfec- 
tions that  had  been  created  by  the  beast  of  a  publisher. 

There  are  many  curious  and  original  anecdotes  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia  in  this  book ;  and  as  she  always  appeared  to  advantage 
where  munificence  and  clemency  to  individuals  were  concerned, 
they  are  certainly  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion of  that  extraordinary  woman.  We  can  only  afford  room  now 
for  one,  which  characterizes  the  nation  as  well  as  its  sovereign.  A 
popular  poet  of  the  name  of  SumarokofT,  had  quarrelled  with  the 
leading  actress  at  Moscow,  and  protested  that  she  should  never 
again  have  the  ho*iour  to  perform  in  any  of  his  tragedies*  The 
Governor  of  Moscow,  however,  not  being  aware  of  this  theatrical 
feud,  thought  fit  to  order  one  of  Sumarokoflf's  tragedies  for  repre- 
sentation, and  also  to  command  the  services  of  the  ofTendiog 
actress  on  the  occasion.  SumarokofT  did  not  venture  to  take  any 
step  against  his  excellency  the  governor ;  but  when  the  heroine 
advanced  in  full  Muscovite  costume  on  the  staget  the  indignant 
poet  rushed  forward  from  behind  the  scenes,  seised  her  reluc- 
tantly by  the  collar  and  waist,  and  tossed  her  furiously  from  the 
boards.  He  then  went  home,  and  indited  two  querulous  and  sub- 
lime epistles  to  the  empress.  Catharine,  in  the  midst  of  her 
gigantic  schemes  of  conquest  and  improvement,  had  the  patience 
to  sit  down  and  address  the  following  good  humoured  and  sensibie 
exhortation  to  the  disordered  bard. 
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**  Monsieur  SumarokofT,  j'ai  et^  fort  6tonn^e  dc  voire  lettre  du  38 
Janvier,  et  encore  plus  de  celle  du  premier  F^vrier.  Toutesdeux 
contiennent,  a  ce  qu'il  me  semble,  des  plaintes  contre  la  Belmontta 
qui  pourtant  n'a  fait  que  suivre  les  ordres  du  comte  Soltikofl*.  Le 
feld-mar^chal  a  d^sir6  de  voir  reprcsenter  voire  tragedie ;  cela  vouh 
iait  honneur.  II  ^tait  convenable  de  vous  conformer  au  desirde  la 
premiere  personne  en  autorit6  a  Moscou ;  mais  si  elie  a  jug^  d  pro- 
po8  d'ordonner  que  cettc  piece  fCit  representee,  ii  fallait  cxecutcr  sa 
volonte  sans  contestation.  Je  crois  que  vous  savez  mieux  que  per« 
Sonne  combien  de  respect  m^ritent  des  hommes  qui  ont  servi  avec 
gloire,  et  dont  la  t^te  est  couverte  dc  chcvcux  blancs;  c\>st  pour- 
quoi  je  vous  conseille  d'^viter  de  parcilles  disputes  d  Tavenir.  Par  ce 
nioyen  vous  conserverez  la  tranquillity  d'ame  qui  est  necessaire  pour 
V08  ouvrages,  et  il  me  sera  toujours  plus  agreablc  de  voir  les  pas- 
sions representees  dans  vos  drames  que  de  les  lire  dans  vos  lettres. 
*' Aii  surpluue  suis  voire  affectionnce.  Hi.^n^  CAruERiNs." 
*'  Je  conseill^  adds  M.  Grimm,  <^  d  tout  niinistre  cli&rgd  du  d6' 
partement  des  lettres  de  cachet,  d^enrcgistrcr  ce  formulairc  a  son 
^refie,  et  d  tout  hasard  de  n'en  jamais  dcllvrer  dWtres  aux  poeies 
et  d  tout  ce  qui  a  droit  d'etre  du  genre  irritable,  c'cst-d-dire  enfant 
et  fou  par  ^tat.  Aprils  cctte  lettre  qui  merite  pcut-^tre  autant  Tim- 
mortalit^  que  les  monumens  de  la  sagesse  et  de  la  gloire  du  rdgne 
actuel  de  la  iiussie,  je  meurs  de  peur  de  m'aflfermir  dans  la  pens^ 
h^etique  que  Tc sprit  uc  g^te  jamais  rien,  m^me  sur  le  trone.** 

But  it  is  at  last  necessary  to  close  these  entertaining  volumes— 
though  we  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  our  readers  with  any  thing 
like  a  fair  specimen  of  their  various  and  miscellaneous  contenta. 
'Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  economists  wittily  abused — to  read  a 
full  and  picturesque  account  of  the  tras^cal  rejoicings  that  Oiled 
Paris  with  mourning  at  the  marriage  of  the  late  king — to  learn 
bow  Paul  Jones  was  a  writer  of  pastorals  and  love  songs — or  how 
they  made  carriages  of  leather,  and  evaporated  diamonds  in  1772 
— *to  trace  the  debut  of  Mad.  dc  Stael  as  an  author  at  the  age  of 

twelve^  in  the  year  ! — to  understand  M.  Grimm's  notions 

on  suicide  and  happiness — to  know  in  what  the  unique  charm  of 
MadHe  Thevetiin  consisted — and  in  what  manner  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  patrons  of  the  French  and  the  Italian  music  was  con- 
ducted-^—will  do  well  to  peruse  the  five  thick  volumes,  in  which 
-these,  and  innumerable  other  matters  of  equal  importance  are 
discussed,  with  the  talent  and  vivacity  with  which  the  reader  must 
have  been  struck,  in  the  least  of  the  foregoing  extracts. 

We  add  but  one  trivial  remark,  which  is  forced  upon  us,  in- 
deed, at  almost  every  page  of  thb  correspondence.  The  profes- 
sion of  literature  must  be  much  wholesomer  in  France  than  in  any 
other  coimtry : — for  though  the  volumes  before  us  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  literary  obituary,  and  record  the  deaths,  we 
suppose^  of  more  than  <i  hundred  persons  of  some  note  in  the 
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world  of  letters,  we  scarcely  meet  with  an  individual  who  k  km 
than  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age — and  no  very  small  propor- 
tion actually  last  till  near  ninety  or  a  hundred — ^althougb  the 
greater  part  of  them  seem  neither  to  have  lodged  so  high,  nor 
lived  so  low,  as  their  more  active  and  abstemious  brethren  in 
other  cities.  M.  Grimm  obser>  es,  that,  by  a  remarkable  fatality, 
Europe  was  deprived,  in  the  course  of  little  more  thim  sii 
months,  of  the  splendid  and  conunanding  talents  of  Roosseau, 
Voltaire,  Haller,  Linnaeus,  Heidegger,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Le 
Eain — a  constellation  of  genius,  he  adds,  that  when  it  set  to  us, 
must  have  carried  a  dazzling  light  into  the  domains  of  the  Kiif  of 
Terrors,  and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  his  ministenH^if  they 
bear  any  resemblance  to  the  ministera  of  other  sovereigns. 


Tlie  Giaour^  a  Fragment  of  a  Turkish  Tale^    By  Lord  B  jiOD. 

8vo.  pp.  41. 

[Frem  the  Edinburgh  Renev.3 

This,  we  think,  is  very  beautiful— or,  at  all  events,  full  of  spirit 
character,  and  originality  ;-^nor  can  we  think  that  we  have  any  ret* 
son  to  envy  the  Turkish  auditors  of  the  entire  tale,  whUe  we  have 
its  fragments  thus  served  up  by  a  restaurateur  of  such  taste  as 
Lord  Byron.  Since  the  mcreasing  levity  of  the  ^present  age,, 
indeed,  has  rendered  it  impatient  of  the  long  stories  that  used  lo 
delight  our  ancestors,  the  taste  for  fragments,  we  suspect,  hai 
become  very  general ;  and^  the  greater  part  of  polite  readers 
would  now  no  more  think  of  sitting  down  to  a  whole  epic  than  to 
a  whole  ox: — And  truly,  when  we  consider  how  few  long  poems 
there  are,  out  of  which  we  should  not  wish  very  long  passages  to 
have  been  omitted,  we  will  confess  that  it  is  a  taste  which  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  patronize — notwithstanding  the  obscurity  it  may 
occasionally  produce,  and  the  havoc  it  must  necessarily  make^ 
among  the  proportions,  developments,  and  caUidxz  junctunt  of 
the  critics.  The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  after  wc  once  know 
what  it  contains,  no  long  poem  is  ever  read  but  in  fragments;— 
and  that  the  connecting  passages,  which  are  always  skipped  after 
the  first  readmg,  are  often  so  tedious  as  to  deter  us  from  thinking 
of  a  second  ;*-and  in  very  many  cases  so  awkwardly  and  imper- 
fectly brought  out,  that  it  is  infmitely  less  laborious  to  gutss  at  tke 
author's  principle  of  combination,  than  to  follow  out  his  full  expfaf 
nation  of^it. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  do  not  think  that  we  are 
driven  upon  such  an  alternative ;  for  though  we  have  heard  tbai 
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penons  of  slender  sagacity,  or  small  poetical  experience, 
been  at  a  loss  to  make  out  tbe  thread  of  the  story,  it  cer- 
appears  to  us  to  be  as  free  from  obscurity  as  any  poetical 
:ive  with  which  we  are  acquainted — and  is  plain  and  elemen- 
n  the  highest  degree,  when  compared  with  the  lyric  compo-^ 
s  either  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  the  Orientals.  For  the  sake  of 
humble  readers,  however,  as  are  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  an 
isy  we  subjoin  the  following  brief  putline — by  the  help  of 
i  they  will  easily  be  able  to  connect  the  detached  fragments 
which  it  is  faithfully  deduced. 

mmr  is  the  Turkish  word  for  infidel ;  and  signifies,  upon 
iccasion,  a  daring  and  amcurous  youths  who,  in  one  of  his 
le»  into  Turkey,  had  beea  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the^ 
rite  of  a  rich  Emir ;  and  had  succeeded  not  only  in  wijining 
ifiections,  but  in  finding  opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of 
mutual  passion.  By  and  by,  however,  Hassan  discovers 
secret  intercourse ;  and  in  a  frenzy  of  jealous  rage,  sews  the 
eous  Leila  up  in  a  sheet — rows  her  out,  in  a  csdm  evenmg, 
.till  and  deep  part  of  the  channel — and  plunges  her  into  the 
and  shuddering  flood.  The  Giaour  speedily  comes  to  the 
ledge  of  this  inhuman  vengeance ;  and  mad  with  grief  and 
tment,  joins  himself  to  a  band  of  plundering  Amauts,  and 
les  the  steps  of  the  cruel  Hassan,  who,  after  giving  out  that 
had  eloped  from  his  Serai,  proceeds,^  in  a  few  days,  with  a 
!Ous  and  armed  tram^  to  woo  a  richer  and  more  noble  beauty* 
Giaour  sets  upon  him  as  he  is  issuing  from  a  rocky  defile, 
iter  a  sanguinary  contest,  immolates  him  to  the  shade  of  the 
ered  Leila.  Then,  perturbed  in  spirit,  and  perpetually 
:ed  by  the  vision  of  that  lovely  victim,  he  returns  to  his  own 
ry,  and  takes  refuge  in  a  convent  of  Anchorets ; — not,  how- 
to  pray  or  repent,  but  merely  for  the  solitude  and  congenial' 
I  of  that  lonely  retreat.  Worn  out  with  the  agony  of  his 
lections,  and  the  constant  visitation  of  his  stormy  passions,, 
ere  dies  at  the  end  of  a  few  miserable  years ;  and  discloses 
$  pious  priest  whom  pity  and  duty  had  brought  to  the  side  of 
3uch,  as  much  of  his  character  and  history  as  the  noble  author 
[lought  fit  to  make  known  to  his  readers, 
ch  is  the  simple  outline  of  this  tale — which  Turk  or  Chris- 
light  have  conceived  as  we  have  given  it,  without  any  great 
of  invention — but  to  which  we  do  not  think  any  other  but 
Byron  himself  could  have  imparted  tlie  force  and  the  cha* 
r  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  fragments  that  are  now  before 
IThat  the  noble  author  has  most  strongly  conceived  and  most 
ly  expressed,  is  the  character  of  the  Giaour ;— -of  which, 
;b  some  of  the  elements  are  sufSciently  &iniliar  in  poetry, 
tetch  which  is  here  given  appears  to  us  in  the  highest  degretv 
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striking  and  original.  The  fiery  soul  of  the  Marmion  and  Be^ 
tram  of  ScoU,  with  their  love  of  lofty  daring,  their  scorn  of  soft 
contemplation  or  petty  comforts,  and  their  proud  defiance  of  law, 
religion,  and  conscience  itself — ^are  combined  with  something  of 
the  constitutional  gloom,  and  the  mingled  disdain  and  regret  for 
human  nature,  which  were  invented  for  Childe  Harold ;  while  the 
sterner  features  of  that  lofty  portraiture  are  softened  down  by  the 
prevalence  of  an  ardent  passion  for  the  gentlest  of  human  beiua;s, 
and  shaded  over  by  the  overwhelming  grief  which  the  loss  of  her 
had  occasioned.  The  poetical  effect  of  the  picture,  too,  is  not 
lowered,  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  addition  of  any  of  those 
debasing  features,  by  which  Mr.  Scott  probably  intended  to  give 
a  greater  air  of  nature  and  reality  to  his  representations.  The 
Giaour  has  no  sympathy  with  Marmion  in  his  love  of  broad  mea- 
dows and  fertile  fields — ^nor  with  Bertram,  in  his  taste  for  plunder 
and  low  debauchery;  and  while  he  agrees  with  them  in  placing  in 
the  first  rank  of  honour  the  savage  virtues  of  dauntless  courage 
and  terrible  pride,  knows  far  better  how  much  more  delightfully 
the  mind  is  stirred  by  a  deep  and  energetic  attachment.  The 
whole  poem,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  enjoyment  of  high  minds  is  only  to  be  found  ia 
the  unbounded  vehemence  and  strong  tumult  of  the  feelings ;  and 
that  all  gentler  emotions  are  tame  and  feeble,  and  unworthy  to  move 
the  soul  that  can  bear  the  agency  of  the  greater  passions.  It  is 
the  force  and  feeling  with  which  this  sentiment  is  expressed  and 
illustrated,  which  gives  the  piece  before  us  its  chief  excellence 
and  effect ;  and  has  enabled  Lord  Byron  to  turn  the  elements  of 
an  ordinary  tale  of  murder  into  a  strain  of  noble  and  impassioned 
poetry. 

The  images  are  sometimes  strained  -and  unnatural — and  the  lan- 
guage sometimes  harsh  and  neglected,  or  abrupt  and  disorderly ; 
but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  powerful  and  pathetic  ;  and,  when 
we  compare  the  general  character  of  the  poem  to  that  of  the  more 
energetic  parts  of  Campbell's  O'Connor  s  Child,  though  without 
the  softness,  tlie  wildncss,  or  the  occasional  weakness,  of  tliat  en- 
chanting coinposilion,  and  to  the  better  parts  of  Crabbers  Lyrical 
Tales,  without  their  coarseness  or  details^ — we  have  said  more  to 
recommend  this  little  volume  to  all  true  lovers  of  poetry,  than  if 
we  had  employed  a  much  larger  space  than  it  occupies  with  a 
critique' and  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  that 
die  reader  should  be  enabled  to  judge,  from  a  few  specimens,  of 
the  justness  or  accuracy  of  this  comparative  estimate.  He  may 
take,  first,  the  following  little  sketch  of  an  oriental  beauty. 

"  Her  eye's  dark  charm  'twere  vain  to  tdl — 
But  fi;HZe  on  tliat  of  the  Gazelle,  ^ 

U  will  assist  thy  (hacy  well^ 
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As  large,  as  Ian^;ui8hingl7  dark, 

But  soul  beamM  forth  ia  every  spark 

That  darted  from  beneath  its  lid, 

Bright  as  the  gem  of  Giamschid. 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue, 

The  young  pomegranate's  blossoitas  strew         ; 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new —  f 

Her  hair  in  hyacinthine  flow 

When  left  to  roil  its  folds  below, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  hall 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feel 

Gleamed  whiter  tlian  the  mountain  sleet 

Ere  from  the  cloud  tliat  gave  it  birth. 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth."    P.  11.  13. 

^he  drowning  of  this  lovely,  loving,  and  Unresisting  creature, 
escril)ed  with  great  force  and  feeling.  Hassan  comes,  in  pro« 
id  silence,  with  a  silent  band,  bearing  gently  among  them  a 
it  and  heaving  burden  in  a  while  sheet.  They  row  out  in  a 
and  golden  evening  from  the  rocky  shore,  and  silently  slip 
r  borden  into  the  water. 

*'  Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank; 
I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank — methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirr'd  it  more — 'twas  but  tlie  beam 
Tiiat  chequer'd  o'er  tlie  living  stream — 
I  gaz'd,  till  vanishing  from  view. 
Like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  sight; 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  Genii  of  the  deep, 
WliicJi,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves."    P.  5,  6. 

!*he  death  of  Hassan  is  no  less  characteristic,  and  forms  a  pic* 
of  equal  excellence,  though  of  a  very  different  expression. 

«  With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt. 
Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt ; 
Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
That  quivers  round  the  faithless  brand ; 
His  turban  far  behind  him  roU'd, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falcliipn  torn. 
And  crimson  as  those  clouds  of  mom 
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That  streak'd  with  duskj  red,  portend 

The  day  shall  have  a  atorniy  end; 

A  Btain  on  everr  bush  that  tx>re 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore, 

Bis  heart  with  wounds  unnumbered  rivent 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven, 

Fall%  Hassan  Ues^-his  unclosM  eye 

T^t  lowering  on  his  enemy, 

As  if  the  hour  that  seaTd  his  fate, 

Surviving  left  his  quenchless  hate  ; 

And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 

As  dark  as  his  that  bled  befow.**    P.  19,  20. 

The  imprecation  of  the  Moslem  upon  the  Christian  conqueror, 
is  also  conceived  with  great  spirit.     The  passage  about  the  vam- 
^  {^e  is  the  most  original  and  energetic. 

*^  But  first,  on  earth  as  Vampyre  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent; 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place, 
AikI  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race, 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sister,*  wife. 
At  midnight  drain  tlie  stream  of  life ; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  winch  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse,"  &c. 

''  But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall. 
The  youngest — most  belov'd  of  all. 
Shall  bkss  tliee  with  difaiher^s  name- 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame! 
Yet  must  thou  end  thy  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spaik. 
And  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
M'hich  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue." 

*'  Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip. 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  Up; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave — 
Go— -and  with  Goub  and  Afrits  rave."    P.  23—25. 

We  hasten,  bowevejr»  to  the  Giaour's  own  dying  and  paasionafe 
confessions ;  in  which,  we  tlunk,  the  chief  force  and  beauty  of  the 
poem  is  summed  up.     It  opens  thu{ 


*'' Father!  thy  days  have  nass'd  in  peace, 
'Mid  counted  beads,  ana  countless  prayer; 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease. 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care. 
Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 

Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age, 

And  thou  wUt  blew  thee  from  the  rage 
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Of  passions  ierce  and  uncontroU'd, 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 

Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 

Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast'  **    P.  30, 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  his  own  principles  of  action,  and  the 
rtate  in  which  they  had  left  him. 

*' '  My  days,  though  few,  have  passM  below 

In  much  oi  joy,  but  more  of  wo ; 

Yet  still  iu  hours  of  love  or  strife 

IVe  scap'd  the  weariness  of  life; 

Now  leagu'd  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

I  loath'd  the  languor  of  repose ; 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate, 

No  more  with  iiope  or  pride  elate ; 

I'd  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 

Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls, 

Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 

Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gaze ; 

Yet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 

For  rest — ^but  not  to  feel  'I  is  rest — 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was — and  would  be  still, 

Though  Hope  hath  long  withdrawn  her  beam.'*'   P.  30, 31* 

But  the  whole  energy  of  the  character,  and  of  the  author's 
renins,  bursts  out  in  the  following  fragments. 

"*  I  lov'd  her,  friar!  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  use-^ 
I  prov'd  it  more  in  deed  than  word — 
There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword-* 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
^was  shed  for  her  who  died  for  me. 

It  warmed  the  heart  of  one  abhorred: 
Nay,  start  not — no— nor  bend  thy  knee. 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record. 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed,' "  Sic.    P.  31, 32. 

"  *  She  died— I  dare  not  tell  thee  how. 
But  look — ^'tis  written  on  my  brow ! 
There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime. 
In  characters  unworn  by  time : 
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Still,  ere  thou  dost  cohdema  me — pause— 
I^ot  mine  the  act,  though  mine*  the  cause ; 
Tet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 
Had  she  been  false  to  more  thao  one; 
Faithless  to  him — ^he  gave  the  blow, 
But  true  to  me-^I  laid  him  low ; 
Howe'er  deserv'd  her  doom  might  be, 
Her  treachery  was  truth  to  rac. 
His  death  sits  lightly;  but  her  fate 
Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may'st  bate. 
His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 

"Wara'd  by  the  voice  of  stem  Taheer, 

Deep  in  whose  darkly  boding  ear 

The  dcathshot  peaPd  of  murder  near — 
As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell !' "    P.  33,  34* 

'' '  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  tlie  name ; 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 

That  boils  in  iEtna^s  breast  of  flame, 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  ladye-love,  and  beauty's  chain ; 
If  changing  cheek — and  scorching  veJn — 
Lips  taught  to  writhe— but  not  complain-— 
If  bursting  heart,  and  maddening  brain,  - 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengefid  steel. 
And  all  that  I  have  felt — and  feel — 
Betoken  love— that  love  was  mine. 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 

'Tis  true  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh« 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die—but  first  I  have  possest. 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest; 
Even  now  alone,  yet  undismay'd, 
(I  know  no  friend,  and  ask  no  aid,) 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain. 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
,  So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide  ? 
For  him  who  dies,  but  lier  who  died; 
She  Bleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave, 
Ah!  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed.' "    P.  35 — ^37. 

These,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the 
poem — and  some  of  them  of  a  beauty  which  it  would  not  be  easy 

*  It  should  be  '*  though  /  the  cause" — ndne  has  no  meAniiis>  or  quite  a  diffisrat 
one  from  what  the  author  obviously  intended. 
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to  eclipse  by  many  citations  in  the  language.  Different  readers, 
however,  may  think  differently ;  and  some  will  probably  be  better 
pleased  with  the  following  parallel  of  hunting  butterflies  and  court- 
ing beauties.  The  idel  is  not  quite  ori^nal-'-and  the  parallel  is 
pushed  tdo  far  into  detail ;  but  it  is  written  not  only  with  great  ele- 
gance and  ingenuity,  but  with  a  degree  of  feeling  that  does  not 
idways  appear  in  those  plays  of  the  imagination. 

^'  As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect  queen  of  eastern  spring* 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  oa  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Tlien  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child 
With  hue  as  bright^  and  wing  as  wild; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears. 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 

If  wou,  to  equal  ills  betrayed, 
Wo  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid, 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infauf  s  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Has  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  tliat  wooed  its  stay 
Has  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gou^, 
'Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah!  where  shall  either  victim  rest? 
Can  tins  with  fadefl  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  ? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  thatdie^ 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
And  every  wo  a  tear  can  claim. 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame."    P.  6—8. 

The  sentiment  of  the  following  passage  is  strikmg  and  original ; 
but  (he  image  by  which  it  is  illustrated  is  not  of  a  poetical  charac- 
ter, nor  introduced  with  much  elegance  of  language ;  while  the 
minuteness  into  which  it  is  pursued  is  still  more  objectionable  than 
in  the  preceding  cicampleb 
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^  To  love  the  lofieil  hearts  aie  prone* 

But  such  can  o'er  be  all  hiB  own; 

Too  timid  iu  his  woes  to  share, 

Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair; 

And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  feel  > 

The  wound  th^t  iinie  can  never  heal. 

The  rugged  metal  of  the  roiqp 

Must  bum  before  its  surface  shine. 

But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame, 

It  bends  and  nieits — though  still  the  sames. 

Then  tempered  to  thy  want,  or  will, 

'Twill  serve  thee  to  defend  or  kill; 

A  breastplate  for  thine  hour  of  need. 

Or  blade  to  bid  tlnr  foemau  bleed; 

But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 

Let  those  who  shape  its  edge  beware  I 

Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 

Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart; 

From  these  its  form  and  tone  is  ta'en. 

And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain. 

But  break^before  it  bend  again.**    P.  27,  28. 

We  shall  add  but  one  other  exceptionable  passage ;  in  which 
also,  though  there  is  much  force  both  of  conception  and  expreasioiiy 
the  same  ambition  of  originality  has  produced  a  degree  of  hanh- 
ness  in  the  diction,  and  an  air  of  studied  ingenuity  in  the  tboaght, 
which  is  very  remote  from  the  general  style  either  of  the  piece 
or  its  author. 

"  The  Mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 

Is  like  the  Scorpion  girt  by  fire» 
To  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows 
The  flames  around  their  captive  cIo8e> 
Till  inly  searched  by  thousand  throes. 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 
One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows. 
The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  Iter  foes, 
Whose  venom  never  yet  was  vain. 
Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures  all  pain, 
And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain. — 
So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire. 
Or  live  like  Scorpion  girt  by  fire  : 
So  writhes  the  miud  by  conscience  riven. 
Unfit  for  earth,  ondoom'd  for  heaven. 
Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 
Around  it  flame,  within  it  death !— "  P.  8, 9. 

There  is  infinite  beauty  and  effect,  though  of  a  painful  audi 
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almost  oppresBive  characteri  in  the  following  extraordinary  pa»> 
sage ;  in  which  the  author  hag  illustrated  the  beautiful,  but  stiD 
and. melancholy  aspect,  of  the  once  busy  and  glorious  shores  of 
Cheece,  by  an  image  more  true,  more  mournful,  and  more  esqt^i- 
Bitely  IBnished,  than  any  that  we  can  now  recollect  in  the  whole 
compass  of  poetry. 

'<  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead^ 
Erei  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled ; ' 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothiDgneBS> 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress ; 
(Before  JDecay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers;)  - 
And  mftrlkd  the  mild  angelic  air — 
The  rapture  of  repose  Uiat's  there — 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
Aod*-4mt  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 

That  fires  not—- wins  not*-weeps  not-HK>w— * 

And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 
Whose  touch  thrills  with  mortality. 
And  ciurdles  to  the  gazer^s  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon^^ 
Tes — but  for  these  and  these  alone. 
Some  moments — aye— one  treacherous  hour. 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power, 
So  fair — so  calm — so  sofily  sealM 
The  first — last  look — by  death  reveai'd  ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore — 
'Tis  Greece — but  living  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start — for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Her's  is  the  loveliaess  in  death, 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  totnb^ 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  I 
Spark  of  that  flame — perchance  of  heavenly  birth— 
Which  gleams — but  warms  no  more  its  cherbh'd  earth !  P.  3«— i 

The  oriental  costume  is  preserved,  as  might  be  expected,  witli 
admirable  fidelity  through  the  whole  of  this  poem ;  and  the  Turk-' 
ish  original  of  the  tale  is  attested,  to  all  but  the  bolder  sceptics  of 
literature,  by  the  great  variety  of  untranslated  words  which  per- 
plex the  unlearned  reader  in  the  course  of  these  fragments.  Kiosks^ 
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this  shaiowy  Image  without  being  able  to  Batiafy  my  curiosity.  1  iDPne- 
diatcly  made  another  movement  by  bending  my  body,  and  the  colosnal 
figure  before  me  repeated  it*  I  was  desirous  of  doing  the  same  Uuog 
once  more,  but  my  colossus  liad  vanished.  I  rcmaiocd  iu  tlie  same 
position,  waiting  to  see  whetlier  it  would  return,  and  ui  a  few  mioutES 
h  again  made  its  appearance  in  tlie  Acliterniaunshohe.  I  paid  mj 
respects  to  it  a  second  time  and  it  did  Uic  same  to  me.  I  tlien  calkd 
the  landlord  of  the  Broken ;  and  having  botli  taken  the  same  podtioa 
which  1  had  taken  alone,  we  looked  towards  tlie  Achtermaunsbohe, 
but  saw  nothing.  We  had  not,  however,  stood  long,  whea  two  such 
colossal  figures  were  formed  over  the  above  eminence,  which  repeated 
our  compliment  by  bending  their  bodies  as  we  did;  after  which  th^ 
vanished.  We  retained  our  position ;  kept  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
same  spot,  and  in  a  little  time  the  two  fia:iire8  again  stood  Ix^fore  us,  aod 
were  joined  by  a  tliird.  Every  movement  that  we  made  by  bcnciBD^ 
our  bodies,  tliese  figures  imitated — but  with  this  difTcrcnce,  th:!l  Ibe 
phenomenon  was  sometimes  weak  and  faint,  sometimes  strong  and  well 
defined.  Having  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  discovering  tlie  whole 
secret  of  this  phenomenon,  I  can  give  the  following  iEiformatioD  to 
such  of  my  readers  as  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  it  themselves.  Wbeo 
the  rising  sun,  and  according  to  analogy  the  case  will  be  the  same  al 
the  setting  sun,  throws  his  rays  over  tjie  Broken  upon  the  body  of  i 
man  standing  opposite  to  fine  light  clouds  floating  around,  or  faorer- 
ing  past  him,  he  needs  only  fix  his  eye  steadfastly  upon  them,  and,  in  all 
probnbility,  he  will  see  the  singular  spectacle  of  bis  own  shadow  ex- 
tcndii)<i;  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet,  at  the  distance  of  aboul 
two  miles  befoi'e  him.  This  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  phenomen 
I  ever  had  an  op[K)rtunity  of  remarking  on  the  great  obsei-vations  of 
Germany." 

Still  more  curious  is  an  instance  recorded  by  Don  Juan  it 
UJloa,  in  his  voyage  to  South  America,  which  we  transcribe  from 
the  English  translation,  1772y  vol.  1.  p.  441^.  ^*  We  saw  a  sar- 
prising  phenomenon  on  our  first  ascent  (o  Pambamarca.  At  break 
of  day  the  whole  mountain  was  encompassed  with  very  thick 
clouds,  w^hich  the  rising  of  the  sun  dispersed  so  far  as  to  leave 
only  some  vapours  of  a  tenuity  not  cognisable  by  (he  sight:  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  where  the  sun  rose,  and  about  ten  tois& 
distant  from  the  place  where  we  were  standing,  we  saw,  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  the  image  of  each  of  us,  the  head  being,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  three  concentric  iris's :  the  last,  or  most  extenni 
colours  of  one  touched  tlie  first  of  the  following ;  and  at  foot 
distance  from  them  all,  was  a  fourth  arch  entirely  white.  These 
were  perpendicular  to  the  horizon :  and  as  the  person  moved,  the 
phenomenon  moved  also  in  the  same  disposition  and  order.  But 
what  was  remarkable,  though  we  were  six  or  seven  together,  ciTiy 
one  saw  the  phenomenon  with  regard  to  himself,  and  not  that  !«■ 
lating  to  others.     The  diameter  of  the  arches  gradually  aiteitii 
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irith  the  a»ceht  of  the  sun  abore  the  horizon :  and  the  phenome^ 
Mm  itself,  after  continuing  a  long  timei  insenBibly  vanished." 

What  might  not  a  poetical  imaginatbn,  or  a  superstitions  mind. 
If  a  mind  softened  at  the  time  hy  a  particular  loss  of  relatives,  or 
>ther  affliction,  have  inferred  from  these  indications  of  celestial 
iqpotheosis  and  glory  ?  Especially  as  each  saw  the  optical  spec* 
tm  singly,  what  might  not  silence,  or  what  might  not  solitude, 
bave  suggested,  aided  by  accidental  circumstances  easily  imagined. 
These  appearances  occurred  among  mountains,  and  it  may  be 
recollected  that  mountain  scenery  has  ever  been  favourable  to  in- 
terviews with  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  mighty  dead, 
lupposed  to  haunt  their  former  residences.  Were  they  other 
than  clouds  assuming  certain  forms,  or  effects  of  light  and  shade 
litting  among  the  heights,  or  phenomena  dependent  on  the  refrac« 
tion  of  the  rays  of  light,  solar  or  lunar  ? 

But  some  have  held  conversations  with  spirits.  Dr.  F.  admits 
Ihat  Tasso  really  saw  the  appearances  with  which  he  conversed ; 
u  e.  that  such  images  were  really  present  by  impressions  made  on 
liis  disordered  bodily  organs :  had  he  noticed  the  curious  particu- 
lar that  Tasso's  study  was  a  Gothic  apartment,  and  that  he  fancied 
bis  famHiar  spirit  conversed  with  him  through  a  window  of  stained 
glass,  he  might  have  found  a  ve.^^^  powerful  support  to  his  theory: 
the  coloured  rays  certainly  affected  the  poet  s  organs  of  vision : 
by  delusive  but  not  unreal  operation.  Dr.  F.  admits  also,  that 
Brutus  sarVf  with  his  bodily  organs,  the  spectre  that  promised  to 
meet  him  at  Philippi ;  but  he  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  circum- 
Btances  which  surrounded  Brutus  at  the  time.  He  was  accus* 
tomed  to  read  in  his  tent,  at  midnight,  when  his  bodily  frame  was 
debilitated  by  fatigue,  and  his  spirits  exhausted  by  long  and  toil- 
some marches,  by  the  duties  of  the  day ; — he  was,  therefore,  in  a 
Btate  to  be  led  astray  by  a  predisposed  imagination.  What  was 
the  subject  of  the  book  he  was  reading? — Was  it  Plato,  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  was  it  the  theory  of  the  dying  Bramin, 
wiio  prophetically  warned  Alexander  that  they  should  meet  at 
Babylon  ?  Either  of  these  might  suggest  the  idea  of  a  spectre 
rising  to  disturb  his  meditation,  or  a  spirit  predicting  a  meetmg,  at 
which  the  hero  promised  to  be  present. 

Some  curious  persons,  of  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  and  suffi- 
ciently informed,  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  disease  in 
themselves,  and  have  distinguished  its  effects.  Among  the  most 
decisive  of  these  is  the  case  of  Nicolai,  the  celebrated  author  and 
bookseller  of  Berlin.  He  was  accustomed  to  lose  blood  twice  a 
year ;  but  this  was  omitted  at  the  close  of  the  year  ITBO,  when 
It  ought  to  have  taken  place.     Says  he, 

*'  I  had,  in  January  and  February  of  the  year  1701,  the  additiopal 
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misfortdDe  to  expentnce  peveral  extremely  uoplcasant  circumstaiicef, 
wliich  were  followed  od  the  24th  of  Febmarj  by-  a  most  violeot  alter- 
cation. My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment  in  the 
morning  in  order  to  console  me,  but  I  was  too  much  agitated  br  i  ee* 
ries  of  incidents  wliich  had  most  powerfully  alTccted  my  moral  teeling, 
to  be  capable  of  attending  to  them ;  on  a  sudden  I  perceived,  at  about 
the  distance  of  ten  steps,  a  form  like  that  of  a  deceased  person ;  I  pointed 
at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it.  It  was  but  natural  that 
'she  should  not  sec  any  tiling;  my  question  therefore  alarmed  her  ytxj 
much,  and  she  sent  immediately  for  a  physician.  The  phantasm  con- 
tinued al)out  eight  minutes.  1  grew  at  length  more  calm,  and  being 
extremely  exhausted,  fell  into  a  restless  sleep  which  lasted  about  half 
an  hour:  the  physician  ascribed  the  apparition  to  a  violent  menial 
emotion,  and  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  return ;  but  the  violent  a|p> 
tation  of  my  miiul  had  in  some  way  disordered  my  nerves,  and  pro- 
duced farther  consequences  which  deserve  a  more  minute  description. 

*'  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  whicti  I  had  seen  in  the  morning 
reappeared.  I  was  by  myself  when  this  happened,  and  being  rather 
uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  my  wife's  apartment,  but  there  likewise  I 
was  prevented  by  the  apparition,  which,  however,  at  intervals,  disap- 
peared, and  ahva}'s  presented  itself  in  a  standing  posture :  about  six 
o'clock  there  R{)pf>ai-ed  also  several  walking  figures,  which  had  no  coo- 
nexion  with  tlie  first. 

"  As  when  the  first  tenor  was  Over,  1  beheld  the  phantasms  with 
great  emotion  taking  them  for  wlmt  they  really  were,  remarktihle 
consequences  of  an  indisposition,  I  endeavoured  to  collect  myself  as 
much  as  possible,  that  I  miglit  preserve  a  clear  consciousness  of 
the  changes  which  should  take  place  within  myself;  I  obfcrval  these 
phantasms  very  closely,  and  frequently  reflecte<i  on  my  antecedfrut 
thoughts  to  discover,  if  possible,  by  means  of  what  association  of  ideas 
exactly,  these  forms  presented  themselves  to  my  imagination ;  I  thought 
at  times  I  had  found  a  clew,  but  taking  the  whole  to^othcr  I  could  not 
make  out  any  natui'al  connexion  between  the  occupations  of  my  mind, 
my  occupations,  my  regular  thoughts,  and  the  midtifarious  forms  which 
now  appeared  to  me,  and  now  again  disappeai*ed.  After  repeated  and 
close  observations,  and  calm  examination,  I  was  unable  to  (bnn  any 
conclusion  relative  to  the  origin'and  continuation  of  the  diflTerent  phan- 
tasms which  presented  themgelves  to  nie.  All  that  I  could  infer  was, 
that  while  my  nervous  system  was  in  such  an  irregular  state,  snch 
phantasms  would  ap|)ear  to  me  as  if  I  actually  saw  nod  heard  them ; 
that  these  illusions  wei*e  not  modified  by  any  known  laws  of  reason, 
imagination,  or  the  common  association  of  ideas,  and  that  probably 
other  people  who  may  have  had  similar  apparitions,  were  exactly  in 
the  same  predicament. 

"  I  attempted  to  produce  at  pleasure,  phantasms  of  persons  whom  I 
knew,  by  intensely  reflecting  on  their  countenance,  shape,  Arc.  but  dis- 
tinctly as  1  called  to  my  lively  imagination  the  respective  shades  of 
three  of  these  persons,  I  still  laboured  in  vain  to  make  them  appear  to 
me  as  phantasms,  though  T  had  before  involuntarily  seen  them  in  lliat 
m^Loner,  and  perceived  them  some  time  after,  when  I  least  thought  of 
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khi-w.  I  could  at  the  same  time  distinguish  between  phantasms  and 
real  objects,  and  tlie  calmness  with  which  I  examined  them  enabled  me 
to  avoid  the  commission  of  the  smallest  mistake.  1  knew  exactly  when 
ic  only  appeared  to  me  that  the  door  was  opening  and  a  phantasm  eo- 
teriug  die  room,  and  when  it  actually  opened  and  a  real  person  entered. 

**  These  phantasms  appeared  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all  times 
and  all  circumstances,  both  wlien  I  was  by  myself  and  when  I  was  in 
company,  and  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house  as 
well  as  abroad;  they  were,  however,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the 
boose  of  a  friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  tlic  street ;  when  I 
shut  my  eyes  these  phantasms  would  sometimes  disappear  entirely, 
though  there  were  instances  when  I  beheld  tliem  with  my  eyes  closed, 
yet  when  they  disappeared  on  such  occasions,  they  generally  rca|i- 
peared  when  1  opened  my  eyes. 

'*  I  generally  saw  human  forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  aj^ 
pearcd  not  to  take  lh(*  smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a 
market  place,  wlicre  all  are  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd ;  at  times, 
however,  they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each  otheor :  I 
also  saw  several  times  people  on  horseback,  do^s  and  binls.  All  these 
phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural  size,  and  as  distinct  as  if 
alive,  exhibiting  different  shades  of  carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts  as 
well  as  in  diflferent  colours  and  fashions  in  their  dresses;  though  the 
colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature,  none  of  the  figures 
appeared  parlicularly  terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of  them 
beiifg  of  an  indifl'erent  shapt^  and  some  having  a  pleasing  appearance; 

**•  I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk ;  the  phantoms  sometimes  conversed 
funong  tliemselvcs,  but  more  frequently  addressed  their  discourse  to 
Die;  their  speeches  were  commonly  sliort,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant 
turn.  At  different  timrs  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible 
friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appciase  my  grief, 
which  had  not  yet  wholly  subsided :  these  consolatory  speeches  were 
io  general  Addi*essed  to  me  when  I  was  alone:  sometimes  I  was  accosted 
by  these  consoling  friends  while  I  was  in  company,  frequently  while 
real  pei-eons  were  speaking  to  me.  These  consolatory  addresses  coft- 
sisted.  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases,  and  at  others  tliey  were  regularly 
connected." 

These  pliantoms  continued  fill  April  20,  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morinng,  when,  after  again  losing  bloody 

**  I  perceiv(»d,"  says  he,  ^  that  they  began  to  move  more  slovrly. 
Soon  after,  their  colour  began  to  fade,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  they  were 
entirely  white.  IJnt  they  moved  very  little,  tliough  the  forms  were  as 
distinct  as  beforo  :  growing,  however,  by  degrees,  more  obscure;  yet 
not  fewer  in  number,  as  had  generally  been  the  case.  The  phantoms 
did  not  withdraw,  nor  did  they  vanish :  which  previous  to  that  time 
had  frequently  happened.  They  now  seemed  to  dissolve  iu  the  air: 
vliile  frajrmorit.s  of  tliem  continued  visible  a  considerable  time.  About 
ejght  o'clock  the  room  "was  entirely  cleared  of  my  fantastic  visitpx?. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE 
OF  THE  LATE  LIEUTENANT  BURROWS- 

It  is  the  laudable  desire  of  every  brave  man  to  receive 
praises  of  his  countrjmen :  but  there  is  a  dearer  and  more  cherkfe 
ed  wish  that  grows  closer  to  his  heart ;  it  is  to  live  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  those  he  loves  and  lionours ;  to  leave'  behind  him  a  name, 
at  the  mention  of  which  the  bosom  of  friendship  shall  glow,  the 
eje  of  affection  shall  brighten ;  which  shall  be  a  legacy  of  honest 
pride  to  his  family,  causing  it  to  dwell  on  his  worthy  deeds,  and 
glory  in  his  memory.  The  bravest  soldier  would  not  wiilii^y 
expose  himself  to  certain  danger,  if  he  thought  that  death  were  te 
be  followed  by  oblivion  ;  he  might  rise  above  the  mere  dread  of 
bodily  pain,  but  human  pride  shrinks  from  the  darkness  and  silence 
of  the  grave. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  it  is  fikewise  the  policy,  therefore,  of  a  nation^ 
to  pay  distinguished  honour  to  the  memories  of  those  who  hare 
fallen  in  its^  service.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  cheap  reward  for  suffer- 
ings  and  death ;  but  it  is  a  reward  that  will  prompt  others  to  (be 
sacrifice,  when  they  see  that  it  is  faithfully  discharged.  The 
youthful  bosom  warms  with  emulation  at  the  praises  of  departed 
heroes.  The  marble  monument  that  bears  the  story  of  a  natioo's 
admfaration  and  gratitude,  becomes  an  object  of  .ambition.  Death, 
the  great  terror  of  warfare,  ceases  to  be  an  evil  when  graced  with 
such  distinctions ;  and  thus  one  hero  may  be  said,  like  a  phcenix, 
to  spring  from  the  ashes  of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  gallant  young  officer  who  is  the  subject  of  tlie  present 
memoir,  we  shall  see  tliese  observations  verified ;  he  fought  with 
the  illustrious  example  of  his  brethren  before  his  eyes,  and  died 
with  the  funeral  honours  of  Lawrence  fresh  in  his  recollection. 

Lieut.  William  Burrows  was  born  in  1785,  at  Kinderton,  near 
Philadelphia^  the  seat  of  his  father,  William  Ward  Burrows,  Esq. 
of  South  Carolina.  He  was  educated  chiefly  under  the  eye  of  his 
parent,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  accomplished  mind  and  polished 
manners*    It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  intended  for  any  par- 
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ticular  profession ;  but  great  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  him  in 
the  living  languages ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  ^.  German  as  with  his  mother  tongue ;  he  was 
likewis  ekept  rigidly  at  the  study  of  the  French,  for  which,  how- 
ever,  he  showed  a  singular  aversion.  The  dawning  of  his  charac- 
ter was  pleasing  and  auspicious;  to  quickness  of  intellect  he 
added  an  amiable  disposition  and  generous  sensibility  of  heart* 
His  character,  however,  soon  assumed  more  distinct  and  peculiar 
features ;  a  shade  of  reserve  began  gradually  to  settle  on  his  man* 
mera.  At  an  age  when  the  feeUngs  of  other  children  are  continu- 
ally sallying  forth,  he  seemed  to  hush  his  into  subjection.  He  ap- 
peared to  retire  within  himself:  to  cherish  a  solitary  independence 
€»f  mind,  and  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  his  own  resources.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  young  una^nation  had  already  glanced  forth  on 
the  rough  scene  of  his  future  life,  and  that  he  was  silently  pre* 
paring  himself  for  its  vicissitudes.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such 
HfBM  the  case.  Though  little  communicative  of  his  hopes  and 
wishes,  it  was  evident  that  his  genius  had  taken  its  bias.  Even 
among  the  gentle  employments  and  elegant  pursuits  of  a  polite 
education,  his  family  was  aatonbhed  to  perceive  the  rugged  symp* 
toms  of  the  sailor  continually  breaking  forth:  and  his  drawing 
master  would  sometimes  surprise  him  neglecting  the  allotted  task, 
to  paint  the  object  of  his  silent  adoration — a  gallant  ship  of  war. 

On  finding  that  such  was  the  determined  bent  of  his  inclina* 
tions,  care  was  inunediately  taken  to  instruct  him  in  naval  science. 
A  midshipman's  warrant  was  procured  for  him  in  November,  1 799,. 
and  in  the  folbwing  January  he  joined  the  sloop  of  war  Ports- 
mouth, commanded  by  Captain  M^Neale,  in  which  he  sailed  tor 
France.  This  cruise,  while  it  confirmed  hb  predilection  for  fb» 
life  he  had  adopted,  made  him  acquunted  with  his  own  deficien-' 
cies.  Instead  of  the  puerile  vanity  and  harmless  ostentation  which 
striplings  generally  evince  when  they  first  put  on  their  uniform, 
and  feel  the  importance  of  command,  it  was  with  diflSculty  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  wear  the  naval  dress,  until  he  had  proved 
himself  worthy  of  it  by  his  services.  The  same  mixture  of 
genuine  diffidence  and  proud  humility  was  observed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  towards  his  inferiors  ;  he  felt  the  novelty  of 
his  situation,  and  shruidL  friM  ike  esi^jrcisQ  of  authority  over  the 
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aged  and  veteran  sailor,  whom  he  considered  his  superior  in*  sea- 
manship. On  his  return  home,  therefore,  he  requested  a  furlough 
of  some  months,  to  strengthen  him  in  the  principles  of  navigatioo. 
He  also  resumed  the  study  of  the  French  language,  the  necessitj 
for  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  late  cruise,  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  grammatical  elements,  joined  to  vigorous  application, 
he  soon  learned  to  use  it  with  fluency. 

He  was  afterwards  ordered  on  duty,  and  served  on  board  of 
various  ships  until  1803,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution, Commodore  Preble.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  that 
sliip  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  commodore,  noticing  his  zeal  and 
abilities,  made  him  an  acting  lieutenant.  In  the  course  of  the 
Tripolitan  war  he  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  by 
his  intrepidity ;  particularly  in  one  instance,  when  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  a  nmtinous  body,  and  seized  the  ringleader,  at  the 
itnminent  hazard  of  his  life.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States^ 
in  1 807,  he  waH  in  different  services,  and  among  others,  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Hornet.  While  in  this  situation,  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  during  a  violent  and  dangerous  gale,  insomuch  that 
his  brother  officers  attributed  the  preser^^ation  of  the  ship  entirelj 
to  his  presence  of  mind  and  consummate  seamanship. 

The  details  of  a  sailor's  life  are  generally  brief,  and  little  satis- 
factory. We  expect  miraculous  stories  from  men  who  rove  the 
Uecp,  visit  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  mmgle  in  storms  and 
battles ;  and  are  mortified  to  find  them  treating  these  subjects 
with  provoking  brevity.  TJie  fact  is,  these  circumstances  that 
excite  our  wonder,  arc  trite  and  familiar  to  their  minds.  He  whose 
wliole  life  is  a  tissue  of  perils  and  adventures,  passes  lightly  over 
>!rcnes  at  which  the  landsman,  accustomed  to  the  seciurity  of  his 
|j  reside,  shudders  even  in  imagination.  Mere  bravery  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  ostentation,  when  every  one  around  him  is  brave; 
;ind  hairbreadth  'scapes  are  common-place  topics  among  men 
whose  very  profession  consists  in  the  hourly  hazard  of  existence. 

In  seeking,  therefore,  after  interesting  anecdotes  concerning; 
those  naval  officers  whose  exploits  have  excited  public  enthnsi* 
Hsm,  our  curiosity  is  contiiuially  bafHed  by  general  accounts,  or 
meager  particulars,  given  with  the  technical  brevity  of  a  iog4>ook. 
We  have  thus  been  obliged  to  pass  cur.>orily  over  several  years 
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of  Burrows'  seafaring  life,  though  doubtless  chequered  by  many 
striking  incidents. 

From  what  we  can  collect,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  and 
eccentric  character.  His  peculiarity,  instead  of  being  smoothed 
and  worn  down  by  mingling  with  the  world,  became  more  and  more 
prominent,  as  he  advanced  in  life.  He  had  centered  all  his  prjde 
in  becoming  a  thorough  and  accomplished  sailor,  and  regarded  every 
thing  else  with  indifference.  His  manners  were  an  odd  compound  of 
carelesness  and  punctilio,  frankness  and  taciturnity.  He  stood  aloof 
from  the  familiarity  of  strangers,  and  in  his  contempt  of  what  he 
considered  fawning  and  profession,  was  sometimes  apt  to  offend 
by  blunt  simplicity,  or  chill  by  reserve.  But  his  character,  when 
once  known,  seemed  to  attach  by  its  very  eccentricities,  and  tliough 
little  studious  of  pleasing,  he  soon  became  a  decided  favourite. 
He  had  an  original  <urn  of  thought  and  a  strong  perception  of  every 
thing  ludicrous  and  characteristic.  Though  scarcely  ever  seen  to 
laugh  himself,  he  possessed  an  exquisite  vein  of  dry  humour  which 
he  would  occasionally  indulge  in  the  hours  of  hilarity,  and,  with- 
out moving  a  muscle  of  his  own  countenance,  would  set  the  table 
in  a  roar.  When  under  the  influence  of  tliis  lurking  drollery, 
every  thing  he  said  and  did  was  odd  and  whimsical.  His  replies 
were  remarkably  happy,  and,  heightened  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
manner,  and  the  provoking  gravit)*-  of  his  demeanour,  were  sources 
of'infinite  merriment  to  his  associates.  It  was  his  delight  to^putoii 
the  dress  of  the  common  sailor,  and  explore  the  haunts  of  lo*v  life, 
drawing  from  thence  traits  of  character  and  comic  scenes  with 
which  he  would  sometimes  entertain  his  messmates. 

But  with  all  this  careless  and  eccentric  manner,  he  possessed 
a  heart  full  of  noble  qualities.  He  was  proud  of  spirit,  but  per- 
fectly unassuming  ;  jealous  of  his  own  rights,  but  scrupulously 
considerate  of  those  of  others.  His  friendships  were  strong  and 
sincere ;  and  he  was  zealous  in  the  performance  of  secret  and 
important  services  for  those  to  whom  he  was  attached.  There 
was  a  rough  benevolence  in  his  disposition  that  manifested  itself 
in  a  thousand  odd  ways ;  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  snr- 
jMise  the  distressed  with  relief,  and  he  was  noted  for  his  kindness 
and  condescension  towards  the  humble  and  dependent.  His  com- 
panions were  full  of  his  generous  deeds,  and  he  was  the  darling 
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or  the  common  sailori.  8ach  wai  the  sterling  worth  that  hy  ei- 
crusted  in  an  unpromising  exterior,  and  hidden  from  the  wcnrld  by  t 
forbidding  and  taciturn  reserve. 

With  such  strong  sensibilities  and  solitary  pride  of  character, 
it  was  the  lot  of  Burrows  to  be  wounded  in  that  tender  part  where 
tl^e  feelings  of  officers  seem  most  assailable.  In  his  promotion  to 
a  lieutenancy  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  outranked 
by  junior  officers,  some  of  whom  he  had  commanded  in  the 
Tripolitan  war.  He  remonstrated  to  the  navy  department,  but 
without  redress.  On  Mr.  Hamilton's  going  into  office,  he  stated 
to  him  his  claims,  and,  impatient  of  the  slight  which  he  con- 
ceived he  had  suffered,  offered  to  resign  his  commission,  which, 
however,  was  not  accepted.  Whether  the  wrongs  of  whibh  he 
complained  were  real  or  imaginary,  they  preyed  deeply  on  his 
mind.  He  seemed  for  a  time  to  grow  careless  of  the  world  and 
of  himself;  withdrew  more  than  ever  from  society,  and  abandoned 
Iiimself  to  the  silent  broodings  of  a  wounded  spirit.  Perhaps  Aii 
morbid  sensibility  of  feeling  might  in  some  measure  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  infirmity  of  body,  his  health  having  been  broken  by 
continual  and  severe  duty  ;  but  it  belongs  to  a  saturnine  character, 
like  that  of  Burrows,  to  feel  deeply  and  sorely.  Men  of  gayer 
spirits  and  more  mercurial  temperament,  may  readily  shake  off 
vexation,  or  bustle  it  away  amid  the  amusements  and  occnpa* 
tions  of  the  world ;  but  Burrows  was  scanty  in  his  pleasures, 
liniited  in  his  resources,  single  in  his  ambition.  Naval  distinctioo 
was  the  object  of  all  his  hope  and  pride ;  it  was  the  only  light 
that  led  him  on  and  cheered  his  way,  and  whatever  intervened  left 
liim  in  darkness  and  dreariness  of  heart. 

Finding  his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  feeling  temporanr 
disgust  at  the  ser\'ice,  he  applied  for  a  furlough,  which,  with  some 
difficulty,  he  obtained.  He  then  entered  as  first  officer  on  board 
the  merchant  ship  Thomas  Penrose,  Capt.  Ansley,  and  sailed  on 
a  commercial  voyage  to  Canton.  On  his  return  passage  he  was 
captured  and  carried  into  Barbadoes,  but  permitted  to  come  home, 
on  parole.  Immediately  on  his  being  exchanged,  in  June,  181S, 
lie  was  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  the  brig  Enterprise,  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

This  appointment  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  and  spvits  mto 
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BuiTOWB,  and  to  change  his  whole  deportment.  His  proper  pride 
was  gratified  on  having  a  separate  command ;  he  no  longer  fek 
like  an  unimportant  individual,  but  that  he  had  rank  and  statioa 
to  support.  He  threw  off  a  great  deal  of  his  habitual  reserve, 
became  urbane  and  attentive;  and  those  who  had  lately  looked 
epon  him  as  a  mere  mtsanthrope,  were  deliglited  with  the  manly 
frankness  of  his  manners. 

On  the  first  of  September,  the  Enterprise  sailed  from  Port^ 
mouth  on  a  cruise.  On  the  fifth,  early  in  the  morning,  they  espied 
a  brig  in  shore  getting  under  way.     They  reconnoitred  her  for  a 
while  to  ascertain  her  character,  of  which  they  were  soon  informed 
by  her  hoisting  three  British  ensignj,  and  firing  a  shot  as  a  chal- 
lenge.    The  Enterprise  then  haled  upon  a  wind,  stood  out  of  the 
bay,  and  prepared  for  action.    A  calm  for  some  time  delayed  the 
encounter;  it  was  succeeded  by  a  breeze  from  the  S.  W.  which 
gave   our  vessel   the  weathergage.      After  manccuvring  for  a 
while  to  the  windward  in  order  to  try  her  sailing  with  the  enemy^ 
and  to  ascertain  his  force,  the  Enterprise,  about  3  P.  M.,  shortened 
sail,  hoisted  three  ensigns,  fired  a  gun,  tacked,  and  ran  down  with 
an  intention  to  bring  him  to  close  quarters.     When  wkhin  half 
pistol  shot  the  enemy  gave  three  cheers,  and  commenced  the  ac- 
tion with  his  starboard  broadside.     The  cheers  and  the  broadside 
were  returned  on  our  part,  and  the  action  became  general.  In  about 
five  minutes  after  the  battle  had  commenced,  the  gallant  Burrows 
received  a  musket  ball  in  his  body  and  fell ;  he  however  refused  te 
be  carried  below,  but  continued  on  deck  through  tiie  action.  The 
acti^'e  command  was  then  taken  by  Lieut.  M'Call,  who  conducted 
himself  with  great   skill  and  coolness.      The  enemy  was  out 
manoeuvred  and  cut  up:  his  maintopmast  and  topsail-yard  shot 
away ;  a  position  gained  on  his  starboard  bow,  and  a  raking  fire 
kept  up,  until  his  guns  were  silenced  and  he  cried  for  quarters^ 
flaying  that  as  his  coloui-s  were  nailed  to  the  mast  he  could  not  hale 
them  down.     The  prize  proved  to  be  his  Britannic  majesty's  brig 
Boxer  of  14  guns.     The  number  of  her  crew  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture and  dispute.     Sixty-four  prisoners  were  taken,  seventeen 
of  whom  were  wounded.     How  many  of  the  dead  were  thrown 
Vol.  II.  Kew  Serkff.  M 
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into  the  sea  during  the  action  it  is  impossible  to  say  i^  the  British 
return  only  four  as  killed  ;  courtesy  forbids  us  to  question  the  ve- 
racity of  an  officer  on  mere  presumption ;  but  it  is  ever  the  natu- 
ral wish  of  the  vanquished  to  depreciate  their  force ;  and,  in  tnitl^ 
ire  have  seen  with  regret  various  instances  of  disingenuousness  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  in  their  statements  of  our  naval  encounten. 
But  we  will  not  enter  into  disputes  of  this  kind.  It  is  enough  that 
the  enemy  entered  into  the  battle  with  a  bravado  at  the  mast  head, 
and  a  confidence  of  success ;  this  either  implied  a  consciousness  of 
his  own  force,  or  a  low  opinion  of  his  antagonist ;  in  either  case  he 
was  mistaken.  It  is  a  fruitless  task  to  vindicate  victories  against 
the  excuses  of  the  vanquished — sufficient  for  the  victor  is  the  joy 
of  his  triumph,  he  should  allow  the  enemy  the  consolation  of  ac- 
counting for  it. 

We  turn  gladly  from  such  an  idle  discussion  to  notice  the  last 
moments  of  the  worthy  Burrows.  There  needs  no  elaborate 
pencil  to  impart  pathos  and  grandeur  to  the  death  of  a  brave  man* 
The  simple  anecdotes  given  in  simple  terms  by  his  surviving  com- 
rades, present  more  striking  pictures,  tlian  could  be  wrought  up 
by  the  most  refined  attempts  of  art.  ^'  At  20  minutes  past  three 
p.  M."  s|iys  one  account,  *'  our  brave  commander  fell,  and  while 
lying  on  the  deck,  refusing  to  be  carried  below,  raised  his  head 
and  requested  that  the  flag  might  never  he  struck.**  In  this 
aitualion  he  remained  durin«j;  the  rest  of  the  engagement,  regard- 
less of  bodily  pain ;  regardless  of  the  life-blood  fast  ebbing  from 
his  wound;  watching  with  anxious  eye  the  vicissitudes  of  battle; 
cheering  his  men  by  his  voice,  i)Ut  animating  them  still  more  by  hit 
glorious  example.  \^' hen  the  swurd  of  the  vanquished  enemy  was 
presented  to  him,  we  are  told  that  he  clasped  his  hands  and  ex- 
claimed, '*I  am  satisfied,  I  die  contented!"  He  now  permitted 
himself  to  be  carried  below,  and  the  necessary  attentions  were  paid 
to  save  his  life,  or  alleviate  his  suficrings.  His  wound,  however,  was 

*  Id  a  letter  from  Csqitaiu  HuU  to  Commodore  Bninbrtdgc  he  describes  the  itate 
(^  t]ic  Boxer  when  brought  into  port :  and  (^scrvci,  "  We  find  it  impoiublc  to  get  at 
the  number  of  killed ;  no  papers  arc  found  tiy  which  we  can  a8cei*tain  it.  I  however 
tounCeil  ninety  hammocks  which  wci*c  in  her  netting  ^ith  beds  in  tlienia  beudei 
aevcnd  beds  witliouthamniocks;  and  slie  had  excellent  accommodations  for  all  her 
officers  below  in  staie-roemB,  so  thatl  have  no  doubt  that  die  had  oue  hundired  men 
en  bmrd.*' 
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beyond  the  power  of  surgery,  and  he  breathed  his  last  within  a 
few  hours  after  the  victory. 

The  commancier  of  the  Boxer,  Captain  Samuel  BIythe,  was 
killed  early  in  the  action  by  a  cannon  ball ;  had  he  lived  he  might 
have  defended  his  ship  more  desperately,  but  it  is  not  probable 
with  more  success*  He  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit; 
having  received  a  sword  from  government  for  his  good  conduct 
under  Sir  James  L.  Yeo,  in  the  capture  of  Cayenne.  He  wai 
also  one  of  the  pall-bearers  to  our  lamented  Lawrence,  when 
buried  at  Halifax.  It  was  his  fate  now  to  receive  like  courtesy 
at  4he  hands  of  his  enemy.  His  remains,  in  company  with  those 
ef  the  brave  Burrows,  were  brought  to  Portland,  where  thej* 
were  interred  with  military  honours.  It  was  a  striking  and 
affecting  sight,  to  behold  two  gallant  commanders,  who  had  lately 
been  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility  against  each  other,  descending 
into  one  quiet  grave,  there  to  mingle  their  dust  peacefully  to* 
gether. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease  Lieutenant  Burrows  was  but  in  bis 
twenty-ninth  year ;  a  most  untimely  death,  as  it  concerned  the 
interests  of  his  country,  and  the  fulness  of  his  own  renown.  Had 
he  BurviTed  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  great  professional  merits, 
beiqg  rendered  conspicuous  by  this  achievement,  would  have 
raised  him  to  importance,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those  rich  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  which,  chilled  by  neglect,  had  lain  almost  withering  in 
fhe  shade,  being  once  vivified  by  the  quickening  rays  of  public 
favour,  would  have  sprung  forth  in  full  luxuriance.  As  it  is,  his 
public  actions  will  live  on  the  proud  page  of  our  naval  history, 
and  his  private  worth  will  long  flourish  in  the  memory  of  his  inti- 
mates,  who  dwell  with  honest  warmth  on  the  eccentric  merits  of 
this  generous  and  truehearted  sailor.  For  himself  he  was  resigned 
to  bis  premature  fate :  life  seems  never  to  have  had  much  value 
in  his  eyes,  and  was  nothing  when  weighed  with  reputation.  He 
had  attamed  the  bright  object  of  his  wishes,  and  died  in  the  full 
fruition  of  the  warrior's  hope,  with  the  shouts  of  victory  still  sound* 
ing  in  his  ears, 
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INTERIf AL  STATE  OF  FRANCE. 
^From  tlie  Monthly  Magazine,  for  Aagust,  181 3.3 

It  is  upwards  of  ten  years  since  any  correct  account  of  tbe  in* 
temal  coDdilion  of  France  was  submitted  to  the  English  nation. 
The  works  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Miss  Plumptre,  are  doubt* 
less  exceptions  (o  this  observation ;  but  as  their  representations 
did  not  favour  the  prejudices  which  the  inventions  of  the  London 
sewspapei'S  had  succeeded  in  raising,  they  have  been  coiuiteracted 
by  the  greater  activity  and  reiterated  misstatements  of  these  news- 
papers. During  this  absence  of  all  genuine  information,  we  have 
therefore  conceived  that  we  should  perform  an  acceptable  service 
to  many  of  our  readers,  by  collecting  some  facts  from  an  English 
gentlen)an  n7to  has  recently  returned  to  London  after  a  residence 
rf  nearly  eleven  years  in  Paris.  We  believe  our  informant  to  be  t 
man  ot  strict  veracity,  or  ue  should  not  give  publicity  to  his  state- 
ments ;  at  the  same  time  they  must  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  we  consider  that  we  are  merely  fillins;  up,  by  means  acciden- 
tally presented  to  us,  an  hiatus  in  the  public  intelligence,  on  sub- 
jects which  merit  the  most  serious  attention. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  our  informant,  "  The  forces 
brought  togellier  and  raised  by  Napoleon,  alter  his  return  from 
Russia,  for  the  opening  of  the  northern  campaign  of  1813,  consist- 
ed of 

The  cohorts,  or  militia  who  volunteered         -  -         120,0(MI 

Picked  1 1  oops  from  Spain,  chieily  dismoimted  cavalry, 

transpoi  ted  in  wagons  -  •  -  *  60,000 

The  conscription  of  1 8 1 3  -  -  1 50,000 

ditto  for         1814         -  -  -  120,000 

The  reserve  of  seven  former  conscriptions  -  80,000 

Veterans  from  Italy,  under  Bertrand        -  -  28,000 

558,000 

The  half  of  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  before  the  first  of  May, 

fonning,  with  the  French  troops  then  in  Germany,  about  300,000. 

**  The  present  French  armies  and  forces  in  active  service  are 

Mtimated  as  follows : 
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In  liUf  alia  and  Silesia            -            •                -  250,00ft 
On  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Eckmuhl,  Belluno^and 

.    Yandamme                ...  50,000 

Under  Castiliogne,  at  Wurtabnrgh                   -  30,000 

Reserve  at  the  grand  depot  at  Mentz,  under  Vaknj  50,000 

Under  the  Viceroy  on  the  Adige            -                 -  40,000 

Under  Suchet,  and  in  Catalonia                  *  38,000 

Under  Jourdan,  in  or  near  Navarre        -                -  35,000 
Under  Foix,  &c.  in  Biscay                 -                             •       3,000 

In  Dantzic,  Rome,  Naples,  and  various  garrisons       •  50,000 

546,000 
In  reserve,  training,  and  in  different  parts  of  France  154,000 

Effective  French  army  •  -  *        700,000 

FRENCH  ALLIES* 

Contingents  of  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 

Rhine,  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria            -                 ->  60,000 

Danes  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  &c.                 -                -  20,000 

Spaniards  in  Catalonia,  &c.  &c.          -                  -^  5,000 

85,000 
The  Neapolitans  are  not  included,  because  a  lukewarmness  has 
arisen  between  Napoleon  and  Mtirat,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the 
former  to  make  the  latter  King  of  Poland,  and  then  to  unite  Naples 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

^  The  best  officers  in  the  French  service  in  the  public  estima- 
tion in  France  are,  1.  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  formerly 
of  the  Irish  brigade,  and  born  of  Irish  parents,  at  Douay,  a  man 
of  excellent  character  and  generally  beloved;  2.  Ney,  Prince  of 
the  M osqua,  a  native  of  Alsace,  an  officer  of  the  rarest  qualities, 
and  of  great  personal  bravery,  activity  and  coolness ;  3.  Beauhar* 
KOis,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  son  of  the  late  empress,  remarkable  for 
his  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  amiable  character;  4.  Oudikot, 
Duke  of  Regu;io,  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  French 
service;  5.  Suchet,  Diike  of  Albufera,  an  active  and  skilful  offi- 
cer; 6.  SouLT,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  chiefly  eminent  for  his  despe* 
rate  personal  courage ;  T.  Victor,  Duke  of  Belluno,  an  officer  of 
great  activity  an<l  ;;ood  moral  character. 

**  Berthieu,  Prince  of  Nenfchatel  and  Wagram,  eminent  for 
his  skill  in  managing  the  staflf  affairs  of  an  army ;  D'Avoust, 
Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  much  attached  to  Napoleon,  and  confldentiaily 
employed  by  him  on  difficult  services;  Jvnot,  Duke  of  Abrantes, 
a  man  of  great  bravery,  but  devoid  of  skill  as  a  general,  lately  sent 

Evemor  to  Venice,  owing  to  vark)us  military  blunders  i^ith  which 
has  been  charged ;  Augebeau^  Duke  of  Caatiliogne^  esteemed 
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a  valuable  officer;  Mabsena,  Prince  of  EJsaling,  lately  retired 
from  service  owing  to  the  loss  of  his  ^ight  and  other  infirmitieSy  but 
immensely  rich;  Mortier,  Duke  of  Treviso,  and  Mabmort, 
Duke  of  Ragusa,  owe  their  promotions  chiefly  to  their  personal  at- 
tachment to  Napoleon.  Jourdan  has  always  been  deemed  an 
unfortunate  commander,  and  was  induced  to  accompany  Joseph 
into  Spain,  from  a  long  subsisting  friendship  between  them. 

*^  The  famous  Barrerb  is  attached  to  the  police,  with  a  penrioB 
of  12,000  livres,  and  writes  the  political  articles  and  strictures 
which  appear  in  the  Moniteur.  Barrab,  the  ex-director,  lives 
on  his  estate  in  Burgimdy;  Carnot  lives  privately  in  JParii; 
Sibtes,  created  a  count  and  a  senator,  lives  in  much  splendour  io 
Paris. 

**  Political  parties  in  France  consist  chiefly  of  the  adherents  of 
government,  of  a  small  party  of  republicans,  and  a  stiU  smaller 
party  of  ancient  royalists.  The  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the 
Austrian  princess,  attached  the  whole  Bourbon  party  to  the  pre* 
sent  dynasty. 

*^  The  Ex-King  and  dueen  of  Spain,  with  her  Prince  of  Peace, 
and  two  of  the  junior  children,  reside  at  Rome.  Fbroiraivd  reposes 
himself  at  Valency,  near  Blois,  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  Prinoa 
of  Benevente ;  he  hunts  in  the  forest,  and  is  constantly  attended 
by  a  gens  d'arme ;  but  is  supposed  to  have  no  inclination  to  escapef 
or  take  on  himself  the  cares  of  government,  owing  to  ibe  Jbiblism 
de  son  esprit. 

**  No  paper  money  is  in  circulation  in  France.  Gold  and  sDver 
coin  exists  m  great  abundance  in  Napoleons,  and  double  Napoleoni 
of  gold  ;  and  in  the  cent  sols,  two  francs,  one  franc,  and  half  and 
quarter  franc  of  silver. 

"  Butcher's  meat  in  Paris  is  from  4d.  1-2.  to  5d«  per  pound  of 
20  ounces,  at  the  public  markets ;  bread  *2d. ;  cheese  7d. ;  butter 
Is.  3d.  (in  April;)  potatoes,  the  Engjlish  bushel,  4d.;  ordinary 
wine  6d.  per  bottle;  good  burgundy  8d. ;  ordinary  claret  10d»; 
and  good  claret  1  s.  9d.  In  the  provinces,  the  whole  are  30  per 
cent,  cheaper.  Colonial  produce  is  very  dear.  Loaf  sugar  6s.  per 
pound ;  moist  sugar  4s.  6d.  Coffee  4d.  per  ounce.  The  beet- 
root sugar  is  at  present  as  dear  as  West  India,  and  is  much  mixed 
with  the  latter  by  the  venders. 

"  The  direct  taxes  are  but  trifling,  amounting  altogether,  to 
householders,  to  not  more  than  5  or  6  per  cent,  on  the  rental  of 
their  houses.  The  revenue  is  chiefly  raised  by  duties  on  imports 
and  exports,  and  imposts  on  staple  manufactures,  and  a  land  tax  of 
about  5i\,  in  the  pound. 

'*  The  roads  arc  in  Gne  condition.     Of  private  buildings  there 
are  few  new  ones.     Trade  in  general  is  dead,  and  agriculture  is 
not  jEburishmg.    Travelling  is  secure,  and  robbers  litUe  lic»urd  of. 
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rhere  are  no  public  executions,  except  for  murder  and  coining* 
rhe  legal  prisons  are  almost  empty ;  but  the  state  prisons  are 
generally  full. 

*^  The  Code  Napoleon  is  acted  upon  in  all  the  courts  of  lair 
in  France  and  its  dependencies ;  and  it  is  generally  adopted  in 
the  principalities  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  much 
Bipproved  of  by  the  people  of  France. 

"  The  rage  for  dress,  and  luxury  in  general,  is  at  the  highest 
pitch  in  Paris.  The  Napoleon  nobilily,  now  become  very  nume- 
rous, keep  splendid  equipages  and  great  retinues  of  servants,  ex« 
ceeding  any  thing  known  in  England,  with  very  sumptuous  tables. 
The  Prince  of  Benevente ;  Clarke,  Duke  of  Feltre ;  Maret,  Duke 
of  Bassano ;  Cambaceres,  Prince  of  Parma ;  Savary,  Duke  of  B4>- 
vigo ;  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl ;  Fouchet,  Duke  of  Otranto ;  and 
Augereau,  Duke  of  Castilragne,  are  supposed  to  enjoy  from  60 
to  100,000{.  sterling  per  annum;  and  keep  splendid  palaces, 
showy  carriages  drawn  by  four  and  six  horses,  and  retinues  of 
twenty  or  thirty  livery  servants,  there  being  in  France  neither 
assessed  taxes  nor  property  tax. 

**  The  theatres  are  as  much  attended  as  ever ;  but  the  churches 
are  neglected,  though  service  is  regularly  performed  in  them,  and 
their  ministers  well  paid  by  the  government.  All  sects  are  tole* 
tated  and  protected  ;  the  protestant  and  sectarian  ministers  having 
pensions  from  the  government  like  those  of  the  catholics. 

**  Napoleon  appears  in  public  unprotected ;  he  often  walks  and 
rides  in  and  about  Paris  with  only  one  or  two  attendants;  and  in- 
dicates no  personal  fear  in  his  constant  visits  at  the  theatres  and 
other  public  places.  He  sleeps  but  six  hours;  eats  freely, 
and  sits  at  dinner  only  half  an  hour,  drinking  but  half  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Notwithstanding  his  incessant  avocations  6f  business,  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
gallantry,  and  is  reported  to  have  a  numerous  progeny  by  various 
favourites.  All  petitioners  have  easy  access  to  him  at  the  reviews, 
and  at  the  hunts,  and  regularly  receive  his  answers  to  their  peti« 
tions,  through  the  ministers.  The  reserve  and  gravity  of  his  cha- 
racter render  him  no  particular  favourite  of  the  French  people ; 
Jet  his  merit  in  restoring  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  revolution, 
is  methods  of  conciliating  all  parties,  and  the  splendour  of  his  cha« 
racter  and  achievements,  attach  and  reconcile  all  the  considerate, 
ambitious,  and  military  part  of  the  people  to  his  government.  No 
nan  speaks  of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  actors  in  it,  without  hor- 
ror ;  and  no  one  thinks  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Bonaparte  may 
Bot  be  generally  beloved,  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  hated,  and 
lie  ia  never  despised.  The  reigning  empress  is  little  esteemed, 
and  in  matters  of  religion  is  supposed  to  be  very  bigoted.  She  is 
mack  attached  to  her  buabaad,  whom  she  always  €aUa  ^num 
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Amour.**  The  King  of  Rome  is  a  healthy  Ghiidy  and  veryBiBl 
bis  father.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  Napoleon,  it  is  ^eneraB/ 
supposed  in  France  that  the  regency  will  be  readily  and  quietij 
cstaolished. 

**The  people  always  speak  with  deep  concern  of  the  pnh 
fracted  duration  of  the  English  war,  which  they  consider  as  a 
effect  of  those  malignant  coalitions  that  for  twenty-four  years  han 
been  raised  against  their  revolution  and  government ;  and  thej 
pant  for  the  return  of  peace>  it  may  perhaps  be  said)  as  anxious!/ 
as  do  many  sensible  people  in  England. 

**  Nothwithstanding  the  extreme  delicacy  of  describing  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  hostile  nations  to  each  other,  it  may 
perhaps  be  usefully  stated,  that  as  the  intelligent  portion  of  tlie 
French  people  draw  their  inferences  from  the  exlraordinm 
message  of  March,  1803,  from  the  documents  connected  wUl 
Lord  Whitworth's  negotiations  about  Malta^  and  from  the  faihiro 
of  the  numerous  overtures  for  peace  made  by  Napoleon,  they 
consider  the  war  as  wholly  unavoidable,  and  as  purely  defcv- 
siVB  on  the  part  of  France.     Besides,  they  'Generally  speak  d 
mil  the  recent  wars  merely  as  continuations  of  the  revolutionaiy 
war,  aud  as  excited  and  persevered  in  by  the  same  jealous  and 
Hcrimonious  spirit  against  the  prosperity  and  internal  government 
of  France,  which  animated  the  combined  despots  from  1 790  to 
1800 ;  and  they  number  all  the  new  leagues  anci  coalitions  against 
France  in  a  series  beginning  from  that  of  1790  till  that  of  181:2. 
They  reckon  tliat  they  are  now  contending  against  the  sixth  of 
these  coalitions;  every  former  one  of  which  has  terminated  by 
discomfiture,  and  by  the  niin  of  some  of  the  parties ;  aud  at 
every  coalition  ends  in  the  further  aggrandizement  of  France,  and 
in  diminished  means  of  the  coalesced  powers,  little  anxiety  is  felt 
in  France  about  the  issue  of  any  of  them.     Indeed,  many  French 
preachers  maintain  in  the  pulpils  of  Paris,  that  the  Almighty,  for 
purposes  measured  by  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  has  hardened  the 
hearts  of  the  rulers  of  nations,  as  he  hardened  that  of  Pharaoh* 
and  that  France  is  but  an  instrument  of  Providence  in  the  modem 
devastations  of  Europe. 

**  There  are  eight  newspapers  in  Paris ;  the  Moniteur,  the 
Journal  de  I'Empire,  the  Journal  de  France,  the  Publiciste,  the 
Gazette  de  France,  the  Journal  de  Sante,  the  Journal  de  Paris, 
and  the  Gazette  du  Soir.  The  two  first  have  the  greatest  circu- 
lation ;  and  the  whole  are  the  avowed^  not  as  in  some  countries 
the  covert y  property  of  the  government. 

**  English  newspapers  are  not  read  or  seen  except  by  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  their  extravagant  contents  and  opinions  are  wholly 
imknown  to  the  people  of  Paris  and  France.  Till  our  informant 
landed  in  England  he  had  no  idea,  except  from  the  occasional  ro- 
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plies  to  ffaem  in  the  MoniteuVf  of  the  tone  and  language  of  the 
'finglish  newspapers  relative  to  the  French  government.  The 
Medicat  and  Physical  Journal,  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal, 
the  Monthly  Magazine,  Tilioch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  and 
the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  may  be  occasionally  seen  on 
the  tables  of  the  Imperial  Institute. 

*^  The  English  prisoners  residing  at  large  in  Paris  do  not  ex* 
ceed  fifty ;  but  the  numerous  resident  English  housekeepers  still 
reside  there  undisturbed.  Miss  Williams  has  left  Pans  for  the 
south  of  France.  Lady  Y.  lives  in  retirement,  engaged  in  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  suffering  much  from  ill  health. 
Dr.  Watson,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Fletcher,  is  dead.  Mr. 
JoHir  Parry,  formerly  of  the  CWrter,  lives  in  much  domestic 
comfort  near  the  Palais  Royale.  CouiNt  Rumford  enjoys  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  French  government. 

•*  The  grounds  of  military  promotion  in  the  French  army  are, 
previous  education  in  the  military  school,  and  actual  service ;  the 
gradations  rising  regularly  from  the  common  soldier  to  the  marshal, 
according  to  bravery  and  merit.  A  lieutenant's  pay  is  40/.,  a 
captain's  80/.,  lieutenant-colonel's  125i.,  colonel's  250{.,  and  a 
marshal's  3,000/. ;  dukes  have  8,000/.  per  annum  annexed  to  the 
dukedom,  counts  1,250/.,  barons  500/.,  and  a  chevalier  125(.£per 
annum.  In  France  100/.  goes  in  living  generally  as  far  as  about 
400/.  in  England. 

"  The  Imperial  Institute  is  greatly  respected,  and  all  the  literary 
establishments  are  much  attended ;  science  in  general  being  much 
honoured  by  the  people  and  government.  The  French  painters, 
sculptors  and  engravers  have  arrived  at  the  highest  perfection. 
The  chief  painters  are  David,  Gros,  and  Garat.  Canova 
resides  at  Rome,  but  the  public  buildhigs  at  Paris  abound  in  his 
works.  BoiLDEAU  and  Dealer ac  are  the  favourite  composers 
for  the  theatres. 

'*  The  ornaments  added  to  the  old  facade  of  the  Louvre,  have 
been  finished  in  the  first  style  of  elegance ;  and  the  new  wing, 
completing  the  quadrangle,  is  in  great  forwardness.  The  size  of 
the  whole  building  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
hundred  thousand  men  may  be  reviewed  in  the  square ! 

**  Versailles  is  undergoing  a  general  repair,  and  is  intended  for 
Ihe  future  country  residence  of  the  imperial  court.  The  present 
country  palaces  are  St-  Cloud,  Fontainbleau  and  Compeigne ;  the 
town  palaces  are  the  Thuillerics  and  the  Elisees  Bourbon." 
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ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  WELCH  COLONY  IN  AMERICA* 

[From  the  Universal  Magazine.] 

Mr.  Editor^ 

I  RECOLLECT  Seeing,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  Magazines, 
a  pretty  long  account  of  a  nation  of  White  Indians  fouaci  in  the 
interior  of  America^  there  called  the  Padoucki  nation,  and  who 
were  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  Wales  during  the  Saxon 
wars,  under  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Madoc,  some  cen(uries4)rior 
to  the  discovery  of  that  continent  by  Columbus*  The  story  was 
said  to  have  been  published  in  Germany,  and  several  particuian 
with  regard  to  it  were  detailed,  which  I  do  not  now  fully  recollect 
The  travels  of  the  American  Captains,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  from 
Louisiana,  lately  published,  seem  very  much  to  corroborate  this 
account^  who  designate  them  by  the  name  of  the  Pouka  natioii, 
and  they  expressly  mention  the  White  Hunters:  and  Mr.  Mac* 
kenzie  calls  them  the  Paducas,.  or  rather  the  Paduca  nation,  the 
final  s  being  intended  only  as  the  plural.  What  seems  to  me  te 
confirm  the  probability  of  their  being  the  descendants  of  a  colony 
who  migrated  there  under  Prince  Madoc,  is  the  very  name  they 
bear — Padoucki,  i.  e.  Madoncke,  or  rather  Madouckwir,  that  is, 
Madock  men,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  name  by  which  they 
designate  themselves,  the  substitution  of  the  P  instead  of  M  being 
nothing  more  than  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  their  neighbours, 
as  is  the  name  Pouka  and  Padouca  under  which  Lewis  and  Mac- 
kenzie mention  them.  I  believe  there  is  still  an  account  in  the 
Welsh  Chronology  of  the  time  of  this  migration  under  Prince 
Madoc,  and  of  the  place  from  whence  tliey  sailed.  That  they 
landed  on  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  is  very  probable.  Dampier 
makes  mention  of  a  regular  fort,  built  in  the  European  style, 
which  he  observed  on  that  coast ;  and,  as  it  is  said  that  Madoc 
made  two  voyages,  is  it  not  probable  that  this  fort  was  built  by 
him  to  defend  this  small  colony  from  the  fury  of  the  natives, 
while  he  returned  to  M  ales  for  more  of  his  countrymen,  and  that 
when. they  had  strengthened  themselves  by  numbers,  they  pro- 
ceeded forward,  taking  the  Missouri  branch  of  that  great  river,  to 
the  very  spot  where  they  now  inhabit.  It  is  astonishing  to  me 
that  no  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  ascertain  this  fact.  If  there 
were  a  society  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  African  Society,  1  make 
no  doubt  but  that  there  might  be  enterprising  young  men  found 
in  the  principality,  well  versed  in  the  Webh  language,  and  suffi- 
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ciendy  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking,  who,  if  encouragement 
were  held  out  to  them,  would  undertake  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  perhaps  not  inferior  to  that  of  Park.  It  appears  bj  Cant. 
Liewis's  account  that  the  fur  trade  with  these  people  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Canada.  If,  therefore,  a  direct  mission  through  the 
saTage  parts  of  America  should  be  deemed  too  hazardous,  there 
are  merchants  resident  in  London,  who  are  concerned  in  this 
trade,  and  who  might  be  easily  prevailed  upon  to  employ  a  few^ 
intelligent  young  men,  well  versed  in  the  language  and  history  of 
Wales,  and  station  them  at  the  source  of  this  traffic.  Such  an 
appointment,  if  it  could  lead  to  an  intercourse  with  the  JVhite 
Munters^  would  not  be  without  ils  use.  The  fact  with  regard  to 
their  migration  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  fully  ascertained.  It 
iNTOuld  likewise  be  ascertained  whether  the  language  is  still  intelli- 
gible to  the  natives  of  the  parent  country,  or  whether  it  is  be* 
come  to  a  certain  degree  unintelligible  by  an  admixture  with  the 
jargon  of  their  neighbours.  If  the  former  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  an  intercourse  of  the  firmest  kind  by  means  of  this  nation.' 
4^itt/  might  be  established  in  the  very  centre  of  the  American 
continent,  and  not  only  secure  to  us  the  fur  trade  in  particular. 
f>ut  perhaps  might  be  attended  with  some  further  advantages ;  ana 
ft  would  also  be  curious  to  know  something  of  the  manners,  reli- 
gious notions,  traditions,  the  simple  arts  and  sciences  still  retained 
by  a  people  so  long  secluded  from  their  parent  state. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  substitution  of  the  P  for  the  M  in 
the  name  of  this  people  must  have  arisen  from  the  corrupt  pro- 
nwiciaiion  of  their  neighbours.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
most  foreign  nations.  A  singular  instance  of  this  may  be  given, 
which,  I  believe,  has  not  been  attended  to  by  our  historians,  in  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  well  known  that  the  natives,  then  in  a  state  of  nature, 
scarified  and  painted  their  bodies  in  different  colours,  and  with 
different  figures,  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  render  themselves 
more  terrific  to  their  enemies ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  pec^u- 
liarity  and  general  custom  amongst  them,  they  denominated  them- 
selves Brithon,  i.  e.  painted  men.  This  is  the  name  by  which 
they  designated  themselves  to  the  Romans  upon  theu:  landing 
amongst  them;  but  they  not  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
\word,  and,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  imitating  tlieir  pronunciaiionf 
called  them  Britannes,  or  rather  Britanne,  for  I  do  not  believe  the 
M  final  was  pronounced  in  the  Latin  by  the  Romans  while  it  was  a 
living  language ;  and  if  this  supposition  be  allowed,  of  which  more 
hereafter,  then  Britanne  for  Brithouie,  or  Brithonwir,  conies  very 
nearly  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  natives.  By  what  general  name 
the  inhabitants  called  their  country  is  not  now  known ;  but  the 
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Romans,  finding  the  people  to  designate  themselves  BritlioD,  de- 
termined to  call  their  country  Britannia ;  but  no  such  name  could 
have  been  given  it  by  the  inhabitants,  for  there  can  be  no  analogy 
between  painted  nun  and  a  painted  country,  such  a  name  imply- 
ing an  absurdity.  Things  painted  or  striped  with  different  colouif 
are  at  this  time  cailed,  by  the  Welsh,  Brithon.  Black  cattk 
having  any  slips  of  white  upon  them,  are  still  called  Da  Brithon; 
and  Brith,  in  the  singular,  signilles  any  spotted  or  striped  thing. 
Those  Britons  who  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke  left  off  the  cus- 
tom of  painting  themselves,  and  conformed  to  the  manners  of  their 
conquerors ;  but  those  who  still  resisted  their  power  retained  that 
ancient  custom,  and  were  afterwards,  on  that  account,  denominated 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  their  own  lai^uage^  Pictt^  i.  e. 
painted  men — not  Brithon,  their  own  ancient  name;  and  these 
Picts,  or  the  ancient  Britlion,  were  the  inveterate  enemies  both  of 
their  civilized  countrymen  who  had  given  up  that  custom^  and  (jS 
the  Romans. 

Give  me  leave,  Mr.  Editor,  to  make  one  more  observation.    I 
have  here  observed  that  I  do  not  believe  the  8  final  in  the  Latm, 
and  some  other  final  letters,  were  pronounced  by  the  Romans 
while  a  living  language.     I  found  my  supposition  npon  this  cir> 
cumstance.     The  Romans  were  masters  of  this  island  for  some 
centuries,  and,  consequently,  their  language  was  become  not  only 
familiar  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  several  words  of  it  were 
adopted  and  interwoven  with  the  British,  and  are  still  retained  in 
ity  and  I  make  no  doubt,  in  the  very  same  pronunciaiiofn^  or  very 
nearly  so,  in  which  it  was  spoken,  although  at  this  time  the  ortho- 
graphy, as  will  happen  with  all  languages,  may  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent :  and  I  am  the  more  confident  of  this,  as  the  Welsh  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  this  day  the  least  contaminated  with  foreign  admix- 
tures of  any  language  in  Europe.     I  will  instance  a  few  of  them, 
agreeing  in  pronunciation,  and  differing  only  in  orthography,  re- 
marking first  o^  all,  that  the  pronunciation  is  what  ought  to  be 
chiefly  attended  to,  not  the  orthography ;  for  the  latter  will  vary 
in  all  languages,  and  the  alphabet  of  the  VVelsh  in  particular,  being 
composed  more  of  complete,  or  rather  syllabic,  than  of  simple 
sounds.     The  word  Deus,  God,  bears  the  same  signification  in 
both  languages,  but  is  pronounced  by  the  Welsh  without  the  s 
final,  Deu,  or  according  to  their  orthography,  Duw ;  and  let  it  be 
remarked,  that  the  same  pronunciation  in  the  French  (the  word 
being  also  retained  in  that  language)  is  a  strong  corroborative  proof 
of  its  bemg  so  pronounced  by  the  Romans  themselves.  The  word 
Taurus,  a  bull,  is  adopted  by  the  Welsh  from  the  Latin,  and  is 
pronounced,  leaving  out  the  final  8,  Tarn,  or  rather  Taroo,  the  a 
ID  tl^e  Welsh  souu^g  as  au  in  the  Latin.    Whether  the  final  a 
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s  pronounced,  I  am  not  confident ;  but  Fenestra,  a  window,  in 
[I  pronounced  by  the  Welsh,  Fenestur  in  the  singular,  and  Fe- 
stri,  or  rather  Fenestre,  in  the  plural,  and  indeed  all  the  plurals 
ding  in  es  in  the  Latin,  are  invariablj  pronounced  in  the  British 
i  or  e,  without  the  8.  In  the  word  ovunij  an  egg,  the  m  seems 
be  left  out  by  the  Welsh,  and  is  pronounced  as  oi^  or  rather 
ti  in  the  singular,  and  as  oie  or  owie  in  the  plural.  What  sound 
3  letter  v  in  this  word  had  in  the  Latin  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  it 
not  retained  in  the  Welsh,  possibly  somewhat  like  the  tu  as  pro- 
unced  for  the  v  by  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  some  parts  of 
3nt  in  the  words  veal  and  vinegar. 

Let  it  also  be  observed  that  the  pronunciation  of  several  Latin 
irds  still  retained  in  the  Spanish  language,  as  quoted  by  the 
3V.  Mr.  Townsend  in  the  Univ.  Mag.  for  Oct.  1 809,  who,  bow- 
er, does  not  advert  to  this  circumstance,  as  a  further  corrobora- 
e  proof  of  what  I  have  here  advanced ;  as  toro  for  tauruSy  the 
onunciation  of  both,  leaving  out  the  «,  being  extremely  similar ; 
o,  which  perhaps  ought  to  have  been  written  arUy  for  aurUm; — 
ye  for  ttirpis  ; — poco  {ovpaucus  ; — mudo  for  mutus — and  several 
ler  words  which  he  quotes  from  that  language  agreeing  exceed* 
;ly  near  in  pronunciation  on  leaving  out  the  finals. 
Many  more  words  might  be  selected  from  the  Welsh  by  those 
lo  understand  that  language,  which  might  be  corroborated  in 
eir  pronunciation  by  words  of  the  same  import  both  in  the  French 
d  Spanish,  all  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin.  I  am  not 
nversant  in  the  language,  or  its  orthography^  and,  consequently, 
y  observations  must  be  very  limited ;  but  if  gentlemen  who  have 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  were  to  pay  attention  to  this 
xumstance,  which  might  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  assistance 
a  Welsh  dictionary,  it  would  be  at  least  a  pleasing,  if  not  an 
itructive  amusement. 

Havingi  Mr.  Editor,  made  these  observations,  I  leave  them  to 
»ur  consideration,  and  if  upon  perusal  you  shalV  think  them 
serving  a  place  in  your  miscellany,  so  as  to  call  fo^th  atteution^r 
)U  may  insert  them ;  but  if  not,  let  them  be  suppressed,  and 
mmitted  to  the  flames. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tour  constant  reader, 
June  2%  1813.  D.  7. 
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DfiLLON'S  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  INQUISITION  AT  GOA. 

[From  the  Literary  Panorama.] 

We  conclude  the  penisal  of  this  book  with  mingled  sensalioDS 
of  horror  and  joj ! — Horror,  that  the  solemn  and  merciful  name  of 
Christ  should  be  associated  with  the  proceedings  of  a  tribunal  so 
inhuman ;  and  joy,  that  at  length  the  inquisition  is  suppressed  in 
Spain,  the  strong  hold  of  its  authority,  and  is,  by  treaty  with  Bri- 
tain, prohibited  from  accompanying  the  court  of  Portugal  to 
the  Brazils,  the  country  in  which  that  court  is  at  present  held. 
We  repeat  the  information,  that  the  Spanish  Cortes  have  voted 
the  abolition  of  this  odious  establishment.  Henceforward  we 
anticipate,  with  the  privilege  of  religious  freedom,  a  rapid  pn^ 
gress  of  knowledge,  wealth,  commerce,  and  whatever  depends 
on  exertion  of  talent  and  ingenuity.  Spain  will  rise  to  real 
grandeur ;  and  having  been  the  first  scene  of  eflectual  resistance 
to  the  inroads  of  an  insidious  and  barbarous  enemy,  that  country 
will,  we  trust,  vindicate  its  claims  to  liberty,  public  and  private, 
personal  and  mental,  civil  and  religious.  The  Spanish  miod 
will  display  itself  in  proofs  of  energy,  equally  strikiiig  and  pa* 
triotic,  equally  admirable  and  beneficial.  The  natives  wiO 
value  Spain,  because  of  the  enjoyments  it  atfords  them;  and 
the  memory  of  their  triumph  over  the  myrmidons  of  a  sangqi^ 
nary  tyrant  will  be  coupled  with  that  of  a  much  greater  triumph 
over  a  still  more  sanguinary  in^ttifution — the  holy  office. 

The  holy  office  is  no  more — in  Spain!  May  the  days  be 
Ehort  in  which  its  existence  debases  any  part  of  the  world! 
May  Portugal  soon  know  it  only  by  remembrance :  and  (he  colo* 
nies  of  those  countries  be  acquainted  with  it  only  as  with  a 
Itdoody  scourge,  formerly  their  terror  and  misery. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  not  long  ago,  visited  Goa,  and  becoming  some- 
what intimate  with  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  holy  tribunal,  be 
ventured  to  obtain  information  on  the  subject,  while  he  also  com- 
municated some  to  the  inquisitor.  The  means  by  which  he  com- 
municated information  were  derived  from  Dellon's  Account  of 
the  Inquisition.  This  he  furnished  the  inquisitor  for  his  perusal;  .■ 
and  the  acknowledgments  of  that  officer,  to  the  correctness  ^oC 
the  account,  has  fixed  the  character  of  the  work  for  authenti^i||'«  > 
It  was  always  esteemed  a  genuine  work,  and  what  it  assumed  to 
be.  It  has  been  appealed  to  as  such  by  well  instructed  writers 
on  the  subject ;  nevertheless,  this  new  testimony  to  its  veracity 
has  revived  its  reputation,  and  tiiis  edition  of  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
sequences. 
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Dellon  was,  by  birth,  a 'Frenchman:  he  travelled  into  India, 
bere  (at  Daniaun,  a  Portuguese  colony)  he  settled  for  a  time, 
^ith  the  usual  libertinage  of  his  nation,  and  heedless  gaktS  de 
jiiTf  in  matters  of  gallantry,  he  made  himself  enemies ;  his  dan- 
T  was  converted  into  distress,  by  his  garrulity  and  speculative 
scussions: — insomuch,  that  his  real  meaning,  or  his  no-meaning, 
[brded  evidence  sufficiently  presumptive  against  him  to  enable 
s  enemies  to  accuse  him  of  heresy.  Such  an  accusation  at  Goa 
IB  equivalent  to  a  long  imprisonment,  to  repeated  examinations, 
tortures  of  different  degrees  of  severity,  to  condemnation,  and 
the  horrors  of  an  auto  da  fS^  or  public  execution  by  burning, 
appears  that  when  first  committed  to  prison  at  Damaun,  he  was 
>t  deprived  of  all  intercourse  with  friends.  He  received  sup- 
ies,  without  interruption,  from  a  benevolent  lady.  He  had  pre* 
onsly  accused  himself  to  the  commissary,  and  professed  con- 
ition  for  his  crimes,  in  hopes  of  avoiding  the  consequences ;  he 
ceived  admonition,  and  considered  himself  as  absolved.  Being 
moved  to  Goa,  he  doe»  not  charge  the  holy  office  with  neglect- 
g  its  prisoners,  by  starving  them,  or  otherwise  misusing  them. 
!e  details  the  particulars  of  his  repeated  examinations ;  the  ex- 
emes  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  his  suffisrings,  and  his  attempts 
;ainst  his  own  life.  He  reports  the  extreme  ignorance  of  his 
dges,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  bible,  but  to 
lose  promulgated  by  the  council  of  Trent.  He  states  bis  con- 
mmation  to  the  flames ;  with  the  commutation  of  his  sentence  to 
^th  for  that  of  a  long  destination  to  the  galleys.  The  perform- 
ice  of  the  auto  dafS^  with  its  sanguinary  rites,  is  described ;  not 
nitting  four  chests  of  bones  of  deceased  persons,  who  had  been 
ied  after  their  decease,  and  condemned  to  the  flames,  in  order 
at  the  holy  office  might  seize  their  property.  At  length,  this 
ifferer  was  sent  to  Europe ; — he  worked  some  time  as  a  galley- 
ave  at  Lisbon ;  but  was  released  before  the  full  period  of  his 
ntence  expired,  and  returned  to  France  by  the  very  first  vessel 
cat  left  the  port  for  that  country.  To  this  history  are  added 
hers  of  his  fellow  prisoners ;  and  in  an  Appendix  is  given  an 
:count  of  the  escape  of  Mr.  Archibald  Bower — (who  wrote  the 
story  of  the  popes) — he  was  an  inquisitor  at  Macerata,  iii 
aly,  as  narrated  by  himself  to  a  lady,  from  a  copy  of  whose 
iDUtes  the  translation  was  made ;  but  the  editor  observes,  in  hi» 
leface,  *^  To  pretend  to  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  relation 
Dold  be  too  perilous  an  undertaking,  in  defiance  of  the  generally 
ceived  opinion  of  the  naiTator's  character."  This  honest  coo- 
ssion  mars  an  interesting  tale. 

From  this  abridged  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  our 
aders  will  judge  on  its  interest;  they  will  assuredly  congratu- 
te  the  world  on  t\eTy  blow  struck  at  the  holy  inquisition.—' 
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They  will  do  more  :^~tfaey  will  perceive  the  horrid  Consequences 
of  attempting  to  domineer  over  conscience ;  of  committing  civil 
power  to  sacerdotal  hands;  of  establishing  secret  tribunals  at 
which  no  witnesses  appear,  nor  is  any  mode  of  confrontation  of  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  allowed.  The  silence  of  the  inquisition) 
the  oaths  of  secrecy  administered  to  all  who  quit  the  prisons  of  the 
office^  are  striking  proofs  of  conscious  tyranny. 


KING  TAMAHAMA. 
(^From  TambuU'i  Voyage  round  the  Worid.} 

Soo2f  after  our  arrival  at  Owhyhee,  we  received  a  visit  from 
our  countryman,  Mr.  Young,  who  had  resided  there  for  four- 
teen years  past ;  from  whom  we  had  a  confirmation  of  particulars 
respecting  Tamahama,  communicated  to  us  at  Whahoo,  and  of 
his  erecting  a  royal  residence  at  Mowie,  and,  above  all,  of  his 
fixed  determination  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  two  other  islands 
of  Attowahie  and  Onehow. 

His  palace  is  built,  after  the  European  style,  of  brick,  and 
glazed  windows,  and  defended  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns*  lie  has 
European  and  American  artificers  about  him  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. Indeed  his  own  subjects,  from  their  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  have  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  have  thus  enabled  him  to  increase  his  navy, 
a  very  favourite  object  with  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very 
few  years  he  will  erect  amongst  these  islands  a  power  very  far 
from  despicable. 

The  circumstances  of  this  enterprising  chief  were  greatly 
changed  since  the  visit  of  Captain  Vancouvre,  to  whom,  as  to  thtt 
servant  and  representative  of  the  King  of  Qreat  Britain,  with  much 
formality  and  ceremony,  he  had  made  a  conveyance,  of  the  sove- 
rcignty  of  Owhyhee,  in  the  hopes  of  being  thus  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  his  authority,  and  supplied  witli  the  means  of  resist* 
ing  his  enemies. 

His  dominion  seems  now  to  be  completely  established.  He  is 
not  only  a  great  warrior  and  politician,  but  a  very  acute  trader, 
and  a  match  for  any  European  in  driving  a  bargain.  He  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  different  weights  and  measures,  and  the  value 
which  all'articles  ought  to  bear  in  exchange  with  each  other ;  and 
is  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  those  who 
apply  to  him  or  his  people  for  supplies. 

His  subjects  have  already  made  considerable  progress  in  civili- 
zation; but  are  held  in  the.  most  Bbject  submiasbn,  as  Tamahama 
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is  inflexible  in  punishing  all  olTences  which  seem  to  counteract  his 
supreme  command. 

It  was  only  in  1794  that  Captain  Vancouvre  laid  down  tho 
keel  of  Tamahama's  first  vessel,  or  rather  craft ;  but  bo  assidu- 
ously  has  he  applied  himself  to  effect  his  grand  and  favourite 
object,  the  establishment  of  a  naval  force,  that  at  the  period  of 
our  arrival  he  had  upwards  of  twenty  vessels  of  different  sizes, 
from  twenty-five  to  seventy  tons :  some  of  them  were  even  coppei^ 
bottomed. 

lie  was,  however,  at  this  time  much  in  want  of  naval  stores; 
and,  to  have  Jiis  navy  quickly  placed  on  a  respectable  footing, 
would  pay  well  for  them.  Ife  has  also  between  two  and  three 
hundred  body-gnards  to  attend  him,  independently  of  the  number 
of  chiefs  who  are  requued  to  accompany  him  on  all  his  journeys 
and  expeditions. 

In  viewing  this  man,  my  imagination  suggested  to  me,  that  I 
beheld,  in  its  first  progress,  one  of  those  extraordinary  natures 
which,  under  other  circumstances  of  fortune  and  situation,  would 
have  ripened  into  the  future  hero,  and  caused  tlie  world  to  resound 
irith  his  fcafs  of  glory.  What  other  was  Pliilip  of  Macedou,  as 
pictured  by  the  Grecian  historians ! — a  man  who  overcame  every 
disadvantage  of  slight  resources  and  powerful  rivals,  and  extended 
the  narrow  sovereignly  of  ftlacedon  into  the  universal  monarchy 
of  Greece  and  the  known  world. 

Tamahama's  ardent  desire  to  ol)tain  a  ship  from  Captain  Van<- 
couvre  was,  in  all  probability,  first  excited  by  the  suggestions  of 
Young  and  his  countryman  Davis ;  but  such  was  the  eflect  of  this 
undertaking,  that  Tamahama  became  inuncdiately  more  sparing  of 
his  visits  on  board  the  Discovery,  his  time  being  now  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  attending  to  the  carpenters  at  work  on  this  new  man  of 
war»  which,  when  rinished,  was  named  the  Britannia,  ^his  was  the 
beginning  of  Tamahama's  navy ;  and,  from  his  own  observations, 
with  tlic  assifitance  of  Messrs.  Young,  Davis,  &c.  he  Jjfs  laboured 
inflexibly  in  improving  his  marine  force,  which  he  has  now  brought 
to  a  respectable  slate;  securing  to  him  not  only  a  decided  superi- 
ority over  the  frail  canoes  of  his  neighbours,  but  tlie  means  of 
transpprtiiig  his  warriors  to  distant  parts.  Some  of  his  vessels 
are  employed  as  transjxorls  in  carrying  provisions  from  one  island 
to  another,  to  supply  Jiis  warriors ;  whilst  the  largest  are  used  as 
men  of  war,  and  are  occasionally  mounted  witJi  a  few  light  guns. 
No  one  better  understands  his  interest  than  this  ambitious  chief; 
no  one  better  knows  how  to  improve  an  original  idea.  The  favours 
of  Vancouvre,  and  his  other  European  benefactors,  would  have 
been  tln*own  away  on  any  other  savage ;  but  Tamahama  pos- 
sesses a  genius  above  his  situation. 

His  body-guards,  who  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as 
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(nciplined  troops,  go  on  diif 7  not  unfrequently  with  the 
fife,  and  relieve  each  other  as  in  Europe,  calling  out  "all 


regularly  dnci 

drum  and  fife,  .    . 

is  wqll,"  a*  every  half  hour,  as  on  board  of  ship.     Their  uniform 

at  this  time  was  simply  a  blue  great  coat  with  yellow  facings. 


rOBEIGX  TRADE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

(From  thb  same.) 

The  Sandwicli  Islanders,  in  the  terrifories  of  Tamahania,  fre- 
quently make  voyages  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and 
therei>}  acqune  suilicicnt  property  to  make  themselves  easy  and 
comfortable,  as  well  as  respectable,  among  (heir  countrymen ;  to 
whom,  on  their  return  home,  they  are  fond  of  describing,  with 
great  emphasis  and  extravagance,  the  singular  events  of  their  voy- 
age. Several  of  them  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  En- 
glish language ;  their  intercourse  with  the  Anglo-Americans,  and 
the  navigators  irom  Britain,  having  given  them  the  opportunity, 
of  which  they  have  so  eagerly  availed  themselves. 

Such  is  the  astonishing  assiduity  of  these  people,  and  such 
Iheir  eagerness  to  iniprovc  tlieir  (condition,  by  imitating  the  call- 
ings of  the  Europeans,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  sec  sonic  of  them 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  country  blacksmith,  having  for  an  anvil 
a  pig  of  iron  kentlage,  obtained  from  some  sliip;  a  pair  of  goal- 
skin  bellows,  niadii  by  himself  or  some  of  his  coimtrymen ;  and 
his  charcoal  tire ;  making  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  his  conn- 
trymen,  or  repairing  and  mending  such  as  stand  in  need  of  it,  with 
an  ingenuity  surpassing  what  mi^;ht  be  expected  un/.iir  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  canoes  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  far  surpassed  any  that  we 
had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  ivorld ;  not  only  in  solidity  and 
strength,  but  in  the  neatness  and  skill  of  workmanship.  These 
canoes  are  so  well  Calcidated  for  speed,  that  we  haie  seen  the 
natives  work  them  along,  with  their  short  paddles,  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  fairlv  run  them  under  wafer. 

They  are  already  well  ac(|uainted  with  the  trade  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America;  and  from  thence  they  may  draw  manj 
articles  to  make  up  a  cargo  for  their  own  country,  or  the  ncigli- 
bouring  islands  to  the  westward. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  what  articles  of  commerce  or  bar- 
ter can  be  possessed  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  a  people  just 
sprung  from  nature  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand ;  they  are  able  to 
furnish  tire-arms,  gunpowder,  haidware,  and  cloth  of  different 
sorts ;  of  all  which  Tamahama  has  accumulated  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  their  own  consumption. 

These  have  been  acquired  in  exchange  for  labour  and  refresh- 
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ment  supplied  to  the  shipping  who  have  touched  there ;  particu- 
lariy  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the  northwest  parts  of 
America.  When  the  cargoes  of  these  last  are  completed,  they 
readily  part  with  such  articles  as  remain,  at  a  very  low  rate^ 
rather  than  be  encumbered  with  them  during  the  remainder  of 
their  voyage.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  foreign 
introduction,  the  Sandwich  Iblander^  possess  the  miidal  rvood^ 
pearl  oyster  shell,  aryl  some  pearls,  all  articles  of  high  value  in 
the  China  market;  but  one  dit&culty  still. remains  to  their  accom- 
plishment of  this  olvject,  which  is  the  wint  of  hands  to  navigate  their 
ships  on  voyages  of  such  length  and  intricacy.  Fortunately,  how* 
ever,  for  these  enterprising  people,  they  have  now  rebident  among 
them  several  Europeans  and  Anglo* Americans,  men  of  ability  and 
knowledge ;  such  as  Sir.  Young,  Mr.  Da>  is,  Capt.  Stewart,  &c. 
&c.  For  tu'elve  or  fourteen  years  befoi'e  our  visit,  these  gentle- 
men had  employed  themselves  successfully  in  instructing  the  na- 
tives, and  their  extraordinary  chief  Tamahama,  in  many  useful 
arts,  and  particularly  in  that  of  navigation  from  island  to  island ; 
90  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  have  thus  become  brave,  hardy, 
and  nilt  inexperienced  sailors. 


ACCOUNT  OF  C.  M.  WIELAND. 

To  no  writer  of  the  age,  perhaps,  are  the  literature,  the  lan- 
guage,'and  the  public  taste  of  the  Germans  under  such  great  obli- 
gations as*to  Wielaml,  whose  talents  have  for  half  a  century  been 
the  boast  and  admiration  of  the  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
Few  authors  of  any  natiofl^- have  written  so  much;  but  what  con- 
stitutes a  biV  more  honourable  distinction,  still  fewer  have  written 
so  well.  Possessing  uncommon  versatility  of  genius,  Wieland  was 
equally  cinineiil  as  a  poet  and  a  prose  writer,  as  a  moralist  and  a 
philosopher,  as  a  translator  and  an  author  of  the  most  brilliant  ori- 
ginality and  invention.  The  spirited  and  elegant  translation  of  his 
Oberoi9j  by  Mr.  Sotheby,  has  afforded  the  English  reader  a  fa- 
vouAble  specimen  of  Wieland's  poetical  jK)wers;  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  his  merits  can  be  fairly  afppreciated  in  this  country^ 
where  so  few  of  his  numerous  works  have  yet  found  llicir  way  be- 
fore the  puljjic. 

Wieland  died,  in  his  JJOtli  year,  in  January,  1813,  and  was  in- 
terred on  the  2jth  of  the  same  month  in  the  garden  belonging  to  his 
liile  mansion  at  Osmajmstiidt,  six  miles  from  A\"eimar,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  M.  Kiihne,  by  thesiile  of  his  beloved  wife  and  his  young 
friend,  Sophir  Rrentano.  Here,  supremely  happy  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  Wielaftd  had  passed  several  yeais, from  1798  to  1803,  in 
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the  enjoyment  of  rural  pleasures ;  and  here  he  was  visited  by  tha 
amiable  Sophie  Brentano,  the  granddaui^hter  of  his  juvecile 
friend,  Sophie  von  L&rochc.  With  a  prepossessing  person,  she 
united  the  greatest  diversity'  of  talents  and  the  highest  feiuinine  deli* 
cacy;  a  soft  melancholy,  which  sometimes  clouded  her  eye,  and 
doubtless  originated  in  the  constitution  of  her  heart,  tended  to 
bind  all  around  still  more  firmly  to  this  accomplished  creature. 
Cheerfully  quitting  the  bustle  of  the  great  world,  she  felt  the  bene* 
ficial  influence  of  the  seclusion  and  tranquillity  of  Gsmannstaut, 
the  society  of  the  veneraUe  Wieland,  and  his  family  assembled 
round  him  in  patriarchal  simplicity.  Soon,  however,  she  fell  sick, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  attentions,  and  the  best  medical 
aid,  she  expired  September  20,  1 800.  Wieland,  who  had  loved 
her  as  his  own  child,  prepared  for  her,  thus  prematurely  snatched 
from  him,  a  repository  in  the  little  grove  at  the  lower  end  of  hs 
gai'den. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  destined  to  endure  another  severe 
trial.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1801,  he  lost  his  wife,  who  be- 
longed to  a  noble  family  of  Augsburg,  named  Ilillenbrandt.  The 
faithful  partner  of  his  life,  the  tender  mother  of  his  children,  wis 
laid  beside  his  departed  friend,  and  added  to  the  mournful  sanc- 
tity of  the  spot.  Wieland  determined  that  his  remains  also  should 
once  repose  together  with  those  of  the  two  objects  of  his  love ;  oflen 
did  he  repair  to  their  graves,  and  sat  lost  in  contemplation  on  a 
turf  seat  which  is  yet  carefully  preserved. 

A  country  life  lost  all  its  charms  for  Wieland  after  the  decease 
of  his  faithful  wife;  he,  therefoie,  in  1803,  dis|)osed  of  the  estate 
of  Osmannsladt  to  the  present  proprietor,  M.  JKuhne,  from  Ham- 
burg, and  returned  to  Weimar ;  where  the  two  courts  by  which 
he  had  been  constantly  patronised,  as  well  as  tlie  circle  of  his 
friends,  received  him,  as  usual,  with  respect  and  alTcQlion.  The 
Duchess  Amelia  prepared  for  him  a  new  and  agreeable  summer 
retreat  at  her  charming  residence  at  Tiefurth,  where  he,  with 
Einsiedel  and  Fernow,  formed  the  more  immediate  literarv  so- 
ciety  of  that  excellent  princess. 

Amidst  th  'se  enjoy menfs,  the  place  of  tranquil  repose  at  Os- 
mannst  idt  whs  not  lorgotten.  The  design  which  Wieland  had 
long  entertained  of  separating  the  part  of  the  garden  with  the 
graves  from  the  rest  of  the  propertj^ which  was  liable  to  a  fre- 
quent change  of  owners,  was  accomplished  in  lo04,  through  the 
interference  of  a  fricnrl,  and  witJi  the  greater  facility,  as  the  pre- 
sent respected  possessor  cooperated  the  most  willingly  in  this  ar- 
rangement. That  part  oftlie  jrarden  which  was  deemed  requisite, 
was  ceded  with  all  the  usual  legal  formalities  to  the  friend  alluded 
to  above,  and  by  him  conveyed  to  the  family  of  Brentano,  of 
Frankfurt,  on  the  Mayn,  to  which  it  now  inalienably  belongs.   At 
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the  same  fime,  the  idea  of  erecting  a  monument  on  the  spot  wai 
first  suggested,  in  order  to  mark  the  site  of  all  three  graves ;  for 
Wieland  again  positively  declared,  that,  after  his  earthly  pilgrimage, 
as  he  termed  it^  his  remsuns  ako  should  there  repose.  A  younger 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  poet,  to  wliom  the  preparation  of  the 
design  was  committed,  proposed  a  triangular  pyramid;  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inscription  and  emblem  on  each 
side  should  indicate  the  grave  which  lay  in  that  direction.  This 
design  was  approved,  and  the  execution  of  it,  in  Seeberg  stone, 
was  intrusted  to  M.  Welsser,  scidptor  to  the  court  of  Weimar. 
In  1807  this  simple  but  appropriate  little  monument  was  erected 
in  the  garden  at  Osmannstadt ;  and  it  has  ncfWy  through  Wieland's 
death,  attahied  its  final  destination. 

On  one  side  appears  a  butterfly,  the  emblem  of  Psyche,  sur- 
rounded with  a  circular  garland  of  new-blown  roses ;  and  under- 
neath the  inscription:  *^ Sophie  Brentano,  born  15th  August, 
1776;  died  20th  September,  1800."  On  the  second  are  two 
hands  conjoined,  as  the  expressive  symbol  of  union  and  fidelity, 
encompassed  with  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  and  this  inscription :— • 
^  Anna  Dorofliea  Wieland,  (born  Hillenbrandt,)  born  8th  July, 
1746;  died  9th  November,  1801."  On  the  third  is  seen  the 
winged  lyre  of  the  poet,  surrounded  by  the  star  of  immortality, 
and  beneath  is  inscril>ed  :  '^  Chriritoph.  Martin  Wieland,  born  5th 
September,  1733;  died  20th  January,  1813." 

M.  Facius,  the  eminent  engraver  of  Weimar,  is  at  present  en- 
gaged upon  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  tlie  deceasied.  On  the 
obverse,  is  a  profile  of  Wieland,  which  is  an  excellent  likeness ; 
and  on  the  reverse,  is  the  emblem  of  the  lyre  sculptured  on  his 
monument,  with  this  motto  above :  '<  To  the  immortal  poet."  Be- 
low is  a  female  head  between  butterflies'  wings,  from  which  springSi 
a  rose-branch  on  one  side,  and  Oberon's  lily  on  the  other. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MONUMENT  OP  MR.  PITT,  AT  GUILDUAIX 

The  massy  substance  on  which  the  figures  in  this  composition 
are  placed,  is  intended  to  represent  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  surrounding  waves.  On  an  elevation,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  Mr.  Pitt  appears  in  his  robes,  as  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, in  the  attitude  of  a  public  orator.  Below  him,  on  an  inter- 
mediate foreground,  two  statues  characterize  his  abilities ;  while, 
with  the  national  energy,  which  is  embodied,  and  riding  on  a 
syml>ol  of  the  ocean  in  the  lowel*  centre,  they  assist  to  describe 
allusively  the  eflects  of  his  administration.  Apollo  stands  on  hiB 
right,  impersonating  eloquence  and  learning.    Mercury  is  uitro- 
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duced  on  his  left,  as  the  representative  of  commercey  and  the  p» 
Iron  of  policy.  To  describe  the  unprecedented  splendour  of  sue* 
cess  which  crowned  the  British  navy  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  minister, 
the  lower  part  of  the  monument  is  occupied  by  a  statue  of  Britan- 
nia^  seated  triumphantly  on  a  sea-horse ;  in  her  left  hand  is  the 
usual  emblem  of  naval  power ;  and  her  right  grasps  a  thunder- 
bolt, which  she  is  prepared  to  hurl  against  the  enemies  of  her 
country. 

The  inscription,  written  by  Mr.  Canning,  is  clear  and  nenroa?. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

WILLIAM  PITT, 

Son  of  William  Pitt,  EaHof  CiiATHAMy 

Inheriting  the  genius  and  formed  by  tlte  precepU  of  Iuh  Father, 

Devoted  himself  fi*um  liis  early  years  to  the  tenriee  of  the  State* 

Galled  to  the  chief  conduct  of  the  AdminisU'ution,  after  the  ^oae  (rf*  a  diaaitroua  wvt 

He  repaired  the  cxiiausted  Kevcnueit,  he  revived  and  invigorated  the  Commerce 

and  Prosperity  of  the  Country; 

And  he  had  re-cfttablishcd  the  PubUc  Civdit  on  deep  and  sure  foandatxma ; 

When  a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Euroi>e,  more  foruiidable  than  any  jireeeding  var, 

from  the  peculiar  character  of  ita  daueen. 
To  resist  the  arms  of  France,  \\  hich  were  din>cted  Mgainit  toe  Independcace  of  cven- 

Gnvernment  and  People; 
To  animate  other  Nations  by  Uie  example  of  Great  Dritun ; 
To  check  the  conLigion  of  opinions  whicli  tended  to  (lissolve  the  frame  of  Ci«i]  Soeiety ; 
To  array  the  loyul,  the  solier  minded,  and  the  good,  in  defencc'of  the  venerable ' 

(Constitution  of  tlie  British  Monarchy, 
Were  the  duties  iihich,  at  that  awful  crisis,  devolve<l  ui>on  the  British  Miniitit; 

And  which  hcdisehttrKcd  witli  transcendent  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance: 
He  upheld  the  National  Honour  abroad ;  lu-  maintained  at  home  the  blcs»ngs  of  Order 

and  of  true  Liberty; 

And,  in  the  miiUt  of  difliculties  and  perils. 

He  united  and  consolidated  the  stren;;lh,  i>ower,  and  resources  of  the  Empire. 

For  these  \\\^\  puriMMcs 

He  was  gifted  by  I)i\itie  Providence  with  endowments 

Hare  in  their  separate  excellence;  wonderful  in  their  comltiuation ; 

^ud«;nient}  imagination ;  memory;  wit;  force  and  acutcness  of  reuiwuing; 

Kloquence,  copioiis  and  accurate,  commanding  and  peranasi^e, 

And  suited  from  its  splendour  to  the  dignity  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  authority  of  hi» 

station  ; 

A  lofty  8])irit;  a  mild  and  ingenuous  temper. 

Warm  and  steadfast  in  fricndnbip,  towards  enemies  he  waH  forbearing  and  forgiving. 

His  industry  was  not  relaxed  by  Cfinlidciice  in  his  greid  abilities. 
His  indulgence  to  othei's  whs  not  abated  by  the  couKeiousnrss  of  his  own  sui»crioritT. 

HIh  ambition  was  pure  fi*om  all  selfish  motives ; 
The  love  of  power  and  the  passion  for  fame  w  ere  in  bim  subordinate  to  views  of  pubfic 

utilitv  ; 

Dispensing  for  near  twenty  ^cMi-stbe  favoui-s  of  the  Crown, 

He  lived  without  ostentation;  and  he  died  poor. 

A  GRVTKFl'L  NATION 

Decreed  to  him  those  funcml  ho'io^irs 
Which  are  rcwrvcd  for  eminent  and  e\ti*aordinar}'  men. 

Till     MOXrMFAT 

Is  erected  by  the  Loni  M-iyor,  Md(*rmen,  and  Common  Council 

To  record  the  reverent  ;!nd  aflecticHiiitif  regret 

With  xtIiIcIi  tht'  <'ity  of  Loiulon  cijerisijos  his  memory; 

And  \i>  hold  oMt  to  t'i«-  iniitatlo!»of  |»osterity 

Thfiso  principh  s  of  piiMIi:  and  oi'ivnte  \irtne. 

Which  en-Mi'e  to  nri*ioiui  a  s*ilid  greatiiess, 

Aud  to  individuals  HM  imperishnbic  name. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  GOLDS!inTH, 

[Fi*om  Noi*thcotc*8  life  of  Sir  Jofehua  Reynolds.] 

8T  before  hi»  death,  he  had  nearly  completed  a  design  for  the 
ition  of  a  "  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences." 
lis  he  had  published  the  prospectus,  or,  at  least,  had  disfri- 
i  copies  of  it  amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintance.  It  did 
neet  any  warm  encouragement,  however,  from  the  booksel- 
altliough  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  sevc- 
thers  of  his  literary  connexions  had  promised  him  their 
ance  on  various  subjects:  and  the  design  was,  I  believe, 
3ly  given  up  even  previous  to  his  demise, 
the  dedication  of  his  "  Deserted  Village"  to  Sir  Joshua 
lolds,  already  noticed,  Goldsmitii  alludes  to  the  death  of  his 
f  brother,  Henry,  the  clergyman ;  and  his  various  biogra- 
3  record  another,  Maurice,  who  was  a  younger  brother,  and 
loin  it  was  stated,  by  Bishop  Percy,  that  having  been  bred 
•  business,  he,  upon  some  occasion,  complained  fo  Oliver  that 
)und  it  difficult  to  live  like  a  gentleman.  To  this  Oliver 
2  him  an  answef,  begging  that  he  would,  without  delay,  quit 
oprofitable  a  trade,  and  betake  himself  to  some  handicraft 
oyment.  Maurice  wisely,  as  the  bishop  adds,  took  the  hint, 
)ound  himself  apprentice  to  a  cabinet-maker,  and  when  out  of 
ndentures  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  in  which  he  was 
ged  during  the  viceroy alty  of  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and 
hop  being  in  Dublin,  he  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Orde,  since 
I  Bolton,  the  lord  lieutenant's  secretary,  who  recommended 
to  the  patronage  of  the  duke,  out  of  regard  to  the  memory 
is  brother. 

I  consequence  of  this,  he  received  the  appointment  of  inspcc- 
»f  licenses  in  that  metropolis,  and  was  also  employed  as  mace 
er,  by  the  royal  Irish  academy,  then  just  established.  Both 
iieso  places  were  compatible  with  his  business:  and  in  the 
ler  he  ga\  e  proof  of  great  integrity  by  detecting  a  fraud  com- 
^d  on  the  revenue  in  his  department;  and  one  by  which  he 
>elf  might  have  profited,  if  he  had  not  been  a  man  of  prin- 
I.  He  has  now  been  dead  not  more  than  fifteen  years;  I 
r  more  particularly  into  his  history,  from  having  seen  the  fol- 
ng  passage  in  one  of  Oliver's  letters  to  him : — "  You  talked 
leing  my  only  brother — I  don't  understand  you.  Where  is 
rlesf" 

'his,  indeed,  was  a  question  which  Maurice  could  not  answer 
I,  nor  for  many  years  afterwards;  but  as  the  anecdote  is 
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curious,  and  I  have  it  from  a  friend  on  whose  authority  I  can  relj, 
I  shall  give  it  a  place  here  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

My  friend  informed  me,  that  whilst  travelling  in  the  stagecoach 
towards  Ireland,  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  he  was  joined  at  Oswes- 
try by  a  venerable  looking  gentleman,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
inoniing,  mentioned  I  hat  his  name  was  GoldsmUh  ;  when  one  of 
die  party  observed,  that  if  he  was  going  to  Ireland,  that  name  woald 
be  a  passport  for  him.  The  siranger  smiled,  and  asked  the  reason 
why;  to  which  the  other  replied,  thai  the  memory  of  Oliver  was 
embalmed  amongst  his  countrymen.  A  tear  glistened  in  the  stran- 
ger's eye,  who  immediately  answered,  "  I  am  his  brother."  The 
gentleman  who  had  first  made  the  observation  on  the  name,  looked 
doubtingly,  and  said,  *^  lie  has  but  one  brother  living;  I  know  him 
well."  "  True,"  replied  the  stranger,  *'  for  it  may  be  said  that  I  am 
risen  from  the  dead,  having  been  for  many  years  supposed  to  be  no 
longer  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  am  Charles,  the  youngest  of  the 
family.  Oliver  I  know  is  dead;  but  of  Henry  and  Maurice  I 
know  nothing." 

On  beini;  informed  of  various  particulars  of  hig  family,  the 
Htranger  then  told  his  simple  tale ;  which  was,  that  having  heard 
of  his  brother  Noll  mixinu;  in  the  first  societv  in  London,  he  took 
)t  for  granted  that  his  fortune  was  made,  and  that  he  could  soon 
make  a  brother's  also:  he  therefore  left  home  without  notice; 
but  soon  found,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  that  the  picture  he  had 
formed  of  his  brother's  situation  was  too  hiirhly  coloured ;  that 
Noll  would  not  introduce  him  to  his  great  friends,  and,  in  fact, 
that,  although  out  of  a  gaol,  he  was  also  often  out  of  a  lodging. 

Disgusted  wilh  this  entranee  into  //'iffc  life,  and  ashamed  to 
return  home,  the  young  man  left  Londun  without  acquainting  his 
brother  with  his  intentions,  or  even  writing  to  his  friends  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  proceeded,  a  poor  adA  enturer,  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
lived,  for  many  yeai^s,  without  ever  renewing  an  intercourse  with 
his  friends,  and  by  whom  he  was,  of  course,  sup|>osed  to  be  dead ; 
though  Oliver  may,  at  first,  have  imagined  that  he  had  returned  to 
Ireljuul.  Years  now  passed  on,  and  young  Charles,  by  uidustry 
and  perseverance,  besjan  to  sa^ve  some  property ;  soon  after  which 
he  married  a  widow  lady  of  Bon»e  fortune,  when  his  young  family 
requiring  the  advantages  of  further  education,  he  determined  to 
return  to  England  to  examine  into  the  state  of  society,  and  into 
the  propriety  of  bringing  over  his  wife  and  family ;  on  this  project 
he  was  then  engaged,  and  was  proceeding  to  Ireland  to  visit  his 
native  home,  and  with  the  intention  of  making  himself  known  to 
«uch  of  his  relatives  as  might  still  be  living.  His  plan,  however, 
was,  to  conceal  his  good  fortune  until  he  should  ascertain  their 
affection  and  esteem  for  him. 

On  arriving  at  Dublin,  the  party  separated ;  and  my  friend,  a 
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few  weekfl  afterwardsy  returning  fitmi  the  north,  called  at  the  hotel 
where  he  knew  Mr.  Goldsmith  intended  to  reside*  There  he  met 
.Jhiin ;  when  the  amiable  old  man,  for  such  he  really  was,  told  him 
tliat  he  had  put  his  plan  in  execution ;  had  gtvto  himself  as  much 
of  the  appearance  of  poverty  as  he  could  with  propriety,  and  thuB 

Iiroceeded  to  the  shop  of  his  brother  Maurice,  where  he  mquired 
or  several  articles,  and  then  noticed  the  name  over  the  dooTi 
asking  if  it  had  any  connexion  with  the  famous  Dr.  Goldsmith. 

**  I  am  his  brother,  his  sole  surviving  brother,''  said  Maurice* 

^  What,  then,"  replied  the  stranger,  ^  is  become  of  the 
others  V* 

**  Henry  has  long  been  dead ;  and  poor  Charles  has  not  been 
heard  of  for  many  years." 

**  But  suppose  Charles  were  alive,'*  said  the  stranger,  **  would 
his  friends  acknowledge  him  ?" 

** Oh  yes!"  replied  Maurice,  "gladly  indeed!" 

"  He  lives,  then ;  but  as  poor  as  when  he  left  you." 

Maurice  instantly  leaped  over  his  counter,  hugged  him  in  his 
arms,  and,  weeping  with  pleasure,  cried  "  Welcome— -welcome** 
here  vou  shall  find  a  home  and  a  brother*" 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  denouement  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  stranger,  who  was  then  preparing  to  return  to 
Jamaica  to  make  his  proposed  family  arrangements;  but  my 
friend  having  been  engaged  for  the  next  twenty  years  in  traversing 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  being  himself  a  wanderer,  has 
never,  since  that  period,  bad  an  opportunity  of  making  inquiries 
into  the  welfare  of  the  stranger,  for  whom  he  had,  indeed,  formed 
a  great  esteem,  even  on  a  few  days'  acquaintance. 

Sir  Joshua  was  much  aOected  by  the  death  of  Goldsmith,  to 
whom  he  had  been  a  very  sincere  friend.  He  did  not  touch  the 
pencil  for  that  day,  a  circumstance  most  extraordinary  for  him, 
who  passed  no  day  wiihoul  a  line.  He  acted  as  executor,  and 
managed,  in  the  best  manner,  the  confused  state  of  the  doctor's 
aflairs.  At  first  he  intended,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  have 
made  a  grand  funeral  for  him,  assisted  by  sevend  subscriptions  to 
that  intent,  and  to  have  buried  him  in  the  Abbey,  his  pall-bearera 
to  have  been  Lord  Shelburne,  Lord  Louth,  Sir  Joshua  himself^ 
Burke,  Garrick,  &c. ;  but,  on  second  thoughta,  he  resolved  to  have 
him  buried  in  the  plainest  and  most  private  manner  possible,  ob- 
serving, that  the  most  pompous  funerals  are  soon  past  and  forgotten ; 
and  that  it  would  be  much  more  prudent  to  apply  what  •money 
could  be  procured  to  the  purpose  of  a  more  substantial  and  more 
lasting  memorial  of  his  departed  friend,  by  a  monument ;  and  he 
was,  accordingly,  privately  interred  in  the  Ten^le  burying 
ground. 

Sir  Joshua  went  himself  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  fixed  upon 
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file  plaee  where  Goldsmith's  monument  now  stendsi  oyer  a  dm 
in  the  Poet's  Corner.  He  thought  himself  lucky  in  being  able  to 
find  so  conspicuous  a  situation  for  it,  as  there  scarcely  remained 
another  so  good. 

NollekenS)  the  sculptor,  was  employed  to  make  the  monumenti 
and  Dr.  Jfohnson  composed  the  epitaph. 

>  There  is  a  very  fine  portrait,  which  is  the  only  original  one,  of 
iDr.  Goldsmith,  now  at  Knowle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  <2f  Dorset, 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua. 

A  lady,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  earnestly 
desired  to  have  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  keep  as  a  memorial  of  him; 
and  his  coffin  was  opened  again,  after  it  had  been  cloaed  up,  to 
procure  this  lock  of  hair  from  his  head;  this  relic  is  atill  in  the 

Cssession  of  the  family,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  which  has 
en  presented  of  the  doctor. 

An  observation  of  Dr.  Beattie,  respecting  the  deceased  poet,  m 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  must  not  be  passed  over.  **  I  am  sor- 
ry for  poor  Goldsmith.  There  were  souie  things  in  his  temper 
which  I  did  not  like ;  but  I  liked  many  things  in  his  genius ;  and  I 
was  sorry  to  find,  last  summer,  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  person 
who  seemed  to  stand  betireen  him  and  his  interest.  However^ 
when  next  we  meet,  all  this  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  jealousy  of 
authors,  which.  Dr.  Gregory  used  to  say,  was  next  to  that  o(  phy« 
sicians,  will  be  no  more.'' 

Soon  after  Goldsmith's  death,  some  people  dining  with  Sir 
Joshua  were  commenting  rather  freely  on  some  part  of  his  works, 
which,  In  their  opinion,  neither  discovered  talent  nor  originality* 
To  this  Dr.  Johnson  listened,  in  his  usual  growling  manner,  for 
some  time :  when,  at  length,  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he 
S>ro8e»  with  great  dignity,  looked  them  full  in  the  face,  and  ex* 
tibiimed,  ^  If  nobody  was  suffered  to  abuse  poor  Goldy,  but  those 
who  coald  write  as  well,  he  would  have  few  censors." 

Yet,  on  another  occasion,  soon  after  the  death  of  Goldsmith,  a 
lady  of  his  acquaintance  was  condoling  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  their 
loss,  saying,  ^*  Poor  Goldsmith!  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  him; 
he  was  every  man's  friend !" 

"  No,  madam,"  answered  Johnson,  "  he  was  no  man's  friend  ?" 

In  this  seemingly  harsh  sentence,  however,  he  merely  alluded 
to  the  careless  and  imprudent  conduct  of  Goldsmith,  as  being  no 
friend  even  to  himself,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  a  man  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  being  of  any  essential  service  to  any  one  else. 

It  has  been  generally  circulated,  and  believed  by  many,  that 
Goldsmith  was  a  mere  fool  in  conversation ;  but,  in  truth,  this  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated  by  such  as  were  really  fools.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  notion,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  admired  his  wri* 
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4ibg8,  said  he  was  « im  impired  idiot,'*  and  Oarrick  described  liift 
as  one, 

"—— for  Bhortneis  calTd  Noll, 
"Who  wrote  like  an  aogel,  but  dOk'd  like  poor  Poll." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  to  Boswell  that  he  frequently  had 
heard  Goldsmith  talk  warmly  of  the  pleasure  of  being  liked,  and 
observe  how  hard  it  would  be  if  literary  excellence  should  pr6» 
elude  a  man  from  that  satisfaction,  which  he  perceived  it  often  did, 
from  the  envy  which  attended  it ;  and,  therefore,  Sir  Joshua  was 
convinced,  that  he  was  intentionally  more  absurd,  in  order  to  les- 
sen himself  hi  social  intercom-se,  trusting  that  his  character  would 
be  sufficiently  supported  by  his  works.  If  it  was  his  intention  to 
appear  absurd  in  company,  ho  was  often  very  successful.  This, 
in  my  own  opinion,  was  really  the  case;  and  I  also  think  Sir 
Joshua  was  so  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  it,  that  he,  yet  in  a 
much  less  degree,  followed  the  same  idea,  as  he  never  had  a  wish 
lo  impress  his  company  with  any  awe  of  the  great  abilities  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  especially  when  in  the  society  of  those 
high  in  rank. 

r  have  heard  Sir  Joshua  say  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the 
whole  company  struck  with  an  awful  silence  at  the  entrance  of 
Goldsmith,  but  that  Goldsmith  has  quickly  dispelled  the  charm, 
by  his  boyish  and  social  manners,  and  he  then  has  soon  become 
the  plaything  and  favourite  of  the  company. 

His  epitaph  in  Westminster  Abbey,  written  by  Dr.  Jolmsoib 
is  a  true  character  of  the  eccentric  poet. 

Among  the  various  tributes  to  his  memory,  was  one  by  Cotirl- 
ney  Melmotltj  (Mr.  Pratt,  I  believe,)  dedicated  to  Sir  JosinuL 
**  who  will  naturally  receive  with  kindness  whatever  is  designed 
as  a  testimony  of  justice  to  a  friend  that  is  no  more."  In  thifl^ 
the  dedicator  has  well  attempted  to  portray  the  feelings  of  Sir 
Joshua's  heart. 

Before  I  dismiss  poor  Goldsmith  from  the  stage,  it  may  be  prc^ 
per  to  notice  another  dedication  to  Sir  Joshua,  prefixed  to  tha(t 
edition  of  his  works  published  by  Evans,  in  which  he  says*^ 

«SlB, 

**  I  am  happy  in  having  your  permission  to  inscribe  to 
you  this  complete  edition  of  the  truly  poetical  works  of  yonr  late 
*  ingenious  friend,  Oliver  Goldsmith.  They  will  prove  a  hating 
monument  of  his  genius.  Every  lover  of  science  must  deeply 
hment  that  this  excellent  writer,  after  long  struggling  with  adver- 
sity, finished  his  mortal  career  just  as  his  reputation,  was  firmly 
established,  and  he  had  acquired  the  friendship  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Dr.   Johnson,  Mr.  Edmund  BuriLe,  the    Dem   0f 
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Deny,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  Mr.  Cumberhnd,  names  wfaidi 
our  age  and  nation.     It  is.  Sir,  being  merely  an  ecAo  of  the  ftlh 
lie  voice,  to  celebrate  your  admirable  productiooB, 

«Inwhieli,  to  latest  time,  the  artiat  fivei.' 

Had  Goldsmith  understood  the  art  or  painting,  ol  which  he  imk 
destlj  declares  himself  ignorant,  his  pen  would  have  done  justice 
to  the  merits  of  your  pencil.  He  chose  a  nobler  theme,  by  de- 
claring his  ardent  affection  for  the  virtues  of  your  heart*  That 
you  may  long  continue,  Sir,  the  ornament  of  your  country  and  the 
delight  of  your  friends,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  most  oU^ed 
humble  servant, 

«  T-  EVAJTB.'* 


HISTORY  OF  SWIZOSLOW  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL  8TEPHANIA. 

The  churchyard  of  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Neoski,  at 
Petersburg,  contains  a  heap  of  stones,  said  to  have  covered  the 
tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Swizoslow,  of  whom  they  relate  the  fol- 
h>wing  story. 

Russia,  in  its  time,  was  a  prey  io  intestine  wars,  and  contioih 
ally  plundered  by  the  Poles,  Swedes,  Lithuanians,  Tartars,  and 
Tschoudes.     The  mansion  of  Boverow,  in  Russia,  which  had 
been   the  asylum  for   travellers  formerly,  was  in   those  times 
formed  into  a  castle,  fortified  and  surrounded  by  lofly  walls;  the 
high  placed  windows  were  defended   by  iron  bars.     There  a 
young  beauty  attended  by  her  nurse  and  her  maids,  passed  their 
time,  which  was  to  be  interrupted  only  by  the  hand  of  a  spouse, 
whom  her  father  should  choose  to  unite  her  to.     Such  was  the 
life  of  the  young  Stephania,  by  the  banks  of  the  Ilmen.   She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  old  and  respectaole  warrior :  here  she  lived 
unknowing  and  unknown  to  the  world ;  never  liad  she  seen  farther 
than  the  horizon,  and  from  thence  she  saw  the  sun  rise  from  the 
east  to  call  her  to  ber  distaff.  She  was  h^ppy ;  she  thought  ao»  and 
said  so,  and  her  greatest  pleasure  was  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  her 
father.  Boris  only  seemed  to  live  for  her,  having  lost  all  the  rest  of 
his  family  by  an  incursion  of  the  Tschoudes.    Upon  the  holidays 
Stephania  went  to  church  in  a  neighbouring  vills^e.  A  coloured 
riband,  with  a  garniture  of  rich  pearl,  served  to  fall  over  her  ivory 
forehead,  and  her  beautiful  brown  tresses.  She  was  then  seen  by  m 
young  warrior,  who  came  there  to  offer  his  prayers.  The  blushes 
of  the  young  Stephania,  and  the  turning  away  her  eyes,  soon 
announced  to  him  her  thoughts  ;  but  he  had  no  hopes  of  entering 
the  castle  of  Boris,  neither  cduld  he  flatter  himself  that  a  re» 
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•pectable  Bojard  woiild  give  his  daughter  to  a  young  man  from 
the  south  of  Russia,  who  had  no  other  recommendation  than  his 
courage.  But  the  war  rekindling,  Novogorod  had  not  only  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  but  the  hideous  Swedes  had  at- 
tempted to  take  it ;  and  it  was  now  attacked  by  the  Tschoudei(, 
who  were  fired  with  a  desire  to  carry  terror,  death,  and  slaveiy 
all  through  Russia.  The  Lithuanians  were  also  united  with  ti^ 
Swedes,  and  menaced  that  city.  The  Novogorodians  heard  of 
this  famous  league  by  the  deputies  of  these  barbarians,  who,  ad- 
vancing from  the  north,  summoned  it  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Alexander,  Prince  of  Novogorod,  assembled  his  j^^arriors,  who 
were  all  animated  with  a  desire  to  combat  their  enemies.  The 
imminent  danger  in  which  they  stood  only  inflamed  their  courage, 
and  these  invincible  troops,  although  but  few  in  number,  ad- 
vanced to  mefit  the  Swedish  army.  Amon^t  the  warriors  in 
Alexander's  suite  was  the  valiant  Boris.  The  danger  of  his 
country  would  not  sutler  him,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
to  remain  inactive.  But  how  was  it  possible  to  leave  the  beautiful 
Stephania  alone,  in  a  solitary  castle,  without  her  defender,  without 
friends  to  protect  her  in  a  country  overrun  with  a  horde  of 
savages  ?  He  dressed  her  therefore  in  man's  apparel,  and  calling 
her  his  adopted  son,  took  her  along  with  him.  The  unfortunate 
Swizoslow,  that  passionate  undeclared  lover,  saw  them  quit  the 
castle,  begged  leave  to  join  them,  and  during  their  march  was 
always  near  Boris.  It  was  he  who  constantly  chose  his  lodging, 
and  made  his  bed  of  boughs ;  he  opened  not  his  mouth  to  Stepha- 
nia, whom  he  Knew  notwithstanding  her  disguise ;  but  his  looks, 
less  discreet,  spoke  for  him.  At  length  the  armies  are  in  sight  of 
each  other:  the  Russians  fell  upon  the  Scandinavians  as  the 
eagles  upon  their  prey :  six  brave  warriors  advanced  with  their 
victorious  bands.  Boris  was  one  of  the  number ;  with  his  own 
hands  he  fired  the  Swedish  camp,  and  seized  the  royal  standard. 
Swisoslow  and  his  Stephania,  with  her  love  united  to  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  assisted  io  help  and  defend  him.  Upon  a  sudden, 
Swizoslow,  whose  youthful  courage  made  him  advance  in  pursuit, 
perceived  that  he  had  left  behind  his  fellow  soldier,  Boris.  He 
loon  returned  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  surrounded  by 
lome  of  the  enemy,  who  had  rallied  before  he  could  join  him. 
The  horse  of  Boris,  wounded  in  several  places,  had  fallen  with 
him,  and  poor  Stephania  was  imploring  pity  and  mercy  of  the 
snemy.  The  Swedes,  seeing  the  Russians  come  up,  were  car- 
-ying  their  prisoner  along  with  them.  Swizoslow  pursued,  and 
:oming  up  with  them,  found  Boris  upon  the  ground :  he  imme- 
Kately  lifted  him  up,  and  assisted  him  to  walk,  as  he  perceived 
le  was  only  stunned  by  tjie  fall  of  his  horse,  and  undertook  to  de- 
iver  her  who  was  so  dear  to  them  both.    The  old  warrior  coulcl 
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not  follow  fast  enough  for  the  youngJiero,  who  soon  overtook  hh 
enemie)  near  a  little  river,  which  was  swelled  with  rain  and  hu- 
man blood.  Just  at  (he  place  where  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Neva,  and  where  a  tree  laid  across  served  for  a  bridge,  at  that 
spot,  overthrowing  and  slaying  all  who  opposed  him,  he  succeeded 
in  delivering  his  beloi^ed ;  tranquillized  her  with  respect  to  her 
father;  presumed  to  encircle  her  in  his  arms,  and  falling  at  her 
feet,  weakened  with  the  number  of  wounds  he  had  received, 
begged  that  he  might,  in  dyins:,  have  the  happiness  to  embrace 
one  he  so  dearly  loved.  Stephania,  in  despair,  vainly  implored 
heaven  to  prolong  the  life  of  her  lover.  Boris  arrived  in  tmie  to 
see  him  expire  at  their  feet.  The  unfortunate  lady  spent  the  r^ 
nainder  of  her  days  in  sorrow  and  grief. 

^rhe  victorious  Russians  having  entirely  routed  the  Swedes, 
before  they  quitted  the  plaoe  collected  a  large  heap  of  stonei 
and  pieces  of  rock,  to  render  immortal  the  attachment  of 
noble  hero  to  his  country,  to  its  glory,  and  to  his  love ! 


LAST  DAYS  OF  KING  CHARLES  L 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  body  of  Charles  I.  has  fgmin  rine  to  many  imiQiiiei 
respecting  his  interment,  both  as  to  its  place  and  mode.  It  will,  therdfoR,  be 
amusing  to  our  readers,  perhaps  to  peruMc  the  follow  iiig  aeeonnt  of  what  took 
place  from  the  day  of  his  execution  to  that  of  his  burial,  as  narrated  b}'  CMieof  kit 
consunt  attendants,  r Mr.  Herbert,)  and  published  by  anthOrity  in  Wood's  .l/Anuf 
OTonienteg.  Mr.  IScnuet  and  Bisliop  Juxon  were  the  persons  who  reeciTcd  tibo 
body  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  after  decapitation,  and  cluirged  themseWci  whh 
the  duties  of  its  interment;  and  tlic  former  confided  to  Wood  a  relation  of  the  fast 
(toys  of  the  ldng*s  life,  with  a  promise  from  him  that  he  wotiM  istroduee  it  into  toiM 
part  of  his  voluminous  work.  Woo<1  did  so ;  and  as  his  Athene  is  a  book  not  eom- 
monly  to  be  met  with,  the  following  extract  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment : 

January  30,  Tuesday.  Herbert,  (ssdth  the  king,)  this  u  my 
second  marriage  day ;  I  will  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be,  for  be- 
fore night  I  hope  to  be  espoused  to  my  blessed  Jesus.  He  then 
appointed'  what  clothes  he  would  wear.  Let  me  have  a  shirt  more 
than  ordinary  (said  the  king)  by  reason  the  season  is  so  sharp  as 
probably  may  make  me  shake,  which  some  observers  will  inuigine 
proceeds  from  fear :  I  would  have  no  such  imputation ;  I  fear  not 
death ;  death  is  not  terrible  to  me ;  I  bless  God  I  ani  prepared. 
Death,  indeed,  only  sets  men  free  from  the  misery  of  this  world.. 
and  breaks  asunder  the  chains  of  bondage,  &c.  These,  or  words 
to  the  same  effect,  his  majesty  spake  to  Mr.  Herbert  as  he  was 
making  ready.     Soon  after  came  Dr.  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London, 

Erecisely  at  the  time  his  majesty  the  night  before  had  appointed 
im.     Mr.  Herbert  then  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  humbly  beg« 
ged  his  majesty's  pardon  if  he  had  at  any.  time  been  iifsg^geot  in 
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his  duty  ^irhile  ht  had  the  honour  to  serre  him.  The  king  then 
gave  his  hand  to  kiss,  having  the  day  before  been  giAciously 
pleased,  under  his  royal  hand,  to  give  him  a  certificate,  express- 
ing that  the  said  Mr.  Herbert  was  not  imposed  upon  him,  but  by 
bis  majesty  made  choice  of  to  attend  him  in  his  bed-chamber,  and 
bad  served  him  with  faithfulness  and  loyal  affection.  At  the 
same  time  his  majesty  delivered  to  him  his  bible,  in  the  margin 
whereof  he  had,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  many  annotations  and 
quotations,  and  charged  him  to  give  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  so 
soon  as  he  returned,  repeating  what  he  had  enjoined  the  Princess 
Eilizabeth  his  daughter,  and  that  he  the  prince  would  be  dutiful 
and  indulgent  to  the  queen  his  mother,  (to  whom  his  majesty 
wrote  two  days  before  by  Mr.  Seymour,)  aflectionate  to  his  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  who  also  were  to  be  observant  and  dutiful  to 
him,  their  sovereign :  and  forasmuch  as  from  his  heart  he  had  for- 
given his  enemies,  and  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men  would  leave 
tliis  world,  he  advised  the  prince  his  son  to  exceed  in  mercy,  not 
in  rigour,  6cc.  And  as  to  episcopacy,  it  was  still  his  opinion  that 
it  in  of  apostolic  institution,  and  in  his  kingdom  exercised  from 
the  primitive  times,  and  therein,  as  in  all  other  his  affairs,  he 
prayed  God  to  vouchsafe,  both  in  reference  to  the  church  and 
state,  a  pious  and  discerning  spirit,  &c.  and  that  it  was  his  last 
and  earnest  request,  that  the  prince  would  read  the  bible,  which, 
in  all  the  time  of  his  affliction,  had  been  his  best  instructor  and 
delight,  and  to  meditate  upon  what  he  read,  as  also  such  other 
books  as  might  improve  his  knowledge,  &c.  He  likewise  com- 
manded Mr*  Herbert  to  give  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  his  large 
ring-^undial  of  ailver,  a  jewel  his  majesty  much  valued ;  it  was 
invented  and  made  by  Richard  Delamaine,  a  very  able  mathema- 
tician, who  projected  it,  and  in  a  little  printed  book  did  show  its 
excellent  use  in  resolving  many  questions  in  arithmetic  and  other 
rare  operations  to  be  wrought  by  it  in  the  mathematics.  To  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  he  gave  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Lane.  Andrews, 
some  time  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Prelate  of  the  Garter, 
Archbishop  Laud's  Conference  between  him  and  John  Fisher, 
the  Jesuit,  which  book,  the  king  said,  would  ground  her  against 

topery,  and  Mr.  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  He  also  gave 
im  a  paper  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Princess  Elizabeth  to  be 
printed,  in  which  his  majesty  asserted,  **  Regal  government  to  have 
a  divine  right,"  with  proofs  out  of  sundry  authors,  civil  and 
sacred.  To  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  he  ggve  King  James's 
works,  and  Dr.  Hammond's  **  Practical  Catechism.''  He  gave 
also  to  Montague,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  Lord  High  Chamberlain, 
*' Cassandra;"  and  his  gold  watch  to  Mary,  Duchess  of  Rich* 
Diond :  all  which,  as  opportunity  served,  Mr.  Herbert  delivered. 
His  majesty 'then  bid  him  withdraw,  which  being  donoi  his  ouh 
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jesty  with  tbe  bishop  were  in  private  together  about  an  hoor; 
and  then  Mr.  Herbert  being  called  in,  the  bishop  went  to  prajer, 
and  reading  the  27th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St   Mattbnr, 
which  relates  to  the  passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  king,  after 
the  service  was  done,  asked  the  bishop  ^  if  he  had  made  choice 
of  that  chapter,  being  so  applicable  to  his  present  condition;" 
the  bishop  answered,  **  May  it  please  your  majesty  it  is  the  pn^ 
per  lesson  for  the  day,  as  appears  by  the  kalendar/*     Where- 
upon his  majesty  was  much  attected  with  if,  as  so  aptly  senring  t 
seasonable  preparation  for   his   death   that  day.     His  majestf 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  earthly  concerns,  continued  in  prayer 
and  meditation,  and  concluded  with  a  cheerful  submission  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  saying  he  was  ready  to  resip 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  with  the  kingly  pro- 
phet, as  'tis  expressed  in  the  31st  Psalm,  v.  5.  "Into  thy  hands,** 
kc.      Col.  Francis  Hacker  then  knocked  easily  at  the  kiog^s 
door,  but  Mr.  Herbert  being  within,  would  not  sfir  to  ask  who  it 
was  that  knocked :  at  length,  the  colonel  knocking  the  second  timet 
little  louder,  the  king  bade  him  go  to  the  door;  he  guessed  tbe  busi- 
ness :  so  Mr.  Herbert  demanding  wherefore  he  knocked,  the  colonel 
said  he  would  speak  with  the  king.     The  king  said  let  him  come 
in :  the  colonel,  in  a  trembling  manner,  came  near  and  told  his 
majesty.  Sir,  it  is  time  to  go  to  Whitehall,  where  you  may  have 
some  further  time  to  rest.     The  king  bade  him  go  forth,  and  toU 
him  I  will  come  presently.     Some  time  his  majesty  was  private, 
and  afterwards  taking  the  good  bishop  by  the  hand,  looking  upoa 
him  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  said,  Come  let  us  go ;  aud  bid- 
ding Mr.  Herbert  take  with  him  the  silver  clock  that  hung  bj 
his  bed-side,  said,  open  the  door.  Hacker  has  given  us  a  second 
warning. 

The' king  passed  through  the  garden  into  the  park,  where, 
making  a  stand,  asked  Mr.  Herbert  the  hour  of  the  day,  and 
faking  the  clock  in  his  hand,  and  looking  upon  it,  gave  it  to  him 
and  said,  keep  this  in  memory  of  me,  which  Mr.  Herbert  kept  to 
his  dying  day.  The  park  had  several  companies  of  foot  drawn 
up,  who  made  a  guard  on  each  side  as  the  king  passed,  and  a 
guard  of  halberdiers  in  company  went,  some  before,  and  othera 
followed,  the  king.  The  drums  beat,  and  the  noise  was  so  great 
as  one  could  hardly  hear  what  another  spoke.  Upon  the  lunges 
right  hand  went  the  bishop,  and  on  the  left  Colonel  Matthew 
Tomlinson,  with  whom  his  majesty  had  some  discourse  by  the 
way.  Mr.  Herbert  was  next  behind  the  king,  and  after  him  the 
guards.  In  this  manner  went  the  king  through  the  park,  and  comin:; 
to  the  stairs  leading  into  Whitehall,  he  passed  along  thnragh  the 
galleries  to  his  bed-chamber;  where,  after  a  little  repose,  the 
bishop  went  to  prayer :  which  bemg  done,  his  majesty  bid  Mr 
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Herbert  bring  him  some  bread  and  wine ;  which  being  brought, 
the  king  broke  the  manchet  and  eat  a  mouthful  of  it,  and  drank  a 
small  glass  full  of  claret,  and  then  was  some  time  in  private  with 
the  bishop,  expecting  when  Hacker  would  the  third  and  last  time 
give  warning.  In  the  mean  time  bis  majesty  told  Air.  Herbert 
what  satin  cap  he  would  use ;  which  being  provided,  Mr.  Herbertp 
after  prayer,  addressed  himself  to  the  bishop,  and  told  him  the 
king  had  ordered  him  to  have  a  white  satin  nightcap  ready,  but 
he  being  not  able  to  endure  the  sic;ht  of  the  violence  that  they 
would  ofler  to  the  king  on  the  scafTold,  he  could  not  be  there  to  give 
it  to  the  king  when  he  should  call  for  it.  The  good  bishop  bid  him 
-then  give  him  the  cap,  and  that  he  should  wait  at  the  end  of  the 
banquet ing-housc,  near  to  the  scaffold,  to  tisike  care  of  the  king's 
bckiy,  for  (said  he)  that  and  his  interment  will  be  our  last  office. 
Colonel  Hacker  came  soon  after  to  the  bedchamber  door,  and 
gave  his  last  signal :  the  bishop  and  Mr.  Herbert  weeping,  they 
both  fell  upon  their  knees :  the  kin»;  thereupon  gave  him  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  helped  the  bishop  up,  for  he  was  aged.  Col.  Hacker 
uttending  still  at  the  chamber  door,  the  king  took  notice  of  it,  and 
said  open  the  door  and  bid  Hackei*  go,  he  would  follow  him. 

A  guard  was  made  all  along  the  galleries  and  the  banqueting- 
house,  but  behind  the  soldiers,  abundance  of  men  and  wometr 
crowded  in,  though  with  some  peril  to  their  persons,  to  behold  the 
saddest  sight  that  England  ever  saw :  and  as  his  majesty  passed 
by  with  a  cheerful  look  he  heard  them  pray  for  hir/i.  The  sol* 
diers  did  not  rebuke  any  of  them,  for  by  their  silence  and  dejected 
faces  they  seemed  rather  atilictod  than  insulting.  There  was  a 
passage  broke  through  the  wall  of  the  banqueting-house,  by  which 
the  king  passed  unto  the  scaffold ;  where,  after  his  majesty  had 
spoken  and  declared  {mblicly  that  he  died  a  christian  according, 
to  the  profession  of  the  church  of  England,  (the  contents  of  which 
have  been  several  times  printed,)  the  fatal  sti*oke  was  given  by  a 
disguised  person.  Mr.  Herbert,  during  this  time,  was  at  the  flooi* 
leading  to  the  scaffold  much  lamenting,  and  the  bishop  coming 
from  the  scaffold  with  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  immediately 
coffined  and  covered  with  a  velvet  pall,  he  and  Mr.  Herbert  went 
with  it  to  the  back  stairs  to  have  it  embalmed ;  and  Mr.  Herbert^ 
after  the  l>ody  had  been  deposited,  meeting  with  the  Lord  Fairfax^ 
the  general,  that  per86n  asked  him  how  the  king  did  if  whereupon 
Herbert,  l>eing  something  astonished  at  that  question,  told  him  the 
king  was  beheaded,  at  which  he  seemed  much  surprised.  See 
oiore  of  the  said  General  Fairfax  in  the  Fasti  following,  among 
the  creations  of  doctors  of  civil  law,  luuler  the  year  1649.  The 
royal  corpse  being  embalmed  and  well  coffined,  and  ail  after- 
wards wrapt  up  in  lead  and  covered  with  a  new  velvet  pall,  it  wa.^ 
removed  to  St.  Jameses,  where  was  great  presf>in^  by  all  sorts 
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of  people  to  see  the  king,  a  doleful  speGtacIe,  but  few  had  lean 
to  enter  or  behold  it. 

Where  to  bury  the  king  was  the  last  duty  remaining.  By  some 
historians  'tis  said  the  king  spoke  something  to  the  bishop  concenuag 
his  burial.  Mr.  Herbert,  both  before  and  after  the  king's  death, 
was  frequently  in  company  with  the  bishop,  and  affirmed  that  Jie 
never  mentioned  any  thing  to  him  of  the  king's  naming  any  friace 
where  he  would  be  buried ;  nor  did  Mr.  Herbert  (who  constantly 
attended  his  majesty,  and  a£(cr  his  coming  to  Hurst  Castle  wai 
the  only  person  in  his  bedchamber)  hear  him  at  any  time  to  d^ 
dare  his  mind  concerning  it.  Nor  was  it  in  his  lifetime  a  proper 
question  for  either  of  them  to  ask,  notwithstanding  they  had  ofleih 
times  the  opportunity,  especially  when  his  majesty  was  bequeath- 
ing to  his  royal  children  and  friends  what  is  formerly  related. 
Nor  did  the  bishop  declare  any  thing  concerning  the  place  to  Mr. ' 
Herbert,  which  doubtless  he  woulcl  upon  Mr.  Herbert's  pious 
care  about  it ;  which  being  duly  considered,  they  thought  no  place 
more  fit  to  inter  the  corpse  than  in  the  chapel  of  King  'Henry 
VH.  at  the  end  of  the  church  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  out  of 
whose  loins  King  Charles  I.  wa^  lineally  extracted,  &c.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Herbert  made  his  application  to  such  as  were  then  in 
Cower  for  leave  to  bury  the  king's  l)ody  in  the  said  chapel  among 
is  ancestors,  but  his  request  was  denied  for  this  reason,  that  his 
burying  there  would  attract  infinite  numbers  of  all  sorts  thither  to 
see  where  the  king  was  buried ;  wJiich,  a»  the  times  then  were,  was 
judged  unsafe  and  inconvenient.  ]>lr.  Herliert  acquaintini;  the 
bishop  with  this,  they  then  resolved  to  bury  Ihe  king's  body  in  the 
royal  chapel  of  St.  George,  within  the  castle  of  Windsor,  lioth  in  re- 
gard that  his  majesty  was  sovereign  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
garter,  and  that  several  kings  had  been  there  interred,  namely.  King 
Henry  VI.  King  Edward  IV.  and  King  Henry  VHI.  &.c.  Upon 
which  consideration  Mr.  Herbert  niade  his  second  address  to  the 
committee  of  parlkiment,  who,  after  some  deliberation,  gave  turn 
an  order  bearing  date  the  (it h  February,  1648,  authorizing  him 
and  Mr.  Ant^iony  Mildniay  to  bury  the  king's  body  tiierc,  which 
the  governor  was  to  observe. 

Accordingly  the  corpse  was  carried  thither  from  St.  James's, 
Feb*  Ty  in  a  hearse  covered  with  black  velvet,  drawn  by  six 
horses  covered  with  black  cloth,  in  which  were  about  a  dozen 
gentlemen,  most  of  them  being  such  that  had  waited  upon  his  ma- 
jesty at  Carisbrook  Castle  and  other  places  since  his  majesty ^s 
goinir  from  Newcastle-  Mr.  Herbert  showed  the  governor.  Colo- 
nel AVitchcot,  the  committee\s  order  for  permitting  31  n  Herl^erf 
and  Mr.  Mildmay  to  bury  him,  the  late  king,  in  any  place  within 
Windsor  Castle  that  they  should  think  fit  and  meet.  In  the  first 
place,  in  order  thereunto,  they  carried  the  king's  body  into  the 
ciean's  house,  which  was  hung  with  black,  and  after  (m  his  usual 
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bedchamber  within  the  palace.  After  which  they  went  to  St 
George's  chapel  to  take  a  view  thereof,  and  of  the  most  fit  and 
honourable  place  for  the  royal  corpse  to  rest  in.  Having  taken  a 
Tiew,  they  at  first  thought  that  the  tomb-house  built  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  would  be  a  fit  place  for  his  interment,  but  that  place, 
though  adjoining,  yet  being  not  within  the  royal  chapel,  they 
waived  it:  for  if  King  Henry  VHL  was  buried  there,  (albeit  to 
tliat  day  the  particular  place  of  his  burial  was  unknown  to  any,) 
yet  in  regard  his  majesty  King  Charles  I.  (who  was  a  real  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  and  as  far  from  censuring  any. that  might  be) 
would,  upon  occasional  discourse,  express  some  dislike  in. King 
Henry's  proceedings,  in  misemploying  those  vast  revenues  the 
suppressed  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses  were 
endowed  with,  and  by  demolishing  those  many  beautiful  and  stately 
structures,  which  both  expressed  the  greatness  of  their  founders 
and  preserved  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom,  which  might  at  the 
reformation  have,  in  some  measure,  been  kept  up  and  converted 
to  sundry  pious  uses.  * 

Upon  consideration  thereof  those  gentlemen  declined  it,  and 

E itched  upon  the  vault  where  King  Edward  IV .  had  been  interred, 
eing  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near  the  altar,  that  king  being 
one  his  late  majesty  would  oftentimes  make  honourable  mention  of, 
and  from  whom  iiis  majesty  was  lineally  propagated.  That, 
therefore,  induced  Mr.  Herbert  to  give  order  to  N.  Harrison  and. 
Henry  Jackson  to  have  that  vault  opened,  partly  covered  with  a 
(air  large  stone  of  touch,  raised  within  the  arch  adjoining,  having  a 
range  of  iron  bars  gilt,  curiously  cut  according  to  church  work, 
&c.  But  as  they  were  about  this  work,  some  noblemen  came 
thither,  namely,  tlic  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
the  Earl  of  Lihdsey,  and  with  them  Dr.  Juxon,  Bishop  of  London» 
who  had  license  from  the  parliament  to  attend  the  king's  body  to 
his  giave.  Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  Herbert  and  Mildmay, 
thinking  fit  to  submit  and  leave  the  choice  of  the  place  of  burial 
to  those  great  persons,  they  in  like  manner  viewed  the  tomb-house 
and  tlie  choir,  and  one  of  the  lords  beating  gently  u'^ion  the  pave* 
ment  with  his  staff,  perceived  a  hollow  sound,  and  thereupon 
ordered  the  stones  and  earth  to  be  removed,  they  dbcovered  a 
descent  into  a  vault  where  two  coffins  were  laid  near  one  another, 
the  one  very  larg^pf  an  antique  form,  and  the  other  little.  These 
they  supposed  tdPb  the  bodies  of  King  Henry  VHI.  and  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  his  third  wife,  as  indeed  they  were.  The  velvet 
palls  tiiat  covered  their  coffins  deemed  fresh,  though  they  had  lam 
there  above  100  years. 

The  lords  agreeing  that  the  king's  body  should  be  in  the  said 
vault  interred,  being  about  the  middle  of  the  choir,  over  against 
the  eleventh  stall  upon  the  sovereign's  side,  they  gave  onfer  to 
have  the  king's  name  and  year  he  died  cut  in  lead;  whicfa^  whilst 
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ihe  workmen  were  aboul,  the  lords  went  out  and  gave  Puddi&nt, 
the  sexton,  order  to  lock  tlie  chapel  door,  and  not  suffer  any 
to  stay  therein  (ill  farther  notice.  The  sexton  did  his  best  to  clear 
the  chapel}  nevertheless  Isaac,  the  sexton's  man,  said  that  a  foot 
soldier  had  hid  himself  so  as  he  was  not  discerned ;  and  bemg 
greedy  of  prey,  crept  into  the  vault,  and  cut  so  much  of  the  velvet 
pall  that  covered  the  great  body  as  he  judged  would  hardly  be 
missed,  and  wimbled  also  a  hole  through  the  said  coffin  that  was 
largest,  probably  fancying  that  there  was  something  well  worth  his 
adventure.  The  sexton,  at  his  opening  the  door,  espied  the  sacri- 
Jegious  person,  who  being  searched,  a  bone  was  found  about  him, 
with  which  he  said  he  would  haft  a  knife.  The  governor  being 
therefore  informed  of,  he  gave  him  hiis  reward ;  and  the  lords  and 
others  present  were  convinced  that  a  real  body  was  in  the  said 
great  coffin,  which  some  before  had  scrupled.  The  girdle  or  ci^ 
cumscription  of  capital  letters  of  lead  put  about  the  king's  coflui 
had  only  these  words:  *^ King  Charles,  1648." 

The  kuig's  body  was  then  brought  from  his  bedchamber  down 
into  St.  George's  Hall,  whence,  after  a  little  stay,  it  was  with  a 
slow  and  solemn  pace  (much  sorrow  in  most  faces  being  then  dis- 
cernible) carried  by  gentlemen  of  quality  in  mourning.  The  no- 
blemen in  mourning  also  held  up  the  pall,  and  the  governor, 
with  several  gentlemen,  officers  and  attendants,  came  after. 
It  was  then  observed,  that  at  such  time  as  the  king's  body  was 
brought  out  from  St.  George's  Hall,  the  sky  was  serene  and  clear, 
but  presently  it  began  to  snow,  and  the  snow  fell  so  fast  that  by 
that  time  the  corpse  came  to  the  west  end  of  the  royal  chapel  the 
black  velvet  pall  was  all  white,  (the  colour  of  innocence,)  being 
thick  covered  over  with  snow.  The  body  being  by  the  bearers 
sat  down  near  the  place  of  burial,  the  Bishop  of  Ijondon  stood 
ready,  with  the  service-book  in  his  hands,  to  have  performed  his 
last  duty  to  the  king  his  master,  according  to  the  order  and  form 
of  burial  of  the  dead,  set  forth  in  the  book  of"  Common  Prayer;" 
which  the  lords  likewise  desired,  but  it  would  not  be  suffered  by 
Col.  Witchcot,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  by  reason  of  the  di- 
rectory, to  which  (said  he)  he  and  others  were  to  be  conformable. 
Thus  went  the  White  King  to  his  grave,  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age,  and  22d  year  and  10th  month  of  his  reign.  To  let  pass 
Merlm's  prophecy,  which  some  allude  to  the^d^ite  satin  his  ma- 
jesty wore  when  he  was  crowned  in  WestmiiJK  Abbey,  former 
kings  having  on  purple  robes  at  their  coronatbn,  I  shall  conclude 
this  narrative  with  tne  king's  own  excellent  expression,  running 
thus :  Crowns  and  kingdoms  are  not  so  valuable  as  my  honour  and 
reputation.  Those  must  have  a  period  with  my  life,  but  these 
survive  to  a  glorious  kind  of  immortality  when  I  am  dead  and  gone ; 
a  good  name  being  the  embalming  of  princes,  and  a  sweet  consecra- 
ting  of  than  to  an  eternity  of  k>ve  and  gratitude  amoi^  poeterify. 


POETRY. 


THE  BUMPKnrS  INVITATION. 

* 

Mr :  Oh/  JV*ann^»  viU  thou  fcm^  with  me  ? 

Dr.  Pbrct. 

Oh  \  Molly,  -wilt  thoa  go  with  me. 

Nor  sigh  to  quit  tlus  noisy  place  ? 
Can  rude  log  huts  hare  charms  for  thee, 
'  And  bumpkins  rough  with  ruddy  face  \ 
No  longer  dressed  in  muslins  white. 

Nor  braided  <dose  thine  auburn  hair, 
Sav  can'st  thou  quit  these  scenes  to-iught* 

\Vhci%  tliou  art  fairest  of  the  fair  I 

Oh !  Molly,  when  thou'rt  far  away. 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behiud. 
If  thou  art  fore'd  to  rake  up  hay. 

To  top  the  com,  or  sheaves  to  bind  ? 
Oh !  can  tliat  soft  and  gentle  heart 

Such  rural  hardships  learn  to  bear. 
If  so — we'll  from  this  town  depart. 

Where  thou  art  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Sweet  Molly  can'st  thou  breeches  make. 

And  neatly  spin  Merino  ram ; 
Wilt  thou  soon  learn  pone  bread  to  bake, 

And  my  old  worsted  stockings  dam  ? 
Should  harvest  whiskey  make  me  fall, 

Would*Bt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care ; 
Nor  sullen  those  gay  scenes  recall. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  theiair } 

• 

And  when  dead  drunk  I'm  put  to  bed. 

Wilt  thou  prepare  tlie  water  gruel ; 
Nor  curse  the  day  that  thou  didst  wed. 

And  call  thy  drunken  Strephon  cruel  ? 
If  thus  he  daily  wet  liis  clay. 

Wilt  thou  not  drop  a  brmy  tear; 
And  wish  thou  wert  with  heart  more  gay. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fairf 

Ah !  no,  I  think  them  know'st  what's  good. 

And  to  the  country  will  incline. 
Where  thou  most  work  to  earn  thy  food. 

And  whiskey  drink  instoad  of  wine. 
On  sabbath  days  to  church  we'll  go, 

I  riding  Dobbin,  thoa  the  Mare ; 
And  still  ril  think,  as  oki  we  grow. 

That  thou  art  faireft  of  the  fair. 

Sbdlsy. 
IVeat  River,, 


rOETBT. 


SONG  O^  DWINA. 

^From  Miss  BaUtie'i  PUyt.] 

Wakb  awhile  and  pleannt  be* 
Gentle  Toice  of  mctodj-. 

.  Sav,  sweet  carol,  who  arc  thcT 

W^o  cheerly  ereet  the  rising  day  ? 

Uttte  birds  in  leafy  bower ; 

Swallows  twitt'rine  on  the  tower ; 

I  .arks  i^KHi  the  li^ht  air  borne ; 

Hunters  rousM  with  shrilly  horn ; 

The  woodman  wliistling  on  liis  way ; 

The  new-wak'd  child  at  early  play* 

Who  barefoot  prints  the  dewy  green. 

Winking  to  the  sunny  sheen  • 

And  the  milk  maid  who  binds  her  yellow  hair. 

And  blithly  doth  her  daily  task  prepare. 

Sav,  sweet  oarol,  who  are  they 

Wlto  welcome  in  tlie  ev'ning  gray  ? 

The  housewife  trim,  and  merry  lout. 

Who  sit  the  blazing  fire  about; 

The  sage  a  conning  o'er  his  book; 

The  tired  wight,  in  rushy  nook. 

Who  half  asleep  but  faintly  bean 

The  gossip's  tale  hum  in  his  ears; 

The  Tooscn'd  steed  in  grassy  stall ; 

The  Thanies  feasting  in  the  hall ; 

But  most  of  all  the  maid  of  checKul  sooly 

Who  fills  h«ir  peaceful  waxTior's  flowing  bowl. 

Well  hast  thou  said !  and  thanks  to  thce^ 
"Voice  of  gentle  melody ! 


FISHERMAN'S  SONG. 

(From  the  Same.) 

No  fish  stir  in  our  heaving  net. 

And  the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  night  is  wet; 

And  we  must  ply  the  lusty  oar. 

For  the  tide  is  ebbing  from  the  shore ; 

And  sad  arc  they  whose  faggots  bum. 

So  kindly  stored  for  our  return. 

Our  boat  is  small  and  the  tempest  rares. 
And  nought  is  heard  but  the  lashing  waves ; 
And  the  sullen  roar  of  die  angry  sea. 
And  the  wild  winds  piping  drearily  : 
Yet  sea  and  tempest  rise  m  vain. 
We'll  bless  our  blazing  hearths  again. 
Push  bravely.  Mates !  our  guiding  star 
Now  from  its  towerietstreameth  far; 
And  now  along  the  nearly  strand, 
SeC)  swiftly  moves  yon  flaming  brand ; 
Before  the  midnight  watch  is  past. 
We'll  ^luff  our  lx>wl  ami  mock  the  blast. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE,  &<r. 

(Extracted  from  late  London  pubficatioiw.) 

Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stabl's  important  publication,  dc  l'Alle* 
MAGNE,  will  ap]>ear  during  the  xircsent  month  (July)  in  this  counirr.  It  is  not 
gcnemlty  known  tbattliis  interesting  work,  the  mysterious  suppre^on  of  wluchhas 
excited  the  curiosity  of  Europe,  is  Uie  result  of  Madame  de  Stael  s  observations  on 
the  maiuiergf  the  90cirty,  the  Uterattire^  and  the  philoaophy  of  tlie  Germans.  'An 
edition,  consisting  of  10,000  coiues,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  tlie  year  1810;  and  al- 
though, in  its  course  through  tne  press,  it  h  as  submitted  to  the  litei*ar)*  poUce,  the 
whole  impression  was  destro}'ed  .bv  a  sudden  mandate  of  Bonaparte.  One  copy, 
however,  escaped ;  and  from  that  tfie  present  edition  is  printing.  It  will  contain  all 
the  passages  originally  struck  out  by  the  police,  and  an  original  preface,  developiitg 
the  causes  of  this  unprecedented  literary  persecution. 

We  learn  tliat  steam-boats  have  worked  with  success  on  certain  rivers  in  Scotland 
for  a  considerable  time  past,  particularly  on  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven-  One  of  these, 
ealled  the  Comet,  built  about  two  yean  ago  at  Port-GUsgow,  is  at  pi'cscnt  on  a  voy- 
age to  London. 

Dr.  John  Moodie,  of  Bath,  member  of  several  literar}'  «>cietics,  has  finished 
for  publication  a  work  on  uhieh  he  has  been  several  years  engaged,  on  the  modern 
seography  of  Asia.  It  is  to  contain  a  full  and  authentic  description  of  the  empires, 
kingdoms,  states,  and  colonies ;  with  tbe  oceans,  seas,  and  isles,  t^  this  great  division 
of  the  slobe  ;  including  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  political  alterations.  Also  a 
general  introduction,  Ulustrative  of  the  physical  geography,  and  present  moral  and 
political  state  of  Asia.  The  whole  to  form  two  volumes,  quarto,  with  ism  atlas.  An 
original  work  of  geography  it  a  literary  phenomenon,  and  Asia  particularly  merits 
that  attention  in  Great  Britain  which  Dr.  M.  has  bestowed  upon  it. 


An  important  work  relative  to  modem  Greece,  is  announced  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  employed  by  government  upon  several  missions  into  that  countr}*,  entilietl 
**  Researches  in  Greece."  The  first  part  will  he  confined  to  inquiries  into  the  lan- 
giia^>  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  the  state  of  their  literature  and  education,  with 
■ome  short  notices  c^  the  dialects  spoken  within  the  limits  of  Greece,  viz.  the  Albc- 
mart,  HaUachiaUy  and  Bulgarian.  It  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  further  re- 
•earches  made  by  the  author  during  his  residence  in  Greece,  into  the  geography,  an-» 
tiquities,  and  pi*esent  state  of  the  country. 

QiTEEN  Elixabeth'i  nikw  conBStcd  Only  of  33  ships  of  one  hundred  ton*  and 
upwards.  One  of  1000  tons;  three  of  900;  two  of  800;  three  of  6<K);  six  of  500 ; 
and  the  oihei-s  smaller.  Our  modem  navy  consisU  of  1,000  ships,  lialf  of  tht-m  larger 
tlian  her  Uirgest ;  and  query,  will  the  present  times  rival  in  glory  those  of  Elizabeth  * 

Captain  Allcume,  of  Paris,  has  contrived  a  plan  of  modelling  or  casting 
cities  in  miniature,  and  has  actually  modelled,  or  made  a  cast  of,  Paris,  on  the  scale  ot 
an  inch  to  two  hundred  yards. 

Some  French  engineers  propoie  to  blow  up  masses  of  loose  earth,  when  hardencd» 
during  frosts,  by  means  of  gunpowder,  aa  an  expeditious  mode  of  making  canals,  ftcc. 


the 
Capt. 

to  tlic  world.  It  will  be  printed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  voyages  of  Cook,  anrl  be 
acconipaniod,  like  them,  with  an  atlas  of  historical  and  geographical  engravings.  It 
was  the  object  of  this  vov.igc  to  complete  the  survey  of  New  Holland,  and  this  duty 
t'apt.  F.  ably  and  fully  performed.  The  late  maps  of  Arrowsmith  exhibit  the  general 
results;  but  many  circumstances  in  luch  a  voyage  claim  thcnotic^.  and  nivtura'iy 
exci'.c  the  lively  curiosit}',  of  the  ptibiic 
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Mr.  ToiivBVLL>  the  last  ciroamnaTigtlor  that  has  irahfidied  the  hiatiay  of  ha 
ytoyimg^,  hai  introdueed,  in  a  new  and  eolai^eil  edition  of  hit  work  in  quartto,  a  [mdik 
gioQi  number  of  new  facts  relatiTe  to  the  interesting  isUnds  of  the  Pacific.  Aniiig 
other  novelties,  he  mcntions'a  eiroumstance,  connected  with  geologieal  speenlstisaiy 
which  deserrca  to  be  transferred  to  our  pages.  In  the  ▼oyase  m  Perooae^  that  navif^ 
tor  describes  a  reef  of  shoul  banks,  a  few  degrees  north  of  Owh^hee,  where  le  sb|- 
gestcd  that  a  pearl  fishery  might  be  establislied  to  advantage,  and  he  states  that  fm 
French  fripites  sailed  over  them.  Some  commercial  persons,  in  conaequcuee,  kalcl|f 
engaged  divers,  and  visited  the  spot,  but  were  astonished  to  find,  not  oofjr  that  no  ves> 
sel  can  now  sail  over  these  banlu,  but  that  through  a  large  extent  they  uTord  bvt  tvo 
or  three  feet  water,  and  in  many  places  exliibit  verdant  spots  above*the  water.  Mr. 
T.  ascribes  the  change  solelj^  to  the  unremitting  labours  of  polvpc  and  cormi  insect^ 
and  he  confirms  the  hypothesis  that  many  other  of  the  groupes  of  islands  that  stud  this 
vast  ocean  derive  their  origin  from  similar  causes. 

ZbrahColsurn,  the  American  bov,  contindesto  .attract  mnch  attention  among 
the  curious  in  Lf»:idon.  He  multiplies  4  l^gures  into  4  with  momentary-  prcciaaan,  and 
extracts  the  cube  root  of  12  figures  with  equal  facility. 

A  late  Portuguese  work  on  port  wine  states^  as  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  growers 
arc  in  the  habit  of  giving  only  a  few  hours  iKiiUng  to  the  wines,  and  of  dazhing  them, 
in  the  course  of  the  fermentation,  with  bad  brandy  to  give  them  strength,  and  with  the 
elderberry,  and  the  rind  of  the  rijjc  grape,  to  give  them  colour.  Most  (^the  fiicto- 
ries  at  Oporto  buy,  it  is  s»id,  large  quantities  of  brandy  and  elderberries  to  mix  with 
the  wines  in  their  own  cellars. 

A  pipe  of  port  wine  costs  at  Oporto  151.  and  inLondon  1301. !  The  duties  ia 
Englanfl  produce  2,000,0001.  per  annum. 

A  German  moralist,  in  this  age  of  chymistrv,  has  publislied  an  aoalyus  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Germau  women,  and  assigned  the  several  proportion  of  SQ  parts  si 
Tinder  i— 

Vanity        .        «        -        8  parts. 

Love  of  Rule     .         .       4  part& 

Sexual  Passion        •      «     4  parts. 

Artifice  -  -         4  parts, 

g  Fickleness  •  4  parts, 

r  Timidity  -  -       2  parts. 

Iniiocency  -  2  parts. 

Superstition      •  -        4  part.s. 


32  parts. 


M.  CuvtBR  has  just  published,  in  four  volumes  in  quarto,  with  nunicrous  pkt^i^ 
:i  collection  of  all  his  memoirs  on  the  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds.  He  has  described 
seventy-eight  species,  foi*ty-nine  of  which  were  certainly  unknown  to  naturalists,  and 
bixtcen  or  eighteen  are  still  doubtfal.  The  other  liones  found  in  these  recent  beds, 
appear  to  belong  to  animals  known.  In  a  prelimiuHry  dissertation,  the  author  explains 
the  method  which  he  followed,  and  the  results  which'  he  obtaiiic<l.  it  appears  to  him, 
fixjm  facts  which  he  has  established,  that  the  eai*th  has  undergone  several  great  and 
sudden  revolutions,  the  last  of  which,  not  more  remote  than  five  or  six  thousand  jcars, 
riestroved  the  country,  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the  species  of  animals  existing,  and 
offered  for  ahabiUition  to  the  feeble  remains  of  these  species,  continents  wluohhad 
been  already  inhabited  by  other  beings,  which  a  preceding  revolution  had  buried,  and 
which  appeared  in  their  actual  state  jit  the  time  of  this  lustntvdution. 

Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter's  narrative  of  the  late  campaign  in  Russia,  cont:umrig  io- 
rbrinutinn  di*awn  froin  oflicini  sources,  and  from  intercepted  French  documents 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  British  public,  illustrated  with  plans,  Sec.  of  the  general 
movements  of  both  armies  during  their  advance  and  retreat,  and  a  portrait  of  the  late 
General  Kutusoff,  will  be  published  on  the  lOthof  tlie  piv.Acnt  montli,  (Jul/-) 

Die<l  at  Paris,  ilic  Abbe  Dfiillef  who  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  poetical  chair 
i»f  his  time.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  the  Eng^lish  poets,  and  was  enabled,  by 
his  translation  of  some  of  them,  and  his  intimate  acqu.iintancc  witfi  all,  to  throw  an 
onwuial  projioi-tiun  of  Ktrangth  and.  riclmessinto  his  style. 
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[From  the  Edinburgh  Review.] 

IT  is  impossible  to  look  into  any  of  Mr.  Clarkson'a  books,  with- 
out feeling  tliat  he  is  an  excellent  man — and  a  very  bad  writer. 
Many  of  the  defects  of  his  composition,  indeed,  seem  to  be  di- 
rectly refer riblc  to  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition.  An  ear- 
nestness for  truth  and  vu*tue,  that  does  not  allow  him  to  waste 
any  thought  upon  the  ornaments  by  which  they  may  be  recom- 
mended— ^and  a  simplicity  of  character  which  is  not  aware  that 
what  is  substantially  respectable  may  be  made  dull  or  ridiculous 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented — are  virtues  which  we 
suspect  not  to  have  been  very  favourable  to  his  reputation  as  an 
author.  Feeling  in  himself  not  only  an  entire  toleration  of  honest 
tediousness,  but  a  decided  preference  for  it  upon  all  occasions 
over  mere  elegance  or  ingenuity,  he  seems  to  have  transferred  a 
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little  too  haslily  to  books  those  principles  of  judgment  which  ne 
admirable  when  applied  to  men;   and  to   have  forgotten,  thy 
(hough  diilness  may  be  a  very  venial  fault  in  a  good  man,  it  is  sock 
a  fault  in  a  book  as  to  render  its  goodness  of  no  avail  whatsoever. 
Unfortunately  for  Mr.  ClarksoU)  moral  qualities  alone   will  nit 
make  a  good  writer ;  nor  are  they  even  of  the  6rst  importance  oo 
such  an  occasion:  and  accordingly,  with  all  his  philanthny/, 
piety,  and  uiflexible  honesty,  he  has  not  escaped  the  sin  of  te> 
diousness— -and  that  to  a  degree  that  must  render  him  almost  ille- 
gible to  any  but  quakers,  reviewers,  and  others,  who  make  pnb- 
lie  profession  of  patience  insurmountable,     lie  has  no  taste,  and 
uo  spark  of  vivacity— not  the  vestige  of  an  ear  for  harmony— ^md 
a  prolixity  of  which  modem  times  have  scarcely  preserved  aojr 
otner  example.     He  seems  to  ha\e  a  sufficiently  sound  and  clear 
judgment,  but  no  great  acuteness  of  understanding ;  and,  though 
visibly  tasking  himself  to  judge  charitably  and  speak  candidly  of 
all  men,  is  evidently  beset  with  such  an  antipathy  to  all  who  per- 
secute quakers,  or  maletreat  negroes,  as  to  make  him  very  un- 
willing to  report  any  thing  in  their  favour.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  great  industry-— scrupulous  veracity — and  that  serious  aad 
sober  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which  is  sure  in  the  long  ranlo- 
disarm  ridicule,  and  win  upon  attention— and  is  frequently  able 
to  render  vidgarity  impressive,  and  simplicity  sublime.     More- 
over, and  above  all,  he  is  perfectly  free  from  alfecfation  ;  so  that; 
though  we  may  be  wearied,  we  are  never  disturbed  or  ofiended— • 
and  read  on,  in  tranquillity,  till  we  find  it  impossible  to  read  any 
more. 

It  will  be  guessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  its  lite- 
rary merits  that  we  are  induced  to  take  notice  of  the  work  before 
us.  Wif.LiAM  Pehn,  to  whose  honour  it  is  wholly  devoted,  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  personage  of  no  ordinary  standard — and  oughts 
before  this  time,  to  have  met  with  a  biographer  capable  of  doing 
him  justice.  He  is  most  known,  and  most- deserving  of  beii^ 
known,  as  the  settler  of  Pennsylvania;  but  his  private  charactei' 
also  is  interestini;,  and  full  of  tliose  peculiarities  which  disrin- 
guished  the  temper  and  manners  of  a  great  part  of  the  English 
nation  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  His  theological  and  pole- 
mical exploits  are  no  less  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times ; 
thoutj^h  all  that  is  really  edify  ing  in  this  part  of  his  history  might 
have  been  p;iven  in  about  one  twentieth  [)art  of  the  space  which  it 
allotted  to  it  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

William  Penu  was  born  in  1644,  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Su" 
W.  Penn,  the  repi'esentative  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family 
in  Buckingham  and  Ghiucestershire.  He  was  regularly  educated ; 
and  entej-ed  a  gentleman  conmioner  at  Ciniist's  church,  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himseli'  very  early  for  his  proficiency  both 
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in  classical  learning  and  athletic  exercises.  When  he  was  only 
about  sixteen,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a  s^nse  of  the  corrupt 
lions  of  tj^e  established  faith  by  the  preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe, 
a  quaker— *and  inimediatelj  discontinued  his  attendance  at  cha- 
pel ;  and,  with  some  other  youths  of  his- own  way  of  thinking,  be- 
gan  to  hold  prayer  meetings  in  their  private  apartments.  This, 
of  course,  gave  great  scandal  to  his  academical  superiors ;  and  a 
large  fine,  with  suitable  admonitions,  were  imposed  on  the  young 
nonconformist.  Just  at  this  critical  period,  an  ofder  was  un* 
luckily  received  from  court  to  resume  the  use  of  the  surplice, 
which  it  seems  had  been  discontinued  almost  ever  since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  reformation  ;  and  the  sight  of  this  unfortunate  vestment 
**  operated,"  as  Mr.  Clarkson  expresses  it,  **  so  disagreeably  on 
William  Penn,  that  he  could  not  b^ar  it ;  and,  joining  himself  witil 
some  other  young  gentlemen,  he  fell  upon  those  students  who  apt 
peared  in  surplices,  and  tore  them  ever^n^rhere  over  their  heads^' 
This,  we  conceive,  was  not  quite  correct,  even  as  a  quaker  pro^ 
ceeding;  and  was  but  an  unpromising  beginning  for  the  future 
champion  of  religious  liberty.  Its  natural  consequence,  however, 
was,  that  he  and  his  associates  were,  without  further  ceremony, 
expelled  from  the  university ;  and  when  he  went  home  to  iiia 
lather,  and  attempted  to  justify  by  argument  the  measures  he  had 
ad<^ted,  it  was  no  less  natural  tiiat  the  good  admiral  should  give 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  turn  him  out  at  the  door. 

This  course  of  discipline,  however,  not  proving  immediately 
effectual,  he  was  sent  upon  his  travels,  along  with  some  other 
young  gentlemen,  and  resided  for  two  years  in  France,  and  the 
liow  Countries ;  but  without  any  change  either  in  those  serious 
views  of  religion,  or  those  austere  notions  of  morality,  by  whick 
his  youth  had  been  so  prematurely  distinguished.  On  his  return, 
his  father  again  endeavoured  to  subdue  him  to  a  more  worldly 
frame  of  mind  ;  first,  by  setting  him  to  study  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn ; 
and  afterwards,  by  sending  him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  court  at 
Dublin,  and  skiving  him  the  charge  of  his  large  possessions  in  that 
kingdom.  These  expedients  might  have  been  attended  with  sud* 
cess,  had  he  not  accidental!  v  fallen  in  at  Cork  with  his  old  friend 
Thomas  Loe,  the  quaker — who  set  before  him  such  a  view  of  the 
dangers  of  his  situation,  that  he  seems  from  that  day  forward  to 
have  renounced  all  secular  occupations,  and  betaken  himself  to  de« 
YOtion,  as  the  main  business  of  his  future  life. 

The  reign  of  Charles  11.  however,  was  not  auspicious  to  dissent- 
ers ;  and  in  those  evil  days  of  persecution,  he  was  speedily  put 
in  prison  for  attending  several  of  the  quaker  meetings ;  but  was 
soon  liberated,  and  again  came  back  to  his  father's  house,  where 
a  long  disputation  took  place  upon  the  subject  of  his  new  creed. 
It  broke  op  with  this  moderate  and  very  loyal  proposition  on  the 
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part  of  the  viccadniiral — lliat  llic  young  f|naikei'  should  coiiseBf 
to  sit  Willi  his  hat  ofT,  in  preBcncc  of  Ihe  king — the  Duke  of  York 
—and  tho  admiral  himself!  in  return  for  which  slight  compliance, 
it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  be  no  longer  nioieated  m  any  of 
his  opinions  or  practices.  The  heroic  convert,  however,  would 
listen  to  no  terms  of  componition ;  and,  after  taking  some  days  to 
consider  of  it,  reported,  that  his  conscience  could  not  comport 
with  any  species  of  hat  ivor^/itp— and  was  again  turned  out  of 
doors  for  his  pains. 

He  now  took  openly  to  preaching  in  the  quakcr  meetmgs,  and 
bihortiy  after  be.f;;an  that  court^e  of  theological  and  con trorersiai  pub- 
lications, in  which  he  persisted  to  his  dying  day ;  and  which  has 
had  the  effect  o!  overThelniin^r  his  memory  with  two  vast  foBo 
\olnnies  of  piirii; .  .cal  |Miinphlcts.  His  most  considerable  work 
bcems  to  have  been  that  entitled  "  No  Cross,  no  Crown;"  in 
wliich  he  not  only  explahis  and  vindicates,  at  gi*eat  length,  the 
grounds  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  observances  of  the  society 
to  which  he  belonged— but  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  very  large 
and  entertaining  introduction  of  instances  from  profane  history? 
that  the  tame  general  principles  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  wise  and  good  in  every  generation,  and  were  suggested  io- 
deed  to  the  reflecting  mind  by  the  inward  \oice  oi'  cou^cience,  and 
Ihe  analogy  of  the  whole  visible  scheme  of  God's  providence  in 
the  gov  cnmient  of  the  worhi.  The  intermixture  of  worldly  learn- 
ing, and  the  larger  and  bolder  scope  of  (his  performance,  render  it 
far  nioie  legible  than  the  pious  exhortations  and  pertinacious  po' 
lemics  wiiich  fdl  the  greater  purl  of  his  subserjncnt  publications. 
In  his  love  of  controversy  anil  of  printifig,  indeed,  ihis  worthy 
«>eclary  seems  to  have  been  the  very  PuiiiSTLKV  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  not  only  responded  in  due  form  to  every  work  in  which 
the  piinciples  of  his  sect  were  directly  or  indirectly  attacked— 
hut  whenever  he  heard  a  sermon  that  he  did  not  like-— or  learned 
that  any  of  the  Friends  had  been  put  hi  the  stocks ; — whenever 
he  was  prevented  from  preaching — or  learned  any  edifying  parti- 
culars of  the  death  of  a  quaker,  or  of  a  persecutor  of  quakers,  he 
was  instantly  at  the  press  with  a  letter,  or  a  narrative,  or  an  adiuo- 
nitioih— and  never  desisted  from  the  contest  till  he  had  reduced 
the  adversary  to  silence.  The  members  of  the  established 
church,  indeed,  were  rarely  so  unwary  as  to  make  any  rejoinder; 
and  most  of  his  disputes  accordingly  were  with  rival  sectaries,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  proseiytism  and  jealous  zeal  is  always  stronger 
than  in  the  members  of  a  larger  and  stronger  body.  They  were 
not  always  contented  indeed  with  the  regular  and  general  war  of 
the  press,  but  frequently  challenired  each  other  to  pci-sonal  com- 
bat, in  the  form  of  solemn  and  public  disputations.  W^illiam  Penn 
had  the  honour  of  being  repeatedly  appointed  the  champion  of  the 
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Ljuakera  in  these  theological  duels ;  and  ne\'er  failed,  ac<'ording 
\o  hia  pai'tial  biographer,  completely  to  demolish  his  opponc^nt ; — 
though  it  appeal^  that  he  did  not  always  meet  with  porioctiy  fair 
play  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  chivalrous  law  oi*  arrus  was  by 
tio  means  correctly  observed  in  these  ghostly  encounters.  His 
first  set  lo  was  with  one  Vincent,  the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring 
congregation  of  presbyterians,  and  aflbrds  rather  a  ludicrous  ex* 
umple  of  the  futility  and  indecorum  which  are  apt  to  characterize 
all  such  exhibitions.  After  the  debate  had  gone  on  for  some  time, 
Vincent  made  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  openly  accused  the 
t]uakers  of  blasphemy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  tlone,  he  made  off, 
Buod  desired  all  his  friends  to  follow  him.  Pcnn  insisted  upon 
being  heard  in  defence ;  but  the  presby terian  troops  pulled  him 
down  by  the  skirts ;  and  proceeding  to  blow  out  the  candles,  (for 
the  battle  had  already  lasted  till  midnight,)  left  the  intlignant  orator 
in  utter  darkness.  He  was  not  to  be  baffled  or  appalled,  however^ 
by  a  privation  of  this  description ;  and  accordingly  went  on  to 
argue  and  retort  in  the  dark,  with  such  force  and  effect,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  send  out  for  bis  fugitive  opponent,  who, 
after  some  time,  appeared  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  begged 
that  the  debate  might  be  adjourned  to  another  day.  But  he  could 
never  be  prevailed  on,  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  to  renew  tiie  com- 
l>at ;  and  Penn,  after  going  and  defying  him  in  his  own  meeting* 
house,  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  press ;  and  put  forth  '^  The 
Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,^'  for  which  he  hud  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing committed  to  the  tower,  on  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop  of 
London ;  and  solaced  himself,  during  his  confinement,  by  wntins; 
SL\  other  pamphlets. 

Soon  after  his  deliverance,  he  was  again  taken  up,  and  1»rou<ihi 
to  trial  before  the  lord  mayor  and  recorder  for  preaching  in  » 
quakcr  meeting.  lie  afterwards  published  an  account  of  this  pro'^ 
ceeding ;  and  it  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
rstructive  pieces  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The  times  to  which 
it  relates,  are  sufficiently  known  indeed  to  have  been  times  of  gross 
oppression  and  judicial  abuse ;  but  the  brutality  of  the  court  upon 
this  occasion  seems  to  us  to  exceed  any  thing  that  is  recorded 
elsewhere ;  and  the  firmness  of  the  jury  still  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, for  example  to  happier  days.  The  prisoner  ramo 
into  court,  according  to  quaker  custom,  with  his  hat  on  his  head ; 
but  the  door-keeper,  with  a  due  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  place^ 
nulled  it  off  as  he  entered.  Upon  this,  however,  the  lord  mayor 
became  quite  furious,  and  ordered  the  unfortunate  beaver  to  be 
instantly  replaced — which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  fined  the 
poor  culprit  for  appearmg  covered  in  his  presence !  William  Penn 
now  insisted  upon  knowing  what  law  he  was  accused  of  having 
broken— to  which  simple  question  the  recorder  waa  reduced  to 
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answer,  "  that  he  was  an  impertinent  fellow— and  that  raanj  M 
studied  thirty  or  forty  years  to  understand  the  law,  which  he  wa 
for  having  expounded  in  a  moment."  The  learned  .controWi 
sialist,  hoivever,  wa^i  not  to  be  silenced  so  easily ;  he  quoted  Loid 
Coke  and  magna  cluirla  on  his  antagonist  in  a  moment ;  and  cbi- 
tised  his  insolence  by  one  of  the  best  and  most  characteriilie 
repartees  that  we  recollect  ever  to  have  met  with.  '*  I  tell  you  to 
be  silent,  cried  the  recorder  in  a  great  passion,  if  we  should  aofier 
you  to  ask  questions  till  to-morrow  morning  you  would  be  never 
the  wiser.''  *'  That,"  replied  the  quaker,  with  his  immoveable 
tranquillity,  <*  that  is,  according  as  the  answers  are."  '*  Take  bin 
away,  take  him  away,"  exclaimed  the  mayor  and  the  recorder  in  t 
breath — '^  turn  him  into  the  Bale  Dock ;"  and  into  the  Bale  Docki 
a  fdthy  and  pestilent  dungeon  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly turned — discoursing  calmly  all  the  way  on  magna  chard 
and  the  rights  of  Englishmen ;  while  the  courtly  recorder  deli* 
vered  a  very  animated  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  absence  of  the 
p;  isoner. 

The  jury,  liowever,  after  a  short  consultation,  brought  in  a  Te^ 
diet,  finding;  him  merely  '*  guilty  of  speaking  in  Grace  Churd^ 
street."  For  this  cautious  and  most  correct  deliverance  they 
were  loaded  with  reproaches  by  the  court,  and  sent  out  to  amend 
their  verdict — but  in  half  an  hour  they  returned  with  the  saiae 
ingenious  finding,  fairly  written  out  and  subscribed  with  all  their  - 
names.  The  court  now  became  more  furious  than  ever,  and  shot 
them  up  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  till  next  morning,  when  they 
twice  over  came  back  with  the  same  verdict ; — upon  which  they 
were  reviled,  and  threatened  so  furiously  by  the  recorder,  that 
William  Penn  protested  against  this  plain  intimidation  of  the  per- 
sons to  vrhoav,  free  suffrages  the  law  had  intrusted  his  cause.  The 
aiii^'.ver  of  the  recorder  was,  "  Stop  his  mouth,  gaoler-**bring  fet- 
ters and  stake  him  to  the  ground.  William  Penn  replied  with 
the  temper  of  a  quaker,  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  *^  Do  your 
pl^'asure — I  matter  not  your  fetters."  And  the  recorder  took 
occasion  to  observe,  '^  that,  till  now,  he  never  understood  the 
policy  of  the  Spaniards,  in  sufiering  the  inqimition  among  them. 
But  now  he  saw  that  it  would  never  be  well  with  us  till  we  bad 
Bomethins:  like  the  Spanish  inquisition  in  England!"  After  this 
sage  remark,  the  jury  were  again  sent  back — and  kept  other 
twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or  refreshment.  On  the  third  day 
the  natural  and  glorious  efifect  of  this  brutality  on  the  spirits  of 
Englishmen  was  at  length  produced.  Instead  of  the  special  and 
unmeaning  form  of  their  first  verdict,  they  now,  all  in  one  voice, 
declared  the  prisoner  Not  Guiltt.  The  recorder  again  broke 
out  into  abuse  and  menace ;  and,  after  ^*  praying  God  to  keep  hi? 
life  out  of  such  hands,"  proceeded^  we  really  do  not  see  on  what 
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pretext,  to  fine  every  man  of  them  in  forty  marks,  and  to  order 
them  to  prison  till  payment.  William  Penn  then  demanded  his 
liberty ;  but  was  ordered  into  custody  till  he  paid  the  fine  impo* 
sed  on  him  for  wearing  his  hat ;  and  was  forthwith  dragged  away 
to  his  old  lodging  in  the  Bale  Dock,  while  in  the  very  act  of  quoting 
the  29th  chapter  of  the  great  charter, ''  Isullus  liber  liomo,^^  &c. 
As  he  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  tLis  inflic^ 
tion  by  paying  the  fine,  he  might  have  lain  long  enough  in  this  dun- 
geon ;  but  his  father,  who  was  now  reconciled  to  him,  sent  the  mo- 
ney privately,  and  he  was  at  last  set  at  liberty. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had  dictated  these  proceedings  was 
sot  likely  to  cease  from  troubling;  and,  within  less  than  a  year, 
the  poor  quaker  was  again  brought  before  the  magistrate  on  an  ac- 
cusation of  illegal  preaching ;  and  was  again  about  to  be  dismissed 
for  want  of  evidence,  when  the  worthy  justice  ingeniously  be-, 
thought  himself  of  tendering  to  the  prisoner  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which,  as  well  as  every  other  oath,  he  knew  that  his  priuciplea 
would  oblige  him  to  refuse.  Instead  of  the  oath,  W.  Penn  ac< 
cordingly  otfered  to  give  his  reasons  for  not  swearing ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrate relused  to  Iiear  him:  and  an  altercation  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  justice  having  insinuated,  that,  in  spile  of  his 
sanctified  exterior,  the  young  preacher  was  as  bad  as  other  folks 
in  his  practice,  the  quaker  forgot,  for  one  moment,  the  systematic 
meekness  and  composure  of  his  sect,  and  bui^st  out  into  this  tri* 
umphant  appeal-*- 

'*  I  make  this  bold  challenge  to  all  men,  womon,  and  children  upon 
earth,  justly  to  accuse  mc  wiUi  having  seen  mc  dnuik,  heard  me  swear, 
utter  a  curse,  or  speak  one  obscene  word,  nmch  less  that  1  ever  made 
It  my  practice.  I  speak  this  to  God*s  glory,  who  has  ever  preservcnl 
Die  iVoni  the  power  of  these  pollutions,  ami  who  from  a  child  begot  a 
hatred  in  me  towards  them.  Thy  words  shall  be  thy  burden,  and  I 
trample  thy  slander  as  dirt  under  my  feeL^'    P.  09,  100. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  confirmed  this  statement; 
and  the  judicial  calumniator  had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  sentence 
this  unreasonable  puritan  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  Newgate : 
where  fie  amused  himself,  as  usual,  by  writing  and  publishing  four 
pamphlets  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention,  however,  to  digest  a  chronicle 
either  of  his  persecutions  or  his  publications^-In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career,  he  seems  to  have  been  io  prison  every  six  months; 
and,  for  a  very  considerable  period  of  it,  certainly  favoured  the 
world  with  at  least  six  new  pamphlets  every  year.  In  all  these, 
as  well  as  in  his  public  appearances,  there  is  a  sinjiiiilar  mixture  of 
earnestness  and  sobriety — ^a  devotedness  to  the  cauisc  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  that  in  almwt  aiiblim^:  and  a  t^'mn'Taiif*  and  pa^ 
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tience  towards  his  opponents  that  is  truly  admirable  :  while  in  the 
whole  of  his  private  life  tiicre  is  reciunrlant  testimony,  even  fro.'n 
the  ifioutlis  ot  his  enemies,  that  his  conduct  was  pure  and  pliilar- 
thropic  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  dif^tii^^uisihed  at  the  unic 
time  for  singular  prudence  and  judi^ment  in  all  ordinary  afiair^. 
His  virtues  and  his  sufleriniis  appear  at  hist  to  have  overcome  hi? 
father's  objections  to  his  peculiar  tenets ;  and  a  tlioroii^h  and  cor- 
dial reconciliation  took  place  previous  to  their  final  separation. 
On  his  deathbed  the  admiral  i^  said  to  i;ave  approved  warmly  oi 
evei  V  part  of  his  son's  conduct ;  and  to  have  predicted,  that  "ii 
he  and  his  frientls  kept  to  their  plain  way  of  preaching  and  of 
livini;;,  they  would  speedily  make  an  end  of  the  priests,  to  tbeerti 
of  the  world/'-^By  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded  to  a  haiiil- 
Home  estate,  then  yieldiuL';  upwards  of  1,500/.  a  year,  but  made  no 
change  either  in  his  professions  or  way  of  life.  He  was  at  the 
press  and  in  Newgate,  after  this  event,  exactly  as  before;  and 
defied  and  reviled  the  luxury  of  the  age  just  as  vehemently* 
when  he  was  in  a  condition  to  partake  of  it,  as  in  the  days  of  hb 
poverty.  Within  a  short  time  after  his  succession,  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Holland  and  Germany  in  company  with  George 
Fox;  where  it  is  said  that  they  converted  many  of  all  ranks,  in- 
eluding  young  ladies  of  quality  and  old  professors  of  divinity. 
They  were  ill  used,  however,  by  a  surly  grdf  or  two,  who  sent 
the.u  out  of  their  dominions  under  a  corporal's  guard  ;  an  attention 
which  they  repaid  by  long  letters  of  expostulation  and  advice, 
which  the  worthy  grafs  were  probably  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
read. 

In  the  midst  of  theae  labours  and  triaU,  he  found  time  io 
marry  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishment ;  and  settled 
himself  in  a  comfortable  and  orderly  house  in  the  country — buU 
at  the  same  time,  remitted  nothing  of  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
support  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  When  the 
penal  statutes  against  popish  recusants  were  about  to  be  passed, 
in  1678,  by  the  tenor  of  which  certain  grievous  punishmriits 
were  indicted  upon  all  who  did  not  frequent  the  established 
church,  or  purge  themselves,  upon  oalhy  from  popery,  William 
Penn  was  allowed  to  be  heard  before  a  committee  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  support  of  the  quakers'  application  for  some 
exemption  from  the  unintended  severity  of  these  edicts; — and 
what  has  been  preserved  of  his  speech  upon  that  occasion 
certainly  is  not  the  least  respectable  of  his  performances.  It 
required  no  ordinary  magnanimity  for  any  one,  in  the  very 
height  of  the  frenzy  of  the  [xipish  plot,  boldly  to  tell  tlh^ 
house  of  commons,  "  that  it  was  unlawful  to  uiflict  punishmrnl 
upon  catholics  themselves,  on  account  of  a  conscientious  dissent.'' 
This,  hoi''Pvrr.  Willi;»ri  Prrjn  Hid.   i«-ith  the  firn^n^sp  of  s!  frvt 
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'  philosopher ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  of  the  meekness 
«ind  humility  of  the  quaker»  that  he  was  heard  without  offence  or 
interruption : — and  having  thus  put  in  his  protest  against  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  intolerance,  he  proceeded  to  plead  his  own  cause 
and  that  of  his  brethren  as  follows : 

*'  I  was  bred  a  protcstant,  and  that  strictly  too.  I  lost  nothing  by 
time  or  study.  For  years,  reading,  travel,  and  observatious  made  the 
religion  of  my  education  the  rcligiou  of  my  judgment.  My  alteration 
hath  brought  none  to  that  belief;  and  though  the  posture  I  am  in  may 
seem  odd  or  strange  to  you,  yet  I  am  conscientious ;  and,  till  you  know 
Tne  better,  I  hope  your  charity  will  call  it  rather  my  uiihappiuebd 
than  my  crime.  1  do  tell  you  again,  and  here  solemnly  declare,  in 
prc^sencc  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  before  you  all,  that  the  profession 
I  now  make,  and  the  society  1  now  adhere  to,  have  been  so  far  from 
altering  that  protestant  judgment  I  had,  that  I  am  not' conscious  to  my- 
self of  f  laving  receded  from  an  iota  of  any  one  principle  maintained  by 
those  first  protestants  and  refomierB  of  Germany,  and  our  own  mar- 
tyrs at  home,  against  the  see  of  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  with 
g;reat  truth  assure  you,  that  we  are  of  the  same  negative  faith  with  tlie 
ancient  protcstant  church ;  and  upon  occasion  shall  be  ready,  by  God's 
assistance,  to  make  it  appear  that  we  are  of  the  same  belief  as  to  the 
most  fundamental  positive  articles  of  her  creed  too :  and  therefore  it  is 
we  think  it  hard,  that  though  we  deny  in  common  with  her  those  doc- 
trines of  Rome  so  zealously  protested  against,  (from  whence  the  name 
protestants,)  yet  that  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer,  and  that  with 
extreme  severity,  by  those  very  laws  on  purpose  made  against  the  maiii- 
taincrs  of  those  doctrines  which  we  do  so  deny.  We  choose  no  suf- 
fering ;  for  God  knows  what  we  have  already  suffered,  and  how  many 
sufficient  and  trading  families  are  reduced  to  great  poverty  by  it.  We 
think  oursfilves  a  useful  people.  We  are  sure  w^e  are  a  peaceable  peo- 
ple ;  yet,  if  we  must  still  sutfer,  let  us  not  suffer  as  popish  recusants, 
but  as  protestant  dissenters.''    P.  220,  221. 

About  the  same  period  we  find  him  closely  leagued  with  no  \es^ 
a  person  than  Algernon  Sydnej',  and  busily  employed  in  canvass- 
ing for  him  in  the  burgh  of  Guilford.  But  the  most  important  of 
his  occupations  at  this  time  were  those  which  connected  him  with 
that  region  which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  greatest  and 
most  memorable  exertions.  An  accidental  circumstance  had  a 
few  years  before  engaged  him  in  some  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  that  district  in  North  America,  since  called  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  A  great  part  of  this  territory  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown  to  the  family  of  Lord  Berkelej',  who  had 
recently  sold  a  large  part  of  it  to  a  quaker  of  the  nafne  of  Bil- 
lygne;  and  this  person  having  fallen  into  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, prevailed  upon  William  Penn  to  accept  of  a  conveyance 
of  this  property,   and  to   imdertake  the  management  of   it,  as 
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trustee  for  his  creditors.  The  conscientious  fnistee 
self  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  with  his  habitual  BcropuhMh 
ness  and  activity ; — and  having  speedily  made  himsetf  acqmuiM 
witii  the  condition  and  capabilities  of  the  great  province  in  qoes* 
tion,  was  immediately  struck  with  the  opportunity  it  aSbnM, 
both  for  a  beneficent  arrangement  of  the  interests  Kit  its  inbafaiC- 
ants,  and  for  providing  a  pleasant  and  desirable  retreat  for  such 
of  his  own  communion  as  were  willing  to  leave  their  native  bod 
in  pursuit  of  religious  liberty.  The  original  charter  had  vested 
the  proprietor,  under  certain  limitations^  with  the  power  of  l^|s* 
lation ;  and  one  of  the  first  works  of  William  Penn  was  to  dnw 
up  a  sort  of  constitution  for  the  land  vested  in  Billynge— -the  ca^ 
dinal  foundation  of  which  was,  that  no  man  should  be  troubledi 
molested,  or  subjected  to  any  disability,  on  accoiint  of  hb  reS* 
gion.  He  then  superintended  the  embarkation  of  two  or  three 
shiploads  of  quakers,  who  set  off  for  this  land  of  promise  ;—«id 
continued  from  time  to  time,  both  to  hear  so  much  of  their  ^ros- 

|)erity,  and  to  feel  how  much  a  larger  proprietor  might  have  it  ifl 
lis  power  to  promote  and  extend  it,  that  he  at  length  conceived 
the  idea  of  acquiring  for  himself  a  much  larger  district,  and  found- 
ing a  settlement  upon  a  still  more  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan. 
The  means  of  doing  this  were  providentially  placed  in  his  handsi 
by  the  circumstance  of  liis  father  having  a  claim  upon  the  disso- 
lute and  needy  government  of  that  day,  for  no  less  than  1 6,000[.— 
in  lieu  of  which  W.  Penn  proposed  that  the  district  since  called 
Pennsylvania  shorld  be  made  over  io  him,  with  such  ample 
powers  of  administration  as  nmlc  him  little  less  than  absolute 
sovereign  of  the  country.  The  right  of  legislation  was  left 
entirely  to  him,  and  such  councils  as  he  might  appoint ;  with  no 
other  limitation,  tlian  that  his  lav;s  should  be  liable  to  be  rescinded 
by  the  privy  council  of  England  within  six  months  after  they  were 
reported  to  it.  This  memorable  charter  was  signed  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1681.  lie  originally  intended  that  the  country  should 
have  been  called  New  Wales ;  but  the  under  secretary  of  state 
being  a  Welshman,  thought,  it  seems,  that  this  was  using  too 
much  liberty  with  the  ancient  principality,  and  objected  to  it. 
He  then  suggested  Sylvania ;  but  the  king  himself  insisted  upoa 
adding  Penn  to  it— and  after  some  struggles  of  modestj,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  submit  to  his  gracious  desires. 

He  now  proceeded  to  encourage  settlers  of  all  sorts — but  espe- 
cially such  sectaries  as  were  impatient  of  the  restraints  and  per- 
secutions to  which  they  were  subjected  in  England ;  and  pub- 
lished certain  conditions  and  regulations,  "  the  first  fundamental  of 
which,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  was,  that  every  person  should  enjoy 
the  free  profession  of  his  faith,  and  exercise  of  worship  towards 
^io«l,  in  such  way  as  he  shall  in  his  conscience  believe  is  moet 
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acceptable ;  and  should  be  protected  in  this  liberty  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magistrate."  With  regard  to  the  native  inhabit- 
uts,  he  positively  enacted,  that  *\  whoever  should  hurt,  wrong, 
(NT  oflTend  any  Indian,  should  incur  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had 
offended  in  like  manner  against  his  fellow  planter ;"  and  that  the 
planters  should  not  be  their  own  judges  in  case  of  any  difference 
with  the  Indians,  but  that  all  such  differences  should  be  settled  by 
twelve  referees,  six  Indians  and  siK  planters ;  under  the  direction, 
if  need  were,  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  chief,  or 
king  of  the  Indians  concerned*  Under  these  wise  and  mer- 
ciful regulations,  three  ships  full  of  passengers  sailed  for  the  new 
province  in  the  end  of  1681.  In  one  of  these  was  Colonel  Mark- 
iiam,  a  relation  of  Mr.  Penn's,  and  intended  to  act  as  his  secretary 
i¥hen  he  should  himself  arrive.  He  was  the  chief  of  several 
commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Indiana 
with  regard  to  the  cession  or  purchase  of  their  lands,  and  the 
terms  of  a  perpetual  peace — and  was  the  bearer  of  the  following 
letter  to  them  from  tiie  governor,  which  we  think  worthy  of  be- 
ing transcribed,  for  the  singular  plainness,  and  engaging  honesty 
•f  its  manner. 

^  ^  There  is  a  great  God,  and  Power,  which  hath  made  the  world 
and  all  tilings  therein,  to  whom  you,  and  I,  and  all  people,  owe  their 
being  and  well-being,  and  to  whom  you  and  I  must  one  day  give  ao 
account  for  all  that  we  have  done  in  the  world. 

" '  This  great  God  has  written  his  law  in  our  hearts ;  by  which  we 
are  taught  and  commanded  to  love,  and  to  help,  and  to  do  good  to  one 
another.  Now  this  great  God  hath  been  pleased  to  make  me  concerned 
Sn  your  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  king  of  the  country  where  I  live 
bath  given  me  a  great  province  therein :  but  I  desire  to  enjoy  it  with 
your  love  and  consent,  that  we  may  always  live  together  as  ne^;^ 
bours  and  friends;  else  what  would  the  great  God  do  to  us,  who  lA^ 
made  us  (not  to  devour  and  destroy  one  another,  but)  to  live  aobeiljjr 
and  kindly  togetlier  in  the  world  ?  Now,  I  would  have  you  well  ob- 
serve, that  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  unkindness  and  injustice  which 
"have  been  too  much  exercised  towards  you  by  the  people  of  these  parts 
of  the  world,  who  have  sought  themselves  to  make  great  advantages  by 
you,  rather  than  to  be  examples  of  goodness  and  patience  unto  you. 
This  I  hear  hath  been  a  matter  of  trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great 
i^rudging  and  animosities,  sometimes  to  tlie  shedding  of  blood ;  which 
hath  made  the  great  God  angry.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man,  as  is  well 
known  in  my  own  country.  I  liave  gi'eat  love  and  regard  towards 
you,  and  desire  to  win  and  gain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind, 
just,  and  peaceable  life;  and  the  people  I  srnd  are  of  the  same  mind, 
and  shall  in  all  things  beliave  themselves  accordingly;  and  if  in  any 
thing  any  shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shall  have  a  full  and 
speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same,  by  an  equal  number  of  just  men  on 
both  sides,  that  by  no  meaas  you  may  have  jnst  occasion  of  hemg  of- 
f/^ndpd  a^inst  them. 
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I  shall  siiorUj  come  to  sec  }ou  myself,  at  which  time  we  mBj 
more  laigely  and  Ircely  confer  and  discourse  of  these  ipatters.  la  the 
mean  time  I  have  sent  my  commissioners  to  treat  wiih  you  about  land 
and  a  firm  league  of  peace.  Let  me  desire  you  to  be  kind  to  them  and 
(0  tlie  people,  and  receive  tlie  presents  and  tokens  which  I  have  sent 
you  as  a  testimony  of  my  sood  will  to  you,  and  of  my  reaoiudon  to 
live  justly,  peaceably  and  friendly  with  you. 

I  am  your  lo\  ing  friend,  William  Penh.'  * 


«i  ( 


In  (he  course  of  the  succeeding  yeafa  he  prepared  to  follow 
theseVrst  colonists ;  and  accordingly  embarked,  with  about  a  hun- 
dred other  quakers,  in  tlie  month  of  September,  1682.  Before 
separating  himself,  however,  from  bis  family  on  this  long  pilgrimage, 
he  addressed  a  long  letter  of  love  and  admonition  to  his  wife  and 
children,  from  which  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  pretty  large  ex- 
tract for  the  entertainment  and  edification  of  our  readers.  There 
is  8omethu)g,  we  think,  very  touching  aiid  venerable  in  the  afiec* 
tionateness  of  its  whole  strain,  and  the  patriarchal  simplicity  in 
which  it  is  conceived ;  while  the  language  appears  to  us  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  that  soft  and  melbw  English, 
which,  with  all  its  redundancy  and  cumbrous  volume,  has,  to  our 
ears,  a  far  richer  and  more  pathetic  sweetness  than  the  ep^rams 
and^apothegms  of  modern  times.  The  letter  begins  in  this  man* 
ner. 

"  My  dear  wife  and  children, 

"  My  love,  which  neither  sea,  nor  land,  nor  death  itself,  can  extin- 
guish or  lessen  towards  you,  most  cndearcdly  visits  you  with  eternal 
embraces,  and  will  abide  with  you  forever :  and  may  tlie  God  of  my 
life  watch  over  you,  and  bless  you,  and  do  you  cood  in  this  world 
and  forever !— Some  things  are  upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you  in 
your  respective  capacities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  husband,  and  to  the  rest  a 
father,  if  I  should  never  feoe  you  more  in  tjiis  world. 

"  My  dear  wife !  remember  thou  wast  the  love  of  my  youth,  and 
much  the  joy  of  my  life :  the  mo&t  beloved,  as  well  as  most  worthy  of 
all  my  earthly  comfoi-ts :  and  the  reason  of  that  love  was  more  thy 
inward  than  thy  outward  excellencies,  which  yet  were  many.  God 
knows,  and  thou  knowest  it,  I  can  say  it  was  a  match  of  Providence's 
making;  and  God's  ima^e  in  us  both  was  the  first  thing,  and  the 
most  amiable  and  engaging  ornament  in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am  to  leave 
thee,  and  that  without  knowing  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  more  in 
this  world,  take  my  couns(  1  into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee 
in  my  stead  while  thou  livest" 

Then,  after  some  counsel  about  godliness  and  economy,  he  pro^ 
ceeds— 

"  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me  recommend  to  thy  care  my  dear 
^bildicn;  abundantly  beloved  of  me,  as  the  Lord's  blessiogs,  and  the 
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sweet  pledges  of  our  mutual  aud  endeared  affection.  Above  all  thingtf 
endeavour  to  breed  them  up  iu  the  love  of  virtuie,  and  that  holy  plain 
way  of  It  irhich  we  have  lived  iu,  that  tlie  world  in  no  part  of  it  get 
ioto  my  family.  1  had  rather  they  were  homely  than  finely  bred  as  to 
outward  behaviour;  yet  I  love  sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and 
cheerfulness  tempered  with  sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  leads  into 
this  true  civility,  teaching  men  and  women  to  be  mild  and  courteous 
in  their  behaviour;  an  accomplishment  worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

^  Next  breed  them  up  in  a  love  of  one  another :  tell  them  it  is  the 
charge  I  left  behind  me :  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  and 
blessing  of  God  upon  them.  Sometimes  separate  them,  but  not  long; 
and  allow  them  to  send  and  give  each  other  small  things  to  endear  one 
another  witli.  Once  more,  I  say,  tell  tliem  it  was  my  counsel  they 
should  be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to  another.  For  their  learning 
be  liberaL  Spare  no  cost ;  for  by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  Q 
saved :  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with  truth 
and  godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  conversation  or  idle  mind :  but 
ingenuity  mixed  with  industry  is  good  for  the  body  and  the  mind  too. 
I  recommend  the  useful  parts  of  mathematics,  as  building  houses  or 
ships,  measuring,  surveying,  dialling,  navigation;  but  agriculture  is 
especially  in  my  eye :  let  my  children  be  husbandmen  and  house wivesf 
it  is  industrious,  healthy,  honest,  and  of  good  example :  like  Abraham^ 
and  the  holy  ancients,  who  pleased  God  and  obtained  a  good  reporL 
This  leads  to  consider  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  of  thins;8  that  are 
good,  and  <liverts  the  mind  from  being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  and 
inventions  of  a  luxurious  world.  Rather  keep  an  ingenious  person  iu 
the  house  to  teach  them  than  send  them  to  schools,  too  many  evil  im- 
pressions being  commonly  received  there.  Be  sure  to  observe  their 
genius,  and  do  not  cross  it  as  to  learning :  let  them  not  dwell  too  long 
on  one  thing;  but  let  their  change  be  agreeable,  and  all  their  diver- 
sions have  some  little  bodily  labour  in  them.  When  grown  big,  have 
most  care  for  them;  for  then  there  are  more  snares  both  within  and 
without.  Wlien  marriageable,  see  tbat  they  have  worthy  persons  in 
their  eye,  of  good  life,  and  good  fame  for  piety  and  understanding.  I 
ueed  no  wealth,  but  sufliciency ;  and  be  sure  their  love  be  dear,  fer- 
vent, and  mutual,  that  it  may  be  happy  for  them.  I  choose  not  they 
should  be  married  to  earthly,  covetous  kindred:  and  of  cities  and 
towns  of  concourse,  beware :  the  world  is  apt  to  stick  close  to  those 
who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  there :  a  country  life  and  estate  I  like 
best  for  my  children.  I  prefer  a  decent  mansion,  of  a  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  before  ten  thousand  pounds  in  London,  or  such  like  place, 
ifi  a  way  of  trade." 

He  next  addresses  himself  to  his  children. 

**  Be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  a  woman  whose  virtue  and  good 
name  is  an  honour  to  you ;  for  she  hath  been  exceeded  by  none  in  her 
time  for  her  integrity,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good  understanding; 
qualities  not  usual  among  women  of  her  worldly  condition  and  quality. 
Therefore  honour  and  obey  brr.  my  dear  children,  as  your  mother^ 
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and  your  Cather's  love  aud  delight;  nay,  love  lieT)  too,  for  she  loved 
your  father  urith  a  deep  and  upnght  love,  choosiiig  him  before  all  -her 
many  suitors :  and  tliough  she  be  of  a  delicate  coustitutioo  aad  Doble 
spirit,  yet  she  descended  to  the  utmost  teudemesft  and  care  for  yoit 
performing  the  paiufuilest  acts  of  service  to  you  in  your  inC^ncy,  at  a 
mother  aud  a  nurse  too.  I  charge  you,  before  the  Lord,  hoooiir  and 
obey,  love  and  cherisli  your  dear  motlicr. 

*''  Next :  betake  yourselves  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life, 
and  Uiat  not  of  sordid  covctousuess,  but  for  example  and  to  avoid  idle* 
uess.  And  if  you  change  your  condition,  and  marry,  choose  with  the 
knowledge  aud  consent  of  your  mother,  if  living,  or  of  guardians^  or 
those  that  have  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neither  beauty  nor  riches^ 
but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition,  such  as 
you  can  love  above  all  tills  world,  and  that  may  make  your  habitatioos 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  you.  And  being  married,  be  tender,  affec- 
tionate, patient,  and  meek.  Be  sure  to  live  within  compass;  borrow 
not,  neither  be  i>eholden  to  any.  Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to 
others;  for  that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship;  neither  will  a 
true  friend  expect  it.    Small  matters  I  heed  not.'* 

After  a  great  number  of  other  affectionate  counsels,  he  tnma 
particularly  to  his  elder  boys. 

'*  And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  Ids  holy 
angels,  that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearuig  God,  loving 
the  people,  and  hating  covetousncss.  Let  justice  have  its  impar- 
tial course,  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect 
uo  man  against  it;  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law  above 
you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you  would  liave  the  peo- 
ple live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the  trans* 
gressor.  Keep  upon  the  square,  .for  God  sees  you :  therefore  do  your 
duty,  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your  o\ni  eyes,  and  hear  with  your 
own  cars.  Entertain  no  hirchers;  cherish  uo  informers  for  gain  or 
Yevenge;  use  no  tncks;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or  cover  injus- 
tice ;  but  let  your  licarts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting  in  him 
al)ove  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  sup- 
plant." 

We  should  like  to  see  any  private  letter  of  instrucUons  from  a 
Sovereign  to  his  heir  apparent,  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
injunctions  of  this  honest  sectary.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

**  Finally,  my  children,  love  one  another  with  a  tnie,  endeared  love, 
and  your  dear  relations  on  both  sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender 
afftction  in  your  children  to  each  other,  often  marrying  within  them- 
selves, so  as  it  be  Arithout  the  bounds  forbidden  in  God's  law,  that  so 
Ihey  may  not,  like  the  forgetting,  unnatural  world,  grow  out  of  kin- 
dred, and  as  cold  as  strangers;  but,  as  becomes  a  truly  natural  and 
thristiau  stock,  you  and  yours  after  you  may  live  ip  the  pure  and  fer- 
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lit  love  of  God  towards  one  another,  as  becometh  bretbrcn  in  the 

iritual  and  natural  relation. 

"  So  farewell  to  mj  thrice  dearly  beloved  wife  and  children ! 

**  Yours,  as  God  pleaseth,  in  that  which  no  waters  can  quench,  no 

time  forg:et,  nor  distance  wear  awaj,  but  remains  forever, 
^  Warmingkiirst,  fourth  of  William  Penn.** 

sixth  month,  1682. 

Inunediately  after  writing  this  letter,  he  embarked,  and  arrived 
felj  in  the  Delaware  with  all  his  companions.  The  country  as- 
;ned  to  him  by  the  royal  charter  was  yet  full  of  its  original  inha- 
lants ;  and  the  principles  of  William  Peim  did  not  allow  him  to 
)k  upon  that  gift  as  a  warrant  to  dispossess  the  first  proprietor 

the  land.  He  had  accordingly  appointed  his  commissioners^ 
e  preceding  year,  to  treat  with  them  for  the  fair  purchase  of  a 
rt  of  their  lands,  and  for  their  joint  possession  of  the  remainder ; 
d  the  terms  of  the  settlement  being  now  nearly  agreed  upon,  he 
oceeded,  very  soon  after  his  arrival,  to  conclude  the  settlenient» 
d  solemnly  to  pledge  his  faith,  and  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  treaty 

Bight  both  of  the  Indians  and  planters.  For  this  purpose  a 
and  convocation  of  the  tribes  had  been  appointed  near  the  spot 
bere  Philadelphia  now  stands ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the 
*esiding  sachems  should  meet  and  exchange  faith,  under  the 
nreading  branches  of  a  prodijgious  elm-tree  that  grew  on  the 
ink  of  the  river.  On  the  day  appointed,  accordingly,  an  innu- 
erable  multitude  of  the  Indians  assembled  in  that  neighbour- 
lod;  and  were  seen,  with  their  dark  visages  and  brandished 
ms,  moving,  in  vast  swarms,  in  the  depth  of  the  woods  which 
en  overshaded  the  whole  of  that  now  cultivated  region.  On  the 
her  hand,  William  Penn,  with  a  moderate  attendance  of  friends, 
Ivanced  to  meet  them.  He  came  of  course  unarmed — in  his 
lual  plain  dress — without  banners,  or  mace,  or  guards,  or  car- 
ages  ;  and  only  distinguished  from  his  companions  by  wearing  a 
ue  sash  of  silk  network,  (which  it  seems  is  still  preserved  by 
[r.  Kett  of  Seething-hall,  near  Norwich,)  and  by  having  in  his 
ind  a  roll  of  parchment,  on  which  was  engrossed  the  confirma- 
3n  of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and  amity.  As  soon  as  he  drew 
^ar  the  spot  where  the  sachems  were  assembled,  the  whole  inul- 
tude  of  Indians  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  seated  themselves 
1  the  ground  in  groups,  each  under  his  own  chieftain  ;  and  the 
residing  chief  intimated  to  William  Penn  that  the  nations  were 
^ady  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Clarkson  regrets,  and  we  cordially  join 
I  the  sentiment,  that  there  is  no  written  cotemporary  account  of 
le  particulars  attending  this  interesting  and  truly  novel  transac- 
on.  He  assures  us,  however,  that  they  are  still  in  a  great  mea- 
ire  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  and  that  both  what  we  have  just 
:atea,  and  what  follows,  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  acc.^t%&ci« 
'he  sequel  we  give  in  his  own  words*^ 
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'*  Having  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began.  Tlie  Great  Spirit,  be  I 
said,  who  niadit  him  and  them,  who  ruled  the  hcaveu  and  the  eaftb, 
and  who  knew  the  innermost  thoughts  of  man,  knew  that  he  and  hii 
friends  had  a  iieartj  desire  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  then, 
and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  tlieir  power.  It  was  uot  their  cat* 
tom  to  use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow-creatures,  for  wbicb 
reason  tliey  had  come  unarmed.  Tlieir  object  was  nf>t  to  do  iiijan, 
and  thus  provoke  the  Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  goo<L  They  were  then 
met  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will,  so  that  no  »!• 
vantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  was  to  be  openness, 
brothertiood,  and  love.  After  thebe  and  otiier  words,  he  uuroilcd  the 
parchment,  and  by  means  of  the  same  interpreter  conveyed  to  their,  i 
article  >  y  article,  the  conditions  of  the  purchase,  aud  the  words  o{  I 
the  compact  then  made  for  their  eternal  union.  Among  otlier  thio^ 
they  were  not  to  be  niolested  in  their  lawful  pursuits  even  in  tlie  territoiy 
tliey  liad  alienated,  for  it  was  to  be  common  to  them  and  tlie  finglifh. 
They  were  to  have  the  same  liberty  to  do  all  things  therein  relalins^  to 
the  Improvement  of  their  grounds,  and  providing  sustenance  for  their 
families,  which  the  English  had.  If  any  disputes  sliould  arise  betweeo 
the  two,  they  shoidd  1)e  settled  by  twelve  persons,  half  of  whom  should 
be  English,  and  half  Indians.  He  then  paid  them  for  the  land,  and 
made  thrm  many  presents  besides  from  the  merchandise  which  had 
been  spread  before  tliem.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment on  the  ground,  observing  again,  that  the  ground  should  be  coic- 
mon  to  both  people.  He  then  added  that  he  would  not  do  as  tlie 
Mary  landers  did,  that  is,  call  them  (Mildren  or  brotliers  only;  for  ofteu 
parents  were  apt  to  whip  their  children  too  severely,  and  brothers  some- 
times would  diflfer;  neither  would  he  compare  the  friendship  betweea 
him  and  tin  ni  to  a  chain,  for  the  rain  might  sometimes  rust  it,  or  a  tree 
might  fall  and  break  it ;  but  he  should  consider  them  as  the  same  fk'»li 
and  bI(»od  with  tlie  christians,  and  the  same  as  if  one  maivs  body  were 
to  be  dividf'd  into  two  parts.  Hr  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and 
presented  it  to  the  sachem  who  wore  the  horn  in  the  cliaplet,  and  de- 
sin  d  him  and  the  other  sachems  to  preserve  it  carefully  for  three 
generations,  that  their  childrrn  might  know  what  had  passed  betveea 
them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  himself  with  tliem  to  repeat  it." 
P.  341—343. 

The  Indians,  in  return,  made  long  and  stately  harangues*- of 
which,  however,  no  more  seems  to  have  been  remembered,  but 
that  "  they  pledged  themselves  to  live  in  love  with  William  Penn 
and  his  children,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure." 
And  thus  ended  this  famous  treaty  ;— of  which  Voltaire  has  re- 
marked, with  so  much  truth  and  severity,  ^'  that  it  was  the  only 
one  ever  concluded  between  savages  and  christians  that  was  not 
ratified  by  an  oath ;  and  the  only  one  that  never  was  broken !" 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  negotiation  was  en* 
fered  into,  and  the  corresponding  settlement  conducted,  that  for 
the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years ;  and  so  long  indeed  as  the 
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F]iiakerB  retained  the  chief  power  in  the  government,  the  peace  and 
suuity  which  had  been  thus  solemnly  pi*omi>4ed  and  concluded, 
never  was  violated  ;  and  a  large  and  most  striking,  though  solitary 
example  afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they  who  are  really 
aincere  and  friendly  in  their  own  views,  may  live  in  harmony  even 
witli  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  (lerce  and  faithless. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but 
quakers  in  the  world — because  we  fear  it  would  be  insupportubly 
dull ;  but  when  we  consider  what  tremendous  evils  daily  arise  from 
the  petulance  and  profligacy,  and  ambition  ami  irritability,  of 
sovereigns  and  ministers,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  the 
most  eiiicacious  of  all  reforms  to  choose  all  those  ruling  personage! 
Dut  of  that  plain,  pacific,  and  sober-minded  sect. 

William  Penn  now  held  an  assembly,  in  which  fifty-nine  im- 
portant laws  were  passed  in  the  course  of  three  days.  The  most 
remarkable  were  those  which  limited  the  number  of  capital  crimes 
to  two — murder  and  high  treason — ^and  which  provided  for  the 
reformation,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  ollendei's,  by  making 
the  prisons  places  of  compulsory  industry,  sobriety,  and  instruc- 
tion. It  was  likewise  enacted  that  alt  childi'cn,  of  whatever  rank, 
should  be  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade.  Tlie  fees  of  law  pro- 
ceedings were  fixed,  and  inscril>ed  on  public  tables;  and  the  amount 
of  fines  to  be  levied  for  offences  also  limited  by  legislative  au- 
thority. Many  admirable  regulations  were  added,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  industry,  and  mutual  usefulness  and  esteem.  There 
is  something  very  agreeable  in  the  contentment,  and  sober  and 
well-earned  self-complacency,  which  breathe  in  the  following  let- 
ter of  this  great  colonist,  written  during  his  first  re»t  from  tliose 
great  labours. 

"  I  am  now  caslimi:  the  country  into  townships  for  targe  lots  of  land. 
I  have  hold  an  asbcmbly,  in  which  many  good  laws  are  |)aK.sod.  Wc 
could  not  btay  satiny  till  the  spring  Cor  a  government.  I  have  anncxod 
the  territorifs  lately  obtained  to  the  province*,  and  passed  a  jceneral 
naturalizatiun  for  strangers;  which  hath  much  pleased  the  people.  As 
to  outward  ihings,  wc  are  inHtitfied ;  th<r  land  good,  the  air  clear  and 
sw( tU  the  springs  ploiililul,  ami  provision  jiood  and  easy  to  come  at; 
9\\  innum<*rablt  quantity  of  wild  fowl  and  fisii;  in  fine,  here  is  Avhat  an 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  J.jcoI)  woidd  be  W(^ll  contented  wilh :  and  geiTice 
enough  for  G-ui,  for  the  fields  arr  here  white  for  harvest.  O,  lio-.f . 
swcri  is  tlio  quiet  of  th"so  parts,  freed  from  the  anxious  and  troubli- 
«omo  solicitations,  hun'ics,  and  pc-rplcxitics  of  woful  Europe  l" 
P.  350,  3j1. 

Wc  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  however,  to  pursue  any  fartlier 
the  details  of  this  edifying  biography.  W.  Penn  returned  io 
England  aficr  a  residence  of  about  two  years  in  his  colony— got 
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tlien  under  liis  Iiands,  Uiat  he  might  instantly  .attend  the  adodfaL 
*I^o!'  said  JSclsuu, '  I  will  take  niy  turn  wilh  my  brave  tiellows.'  Nor 
iroultl  he  suffer  his  own  vounil  to  be  examined  till  ever}-  man,  nrhohad 
been  previously  wounded,  wjis  properiy  attended  to," 

It  ^!vcs  us  great  pleasure  to  repeat  this  trait  of  magnaniiiuty, 
trliich  must  irresislihly  liave  won  the  hearts  of  the  poor  fellowi 
who  were  bleeding;;  near  him  ;  and  have  ahnoal  made  them  forget 
Iheir  own  individual  snUerin^M  in  their  admiration  of  his  generoiia 
sympathy.  When  Nelson's  v^ound  was  examined,  and  he  was 
declared  out  of  dan^jcr,  there  was  an  unfeigned  expression  of  joy 
amongst  the  wliole  crew.     As  iSclson  remarked, 

**  victory  was  hardly  a  name  slrons;  enough  for  the  rei-ult  of  tliis  me- 
niorabie  en^ftgemcnt  with  tlic  French  (leel.  It  amounted  almost  to  a 
total  cji|)ture  or  destnu-iion  of  the  force  of  the  enemv  ;  for  of  Uiirteea 
uale  ot  tiie  line,  nine  were  taken  and  two  burnt :  ol  the  four  frigates, 
one  burnt,  another  sunk.'* 

*•  Had  ISclson,"  sa;  s  his  present  biographer,  "  been  provided  with 
small  craft,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  store- 
ships  and  transports  in  tlie  poit  of  Alexandria; — four  bomb  vessels 
would,  at  that  time,  have  burnt  the  whole  in  a  few  hours.  ^  'Were  I  to 
<iie  tliici  moment,'  said  \iv  in  his  despatches  to  the  admiralty,  ^loonl  ef 
friicaiea  would  be  found  slanijicd  on  my  heart!  No  words  of  mine  can 
exprcfcs  what  I  ha\e  suirored,  and  am  sutfering,  for  want  of  them-'" 

After  lliis  signal  tiininph  over  the  Frencli,  a  profusion  of  pre- 
aents  and  honours,  from  diiferent  courts  and  govermnents,  christian 
and  mahornetan,  catholic  iuid  protestant,  was  showered  on  the 
hero  bv  Avhoni  it  was  acIiiovtNJ.  The  Grand  Seicinior  was  amongst 
the  foremost  in  testirving  his;  gratitude  for  this  victory  over  the 
**  swinisii  iiifideh''  w  iio  Jjad  invaded  his  Egyptian  provinces.  He 
pressented  the  Brltizsh  adniiial  with 

«  a  pelibse  of  sable,  wltli  biond  slf  eves,  valued  at  five  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  a  diamond  aigrrlte  valued  at  eighteen  thousand;  the  ODOlt 
korionrable  biuk;-  ani(n»g  the  Turks;  aiul,  iu  tins  instance,  more  espe- 
cially honoiiriblc,  because  it  was  taken  from  one  ot  the  royal  turbans. 
♦  If  it  weve  worth  a  niillio;i,'  said  Nelson  to  his  wife,  '  my  pleasure 
would  be  to  j^ee  it  in  }  our  posi^f  .-hion.'  'J  he?  i^ultau  also  sent,  \n  a  spirit 
worth}  of  imitalion,  a  pntx^  of  two  thousaiid  sc^quius,  to  be  distributed 
nni«'nir  the  wounded.  The  niotlirr  of  the  sultan  sent  him  a  box,  set  with 
diamonds,  valued  at  one  thousjand  pounds."     *  ♦  * 

By  his  own  government  Nelson  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
"  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  Burnham  Thorpe,"  and  "  ^ith  a 
pension  of  *J,000/.  for  Iiis  own  life  and  those  of  his  two  immediate 
successorti."    "  Gold  medids  were  distributed  to  the  captains,  and 
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the  first  lieutenants  of  all  the  shins  were  promoted,  as  had  been 
done  after  Lord  Howe's  victory.  Nelson  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  thai  the  captaiii  and  first  lieutenant  of  the  Culloden,  which 
ship  had  unfortunately  nin  agroinid  and  could  take  no  part  in  the 
action,  sliould  no<  be  passed  by  because  they  had  not  been  actually 
engaged. .  The  zeal  and  friendship  which  he  manifested  on  this 
occasion,  place  his  character  in  a  very  amiable  light.  lie  repre- 
sented to  the  admiralty,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  Captain  Trow- 
bridge's conduct  was  as  justly  entitled  to  distinction,  as  that  of 
any  officer  in  the  fleet. 

"  It  was  Trowbridge/'  said  he,  "  who  equipped  the  squadron  so  sooa 
at  Syracuse :  it  was  Trowbridge  who.cxerted  himself  for  me  after  tlie 
action :  it  was  Trowbridge  who  saved  the  Culloden,  wlien  none  that  I 
know  in  tlie  seivice  would  have  attempted  it." 

The  gold  medal,  therefore,  by  the  king's  express  desire,  was 
given  to  Captain  Trowbridge,  ^<  for  his  services  both  before  and 
since,  and  for  the  great  and  wonderful  exertions  which  he  made  at 
the  tune  of  action,  in  saving  and  getting  olF  his  ship."  The  pri- 
vate letter  from  the  admiralty  to  Nelson,  informed  him  that  the 
fust  lieutenants  of  all  the  ships  atgagcdj  were  to  be  promoted. 
Nelson  instantly  wrote  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

"  I  sincerely  hope,"  said  he,  "  this  is  not  intended  to  exclude  tlie 
first  liiutenant  of  ilie  Cuiloileu. — For  heaven's  sake — for  my  sake — ^if 
it  be  BO,  ^et  it  altered.  Our  dear  friend  Trowbridge  has  endured 
enough.     His  sutreriogs  were,  in  every  respect,  more  than  any  of  us." 

f  After  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Nelson  proceeded  to  Naples,  where 
bis  victory  had  occasioned  the  most  frantic  joy ;  and  where  he 
was  welcomed,  on  his  arrival,  witli  every  demonstration  of  grati- 
tude which  the  court  could  show.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  his 
transient  acquaintance  with  Lady  ITainilton,  whom  he  had  seen 
only  for  a  few  days  about  four  years  before,  was  quickly  converted^ 
either  by  the  arts  of  the  lady  or  the  destiny  of  the  hero,  into  a 
passion,  the  ardour  of  which,  at  least  on  his  part,  has  hardly  any 
parallel  even  in  romance.  After  having  subdued  the  French  at 
Aboiikir,  Nelson  was  himself  as  completely  subdued  by  one  of  the 
daughtei's  of  Eve  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Nelson  had  too  much  of 
the  frank,  openhearted  character  of  the  British  sailor,  to  guard 
against  the  Sirens  on  that  treaclierous  coast.  He  forgot  the  story 
of  Ulysses;  and  he  approached  the  shore  without  having  his  ears 
sealed  with  wax  or  his  body. lashed  to  the  mast.  He  wen^  he 
saw,  he  heard  the  Siren  in  the  form  of  a  British  fair,  and  he  wm 
Kpdl-bouud  forever!    When  the  Vanguard,  Nelson's  sfaip^  ap- 
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proached  the  bay  of  Naples,  Lady  Haniilton»  b  faer  bai^e,  cmm^ 
alongside,  *^  at  the  sight  of  Nelson  sprang  up  at  the  ship's  side, 
and  exclaiming,  O  Ood !  is  it  possible !  fell  into  his  arms— -nore, 
he  says,  like  one  dead  than  alive."  Nelson  described  the  meet- 
ing as  "  terribly  afftding.'^^  The  lady  seems  to  have  acted  her 
part  well,  both  in  this  instance  and  in  the  sequel.  From  thia  period 
we  may  regard  Nelson  as  caught  in  the  toils  of  feminioe  fascina- 
tion. Henceforth  Lady  Hamilton  became  the  constant  object  of 
his  tender  solicitude  and  his  ardent  admiration.  Her  witcnerieif 
at  times,  wrought  his  mind  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  amorous  de- 
votion ;  and  no  knight-errant,  even  under  the  meridian  of  chivaby, 
was  ever  more  subservient  to  the  will  or  the  caprice  of  the  mistren 
he  adored. 

Nelson,  even  after  he  had  begim  \o  be  entangled  in  the  web  of 
artifice  which  Lady  H.  was  sedulously  contriving  in  order  to  hoM 
him  in  durance  soft,  but  vile,  seems,  at  this  period,  to  have  had  a 
very  contemptible  idea  of  the  people  and  government  of  Naples, 
though  he  afterwards,  under  the  influence  of  the  above-mentioned 
kdy,  became  an  auxiliary  in  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  court. 

'*  What  precious  moments,'*  said  he,  "  the  courts  of  Naples  and 
Vienna  arc  loBing!  Three  months  would  liberate  Italy;  but  this 
court  is  80  enervated,  that  the  happy  moment  will  be  lost.  I  am  veiy 
unwell,  and  their  miserable  conduct  is  not  likely  to  cool  my  irritabie 
temper.  It  is  a  couutry  of  fiddlers  and  poett;,  whores  and  scoun- 
drels.^ 

The  French  after  this  got  possession  of  Naples,  owing  \o  the 
imbecility  and  corrnption  of  the  governmcnl,  and  the  cowardice, 
or  treaciiery,  or  both  combined,  of  General  Slack.  Nelson  ha# 
early  the  sai^acitv  to  tlisrovcr  the  total  insufliciencv  of  this  mau 
for  the  hit;h  post  in  which  he  was  placed.  "  When  Mack,"*  says 
Mr.  Soulhey, 

•*  was  introduced  by  the  kin*  and  qurr n  (of  Naples)  to  Uie  Britidi 
admiral,  the  queen  &aid  to  him,  '  Be  to  us  by  land,  general,  what  my 
hero  Nelson  lias  been  by  sea.^  Mack,  on  his  part,  did  not  fail  to 
praise  the  force  which  he  was  appointed  to  command  :  '  It  waF,'  he 
Kaid,  *  t}ie  finest  army  in  Europe.'  Nelson  asrc-ed  with  him  that  there 
coidd  not  be  finer  men;  but  when  the  general,  at  a  iic\iew,  so  direc(e<l 
the  operations  oi'  a  mod.  fioht,  that,  by  an  unhappy  blunder,  his  own 
troops  were  surrounded  instead  of  those  of  the  enemy,  he  turned  to 
his  friends  and  exclaimed,  with  bitterness,  that  tlic  fellow  did  not  un- 
derstand his  business.  Another  circumstance,  not  less  characteristic, 
confirmed  Nelson  in  tins  judgment.  *  General  Mack,^  said  he,  iu 
one  of  his  letters,  '  cannot  move  without  five  carriages !  I  have  fora^ 
•d  niy  opinion.  I  heartily  pray  I  may  be  mistaken.'  " 
] 
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The  royal  family  of  Naples  were,  soon  after  this,  obl^d  to  fly 
their  kingdoin  and  seek  refuge  io  Palermo,  whither  they  were  con* 
iuGted  by  Lord  Nelson*  Mack,  though  at  the  head  of  what  he 
had  but  lately  called  the  <^  finest  army  in  Europe/'  deserted  to  the 
E*rench  general  Championet,  ^'  under  pretext  of  taking  shelter 
from  the  fury,"  or  I'ather  the  incensed  patriotism,  of  the  lazzaroni, 
who  alone  prored  true  to  their  country  in  this  crisis  of  her  fate. 
WJien  the  royal  family  of  Naples  were  afterwards  enabled  to  re- 
tuni  to  their  capital,  that  event  was  preceded  by  circumstances 
which  reflect  great  disgrace  upon  Lord  Nelson ;  and  which  Mr. 
Bouthey  has  very  faithfully  recorded,  and  very  properly  con- 
demned. In  the  transaction  to  which  we  allude,  the  malignant  in? 
9uence  of  Lady  Hamilton  on  the  mind  of  the  British  admiral  is 
but  too  apparent ;  and  it  grieves  us  to  think  that  the  blandishments 
}f  beauty  should,  for  a  moment,  have  rendered  him  insensible  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Whilst  Lord  Nelson  was  absent  on  another  service, 

*'  Captain  Foote,'  in  the  Seahorse,  with  the  Neapolitan  fri«i;atcs  and 
■onie  small  vesisels  under  his  command,  was  left  to  act  with  a  laud 
force,  consisting  of  a  few  regular  troops,  of  four  diflerent  nations,  and 
with  the  armed  rabble  which  Cardinal  RuflTo  called  the  christian  army. 
lib  directions  were,  to  cooperate  to  tlie  utmost  of  his  power  with  the 
royalists,  at  whose  head  Kufib  had  been  placed;  and  hud  uo  other  iu- 
itruc lions  whatever." 

The  casfles  of  Uovo  and  Nuovo,  which  commanded  the  an- 
chorage in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  was,  at  the  time,  a 
Sint  of  great  importance  to  obtain  possession,  bad  agreed  to  cap^ 
^te  on  terms  which  were  proposed  to  the  garrison  by  Cardinal 
RuAb.  This  capitulation  was  accepted,  and  ^'  signed  by  the  car- 
dinal, and  the  Russian  and  Turkish  conunanders  ;  and  lastly,  by 
Captain  Foote  as  commander  of  the  British  force."  When  Nel- 
son shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  the  bay,  he  annulled  the  treaty 
which  had  been  thus  solemnly  concluded.  The  cardinal,  like  a 
man  of  honour,  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the  infraction  of 
this  agreement ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  authority  of 
Nelson,  whose  arguments  were  seconded  by  those  of  Sir  \V. 
ind  Lady  Hamilton. 
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Captain  Foote  was  sent  out  of  tlie  bay;  and  the  garrisons,  taken 
out  of  the  castles,  under  pretence  of  canyiog  the  treaty  into  effect, 
were  delivered  over  as  rebels  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Sicilian  court. 
A  deplorable  transaction  t  A  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Nelson,  and 
tlie  honour  of  England!  To  palliate  it  would  be  in  vain;  to  justify 
it  would  be  wicked ;  there  is  no  alternative  for  one  who  will  not  make 
himself  a  participator  ingiiilt,  but  to  record  the  disgraceful  story  with 
iorrow  and  with  shame." 
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]}ulthc  conduct  of  Nelson  inlhc  triul  and  execution  of  Prince 
Caraccioli,  an  aa;ed  NcapolHan  nobleman  of.  high  character  and 
great  Avor<li)  descr\es  no  less  severity  of  condemnation  than  in  the 
tran}3action  wliich  we  liave  just  mentioned.  Prince  Caraccioli, 
iivho  was  at  the  head  of  the  marine,  had  been  constrained  to  serve 
under  tlie  rc\olutionarv  «:;overnnient  which  had  been  etstablished 
bv  tlic  French,  had  been  seized  and  earned  on  i^oard.LiOrd  Nel- 
sotfii  ship,  where  Sir  \V.  and  Lady  llaiuiltou  then  were.    Xel- 
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'*  i^sued  an  order  to  the  Neapolitan  commodore.  Count  Thurn,  to  as- 
£ijip.blo  a  courtmartial  of  Neapolitan  oiTiccrs,  on  bo^ird  the  Briiish 
i:a*:^-s!i)p,  proccrd  iiiimediately  to  try  tlic  prisoner,  and  report  to  hin, 
it'  the  charges  were  |>roved,  what  punishment  lie  ou^ht  to  Riffer. 
These  proccT-(liu<i:s  worc  as  rapid  as  possible ;  Caraccioli  was  brooiKiit 
onboard  at  nine  in  \\\v.  foix^uoon,  and  tlie  trial  began  at  ten.  It  lasted 
vxo  hvinrs;  he  averred  iu  his  defence  that  he  had  acted  under  compul* 
sion,  havii;g  been  coni|H'lled  to  seivc  as  a  common  soldier  till  he  cooaeai- 
cd  to  inke  command  of  the  licet*  This,  the  apoloj>;]sts  of  LordNeboa 
s:!y,  he  faile<l  in  ])roviiig.  They  for«ret  that  the  )>08S]bility  of  proving 
it  was  [lot  allowed  him  ;  for  he  was  brou;i;ht  to  trial  within  an  hour  after 
he  wan  lrp;ally  in  arrest;  and  how,  in  that  tin)e,  was  he  to  collect  his 
wituei>B(*s  ?  lie  WHS  foniul  ^ilty,  and  srjntcncrd  to  death ;  and  Neboo 
^livc  orders  that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  effect  tliat  ereih 
in^,  at  five  o'clock,  on  board  the  Sicilian  fri^te  La  IMinerva,  by  ha^p- 
iu;X  him  ai  tli:^  foreyartl-arni  till  sutiset;  when  the  body  was  to  be  cut 
down  and  tiirovti  into  the  sea.  Caraccioli  requested  Li<*utenaut  Par- 
kinson, un<ier  wiiose  c nslody  he  was  placed,  to  iiitercf*de  with  Lord 
N(  l:-,on  for  a  secoi^d  trial — for  tlii!',  anion?  other  reasons,  that  Count 
Thurn,  w)io  presided  at  the  courtmartial,  was  notoriously  his  persoral 
<  neiny.  Nelron  made  answer  that  the  prisoner  had  Ijeen  fairly  tr|p 
by  the  officers  of  bin  own  country,  ar.d  he  could  not  interfere;  for^t- 
tin;:  that,  if  he  felt  himtelf  jusliiied  in  ordering;  the  trial  and  the  exe- 
ci:!i(»n,  no  human  beinir  could  ever  have  qnestioncd  the  propriety  of 
\\U  inff ;  ilrriiii;  on  the  side  of  n:ercy.  Caraccioli  the  n  entreated  that  he 
fTii^hl  be  shot. — '  I  am  auoM  man,  sir,'  t^aid  \\v  :  '  T  leave  no  family  to 
liMii'-nt  me,  and  tJiercO;re  canivol  bn  snpjioped  to  In;  ver>'  anxious  aboot 
pillion '^inir  my  lifr;  but  tlie  dipvi^^cc  of  being  hansred  is  dreadful  to 
t:i»'/  AVlien  this  was  rrpr;;trd  to  Nj  Is'^n,  lie  only  ttdd  the  lienteaanti 
t\it!i  nuicli  afiitation,  toi^o  rnd  attend  his  <luly.  As  a  last  hope,  Carac* 
ciiili  abked  the  lient*':iont  if  lie  th;  u,';ht  an  applicatioii  to  Ijady  Hamil- 
ton wonld  be  beneficial  ?  Parkiiison  '»venl  to  se;  k  her;  she  was  not  to 
be  wx-n  on  this  occasion — but  she  vas  present  at  th(-  execution.  SIic 
had  the  most  devoted  attaclunent  to  the  Neapolitan  court ;  and  the 
haired  which  she  fit  airainft  lho«e  ^sliom  she  rtirnrded  as  its  eneraif?. 
mad*'  her,  at  tliis  time,  fur^el  what  was  due  to  the  character  of  her  ?px, 
Ks  well  as  of  her  country.  Here,  als^o,  a  faithful  historian  is  calird 
upon  to  pronounce  a  seveiT  and  un(inalifi^<l  condemnation  of  NelsonV 
conduct.    Had  he  the  authority  of  his  Sicilian  majesty  for  proceed- 
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log  as  he  did  ?  If  so,  whj  was  uot  that  authority  produce<l  ?  If  not, 
why  were  the  proceedings  hurried  on  vitliout  it  ?  Why  was  the  triad 
precipitated,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  tiie  prisoner,  if  he  had  been 
innocent,  to  provide  tlie  witnesses  who  mi^ht  have  proved  him  so  ? 
Why  was  a  second  trial  refused,  when  the  ktiown  auimwity  of  the 
president  of  tlic  court  against  the  prisoner  was  considered  ?  AVhy 
was  the  execution  hastened  so  as  .to  preclude  any  appeal  for  mercy> 
and  render  the  prerogative  of  mercy  useless  ?  Doubtless  the  British 
admiral  seemed  to  himself  to  be  acting  under  a  rigid  sense  of  justice ; 
but  to  all  other  persons  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  influenced  by  an 
infatuated  attachment — a  baneful  past^ion,  which  destroyed  his  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  now,  in  a  second  instance,  stained  inelTaceably 
his  public  character. 

'^  The  body  was  carried  out  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  siuik  ia 
the  bay,  with  three  double-headed  shot,  weighing  250  pounds,  tied  to 
its  legs.  Between  two  and  three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  king  was 
on  board  the  Foudroyant,  a  lieapolitan  fisherman  came  to  the  ship^ 
and  solemnly  dec]are<l  that  Caraccioli  had  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  was  coming,  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  Ksples,  swimming  halt 
out  of  the  water.  Such  an  account  was  listened  to  like  a  talc  of  idle 
credulity.  The  day  being  fair.  Nelson,  to  please  the  king,  stood  out  to 
sea ;  but  the  ship  bad  not  proceeded  far  before  a  body  was  distinctly 
fieen,  upright  in  the  water,  and  approaching  them.  It  was  soon  recog* 
nised  to  be,  indeed,  the  corpse  oif  Caraccioli,  which  had  risen,  and 
floated,  while  the  great  weights  attached  to  the  legs  kept  the  body  in 
a  position  like  a  living  man.  A  fact  so  extraordinary  astonished  th(! 
king,  and  perhaps  excited  some  feelings  of  superstitious  fear,  akin  to 
regret  He  gave  permission  for  the  body  to  be  taken  on  shore,  and  re- 
ceive christian  burial.  It  produced  no  better  effect.  Naples  exhibited 
^more  dreadful  scenes  than  it  had  witnessed  in  the  days  of  Massa- 
^liiello.  After  the  mob  had  had  their  fill  of  blood  and  plunder,  the  rcina 
were  given  to  justice ;  if  that  can  be  called  justice  which  annuls  itfl 
own  stipulations,  looks  to  tlie  naked  facts  alone,  disregarding  all  mo- 
tives and  all  circumstances;  and,  without  considering  character,  or 
science,  or  sex,  or  youth,  sacrifices  its  victims,  not  for  the  public  weal, 
but  for  tlie  gratification  of  greedy  vengeance.** 

Nelson  displayed  his  usual  seal  and  ability  in  driving  the  French 
from  the  Neapolitan  states,  and  the  then  deliverance  of  these 
states  from  those  oppressors  is  more  owing  to  his  vigour  and  en- 
terprise than  to  any  other  cause.  On  this  occasion  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  Captain  Trowbridge  and  the  other  oflBcers  of  the 
navy.  The  Neapolitans  seemed  to  have  little  will  or  spirit  to  do 
any  thing  for  themselves.  When  Trowbridge  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  St.  Elmo,  he  declared  that  he  had  more  difficulties 
to  overcome  in  the  character  of  the  Neapolitans  than  in  the 
strength  of  the  place  or  the  skill  of  the  French.  **  Such  damned 
cowards   and  villains,'*  he  declared,   "he  had  never  seen  he- 

Voi,.  n.  Ktw  Ser/fi^.  '^^ 
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fore."  Though  Nelson  had  been  successful  in  expelling  the 
French  from  Maples^ 

'*  he  deceived  himself,"  as  Mr.  Southcy  remarks,  *'  when  he  imagined 
that  he  had  seated  Ferdinand  firmly  on  his  throne,  and  that  he  bad 
restored  happiness  to  millions.  These  objects  might  have  been  accom- 
plished if  it  had  been  possible  to  inspire  virtue  and  wiadom  into  a 
vitious  and  infatuated  court;  and  if  JNTclson^s  eyes  had  not  been,  as 
it  were,  spell-bound  by  that  unhappy  attachment  which  had  now  com- 
pletely mastered  him,  he  would  have  seen  tilings  as  they  were ;  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  awakened  the  Sicilian  court  to  a  sense  of  their 
interesC  if  not  of  their  duty.  That  court  employed  itself  in  a  m]8e^ 
able  round  of  folly  and  festivity,  while  the  prisons  of  T^aplcs  were 
filled  with  groans,  and  the  scaffolds  streamed  with  blood." 

At  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Nelson  exhibited  a  degree  of 
heroism  which  proceeded,  at  least,  to  the  very  verge  of  temerity- 
It  was,  however,  justiGed  by  the  success ;  and,  with  many,  tfab 
seems  tlie  only  rule  for  appreciating  actions  of  this  extraordinary 
kind.     When  Nelson's 

**  signal  lirutenant  called  out  that  No.  39.  (tlie  signal  for  discootioii- 
log  tlie  action)  was  thrown  out  by  the  commander  in  chief,  he  coo- 
tinned  to  walk  the  deck,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it  The 
signal  ofllcer  met  him  at  the  next  turn,  and  asked  if  he  should  repeat 
it.  '  No,'  he  replied,  '  acknowledge  it.'  Presently  he  called  after 
him  to  know  if  the  signal  for  close  action  was  still  hoisted ;  and  being 
answen^d  in  the  afllrniative,  eaid,  *  Mind  you  keep  it  so.'  He  now 
paced  the  di  ck,  nioviiii^  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in  a  manner  which 
always  indicated  croat  emotion.  '  Do  you  know,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Fe^ 
(^uson,  *  wlijit  is  i^howii  oa  board  the  commander  in  chief?  No.  30  r 
!Mr.  I'ci'ijiigou  asked  what  tliat  meant — ^' Why,  to  leave  off  action  I' 
Then,  fhruf^ging  up  his  shouUUirs,  he  repeated  the  words — ^^  Leave 
*>ir  action!  iNow  damn  nie  if  I  do!  You  know,  Foley,'  tuniing  to 
the  CH plain,  *  I  Iiave  only  one  eye — I  have  a  right  to  be  blind  some* 
times:' — and  llicn  ]»utting  the  glass  to  Ids  blind  eye,  in  that  mood  of 
mind  wliich  sports  with  bitterness,  he  exclaimed, '  I  really  do  not  see 
the  siirnal !'  Prrsently  lie  exclaimed, '  Damn  the  signal !  Keep  mine 
for  closer  battle  flying !  That's  the  way  I  answer  such  signals !  Nail 
mine  to  the  mast!'" 

Nt:Ison  ein]>raccd  a  favourable  opportunity  during  the  action  to 
open  a  negotiation,  and,  retiring  into  the  stern  gallery,  he 

^*  urote  tlius?  t(»  the  crown  prince:  '  Viccadmiral  Lord  Nelson  has 
ih'ri  conmrandrd  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  stnick  to  the  Bri- 
ti^li  Hag:  but  if  the  firing  is  conduucd  on  tlie  part  of  Denmark,  he 
niuht  t(.et  on  fire  all  the  prizes  that  he  has  taken,  without  havii:^ 
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the  power  of  saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The 
brave  Danes  ai^  tlie  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of 
the  English.'  A  wafer  was  given  to  him;  but  he  ordered  a  candle 
to  be  brought  from  the  cockpit,  and  sealed  the  letter  with  wax,  affix- 
ing a  larger  seal  than  he  ordinarily  used.  *•  This,'  said  he,  « is  no 
time  to  appear  hurried  and  informal.' " 

This  negotiation  ultimately  led  to  an  armistice.  In  one  of  faia 
interviews  with  the  crown  prince,  Nelson  told  him  **  Ihat  he  had 
been  in  a  hundred  and  Bve  engagements,  but  that  (his  was  the  moat 
tremendous  of  all."  "  The  French,"  he  said,  "  fought  bravely ; 
but  they  could  not  have  stood  for  one  hour  the  fight  which  tlie 
Uanes  had  supported  for  four."  This  had  been  indeed  a  mur- 
derous action ;  for  the  killed  and  wounded,  on  board  the  Britisl^ 
«hips,  amounted  to  "  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three." 

During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  Nelson  resided  at  a  house 
ivhich  he  had  purchased  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  and  appears  to 
have  intended  to  "  pass  his  days  there,  in  the  society  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  Lady  Hamilton."  But  Sir  W.  H.  died  early  in  1803, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

"He  expired,"  says  Mr.  Southcy,  "in  his  wife's  arms,  holding 
kelson  by  the  l^nd :  and,  almost  in  his  last  words,  left  her  to  his 
protection ;  requesting  him  that  he  would  see  justice  done  her  by  the 
government,  as  he  knew  what  she  had  done  for  her  country.  Ha 
left  him  her  portrait  in  enamel,  calluig  him  his  dearest  friend,"  &c. 
&c.  Sic. 

When  the  war  was  renewed,  Nelson  was  sent  to  take  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  He  took  his  station  off  Toulon 
to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  that  harbour.  This  was  altogether  a 
very  arduous  service,  and  required  the  utmost  patience  and  per- 
severance, in  which  he  excelled  as  well  as  in  other  more  active 
and  enterprising  qualities. 

**  From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1805,.  he  himself  went  out  of  his 
sliip  but  three  times;  each  of  those  times  was  upon  the  king's  ser- 
vice, and  neither  time  of  absence  exceeded  an  hour.  The  weather 
had  been  so  unusually  severe,  that,  he  said,  the  Mediterranean  seemed 
altered.  It  was  his  rule  never  to  contend  with  the  gales;  but  cither 
run  to  the  southward  to  escape  their  violence,  or  furl  all  the  sails, 
and  make  the  ships  as  easy  as  possible.  The  men,  though  he  said 
flesh  and  blood  could  hardly  stand  it,  continued  in  excellent  health, 
which  he  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  lemons 
and  onions." 

The  commander  of  the  French  fleet,  M.  Latoucbe  TreviUe,  is 
€aud  to  have  occasioned  his  death 
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^  by  walking  so  olteii  tu  the  iip;m\  post  upon  Sepcl  to  watch  the  Bri-' 
tish  fleet  '  I  alwayt;  pronouuced  tiiis  would  be  bis  death,'  said  2iel- 
son.  '  If  be  had  c^nic  out  nud  iouglit  me,  it  would,  at  least,  have 
added  teu  years  to  my  life.' " 

When  news  arrived  in  this  country  that  the  combined  fleeti 
had  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  after  the  indecisive  action  of 
the  French  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  Nelson  was  then  at  bis  seat 
at  Merton. 

*'  Captain  Blackwood,  on  bis  way  to  London  with  despatches,  called 
on  him  at  five  in  tbe  morning,  ^elbon,  who  was  already  dressed, 
exclaimed,  the  moment  lie  saw  him — ^  I  am  sure  you  bring  me  news 
of  tbr  French  and  Spaui^h  fleets!  I  thisik  I  shall  yet  have  to  best 
them.'  They  had  refitted  at  Vigo,  after  the  indecisive  action  witli 
Sir  Kobcrt  Calder ;  then  proccedf>d  to  Ferrol,  brought  out  the  squa- 
dron from  thence,  and  witli  it  entered  Cadiz  in  safety.  *  Depend  on 
it,  Blackwood,'  he  repeatedly  said,  '  I  shall  yet  give  M.  Villeneuve 
a  di'ubbiug.^  But  when  Blackwood  had  left  him,  he  wanted  resolntioD 
to  declare  his  wislies  to  Lady  Hamilton  and  bis  sisters,  and  endea- 
voured to  drive  away  the  thought. — Ue  had  done  enough;  he  said, 

*  Let  tl)e  man  trudge  it  who  has  lost  his  budget !'  His  countenance 
belied  tiis  lips ;  and  as  he  Mas  pacing  one  of  the  walks  in  tbe  garden, 
which  be  used  to  call  the  quarter-<leck.  Lady  Hamilton  came  np  to 
him,  and  told  him  she  saw  he  was  uneasy.     He  smiled,  and  said^" 

*  No,  be  was  as  happy  as  possible;  he  was  surrounded  by  his  family, 
his  heallh  was  l)ettcr  since  he  had  been  on  shore,  and  he  would  not 
give  Bix|)ence  to  call  the  king  his  uncle.'-  She  replied  that  she  did 
not  believe  him — that  she  knew  he  was  longing  to  get  at  tbe  combined 
fleets — that  he  cousidered  them  as  his  own  property — that  he  would 
k)e  miserable  if  auy  man  hut  himscilf  did  the  busbiess;  and  that  be 
ought  to  have  them,  as  the  price  and  reward  of  his  two  yean^ 
long  watching,  and  bis  hard  chase.  *  Nelson,'  said  she,  *  however 
we  njay  lament  your  absence,  oiler  your  services : — they  will  be  ac- 
cepted, an<l  you  will  gain  a  quiet  heart  by  it:  you  will  have  a  glorious 
victory,  and  then  you  may  return  here  and  he.  happy."  He  looked  at 
her  with  tears  in  his  eyes; — *  Brave  Emma!— Cioo<l  Emma!-^If 
there  were  more  Emmas,  there  would  be  more  Nelsons.' " 

Before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when  they  were  clearing  for 
action,  and  the  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton,  which  hung  in  his 
cabin,  and  on  which  he  was  wont  to  gaze  with  the  most  extravfr* 
gant  fondness,  was  taken  down,  he  tokl  the  men  who  removed  it 
*'  to  take  care  of  his  guardian  angel."  *^  In  this  manner  he  fr^ 
quently  spoke  of  it  as  if  he  believed  there  wei-e  a  virtue  in  the 
image.     He  wore  a  miniature  of  her  also  next  his  heart.'' 

Mr.  Southey  has  given  a  very  distinct  and  interesting  descrip* 
tion  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  of  the  death  of  Lord  Nelsop. 
We  will  extract  the  account  of  his  death. 


"^ 
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^  It  had  been  part  of  Nelsoii^s  prayer,  that  the  British  fleet  might 
be  dktiDguishcd  by  huniauity  in  the  victory  Avbich  he  expected.  S(^t- 
ting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  upon  tlie 
Kedoubtabie,  supposing  that  she  had  struck,  because  lier  great  guns 
irere  silent;  for,  as  slie, carried  no  flag,  there  vas  no  meana  of  instantly 
ascertaining  die  fact,  l^'rom  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice 
spared,  he  received  his  death.  A  ball  fired  from  lier  roizen-top, 
'which,  in  tlie  tlien  situation  of  tlie  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fif- 
teen yards  from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  lie  was  standing,  struck 
the  epaulet  on  his  left  shoulder — about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in 
the  heat  of  the  action.  Ue  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which  was 
covered  with  his  poor  secretary's  blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a  few  steps 
from  him,  turning  round,  saw  tlirsc  men  raising  him  up.  <  They  have 
(lone  for  mv.  at  last.  Hardy,'  said  he.  '  I  liope  not !'  cried  Hardy. 
'  Yes,'  he  repVuMl ;  '  my  back  bone  is  shot  through.'  Yet  even  now, 
not  for  a  motnent  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  observed  as  they 
vere  carr^in^  him  down  the  ladder,  that  the  tiller  ropes,  which  had 
been  shot  a^ay,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and  ordered  that  new  ones 
should  be  mve  immediately: — then,  that  he  might  not  be  seen  by 
tJie  crew,  he  u>ok  out  his  handkerchief,  and  covered  his  face  and  his 
stars. — Had  he  but  concealed  tlH?sc  badges  of  honour  from  the  enemy, 
Kttgland,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow 
tlie  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

^^  The  cock|)it  was  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men;  over 
wiiOBe  boiiies  he  was  with  some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon 
a  pallet  in  the  midshipmen's  birth.  It  was  soon  perceived,  upon  exa- 
mination, that  tlie  wound  was  mortal.  This,  however,  was  conceale<^ 
from  all  except  Captain  Hardy,  tlic  chaplain,  and  the  medical  attend* 
ants.  He  hinitiielf  being  certain,  fi-om  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and 
the  gtbh  of  blo<Hl  which  he  felt  momently  within  his  br(;ast,  that  no 
human  care  could  avail,  hisistrd  that  the  surgeon  sliouUl  leave  him 
and  attend  to  those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful.  '  For,'  said  he,  *  you 
can  do  nothing  for  me.' — All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with 
paper,  and  frrciuently  to  give  him  lemonade  to  alleviate  his  intense 
tliirbt.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the 
ffvcni  of  the  action,  which  now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  often  as  a 
ship  struck  the  crew  of  the  Victory  hurraed;  and,  at  every  hurra,  a 
visible  expreshiou  of  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes,  and  marked  the  counte- 
nance of  the  dying  hero.  But  he  became  impatient  to  see  Captain 
Hardy ;  and  as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  lor,  could  not  leave  the 
deck,  Nelson  feared  that  some  fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and  reiieat- 
edly  cried,  *  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me?  He  must  be  killed! 
lie  is  surely  dead!'— An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed,  from  the  time 
when  Nelson  received  his  wound,  before  Hardy  could  come  to  him. 
They  shook  hands  in  silence;  Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to  suppress 
the  feelings  of  that  most  pauiful,  ami  yet  sublimest  moment.  '  Well, 
Hardy,'  said  Nelson,  *  how  goes  the  day  witli  us?' — *  Very  well,'  re- 
plied Hardy;  Men  ships  have  struck,  btit  five  of  their  van  have 
tacked,  and  show  an  intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the  Victory.  I 
bavc  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  donbt 
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of  giving  them  a  drubbing.'* — ^  I  hope,'  said  Xelson, '  nooe  of  our  ships 
have  struck?'  Hardy  answered  *  There  was  uo  fear.'  Then,  aud 
Dot  till  tlieo,  T9'etsoa  spoke  of  himself.  ^  1  am  a  dead  man,  Hardj,' 
«aid  he ;  'I  am  going  fast : — it  will  be  all  over  with  me  soon.  Come 
nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear  Lady  Uamilton  have  my  hair,  aiul  all  other 
tilings  belonging  to  me.'  Hardy  observed  that  he  hoped  Mr.  fieatty 
could  yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  *■  O,  no!'  he  replied,  *•  it  is 
ini()oshlhle.  My  back  is  shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so.'  Cap- 
tjiin  Hardy  then,  once  more,  shook  hands  witli  him ;  and,  with  a  heart 
almost  bursting,  hastened  upon  deck. 

'<  }3y  this  time  all  feelhig  be-low  the  breast  was  gone;  and  Xelson, 
having  made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  liim,  '  You  know  lam 
gone.  1  know  it.  I  feel  sometlung  rising  in  my  breast' — putting  his 
hand  on  liis  left  side — '  which  tells  me  so.'  And  upon  Beatty's  in- 
quiring  whether  his  pain  was  verj'  great?  he  replic.i,  so  great,  that 
he  wished  he  was  dead.  *  Yet,'  snid  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  *  one  would 
like  to  live  a  little  longer  too!'  And  after  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
snme  under  tone,  he  added:  'What  would  become  of  poor  Lady 
II:nuiUoii  if  she  knew  my  situation.'  Next  to  his  country,  sheocra- 
pied  lii^^  thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some  fiAy  minutes  afler  he  had 
left  the  cockpit,  returned;  and  again  takiiig  the  hand  of  his  dyiim 
Cfleiul  and  coinniander,  congriUulaied  him  on  havisig  gained  a  com- 
plete virtci  \ .  How  many  of  the  eniMny  were  taken  Jie  did  uol  know, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  prrceixe  thcni  distinctly: — but  fourtc*eu  or  fif- 
teen at  least.  '  That's  well,'  cvivA  Xclson;  '  but  I  bargained  for  tweih 
*}'.'  And  then,  in  a  sti-onirer  voice,  he  said :  '  Anchor,  Hardy «  anchor.' 
Hanly,  upon  this,  liiiited  that  Adjii^ral  Collingwood  would  take  upon 
liinisi  If  the  direction  of  afTairs.  *  Not  while  I  live.  Hardy  !'  said  tlie 
dying  ]Veli>oiL  ineir»*ctuaUy  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the 
lied :  '  Do  you  anchor.'  Ills  previoiis  order  for  preparing  to  anchor 
had  shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  tlie  necessity  of  this.  Presently, 
calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  '  Doift  throw  nie 
ov(  H)oard :'  and  he  desired  that  he  might  Iw  buried  by  his  parciiu. 
tudess  it  shoidd  please  tin*  kiri":  to  order  othf'rwise.  Tlien,  reveruu| 
to  private  feelings,  '  Take  care  of  my  d(;ar  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy: 
take  cai-e  of  poor  Lady  Tlamilton." — '  Kiss  me.  Hardy,'  said  be. 
Hardy  knelt  down,  an<l  kissed  his  check;  and  Xelson  said,  'N"owI 
am  satislied.  Thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty."*  Hardy  stood  over 
liini  in  silence  for  a  momrnt  or  two;  then  knelt  again,  and  kissed  his 
fon^head.  'Who  is  that?"  said  Nelson;  and  bring  informed,  he  re- 
plied, '  God  bless  >ou,  Hardy.'     And  Hardy  then  left  him — forever. 

"  Nelson  now  desired  to  be  tunn  d  upon  his  right  side,  and  said, 
'  I  wish  I  had  n{»t  left  the  deck  5  for  1  shall  soon  be  gone,'  Death 
was,  indeed,  rapidly  approachin*;.  He  said  to  the  chaplain,  *  Doctor, 
I  have  not  been  a  g-n:.'//  sinner:*  and,  after  a  short  pause,  '  Remember 
thwX  I  leave  Lr»dy  Hamilton,  and  my  dmiirhier  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to 
my  country.'  His  articid:aio:j  wow  I)«^came  <liflicult!  but  he  was  dis- 
tinctly h'^ard  lo  say,  '  Thi^iik  (lovl  f  have  done  my  duty!'  These 
words  lie  had  repeatedly  pronounced;  and  they  were  the  last  words 
'^'hich  he  uttered.     He  rx[dred  at  thirty  minutes  after  four— ihre^ 

urs  and  a  ouarter  after  lie  hid  rccclvcvl  hi**  woun*!," 


^ 
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Nelson  was  altogether  a  man  of  many  great  and  many  amiable 
qnalities.  His  heroism  was  of  the  most  sublime  species,  because 
it  was  seldom,  indeed  we  believe  never,  except  in  the  two  instances 
vrhich  we  have  mentioned,  separated  from  the  most  refined  sentiments' 
of  humanity,  and  from  a  sort  of  hallowed  impression  of  a  providen-^ 
Ual  Governor  of  tlie  world.  His  devotion,  for  he  was  perpetually 
devout,  was  equally  remote  from  the  chilly  feeling  of  philosophical 
skepticism,  and  from  the  torrid  fenour  of  fanatical  delusion.  Hift 
courage  was  not  the  effect  of  an  unreflecting  mind,  nor  of  phy* 
Bical  insensibility.  In  all  his  plans  he  showed  great  quickness  of 
discernment  and  comprehension  of  view.  He  did  not  nish  blindly 
into  danger  without  calculating  the  means  of  resistance,  or  the 
adaptation  of  his  strength  to  the  foe  which  he  had  to  subdue,  or  the 
obstacles  to  overcome.  But  he  knew  and  felt  the  resources  of  hit 
own  genius ;  and  what  might  have  been  regarded  only  as  precipi- 
tate rashness  in  minds  of  an  inferior  order,  wa^  often  only  sol>er 
daring  in  him.  He  might,  without  any  charge  of  temerity,  rush 
upon  a  hydra,  where  it  would  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  enterprise 
in  other  men  to  attack  a  snake.  His  daring  assault  upon  Copen- 
liagen  is,  in  point  of  wisdom,  the  most  questionable  of  all  his  en- 
terprises ;  but,  if  wisdom  be  justified  of  her  children,  in  this  case 
the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  result.  What  migiit  have  been 
fool-hardiness  in  a  common  commander  was  prospective  sagacity 
in  him. 

The  two  specks  in  the  sun  of  Nelson's  glory,  of  the  broadest 
surface  and  the  deepest  die,  are  t)je  transactions  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  Here,  even  Jiis  sense  of  justice 
and  his  feeling  of  humanity,  both  of  which  appear  uniformly  to 
have  governed  his  conduct  in  other  parts  of  his  life,  were,  for  a 
moment,  forgotten,  that  he  might  yield  a  base  and  unworthy  com-^ 
pliancc  with  the  wishes  of  the  fair  sorceress  by  whom  his  affcc-^ 
tions  were  beguiled.  But,  if  the  heart  of  Nelson  were  not  made 
of  stuff  sufficiently  stern  to  withstand  the  blandishments  of  Lady 
Hamilton,  let  him  not  be  censured  with  bitterness,  nor  condemned 
without  mercy.  No  one,  who  has  not  been  in  similar  circumstance^ 
can  measure  tlie  force  of  the  temptation  with  which  lie  had  to  con- 
ten<l,  or  the  variety  of  the  lures  by  which  he  was  finally  over- 
come. Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  arc  often  partial  defects 
in  great  characters,  which  are  a  sort  of  tax  which  they  pay  to  the 
vulgar  mass  as  the  price  of  their  elevation.  They  thus,  in  some 
measure,  tend  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  humanity.  For,  it' 
there  were  any  characters  so  great  or  so  brilliiint  as  to  be  without 
any  defects  or  blots,  who,  after  contemplating  them,  would  be  able 
io  endure  the  rest  of  his  species? 

If  Nelson  became  in  any  degree  the  victim  of  a  particular  in- 
firmity, Ipt  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  infirmity  has  liecn  the 
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accompaniment  of  men  as  great,  or  greater,  than  bimaelf.  Atheitf 
never  ifrocluced  a  greater  man  than  Pericles ;  but  even  Pertcled 
was  soiiietimcs  befooled  by  the  witcheries  of  beauty  in  the  form  of 
Aspasia.  Who  does  not  recollect  that  Alexander  was,  sometimes* 
blind  to  the  view  of  glory,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  torpid  to 
all  the  nobler  impulses  of  ambition  in  the  arms  of  a  courtezan  ? 
Ambition  never  burned  with  a  more  impetuous  flame  in  any  breast 
than  in  that  of  Caesar ;  but  even  in  the  breast  of  Caesar,  the  desire 
of  subduing  the  world  was,  for  an  interval,  smothered,  if  not  exr 
tinguished,  by  the  softer  blandishments  of  Cleopatra. 

^V^e  say  not  this  to  apologize  for  the  temporary  deviation  fipom 
rectitude  of  the  hero  of  the  Nile  and  of  Trafalgar ;  but  we  do  say 
that  his  inGrmity  has  been  that  of  many  noble  minds.  Those 
who  have  not  intellect  enough  to  estimate  his  other  excellencies, 
may,  if  they  please,  indulge  their  malignity  in  carping  at  this 
defect.  We  may  suggest  it  as  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  the 
curious,  whether  Nelson  would  have  been  altogether  more  estima- 
ble if  the  ingredients  of  his  character  had  been  mingled  in  different 
Sroportions ;  or  if  his  excellencies  had  been  in  any  considerable 
egree  less  balanced  by  his  defects.  He  had  some  vice,  but  he  had 
more  virtue ;  and  who  is  there,  in  the  average  of  human  instances, 
with  so  much  of  the  one,  or  so  little  of  the  other  ?  Nelson  had 
not  sufficient  virtue  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy ;  but  had  he  sniB- 
cient  vice  to  incur  our  detestation  7  We  admire  him  as  transcend- 
ently  brave;  but  can  we  also  altogether  help  regarding  him  as  aa 
amiable  character?  He  was  not  a  saint,  but  he  was  a  hero ;  am)i 
what  is  better  for  human  happiness,  he  was  a  friendly  and  an  honest 
man. 


Poems,  by  S.  Rogers.     Small  J3vo.  pp.  276. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Rc\iow,  fop  Marcli,  1813.] 

TiiK  first  poem  ill  this  collection  docs  not  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  our  criticism.  It  has  been  published  many  j-ears,  and 
has  acc|uired  that  sort  of  popuLuity  which  is,  perhaps,  more  deci- 
sive than  any  other  single  test  of  merit.  It  has  been  generally 
admired,  and,  what  is  not  always  a  certain  consequence  of  being 
admired,  it  has  been  generally  reail.  The  circulation  of  it  has  not 
been  confined  to  the  highly  educated  and  critical  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  it  has  received  the  applause  which  to  works  of  the  imagi- 
nation is  quite  as  flatterinp; — of  that  far  more  numerous  clas*?,  wlio, 
without  attempting  to  judge  by  accurale  and  philosophical  nile^, 
read  poetry  only  for  the  i>Ieasure  it  affords  them,  and  praise  W- 
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cauise  they  are  delighted.     It  is  to  be  found  in  all  libraries^  and  in 
most  parlour  windows. 

Not  that  the  '<  Pleasures  of  Memory"  entitles  its  author  to  a 
place  in  the  higher  class  of  English  poets.  Bat  it  was  published 
at  a  moment  of  great  poetical  dearth,  when  the  old  school  (if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves)  was  drawn  almost  to  its  lecs,  and  before 
the  new  one  had  appeared : — the  subject  was  very  fortunate,  and 
it  was  not  too  long — it  abounded  in  pleasing,  tliough  detached, 
pictures — and  it  everywhere  afforded  evidence  of  a  highly  cidti- 
▼ated  and  elegant  mind. 

We  have  always  been  desirous  to  see  something  more  from  the 
hand  of  an  author  whose  first  appearance  was  so  auspicious.  But 
year  after  year  rolled  on,  and  we  began  to  fear  that  indolence,  the 
occupations  of  a  busy  life,  or  the  dread  of  detracting  from  a  repu- 
tation already  so  high,  would  forever  prevent  our  wishes  from 
being  gratified.  We  were  tliercfore  both  pleasefl  and  surprised, 
when,  upon  accidentally  taking  up  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Rogers's 
poems,  we  found  that  it  was  enriched,  not  only  with  several  very 
elegant  wooden  cuts,  but  with  an  entirely  new  performance  in 
eleven  cantos,  called  "  Fragments  of  a  Poem  on  the  Voyage  of 
Columbus." 

The  first  remark  that  presents  itself  to  our  minds  upon  reading 
the  title  of  this  work  is,  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  far  less  happy 
than  before  in  his  choice  of  a  subject.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  wnole 
history  of  the  world  we  find  no  greater  event  than  the  discovery 
of  America — no  more  illustrious  name  than  that  of  the  discoverer. 
Still,  however,  we  have  strong  doubts  whether  either  the  man  or 
the  event  is  well  calculated  to  become  the  subject  of  poetical  com- 
position. Columbus  is  a  purely  historical  person.  His  virtues 
and  actions,  though  they  place  liim  incontestably  in  the  highest 
class  of  great  men,  are  not  of  that  sort  that  ever  have  been,  oi' 
ever  can  be,  "  married  to  immortal  verse."  He  was  a  grave, 
austere,  thinking,  scientific  personage.  He  had  courage — true, 
manly  courage — but  it  was  not  of  that  showy,  brilliant  kind  which 
seeks  out  and  shines  in  combats  and  martial  achievements.  Inferior 
to  the  Achilles,  and  Orlandos,  and  Marmions,  as  a  theme  for  epic 
and  romantic  song,  as  much  as  he  is  superior  to  these  splendid  and 
mischievous  personages  iii  the  eye  of  reason  and  philosopliy,  the 
most  brilliant  imagination  would  seek  in  vain  to  supply  a  single 
trait  that  should  render  more  striking  tlie  simplest  tale  that  can 
be  told  of  his  sufferings  and  his  glories.  His  severe,  awful,  and 
melancholy  form,  unveiled  by  the  hand  of  truth,  will  command 
th^  gratitude  and  veneration  of  all  ages:  you  only  weaken  its 
effect  by  attempting  to  hang  over  it  the  drapery  of  fiction. 

As  the  discoverer  of  America  is  not  a  poetical  person,  90 
neither  is  the  discovery  itself  a  circiimsfanre  rapabip  of  much 
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poetical  illustralion.  It  is  not  the  mere  greatness  of  an  event 
that  renders  It  fit  for  verse.  The  charm  of  poetry  consists  in  its 
pictures  of  external  nature,  and  still  more  in  its  description  of  the 
diversities  of  human  character,  and  the  workbigs  of  human  pas- 
sions. It  is  tlie  misfortune  of  Mr.  Rogers's  subject  that  it  ex- 
cludes both.  Poetry  refuses  itself  to  the  melancholy  task  of  de- 
tailing the  disappointments  and  humiliations  of  Columbus  wander- 
ing from  court  to  court,  and  beseeching  in  vain  the  avaiicious  or 
shortsighted  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  become  participators  in  that 
glory  which  he  justly  and  confidently  anticipated.  Mr.  Rogers's 
good  taste  has  taught  him,  that  though  such  a  topic  may  be  alluded 
to  with  grace  and  pathos,  it  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  without  disgust. 
The  voyage  too,  itself,  is  barren  of  circumstances.  Nothing  hap- 
pens in  the  course  of  it  that  either  accelerates  or  retards  the 
catastrophe.  It  exhibits  to  our  view  one  man,  and  one  event — a 
man  who  must  be  portrayed  in  the  soberest  colours  of  reality— one 
event  which  sinks  all  the  rest  into  absolute  insignificance.  The 
subject  is  still  more  unfavourable  to  description  than  it  is  to  nar-> 
ration.  It  would  be  idle  and  tedious  to  make  the  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus a  vehicle  of  describing  objects  common  to.  every  vej'age 
whatever ;  and  it  affords  very  little  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
new-found  world  indeed  is  full  of  grand,  delightful,  and  curious  ol> 
jects ;  but  you  cannot  describe  them  because  the  interest  of  the 
poem  must  cease  with  the  discovery. 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  conceive  belong  to 
the  subject.  We  must  now  consider  how  fai*  Mr.  Rogers  has  been 
able  to  overcome  them. 

The  story  is  strictly  confined  to  the  voyage.  It  begins  witli 
the  sailing  of  Columbus,  and  ends  a  few  hours  after  he  lands.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  related,  not  by  the  poet,  but  by  one  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus  himself,  retired  to  a  monastery,  where, 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  composed  this  account  of  the  great 
adventure  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

The  idea  appears  to  us  happy — but  we  do  not  observe  that 
much  use  is  made  of  it.  Except  for  one  or  two  passages,  the  lay 
might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  left  in  the  mouth  of  the 
minstrel.  Those  passages,  however,  are  executed  with  consider- 
able taste  and  feeling,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  worth  while,  even  fo[ 
their  sake,  to  adopt  a  contrivance  which,  where  it  does  no  good,  at 
least  does  no  liarm. 

Sensible  that  barrenness  is  the  defect  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Ro- 
gers has  called  in  the  aid  of  invention  to  supply  it  with  a  little 
more  of  variety  and  incident  than  naturally  oelong  to  it.  We 
have,  in  the  third  canto,  **  an  assembly  of  the  Zemi,  or  evil  spirits,'* 
convoked  by  their  chief  "  Merion,"  who  acquaints  them  that 
•the  period  prescrilj^ed  by  Omnipotence  to  their  rule  over  thiii 
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part  of  the  globe  is  drawing  fast  to  a  close,  and  that  they  must 
prepare 

^^  Thrones  to  resign  for  lakes  of  living  fire, 
Aod  triumph  for  despair." 

He  determines,  however,  to  make  a  last  effort  to  counteract  the. 
decrees  of  fate,  and,  in  the  fifth  canto,  wings  his  flight  in  the  shape 
of  a  condor  across  the  ocean. 

In  the  sixth  he  exchanges  the  form  of  a  condor  for  that  of  a 
yampire,  who, 

" couched  on  Roldan's  ample  breast, 

Eacli  secret  pore  of  breathing  life  pissessed." 

• 

'    Under  this  malignant  influence  Roldan  forgets  his  duty  to  hia 
beroic  chief,  and  stirs  up  a  mutiny.     This,  however,  is  appeased 
by  a  pathetic  discourse  from  Columbus,  in  which  (as  is  historically 
tnie)  he  begs  three  days  more,  and  the  voyage  proceeds.     Our 
readers  will  have  already  observed  that  this  machinery  is  miite 
superfluous — a  mere  vehicle  for  fine  writing — a  contrivance  to  pre- 
vent the  poem  from  ending  too  soon.     The  evil  spirits  do  nothing 
in  proportion  to  the  dignity,  activity,  and  malignant  ingenuity  of 
such  persouages.     Merion  holds  a  meeting — makes  a  speech—* 
takes  a  long  aerial  journey,  and  changes  his  masquerade  dress 
twice,  all  for  a  most  inadequate  effect,  that  of  giving  Columbus 
Jialf  an  hour's  uneasiness.     Not  only  is  he  unable  to  prevent  the 
discovery  of  America,  but  even  to  retard  it  a  single  moment  Mr. 
Kogefrs  seems  io  have  forgot  that  supernatural  agency,  though 
sometimes,  is  not  always  and  necessarily,  the  most  poetical  way 
of  accomplishing  an  event.      In  this  instance  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  hiot  was  worthy  of  the  divinit;/.     The  muti- 
ny, undoubtedly,  was  too  important  to  be  omitted,  especially  in 
such  a  paucity  of  incidents ;  but  we  think  that  it  would  have  made 
^  better  figure  if  it  had  been  attributed  to  mere  human  causes, 
suspicion  and  superstitious  fears  operating  upon  ferocious  and  un? 
tractable  minds,  described  as  Mr.  Rogers  is  well  able  to  describe 
them. 

In  fact,  as  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  remark,  the  strong, 
distinctive  character  of  the  great  event  which  he  has  chosen  io 
celebrate,  is  tnUli  and  reality.  In  these  consist  its  interest  and 
its  greatness,  and  we  hardly  know  an  instance  in  which  they  so 
absolutely  refuse  to  ally  themselves  with  fable.  So  that  when,  in 
another  place,  (Canto  6.  verse  5.)  Mr.  Rogers  represents  his  hero 
as  acting  by  inspiration,  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  mbtake  as  to  the 
nature  of  bis  subject,  and  the  means  it  gives  him  for  producing 
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eflect-  Inspiration  finds  no  more  place  in  the  poetry  than  it  had 
in  the  history  of  the  discovery.  When  Virgil  guides  JEncBS  by 
the  voice  of  oracles,  and  the  display  of  prodigies,  through  the 
Btorms  and  dangers  raised  agauist  him  by  the  wrath  of  hostile 
deities,  he  adds  to  the  dignity  of  his  subject ;  which,  when  strip- 
ped of  its  marvellous  accompaniments,  is  nothing  but  the  story  of 
an  adventurer  of  royal  descent,  who,  driven  from  bis  native  coun- 
try, wanders  from  shore  to  shore  with  his  band  of  companions,  till 
at  last  he,  lands  in  Italy,  (a  known  and  not  very  distant  part  of  the 
world,)  where  he  makes  unjust  war  upon  one  of  the  native  chie& 
tains,  defeats  him  in  battle,  and  robs  him  of  his  kingdom  and  of  the 
princess  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  The  interference  and  sanction 
of  heaven  were  necessary,  both  to  give  dignity  to  these  transactions 
and  to  excuse  their  iniquity. 

The  voyage  to  AhTcrica  is  a  subject  of  a  completely  difierent 
kind.  Columbus  ranks  with  the  first  of  men,  but  it  is  not  because 
he  was  aided  directly  from  above.  Providence  interfered  in  this 
instance,  as  it  usually  interferes,  through  secondary  c^iuses.  To 
make  him  inspired  is  to  make  him  great;  but  with  a  kind  of 
gre^ness  altogether  different  from  that  which  really  beknged  to 
him.  The  discovery  strikes  us  most  as  being  the  mightiest  and 
inost  astonishing  of  all  events  jnirely  humaii — accomplished  by 
human  courage,  hitman  perseverance,  and  human  sasacity, 
and  uniting  in  itself,  by  a  coincidence  forever  singular,  the  cha« 
racter  of  an  heroic  achievement  with  that  of  a  grand,  deliberate, 
successful  experiment  in  natural  science.  Columbus  dreamed  no 
dreams,  and  saw  no  visions;  but  he  became  persuaded  by  reasons 
drawn  fi"om  the  true  theory  of  the  earth,  that  there  must  be  other 
regions  accessible,  but  still  unknown,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this; 
and  the  design  which  he  had  formed  with  the  genius  of  a  philoso- 
pher, he  executed  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero.  But  to  talk  of 
inspiration  is  just  as  idle  as  it  would  be,  in  a  philosophical  poem, 
to  say  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dreamt  the  earth  was  flat  at  the 
poles,  or  that  the  mathematicians  who  were  sent  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  his  theory,  wero  guided  by  omens  and  prodigies  to  the 
object  of  their  search. 

In  the  8th  canto  the  new  world  is  discovered,  and  with  the  dis- 
covery the  great  interest  of  the  subject  ends.  The  poem,  how- 
ever, is  continued  through  several  more  cantos.  In  the  9th,  wc 
have  the  description  of  **  Cora,'*  an  Indian  girl,  who  was  perhaps 
intended  to  become  the  heroine  of  some  adventure  in  the  11th, 
which  is  wanting.  In  the  10th,  an  American  banquet,  which  is  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Cazriva,  an  old 
Cacique,  "employed  during  his  lifetime,'*  "and  after  his  death, 
to  alarm  his  people."     In  the  12th,  Columbus  sees  a  vision,  in 

which  are  foretold  to  him  hia  own  misfortunes,  the  cruelties  of  the 
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Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
republic  founded  by  General  Washington,  and  the  ultimate  con- 
version of  the  whole  continent  to  Christianity. 

From  this  sketdi  of  the  story  our  readers  will  perhaps  incline 
to  tiiinky  with  us,  that  the  inherent  defects  of  the  subject  have  not 
been  entirely  removed  by  the  skill  of  the  poet,  and  that  ^*  the 
Fragment  on  the  Voyage  of  Columbus''  is  deficient  (as  might 
reasonably  be  expected)  in  that  variety  of  incident,  and  that  dis- 
play of  human  characters  and  feelings,  which  form  the  great  charm 
of  narrative  poetry.  If  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  only  a  frag* 
ment,  we  answer,  first,  that  by  leaving  his  work  in  that  imperfect 
form,  the  author  lias  only  acknowledged,  but  has  not  at  all  surmount- 
ed, the  difficulties  arising  put  of  the  topic  he  had  chosen ;  in  the 
next  place,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  we  believe  h« 
would  be  equally  at  a  loss  to  explain,  how  the  *'  lacunae"  could  be 
filled  up  so  as  to  render  the  narrative  more  interesting.  In  fact  the 
story,  such  as  it  is,  is  complete  in  spite  of  them.  Cora,  indeed, 
might  have  made  the  subject  of  an  episode.  But  a  love-tale  about 
this  young  Indian  lady,  however  pretty  and  interesting  in  itself, 
would  form  no  very  suitable  appendage  to  an  account,  in  verse  or 
prose,  of  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  reed- 
lection  of  this  incongruity  which  prevented  the  lltb  canto  from 
seeing  the  ligh^— perhaps,  from  existing  at  all.  We  now  proceed 
to  a  more  important  point,  the  execution  of  it. 

It  exhibits  what  we  were  not  at  all  prepared  to  expect — evident 
Hiarks  of  haste.  After  a  long  and  profound  silence,  Mr.  Rogers 
seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  sudden  and  eager  desire  to  ap- 
pear again  before  the  public.  It  is  to  this  cause  we  ascribe  some 
inaccuracies  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  per- 
formances. What,  for  instance,  but  extreme  haste  and  careles- 
tiess  could  have  occasbned  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory 
to  mistake  for  a  verse  such  a  line  as, 

*'  There  silent  sat  many  an  unbidden  guest  :^ — Canto  X  ? 

or,  in  the  very  first  line  but  one  of  the  poem,  to  use  ^'possessed'* 
in  the  sense  of  ^*  got  possession,"  or  ^<made  himself  master  of  ?'* 
We  could  mention  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  if  it  were  not 
a  disagreeable  task,  both  to  ourselves  and  our  readers,  to  present 
them  with  a  longer  catalogue  of  minute  defects. 

But  these  are  comparatively  trifling  faults.  The  author  has,  we 
can  hardly  doubt,  already  perceived  them  himself;  and  they  are 
such  as  he  may  acknowledge  without  pain,  and  correct  without 
difficulty.  We  only  blame  him  for  that  impatience  to  publish, 
which,  except  in  works  of  a  mere  temporary  interest,  is  not  easily 
to  be  excused. 
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But  we  have  also  to  notice  an  error  more  closely  interwoven  witli' 
the  whole  texture  of  the  work,  more  delibcrafe  and  more  sjs-* 
tematic,  and  more  likelj,  we  fear,  to  cast  a  shade  upon  the  poetical 
reputation  of  the  author.  In  the  ^^  Voyage  of  Cohimbu8»*'  Mr. 
Rogers  has  aimed  at  a  style  very  different  from  that  of  his  earlier 
compositions,  and  in  which,  with  every  disposition  to  acknowledge 
his  merits,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  he  has  been  unsuccessful. 
It  was  as  the  faithful,  diligent  disciple  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  that 
Mr.  Rogers  became  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the  public,  and  it  is 
to  the  imitation  of  these  splendid  and  captivating,  but  safe  and 
correct  models  of  excellence,  that  he  seems  most  fitted  by  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  the  direction  of  his  studies.  Endowed  with  an 
ear  naturally  correct,  and  attuned  by  practice  to  the  measure  (^ 
his  favourite  masters,  nice  to  the  very  verge  of  fastidiousness,  ac- 
curate almost  to  minuteness,  habitually  attentive  to  the  finer  turns 
of  expression,  and  the  more  delicate  shades  of  thought,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  always  harmonious,  always  graceful,  and  often  pathetic. 
But  liis  beauties  are  all  beauties  of  execution  and  detail,  arising 
from  the  charm  of  skilful  versification,  the  ^'curiosa  felicitas"  of 
expression  culled  with  infinite  care  and  selection,  and  applied  with 
no  vulgar  judgment,  and  with  the  refined  tenderness  of  a  polished 
and  feeling  mind.  But  to  the  flow,  the  unity,  the  boldness,  the 
grandeur  that  belong  to  the  higher  style  of  poetical  composition,  he 
is  altogether  a  stranger — ^removed  at  like  distance  from  its  com- 
manding excellencies,  and  its  minute  defects,  and  receding  farthest 
from  his  favourite  masters  on  that  side  where  they  approach 
nearest  to  those  mighty  geniuses  who  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called 
their  superiors.  In  passing  this  opinion  upon  the  earlier  writings 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  we  do.  Iiim  no  intentional  injustice,  and  we  arc  sure 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  feelings  of  considerable  respect  for 
bis  poetical  character. 

True  it  is,  that  the  style  lie  first  adopted,  and  that  in  which  we 
think  he  is  most  fitted  to  excel,  is  not  that  in  which  success  even 
more  complete  than  his  own  indicates  the  highest  powers  of  un- 
derstanding. But  it  requires  diligence  and  taste,  and  judgment 
and  feeling,  such  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  even  in  a  polished 
age,  and  of  which  we  wish  we  could  feel  quite  certain  that  the  lite- 
rature of  this  country  would  always  afford  a  living  example.  In 
short,  we  had  looked  to  Mr.  Rogera  as  one  of  those  who  were  to 
continue  and  support  that  correct  and  elaborate  school  of  poetry, 
which,  from  the  days  of  Pope  to  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
engrossed  so  much  the  largest  share  of  the  public  approbation,  and 
which,  we  own,  we  regai'd  with  peculiar  favour,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  intrinsic  beauties,  but  because  the  cultivation  of  it 
appears  to  afford  the  best  security  against  that  entire  depravation 
of  the  national  taste  in  poetry,  which  would  prol>ahly  be  the  con- 
i^eguence  of  a  universal  attempt  to  reach  the  higher  and  more 
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perilous  kiuds  of  excellence.  Unluckily  Mr.  Rogers  has  taken  a 
difTerent  view  of  this  subject.'  Stimulated  by  the  astonishing 
success  of  some  late  writers,  he  has  tried  to  equal  their  fame,  not 
by  perfecting  himself  in  that  style  of  composition  which  belongs 
to  him,  but  by  partially  adopting  that  of  his  rivals— -or,  rather,  by 
interweaving  it  with  his  own,  and  bringing  together  things  that  are 
in  their  nature  incompatible.  Desirous,  as  was  natural  and  fair, 
to  reach  the  eminence  upon  which  they  stand,  he  has  erroneously 
supposed  that  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  path,  and  climb 
the  hill  upon  the  same  side.  Columbus  indeed  is  written  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  Pleasures  of  Memory ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  author  has  bad  in  view  several  writers,  some  of  whom,  when 
he  was  employed  upon  that  elegant  and  popular  poem,  were  not 
fenoT\ii  to  the  public,  and  others  who  had  not  then  entered  into  his 
thoughts  as  objects  of  imitation.  Harmony,  elegance,  correctness, 
patho'',  are  all  within  his  reach,  and  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a 
considerable  poetical  fame — but  he  has  resolved  to  content  him- 
self with  nothing  short  of  varied  cadence,  striking  traits,  awful 
magnificence,  and  the  lofty  flights  of  a  creative  fancy.  Tired  of 
pleasing,  he  is  ambitious  to, astonish  and  transport  his  readers. 
The  consequences  of  failure  are  harshness  and  abruptness,  instead 
of  variety  in  the  versificatiour-obscurity  for  grandeur,  and  in  some 
instances,  mere  baldness,  where  he  intended  to  exhibit  the  native 
force  of  simple  and  unadorned  expression. 

We  have  mentioned  these  faults  with  the  less  scruple,  because 
it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  owing  not  to  any  want  of  skill  or 
talent  in  the  author,  but  to  the  misdirection  of  those  powers 
which  we  have  formerly  seen,  and  hope  again  to  see,  more  hap- 
pily employed.  And  after  all  it  is  probable  that  this  work,  which 
the  author  has  suffered  to  glide  into  public  without  any  of  the 
usual  forms  of  introduction,  is  designed  by  him  merely  as  an  ex- 
periment, (on  which  he  was  not  willing  to  throw  away  too  much 
time  and  labour,)  in  order  to  ascertain  what  his  success  was  likely 
to  be  in  a  new  style  of  composition. 

There  is  an  affectation  of  historical  precision  in  the  notes,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  little  quotations  from  old  English,  Latin,  and 
Spanish  authors.  We  own  that  in  a  poem  we  set  but  little  value 
on  this  species  of  accuracy.  Unluckily,  too,  Mr.  Rogers  has  him- 
self  been  guilty  of  a  notable  deviation  from  it.  In  the  list  of  pre- 
sents which  Columbus  makes  the  cacique  who  received  him  upon 
his  landing,  we  find  a  telescope^  and  there  are  afterwards  some 
beautiful  lines  in  which  Cora  is  described  watching  her  lover 
through  it,  who  is  in  his  boat  out  at  sea.  Now  most  of  our  readers, 
.  though  they  have  not  read  the  cotemporary  chronicles,  know  that 
the  telescope  was  not  invented  in  the  days  of  Columbus*  We 
should  not  have  noticed  thi^  mmnte  erron  if  the  authpr  had  not 
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fallen  into  it  in  the  midst  of  his  pursuit  of  that  nibute  eiLceUeitce 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Still,  however,  and  with  all  its  defects  both  of  subject  and  of 
execution,  the  poem  is  by  no  means  undeserving  attention.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  not  oeen  able  to  depart  from  his  former  manner,  that 
which  use  had  made  natural  to  him< — so  much  as  he  perhaps  in- 
tended. He  is  often  himself  in  spite  of  himself.  Habit,  good 
taste,  and  an  exquisite  ear,  are  constantly  bringing  him  back  to  the 
right  path,  even  when  he  had  set  out  with  a  resolution  to  wander 
from  it.  Hence,  though  the  poem  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at  as 
a  whole,  and  though  there  runs  through  it  iLn  aiTect^tion  of  beauties 
which  it  is  not  in  the  author's  power  to  produce,  yet  it  contams 
passages  of  such  merit  as  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing a  much  larger  and  more  faulty  work.  It  will  be  the  more 
pleasing  part  of  our  task  to  select  a  few  of  them,  with  an  assurance 
to  our  readers  that  they  are  not  the  only  ones,  and  with  a  strong 
recommendation  to  read  the  whole— a  recommendation  with  which 
they  will  very  easily  comply,  as  the  poem  does  not  exceed  seven 
or  eight  huncLred  lines. 

In  the  first  canto  there  is  a  very  pretty  couplet  about  the  com- 
pass— 

"  That  oracle  to  roaii  in  mercy  giveu, 
Whose  voice  is  truth,  whose  wisdom  is  from  heaven.'* 

Soon  after  comes  a  description  of  the  monsoon,  which  is  ver}' 
striking,  though  we  do  not  see  what  practical  advantage  is  gained 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  agency  of  an  angel — or  what  necessity  there 
is  to  quote  '^  Revelations,  cap.  19.  ver.  IT."  as  an  authority  for 
the  expression  "  mighty  wind." 

**  He  spoke,  and  at  bis  call,  a  mj;i;hty  wind, 

]Not  like  the  fitful  blast,  with  fury  bliud. 

But  deep  majestic  in  its  destined  course, 

Ruslicd  witli  uncn'iDg,  unabatio^  force. 

From  the  bright  East.     Tides  duly  cbbM  and  flowM. 

Stars  rose  and  set,  and  new  honzons  ^low'd ; 

Yet  still  it  blew ;  as  with  primeval  sway. 

Still  did  its  ample  spirit,  night  and  day, 

IMove  on  the  waters !" — 

Primeval  is  a  word  that  has  become  a  great  favourite  among 
our  modern  poets,  and  we  often  find  it  used  on  occasions  where 
we  very  little  expected  to  meet  with  it,  and  when  we  feel  consi* 
derable  difficulty  in  ascertaij)ing  the  sense  it  was  intended  to  con- 
vey. When  Mr.  Rogere  says  the  wind  blew  with  "primeval 
sway,"  we  presume  (for  we  are  not  quite  sure)  he  means  tJiat  it 
blew  just  as  it  did  when  the  world  was  created.  But  he  must 
pardon  us  for  saying  that  this  is  an  obscurei  aflected  way  of  e\- 
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predBing  (he  thonglit,  and  makes  a  blemish  in  what  is  otherwise 
a  very  brilliant  passage. 

Of  the  second  canto,  Mr.  Rogers,  speaking  in  his  own  (lerson 
of  the  hermit's  narration,  says,  *^  This  canto  appears  to  have  suf* 
fered  more  than  the  rest  We  wander  as  it  were«--ubi  rebus  ftiox 
abstulit  atra  colorem."  This  is  very  true,  in  one  sense,  for  it  is 
broken  and  obscure ;  but  it  is  only  trifling  with  the  reader  to  offer 
Iiim  such  a  confession  by  way  of  apology.  The  only  reason  for 
putting  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  a  cotemporary  adventurer— 4s 
to  give  it  additional  life  and  spirit,  and  to  diouse  over  it  that  vene* 
rable  hue  of  antiquity  which  is  so  grateful  to  poetical  eyes :  but 
as  an  excuse  for  defects,  this  expedient  is  absolutely  ludicrous^ 
If  the  canto  was  broken,  why  was  not  a  little  more  MS.  disco* 
vered ! — If  it  is  unintelligible,  why  did  not  the  author  translatf^. 
his  hermit  into  clearer  language  ? 

In  the  fourth  canto,  *'  The  Voyage  continued,''  are  some  admi* 
rable  lines  on  the  intrepidity  of  Columbus  in  exploring  an  unknowA 
ocean. 

<*  Tct  who  but  he  undaunted  could  explore 
A  world  of  waves,  a  sea  without  a  shore, 
Trackless,  and  vast,  and'wild,  as  that  reveal'd. 
When  round  the  ark  the  birds  of  tempest  wheeFd; 
When  all  was  still  in  the  destroying  hour. 
No  sign  of  man,  no  vestige  of  his  power.** 

The  speech  of  Columbus  to  the  mutineers  is  also  a  very  suc« 
cessfut  elfort. 

**  Generous  and  brave !  when  God  himself  is  heTC> 
Whj  shake  at  shadows  in  your  mid  career  ? 
He  can  suspend  the  laws  himself  designed. 
He  walks  the  waters  and  the  winged  wind ; 
Himself  your  guide !  and  your^s  the  high  behest^ 
To  lift  your  voice,  and  bid  the  world  be  blest! 
And  can  you  shrink !  to  you,  to  you  consigu'd 
The  glorious  privilege  to  serve  mankind  ? 
Oh,  had  I  perish^  when  my  failing  frame 
Clung  to  the  shattered  oar  mid  wrecks  of  flame! 
— Was  it  for  this  I  lingered  life  away, 
Tlie  scorn  of  folly,  and  of  fraud  the  prey, 
BowM  down  my  mind  the  gift  his  bounty  gave. 
At  courts  a  suitor,  and  of  slaves  tlie  slave,"  Sic 

In  the  seventh  canto  they  first  behold  the  new  world — ^the 
greatest  natural  event  that  ever  happened,  and  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  ever  can  happen,  in  the  histoi^  of  mankind ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  rendered  the  more  striking,  becaiist;  it  is  breught,  »i 

Vol.  II.  AcT^  Serir^  lU    ' 
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it  were,  into  %o  small  a  focus,  reducible  to  a  precipe  point  of  timef 
and  attended  bj  circumstances  on  which  the  imagination  so  readilj 
seizes.  Compare  it,  for  instance,  with  those  events  that  ap^ 
proach  nearest  to  it  in  importance — those  great  battles  by  which 
the  fate  of  empires  has  been  decided.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  moment  of  victory  and  defeat,  or  to  represent  them  to  the 
mind  otherwise  than  by  a  series  of  successive  images.  Besides, 
many  of  the  ideas  unavoidably  connected  with  a  battle  are  such 
as  no  one  can  dwell  upon  without  disgust  and  pain — blood,  car- 
nage, the  desolation  of  the  earth,  and  the  misery  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  till  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  Columbus  beheld  the  land,  the 
new  world  was  as  unknown  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Homer — that 
moment  was  the  moment  of  discovery.  The  transition  b  instant, 
and  the  two  hemispheres  are  joined,  never  again  to  be  separated. 
The  whole  thing  presents  itself  to  us  at  once  in  the  most  distinct 
form,  and  in  the  liveliest  colours.  A  calm  day  in  a  tropical  cS- 
mate,  a  tranquil  sea,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  a  green  shore 
growing  gradually  upon  the  eye,  and  aireacfy  scenting  the  air  wit& 
its  unknown  flowers.  This  is  the  scenery^  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  of  that  mighty  event  which  is  forever  to  liVe  in  the 
recollection,  and  to  influence  the  fate  of  mankind.  This  is  the 
sensible  form  in  which  it  is  embodied.  We  are  introduced  to 
every  thing  that  is  most  grand  and  astonishing  through  the  mediwa 
of  every  thing  that  is  most  beautiful.  This  is  the  great  feature  of 
Mr.  Rogers's  poem ;  of  course,  he  does  his  best,  and  we  will 
afford  to  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  he  has 
been  successful. 

We  ought  first  to  obser^^e,  that  in  the  close  of  the  seventh  canto 
the  symptoms  are  described  by  which,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
they  were  led  to  suspect  that  the  object  of  their  voyage  was  nea? 
at  hand. 

"  The  sails  were  furl'd,  with  many  a  melting  clo8e> 
Solemn  and  slov  the  evening:  anthem  rose : 
Rose  to  the  virfjiii — 'Twas  the  hour  of  day 
When  settino;  suns  o'er  summer  seas  display 
A  patli  of  glory  opening  in  the  west. 
To  golden  climes  and  islands  of  the  bkst. 
And  human  voices  in  the  silent  air, 
Went  o'er  the  waves  in  sou^  of  gladness  there ! 
Chosen  of  men !  'twas  tliine  at  noon  of  night. 
First  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  glimmenofi:  light : 
Pedro !  Rodrigo !  there  methought  it  shone  I 
There  in  the  west  ?  and  now  alas  'tis  gone ! 
'Twas  all  a  dream,  wc  gaze  and  gaze  in  vain  f 
But  mark  and  speak  not— *there  it  comes  again  t 
It  moves*— what  form  unseen,  what  beiois  there» 
With  torch-like  lustre  fires  the  murky  air  ? 
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Jiis  instiDcts,  passions,  say  how  like  our  owd  ; « 
Oh,  when  will  daj  reveal  a  world  uokaown  1^ 

Here  "we  remark  an  apparent  inconsistency— in  the  first  part  of 
this  passage  they  are  supposed  to  have  seen  the  light  about  sunset* 
In  the  last  wc  are  told  that  they  descried  it  at  midnight.  The 
lines  are  very  happily  executed ;  but  the  author  should  have  made 
his  choice  betwixt  the  two  suppositions. 

Canto  eighth. — "  The  New  World"  opens  thus : 

*'  Long  on  the  wave  the  momiog  mists  repose; 
Thev  rise — and,  melting  into  ligiit,  disclose 
Hal^circling  liills,  whose  everlasting  woods. 
Sweep  with  their  sable  skirts  the  shadowy  floods.'' 

These  lines  too  are  very  good  so  far  as  they  go :  but,  though 
we  have  the  old  expedient  of  an  '^  hiatus'' — valde  deflendus,  if  the 
author  thought  any  thing  ought  to  be  added,  and  very  absurd  if 
tie  did  not — Mr.  Rogers  ought  to  recollect,  that  to  evade  the  busi- 
BOSS  of  connecling  together  by  proper  shades  and  gradations  the 
^alient  and  striking  parts  of  a  composition,  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  leave  unconquered  its  chief  difficulty-— to  sacrifice  its 
chief  beauty,  and  forfeit  its  chief  praise.  After  a  proper  numbec 
pi  asterisks  we  proceed. 

"  — Oh  3ay,  when  all,  to  holy  transport  ^ven, 
EmbracM  and  wept  as  at  the  gates  of  heav'o; 
When  one  and  all  at  once  repcutant  ran. 
And  on  their  faces  blessM  tlie  wondrous  man. 
Say,  was  the  Muse  deceivM— or  from  the  skies^ 
Burst  ou  their  ear  seraphic  harmonies  ? 
Glory  to  God !  unnumbered  voices  saog. 
Glory  to  God !  the  vales  and  mountains  rang. 
Voices  that  liaii'c^  creation^s  primal  morn. 
And  to  tlie  shepherds  sung  a  Saviour  bom !''— • 

We  object  to  nothing  but  the  Muse — ^were  it  only  from  good 
taste,  the  fables  of  heathen  mythology  (splendid  and  beautiful  as 
they  are  in  themselves)  ought  never  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  awful  history  of  the  true  religion, 

The  poem  languishes  till  the  twelfth  canto,  when  it  revives 
again  in  the  "  Vision."  The  idea  is  b^ppy.  In  fact„  it  afibrds 
the  only  means  by  which  the  interest  could  be  protracted  beyond 
the  discovery.  It  exhibits  a  rapid,  spirited,  poetical  view  of  the 
future  fate  of  Columbus  himself,  and  of  the  world  he  had  disco- 
vered. We  could  with  pleasure  make  some  extracts,  but  we 
have  not  room ;  and  tlie  specimens  already  giveq  will  probably 
have  con\inced  our  readers,  that  notwithstanding  its  defects,  the 
poem  has  beauties  of  no  ordinary  kind. 


For  the  Aiwltctic  Magaune*^ 

« 

HINTS  ON  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

The  briDittnt  vicfories  obtained  by  our  gallant  na\7  naturally 
lead  every  lover  of  his  country  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
its  glory  nay  be  perpetuated  and  its  successes  continued.     Bodi 
of  these  objects  are  rendered  difficult  in  a  state  of  war,  particularly 
with  Great  Britain ;  whose  numerous  fleets  appear  to  render  a  long 
struggle  for  our  existence  upon  the  ocean  almost  impracticaMei^ 
Those  gallant  sailors  who  have  gained  the  trophies  of  whicbira 
80  justly  boast,  have  their  tanks  thinned  by  death  and  captivity;, 
the  commercial  marine,  from  which  recruits  must  be  drawn,  m 
driven  from  the  ocean,  and  its  navigators  are  obliged  to  seek  bread 
in  other  occupations,  to  which  comparative  ease  will  attadi  thenu 
It  will  therefore  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  recruit  picked 
and  experienced  hands  for  the  service ;  and  our  crews,  bk>ckaded 
in  ports  by  superior  force,  will  lose  those  habits  of  discipline  and 
subordination  to  which  their  victories  were  owing.     The  inexpe- 
rienced in  naval  aflairs  who  boast  of  the  natural  superiority  of 
their  countrymen,  may  ridicule  such  gloomy  forebodings ;  ^*  when 
we  meet  an  enemy  in  equal  force  we  will  always  subdue  them," 
they  cry ;  but  let  them  recollect  that  equal  force  does  not  always 
constitute  equal  terms ;  that  skill  in  seamanship  and  gunnery  can 
only  be  obtamed  by   unremitted  exercise,  and  that  a  port  is 
destructive  of  discipline  among  sailors.     Let  them  recollect  that 
the  marine  of  France,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  bade  defiance  to  the  united  navies  of  England  and 
BoUand,  was  annihilated  before  his  death ;  not  by  the  force  of  his 
enemies,  but  by  inattention  to  its  equipment  and  exercise.     Let 
tiiem  also  recollect  that  the  lion  of  England  is  roused;  that  h^ 
**  meteor  flag,"  though  dimmed  in  splendour,  and  waning  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  ^tie  American  star,  still  burns  terrific  on  our  coasts.   Let 
them  xesMOiiiier  that  the  abame  which  makes  even  coward^  figh^ 
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animates  the  breasts  of  thousands  of  the  brave ;  each  of  whom  con* 
tiders  himself  individually  as  the  champion  of  his  country ;  and 
they  will  see  the  danger  to  which  not  only  our  navy's  existence, 
but  even  its  hard  earned  honour,  is  exposed. 

Before,  however,  entering  into  any  considerations  of  the  meant 
of  preserving  a  navy,  it  is  &*8t  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
ticability of  forming  one ;  and  of  the  kind  of  force  most  proper  to 
be  created  under  existing  circumstances.  That  force  which  has 
been  recommended  by  naval  men  as  the  most  eflfective,  is  a  power* 
ful  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  number  of  stout  frigates.  Could 
such  a  force  be  collected  we  might  bid  defiance  to  any  enemy 
whose  means  of  offence  must  be  drawn  from  Europe ;  but  somo 
reasons  will  hereafter  be  mentioned  for  differing  in  opinion  on  thift 
head.  The  requisites  for  forming  such  a  fleet  are  ports  fit  for 
building  it,  easy  of  access  to  ourselves,  but  capable  of  defence 
against  even  a  powerful  enemy—- materials  of  every  kind  cheap 
and  convenient*— workmen  and  sailors.  The  chief  materials  re* 
quired  in  the  equipment  and  building  of  shipfr  of  war  are  timber, 
iron,  copper,  hemp,  and  naval  stores.  The  timber  should  be  that 
which  is  most  durable,  lightest,  and  least  liaUe  to  splinter.  We 
know  of  no  wood  which  unites  all  these  advantages.  Oak  possesses 
the  first  and  last,  and  it  is  to  our  forests  we  must  look  for  this 
essential  article. 

Most  of  the  oak  of  the  eastern  states  is  of  a  comparative!/ 
perishable  nature, .  and  should  be  entirely  rejected  in  building 
ships  of  war.  The  white  oak  of  the  middle  states  is  of  muck 
longer  duration,  and  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  all  thoae^ 
parts  of  a  vessel  that  can  be  repaired  with  ease ;  but  it  is  to  tht 
southern  states  we  must  look  for  the  almost  imperishable  live  oak, 
which  must,  as  long  as  it  can  be  procured,  furnish  the  more  im» 
portant  and  essential  parts  of  the  frame.  The  swamp  oak  of  the 
western  parts  of  New- York,  and  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
Is  said  to  be  little  inferior  to  it;  but  until  full  proof  has  been  had 
on  that  head,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  venture  upon  it  in  large  vessela. 
In  some  of  the  older  settled  countries,  particularly  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  white  oaks  are  to  be  met  with 
growing  singly ;  these  are  much  finer  in  texture,  and  much  mora 
durable  than  tliose  which  grow  in  the  primitive  forests.    Tirar 
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large  cmred  branches  also  are  indispensable  for  knees  and  r3«» 
Such  trees  as  these  should  be  carefully  guarded  by  tbeir  proprie- 
tors ;  and  trees  growing  in  open  and  exposed  situations  shonld  be 
cherished,  as  likely  to  be  at  some  future  period  valuable  to  tin 
whole  community.  An  unfortunate  idea  has  prevailed  among  tiie 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  that  wood  was  unsightly  and  a  mark  d 
bad  cultivation ;  in  consequence  our  farmers,  when  they  undertake 
to  improve,  as  they  term  it,  begin  by  laying  waste  the  forest ;  and 
<»ften  do  not  even  leave  sufficient  trees  standing  to  afford  the 
necessary  shade  for  their  cattle.  We  have  heard  the  anecdote  of 
an  American  set  on  shore  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  who 
pronounced  the  north  of  Scotland  the  most  biglily  cultivate^ 
country  he  had  ever  seen,  as  not  a  tree  was  to  be  met  with ;  thh 
anecdote  is  characteristic,  and  shows  the  unfortunate  prejudice 
against  wood  in  this  country. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the  finest  merchant  ships  are  certainlj 
built,  both  for  model  and  durability,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  make 
the  floor  timbers  and  lower  foothooks  of  white  oak,  and  all  (he 
others  of  live  oak  and  red  cedar.  This  mode  of  building,  though 
sanctioned  by  long  custom,  is  not  the  most  pnident.  In  the  Phif 
ladelphia  ships  we  have  examined,  (and  we  have  seen  some  of 
their  finest  opened  at  almost  every  stage  of  their  duration,)  the 
floor  timbers  have  almost  uniformly  been  found  in  a  state  of  coat 
parative  decay,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  rotten.  The  reason 
that  has  been  alleged  for  making  those  important  timbers  of  a 
more  perishable  material  than  the  rest  of  the  ship  is,  that  while 
oak  when  wet  will  last  as  long  as  live  oak.  This  mode  of  reason- 
ing, however,  can  only  apply  to  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  well  of 
the  ship ;  those  at  a  distance  fix>m  it  being  always  dry,  and  those 
in  its  neighbourhood  liable  to  changes  from  moist  to  dry,  which 
are  very  pernicious  to  timber.  Some  builders,  it  is  said,  have 
lately  began  to  construct  those  timbers  of  live  oak,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  duration  of  their  vessels  will  be  much  increased. 
Live  oak  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  southern  states,  and  prioci- 
pally  m  Georgia.  Much  of  the  most  valuable  trees  for  the  con- 
struction of  large  vessels,  which  could  be  easily  brought  to  the 
waters,  were  felled  for  the  construction  of  seventy-fours,  at  the 
dose  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams ;  they  still  remain  in 
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our  dockyards,  and,  if  they  have  been  properlj  preserved,  ard 
Btill  fit  for  the  purposes  they  were  originally  intended  to  answer: 
Some  live  oak  still  remains  uncut,  and  m  favourable  situations* 
But  the  number  of  trees  that  will  supply  timber  for  the  building  of 
line  of  battle  ships  is  so  small,  especially  in  our  thick  natural 
forests,  that  we  fear  too  much  is  calculated  from  this  source^ 
Much  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  Floridas. 

The  upper  timbers  in  Philadelphia  are  usually,  in  theur  best 
ships,  made  of  the  live  oak  and  red  cedar.  This  last  wood  is 
also  brought  from  the  southward ;  for  in  the  northern  states  it  in 
of  too  small  a  growth  to  be  considered  as  shipbuilding  timber. 
The  larch  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Vermont  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  it  has  been  applied  in  Europe  to  a  variety  of  purposes 
in  shipbuilding.  White  pine  for  masts  and  spars,  and  pitch  pine 
for  joiners'  work  are  to  be  procured  with  ease  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  northern,  and  pitch  pine  abounds  in  the  southern  states,  where 
masts  are  often  made  of  it,  and  it  excels  in  strength  and  dura- 
bility.  The  chesnut  has  been  recommended  by  some  late  wri- 
ters in  England  as  a  useful  wood ;  we,  however,  have  never  heard 
of  its  being  used,  either  here  or  in  that  country.  Should  it  an- 
swer, it  is  a  tree  of  the  quickest  growth  and  largest  size,  and  from 
its  pliability  admirably  calculated  for  the  wales  and  bends  of  large 
ships.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  splinter,  and  its  durability  in  ships 
Las  never  been  tested,  although  it  has  been  found  to  last  a  great 
kngth  of  time  in  sheltered  situations.  The  Lombardy  poplar 
was,  on  its  first  introduction,  highly  spoken  of  as  ship  timber ;  its 
wood,  however,  appears  of  too  soft  and  perishable  a  nature.  The 
treenails  are  usually  made  of  locust ;  the  quantity  of  this  valuable 
wood  is  unfortunately  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  a  disease 
which  affects  it.  There  are  many  other  trees  which  probably 
might  be  useful.  The  tulip,  the  largest  of  our  forest  trees,  grower 
to  an  immense  height,  of  straight  and  knotless  trunk,  and  would* 
make  fine  keels  and  beams ;  but  it  has  never  been  tried  as  yet,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  employed  with  safety. 

Iron  is  to  be  had  in  every  direction  in  our  country,  and  mucif 
of  it  of  excellent  quality,  both  hammered  and  cast.     Copper  is 
much  scarcer ;  we  have  only  heard  of  one  mine  which  has  been 
worked,  that  of  Belvaie  in  Jersey,  belopgin^  to  the  Schuytef 
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familj;  and  that  has  1>een  neglected  for  'Several  years,  lb  oit 
was  abundant  and  rich  hi  quality.  A  vast  mass  of  copper  existi 
on  Lake  Superior,  but  ages  may  ehpse  before  it  can  be  turned  to 
account  As  copper  is  one  of  the  most  important  materiah  in  tk 
equipment  of  a  ship  of  war,  our  government  should  lose  no  tioie 
in  searching  for  this  valuable  mineral,  and  in  procm*ing  the  opei> 
ing  of  those  mines  which  may  be  discovered.  Hemp  can  be 
raised  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  we  have  two  other  phots 
which  may  serve  as  its  substitutes.  Its  cultivatioD  should  be 
encouraged  by  an  ordmancc  forbidding  its  importatran,  while  it 
can  be  supplied  to  the  navy  at  a  6xed  price  and  of  good  qiiafitj. 
There  is  a  manufactory  of  sailcloth  at  Boston,  which  is,  as  6r  ai 
we  know,  the  only  one  in  the  country.  Naval  stores  of  all  kimfa 
abound  m  flie  state  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  our  country  possesses  within  itself  every 
material  for  a  navy ;  and  the  beauty  of  our  merchant  ships,  the 
fine  and  perfect  construction  of  our  frigates,  show  that  we  hste 
plenty  of  excellent  workmen.  The  cannon  cast  in  this  counbj) 
however,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  Europe,  in  strength,  beantj, 
and  lightness.  This  might,  with  a  little  attention,  be  obviated; 
as  cylinders  for  steam  engines,  certainly  a  much  more  diflkidt 
manufacture,  have  been  cast  and  bored  in  the  city  of  New-Yoik 
no  way  inferior  to  those  of  Watt  &  Boulton. 

As  to  the  manning  of  our  ships,  we  have  seamen  sufficient 
for  any  navy  that  can  be  desired.  Previous  to  the  first  embargo 
there  were  in  the  merchant  service  and  fisheries,  100,000  seae 
men ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  these  are  lost  to  their 
country  since ;  but  enough  still  remain,  and  the  war  will  render 
it  easy  to  procure  a  larger  proportion  of  those  for  manning  a  navj 
than  before.  30,000  would  man  20  sail  of  the  line,  30  large 
frigates,  and  50  or  60  smaller  vessels ;  and  it  is  a  far  less  nume- 
rical proportion  of  our  whole  body  of  seamen  than  is  eroplojed 
in  the  navy  of  any  other  nation.  The  commerce  of  Great  Bii- 
tain  does  not  employ  so  many  seamen  as  its  na%  y  by  one  third. 
The  navy  of  France  employs  at  least  four  times  the  number  of 
its  merchant  ser\'ice ;  and  Sweden,  with  less  than  one  half  1  be 
population,  and  without  one  third  of  the  foreign  commerce  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  previous  to  the  war,  sends  to  sea  12 
s>ail  of  the  line,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  other  vcs.scIp. 
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But  although  the  above  is  stated  as  the  force  the  United  States 
might  have  equipped  previous  to  the  war,  and  as  that  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  would  have  I>een  the  most  for* 
midable,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  such  a 
fleet  under  existing  circumstances,  and  that  it  would  not  be  e& 
fective  when  collected.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  navjr 
officers  is  small,  and  can  only  be  increased  gradually.  Ships  are 
more  easily  buiU  Ihan  officers  made.  Every  increase  of  force, 
above  that  which  can  be  commanded  by  officers  who  have  risea 
to  their  stations  through  the  regular  grades  of  marine  education, 
would  only  serve  to  render  our  navy,  like  that  of  the  French,  a 
ponderous  mass  of  weakness  and  insufficiency.  It  had  better  re- 
main on  the  limited  and  frugal  footing  in  which  it  is  at  present 
than  that  (his  should  happen ;  for  the  character  of  our  navy  is  far 
more  terrible  to  an  enemy  than  its  eSe^tive  force  can  be  made, 
and  that  character  should  be  preserved.  Should  heavy  ships  of 
the  line  be  built,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  them  concen- 
trated ;  for  until  a  national  navy-yard  is  established  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  build,  equip,  and  repair  the  whole  force,  they  must  be 
constructed  in  far  separate  ports.  A  squadron  of  a  few  ships 
cruising  on  the  coast,  without  attempting  a  blockade,  would  pre- 
vent their  junction ;  as  it  would  be  madness  to  put  to  sea,  in  single 
ships  on  a  coasting  voyage,  while  a  superior  force  might  be  met  in 
the  track.  The  utility  of  our  navy,  moreover,  consists,  not  in  guard- 
ing our  coast,  for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  countrymen,  except  in 
a  few  exposed  situations,  are  fully  brave  and  numerous  enough  to 
defend  their  own  firesides,  but  in  annoying  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy ;  and  for  such  purpose  ships  of  the  line  are  useless,  except 
in  attacking  some  of  their  gneat  commercial  fleets;  to  protect 
which,  however,  in  the  event  of  our  collecting  a  navy  sufficiently 
powerful,  squadrons  could  be  sent  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  on  her 
own  coast  that  she  is  vulnerable.  Some  of  our  countrymen  nuij 
still  remember  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  such 
was  the  success  of  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
British  merchants  took  up  French  vessels  to  carry  on  the  trade  to 
Ireland,  and  that  the  goods  were  shipped  as  French  (then  neutral) 
property.  What  happened  then  may  happen  again,  and  wouUl 
Jiave  happened,  had  not  the  blockade  of  our  ports  existed  (o.suck 
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an  extent  is  to  deprive  oor  private  armed  vesaels  of  any  r^aaoii- 
■Me  chance  of  bringing  in  their  prizes.     With  govcmnicnt  ves- 
sels the  case  is  different ;  let  them  sink,  bum  and  destroy ;  the 
crews  will  serve  to  deliver,  by  exchange,  our  brave  coiinlrynicn 
from  bondage,  and  increase  our  own  resources ;  the  loss  of  the 
vessels  will  inflict  a  wound  upon  that  very  trade  to  which  the 
British   look  for  support,  should  all  their  commuiiicaticMia  with 
other  countries    be  destroyed.     It  would,  therefore,  be  politic 
to  discontinue  the  building  of  ships  of  the  line,  except,  perhaps, 
three  or  four,  to  act,  as  occasion  may  oflTer,  upon  our  own  coasts; 
but  that  every  other  description  of  vessels  be  increased  ^s  much 
as  possible.     The  security  of  large  fast-sailing  frigates  bota  ca(K 
ture,  is  easily  seen  from  the  proof  that  only  one  of  oiua  has  fallea 
into  the  hands  of  an   enemy  who  blockades  every  port*  and 
whose  navy  covers  every  sea,  and  that  was  captured  in  a  combat 
which  was  sought  for.     Our  smaller  vessels  have  had  nearly  ai 
much  good  fortune  as  the  frigates.     The  measure  which  would  be 
BMist  likely  to  annoy  the  enemy,  would  be  to  put  info  commissioa 
a  number  of  stout  pilot  built  schooners,  which  would  be  equal  ia 
force  to  the  British  gun  brigs,  but  a  very  superior  descriptioii  of 
vessels ;  they  would  furnish  separate  commands  for  numbers  of 
meritorious  young  officers,  and  give  room  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  junior  lieutenants  and  midshipmen.     The  injury  they 
might  do  to  the  enemy's  commerce  in  its  most  vital  parts,  by  pre* 
venting  the  assembling  of  convoys,  by  ruining  its  fisheries,  and  by 
harassing  its  colonies,  is  incalculable.      They  might  be  procured 
at  the  present  time  in  any  number  which  might  be  wanted  ;  skil- 
ful sailing-masters  may  be  found  for  them  ;  they  can  be  6tted  and 
repaired  in  any  port ;  no  blockade  can  be  so  rigid  as  to  keep  them 
from  sailing,  or  prevent  their  return.     We  have  seen,  since  the 
breaking^  out  of  the  war,  the  most  gallant  actions  fought  by  this 
description  of  vessels  in  private  employ  ;  whose  successes  have 
added  little  to  the  national   wealth,  and  nothing  to  the  naliooal 
honour.     Booty  has  been  their  only  object ;  danger,  where  booty 
could  not  be  obtained,  has   been  studiously  avoided.     In   the 
hands  of  national  oncers,  booty  would  be  a  secondary  concern ; 
danger  would  be  courted,  and  difficullies  surmounted  in  the  pursuit 
of  reputation.    W  hile  our  larger  vessels  might  be  cooped  in  port^ 
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or  coiApelled  to  take  refuge  up  rivers,  by  the  dvert^helming  force 
of  the  enemy,  as  has  already  been  the  case,  these  smaller  veswii 
might  vex  every  sea.  While  writing  this  article,  news  has  ar- 
rived of  the  ravages  of  the  Argus  on  the  coast  of  Ireland^  in 
those  very  narrow  8£as  in  which  the  British  claim  supremacy^ 
and  where,  in  former  times,  they  exacted  the  compliment  of  taking 
ID  topsails,  and  striking  the  flag,  from  vessels  of  all  nations.  The 
amount  of  vessels  destroyed  by  her  in  a  few  days,  is  more  than 
taken  by  several  of  our  larger  vessels  in  cruises  of  many  months^ 
and  the  loss  incurred  by  the  nation  in  her  capture,  with  the  except  ■ 
tion  of  the  valuable  lives  of  her  commander  and  officers,  amounts 
not  to  one  half  the  cost  of  one  of  her  prizes.  May  we  often  find 
auch  enterprise  among  our  officers.  The  heart  to  dare,  and  the 
akill  to  execute  such  a  cruise,  reflects  more  honour  on  Captain 
Allen  than  the  most  brilliant  victory ;  and  he  has  shown  that  if 
he  could  not  comtnand  success,  he  at  least  deserved  it. 

But  although  it  is  most  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
amaller  rates  of  vessels  during  a  war,  yet  on  the  re^establishment 
of  peace,  our  government  should  immediately  make  arrangements 
for  the  equipment  of  such  a  navy  as  will  preserve  our  coasts  and 
trade  from  insult  on  any  future  emergency.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  we  can  command  the  materials,  workmen  and  crews 
-for  the  second  navy  in  the  world;  proper  d^kyards  and  stations 
for  its  repair  and  equipment  should  be  provided;  and  these  should 
tie  somewhere  in  the  middle  states,  or  Virginia.  The  other 
Southern  states  possess  no  harbours  of  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  larger  vessels.  In  them  also  the  mechanic  arts  are  consH 
-dered  dishonourable,  so  that  the  trades  connected  with  shipbuild- 
ing are  little  cultivated.  The  eastern  stales  are  too  far  from  the 
aeat  of  government;  wood,  except  in  the  remote  province  of 
Maine,  is  too  scarce ;  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  have  dry 
docks,  and  we  recollect  of  no  navigable  stream  which  will  aflford 
a  fall  of  water  to  supply  them.  Dry  docks  are  essential  to  the 
construction  and  repair  of  large  vessels ;  the  risk  of  total  loss,  and 
the  injur}*-  incurred  by  straining,  in  the  usual  American  mode  of 
careening,  is  immense ;  and  the  accidents  in  launching  are  nume- 
rous. In  Great  Britain  all  vessels  are  repaired  and  coppered  in 
dock ;  in  Sweden  they  are  bwilt  tberev    fa  Enrojpe  fiie  dodxA  are 
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filled  aqd  emptied  by  the  natural  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide ;  in  Hub 
country  this  must  either  be  performed  by  pumps  or  by  the  nalord 
fall  of  water.  The  streams  of  New-Tork,  Pennsylvania,  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Vir^ia  were  all  examined  by  order 
of  the  federal  administration,  to  ascertain  some  situation  where  wet 
and  dry  docks  might  be  established,  by  the  latter  method.  We 
believe  none  were  found  on  the  Chesapeake  or  Debiware;  bat 
great  numbers  on  the  Hudson.  The  lofty  banks  of  that  river  are 
broken  by  numbers  of  considerable  streams  with  falls  near  their 
mouths.  The  nearest  of  these  to  the  sea  is  at  Philipsburgh,  20 
miles  above  New*York ;  but  this  and  several  others  were  passed 
in  order  to  find  a  situation  of  greater  security  from  invasion.  Such 
a  one  was  found  at  Newburgh,  about  70  miles  from  New* York,  ioH 
mediately  beyond  the  impregnable  situation  of  West  Point ;  safe 
from  every  attack ;  in  the  heart  of  a  populous  and  plenti&d  coun* 
try ;  on  a  river  of  easy  navigation,  with  banks  covered  with  naval 
artisans.  Timber  and  von  are  to  be  procured  in  the  greatest 
quantities ;  the  drowned  lands  on  the  Walkill  will  supply  abun- 
dance of  hemp.  Masts,  though  not  as  plentiful  a»  formerly,  are 
still  brought  down  the  Hudson.  The  harbour  of  New-Yoik» 
possessed  of  two  outlets,  will  require  a  blockading  squadron  of 
double  the  force,  to  prevent  a  fleet  lying  in  it  from  pulling  to  sea. 
It  is  easy  of  access ;  baa  sufficient  depth  of  water ;  more  particop 
larly  in  the  entrance  through  the  sound.  Seamen  can  be  pro- 
cured in  greater  numbers  than  in  any  port  on  the  conlinent ;  in 
short,  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  necessary  for  the  readezvcyus 
of  a  large  squadron*  Besides  an  arsenal  upon  the  Hudson,  there 
should  be  one  of  less  extent,  calculated  for  refitting  vessels  after 
winter  cruises,  upon  the  Chesapeake;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norfolk  would  be  best.  The  present  navy-yard  at  Washington 
is  too  distant  from  the  sea ;  its  outlet  may  be  blockaded  by  a  less 
force  than  lies  in  it ;  and  the  blockading  squadron  can  safely  tide 
out  stormy  weather,  which  would  oblige  them  to  abandon  northern 
ports.  Seamen  must  be  brought  at  a  great  expense  from  some  of 
the  commercial  cities ;  every  species  of  labour  is  scarcer  and  more 
expensive  than  to  the  northward.  Portsmouth  and  Boston  pre- 
sent many  advantages  as  ports  for  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war ;  they,  however,  are  open  to  sudden  attacks  from  the  sea, 
and  docks  cannot  be  ea/uly  made  at  them ;  all  the  other  eastern 
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portB  have  mure  or  less  of  the  same  disadvantages.  So  that 
aomewhere  upon  the  Hudson  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  thai 
country  will  one  day  be  established. 

Though  it  is  certain  that  a  powerful  na\y  cannot  be  collected 
in  time  of  war,  yet  the  formation  of  one  in  time  of  peace  will  not 
be  attended  with  any  thing  like  the  expense  that  is  usually  appre- 
hended. The  vessels,  to  be  sure,  must  be  built ;  their  hulks  kept 
in  repair ;  cannon  and  gunners'  stores  always  in  readiness ;  a  stock 
of  masts,  sails,  and  rigging  kept  on  hand ;  but  they  need  not  be 
manned,  they  need  not  be  sent  to  sea ;  and  if  they  be  well  built, 
and  carefully  preserved  from  the  weather,  their  diu^tion  will  be 
greater  than  if  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  actual  service,  and 
still  greater  than  if  laid  up,  as  done  in  the  British  service,  at  their 
anchors,  in  ordinary,  as  it  is  called.  A  small  squadron  only  need 
be  in  constant  commission,  to  have  a  certainty  of  always  procu- 
ring skilful  officers^imd  for  having  them  in  greater  numbers,  a  plan, 
ftimilar  to  that  used  in  Denmark,  might  be  adopted ;  where,  in  timed 
of  peace,  there  is  always  in  service  a  vessel  manned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  petty  oflBcers  and  a  few  old  seamen  of  tried  skill  and 
conduct,  by  cadets,  who  are  on  the  same  footing  in  that  service  as 
our  midshipmen.  Any  declaration  of  war  or  interruption  of  com* 
jnerce  would  immediately  throw  out  of  commercial  employ  sail- 
om  and  artisans  to  equip  and  man  them.  To  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  native  seamen,  all  foreigners  should,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  rigorously  excluded  from  our  vessels.  To  enforce  this,  alt 
sailors  should  be  registered  in  the  collection  district  in  which  they 
are  bom ;  and  no  others  permitted  to  serve  in  the  merchant  employ. 
It  was  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  seamen  that  Great  Britain  laid 
tiie  foundation  for  her  unpasalleled  power,  and  the  employment  of 
them  in  late  years,  though  perhaps  necessary  in  the  present  situa*- 
iion  of  her  affairs,  is  by  slow  degrees  undermining  the  very  ex- 
istence  of  that  power.  The  policy  of  our  government  haa 
hitherto  been  widely  different ;  it  has  perhaps,  as  yei,  added  to 
our  commercial  riches,  but  it  has  not  added  to  our  power.  Re- 
gistered seamen,  also,  will  afford  a  sure  and  certain  resource  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  voluntary  enlistments.  A  nation  has  a  (nil  right 
to  the  service  of  all  her  citizens  in  cases  of  emergency,  on  any 
terms,  and  a  prior  right,  in  any  case,  on  fair  and  equal  terms  of 
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pay.  ^his  ritrYit  ahould  always  be  exerciaed  with  eautioa  aoi 
tenderness ;  yet  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  individualsy  thoigk 
they  may  render  it  unpopular,  do  not  render  it  less  a  right.  Ai 
exercised  in  the  impressment  by  the  British  navy,  without  <b 
crimination,  and  at  a  pay  far  below  the  fair  value  of  the  senrioib 
it  is  odious  and  oppressive  ui  the  highest  degree ;  but  by  a  Ttf^ 
lar  system  of  registry,  it  may  be  made  mild  as  to  person,  and  fagr 
a  proper  arrangement  of  wages,  even  desirable  and  advanta^eon 
to  the  individual.  Such  a  systeu),  with  fewer  advantages  than  the 
one  proposed,  has  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  and  such  i 
system,  adopted  in  time,  would  have  probably  saved  ua  from  the 
calamities  of  the  present  war. 

Should  any  of  the  above  remarks  provfe  advanh^^eous  to  the 
rising  navy  of  this  country,  the  object  of  the  author,  which  w« 
merely  to  draw  attention  to  so  important  a  subject^  will  be  falf 
answered.  Should  they  awaken  a  discussiofr  that  will  bring  Is 
light  any  of  the  naval  energies  of  the  nation,  they  wiD  fully  attiil 
4he  end  proposed. 
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COMMODORE  PERRY. 

In  taking  up  the  pen  to  commemorate  another  of  our  navd 
victories,  we  solicit  the  patience  of  our  readers  if  we  indulge  in  a 
few  preliminary  reflections,  not  strictly  arising  out  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  though,  we  trust,  not  wholly 'irrelevant. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  pretend  to  the  ripd  precii^ion  and  dispes' 
siouate  coolness  of  historic  narrative.  Excited  as  we  are  bv  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  pre^-aib 
around  us,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  repress  those  feelings  of  pride 
and  exultation,  that  gush  warm  from  the  heart,  wlien  the  triumphs 
of  our  navy  are  the  theme.  Public  joy  is  at  all  times  conta^^ious; 
hut  in  the  present  lowering  days  of  evil,  it  is  a  sight  aS  inspiring  al 
it  is  rare^  to  behold  a  whole  nation  breaking  forth  into  gladness. 
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There  is  a  point,  however,  beyond  which  exultation  beconiefl 
insulting,  "and  honest  pride  swells  into  vanity.     When  this  is  ex« 
ceeded  even  success  proves  l^urious,  and,  instead  of  begetting  a 
proper  confidence  in  ourselves,  produces  that  most  disgusting  of  aD 
national  faults,  boastful  arrogance.   '  This  is  the  evil  against  the 
encroachments  of  which  we  would  earnestly  caution  our  country- 
men ;  it  comes  with  such  an  open  and  imposing  front  of  worthy 
patriotism,  and  at  such  warm  and  incautious  moments,  that  it  is  apt 
to  take  possession  of  us  before  we  are  aware.     We  have  already 
noticed  some  symptoms  of  its  prevalence.  We  have  seen  many  of 
our  papers  filled  with  fulsome  and  extravagant  paragraphs,  echoing 
the  vulgar  joy  and  coarse  tauntings  of  the  rabble :  these  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  gross  palates  of  the  mean  minded ;  but  they  must 
grieve  the  feelings  of  the  generous  and  liberal ;  and  must  lessen  our 
triumphs  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  nations.     In  this  we  behold  the 
striking  difference  between  those  who  fight  battles,  and  those  who 
merely  talk  about  them.     Our  officers  are  content  modestly  to  an- 
nounce their  victories;  io  give  a  concise  statement  of  their  particu- 
lars, and  then  drop  the  subject :  but  then  the  theme  is  taken  up  by 
a  thousand  vaunting  tongues  and  vaunting  pens ;  each  tries  to  outvie 
the  other  in  extravagant  applause,  until  the  very  ear  of  admiration 
becomes  wearied  with  excessive  eulogium. 

We  do  not  know  whether,  in  these  remarks,  we  are  not  passing 
censure  upon  ourselves,  and  whether  we  do  not  largely  indulge  in 
the  very  weakness  we  condemn :  but  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  in  our 
rejoicings  no  feelings  enter  insulting  to  the  foe.  We  joy,  indeed,  in 
seeing  the  flag  ef  our  country  encircled  with  glory,  and  our  nation 
elevated  to  a  dignified  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  but  wc 
make  no  boastful  claims  to  intrinsic  superiority,  nor  seek  to  throw 
sneer  or  stigma  on  an  enemy,  whom,  in  spite  of  temporary  hos- 
tility, wc  honour  and  admire. 

But,  surely,  if  any  impartial  mind  will  consider  the  circun> 
stances  of  the  case,  he  will  pardon  our  countrymen  for  overstep* 
ping,  in  the  flush  of  unexpected  and  repeated  success,  the  modest 
bounds  of  propriety.  Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  while  our 
cheeks  are  yet  scarce  cool  from  the  blushes — the  burning  blushes 
r— of  wounded  pride  and  insulted  patriotism,  with  which  we  have 
beard  our  country  ridiculed  and  set  at  naught  by  other  natioiuh-*- 
vrhile  our  ears  still  ring  with  the  galling  terms  in  which  even  British 
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atatesmen  have  derided  U8y  as  weak,  puBillanimoiiB  and  Gontempfi' 
ble— while  our  memories  are  still  sore  with  the  tales  of  our  flag  » 
suited  in  every  sea,  and  our  countrjq^n  oppressed  in  everj  port- 
is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  break  forth  into  f  jrampoili 
at  seeing  these  foul  aspersions  all  suddenly  brushed  away— -at  see- 
ing a  continued  series  of  brilliant  successes  flashing  around  tk 
national  standard,  and  dazzling  all  eyes  with  their  exceBsive  br^ht- 
ness  ?  **  Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us,  like  a  summer  cloud,** 
without,  not  merely  our  **  special  wonder,"  but  our  special  exuiti^ 
lion  ?  He  who  will  cast  his  eye  back,  and  notice  how,  in  little  moie 
than  one  short  year,  we  have  suddenly  sprung  from  peaceful  insig- 
nificance to  proud  competition  with  a  power  whose  laurels  haiv 
been  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  will  easily  excuse  the  temporary 
efiervescence  of  our  feelings. 

For  our  parts  we  truly  declare  that  we  revere  the  British  mr 
fion.     One  of  the  dearest  wishes  of  our.  hearts  is  to  see  a  firm 
and  well  grounded  friendship  established  between  us.     But  friesd- 
ship  can  never  long  endure,  unless  founded  on  mutual  respect,  and 
maintained  with  mutual  independence ;  and  however  we  may  de- 
plore the  present  war,  this  double  good  will  spring  out  of  it,  we 
will  learn  our  own  value  and  resources,  and  we  will  teach  our  aota- 
gonist  and  the  world  at  large  to  know  and  estimate  us  property* 
There  is  an  obsequious  deference  in  the  minds  of  too  many  of  onxr 
countrymen  towards  Great   Britain,  that  not  only  impairs  the 
independence  of  the  national  character,  but  defeats  the  very  ob* 
ject  they  would  attain.    They  would  make  any  sacrifices  to  main* 
tain  a  precarious,  and  patched  up,  and  humiliating,  connexion  with 
her;  but  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  good  opinion  of  Great 
Britain  was  never  gained  by  servile  acquiescence ;  she  never  will 
think  the  l)etfer  of  a  people  for  thinking  despicably  of  them- 
selves.    We  execrate  that  lowliness  of  spirit  that  would  flatter 
her  vanity,  cower  beneath  her  contumely,  and  meanly  lay  our 
honours  at  her  feet.     We  wish  not  her  friendship  gratuitously; 
but  to  acquire  it  as  a  right;  not  to  supplicate  it  by  forbearance 
and  long  suflTering,  but  gallantly  to  win  and  proudly  to  maintain  it. 
After  all,  if  she  will  not  be  a  friend,  she  must  be  content  to  be- 
come a  rival ;  she  will  be  obliged  to  substitute  jealousy  for  con- 
tempt, and  surely  it  is  more  tolerable,  at  any  time,  to  be  hated  than 
despised. 
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Such  is  the  kind  of  feeling  that  we  avow  towards  Great  Bri- 
tam— equally  removed,  we  trust,  from  rancorous  hostility  on  thm 
mae  side,  and  blind  partiality  on  the  other* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
the  present  war,  we  cannot  feel  indifferent  to  its  operations. 
Whenever  our  arms  come  in  competition  with  those  of  the  enemy, 
jealousy  for  our  country's  honour  will  swallow  up  every  other 
consideration.  Our  feelings  will  ever  accompany  the  flag  of  our 
country  to  battle,  rejoicing  in  its  glory — ^lamenting  over  its  defeat; 
For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  releasing  ourselves  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  contest  He  who  fancies  he  can  stand  aloof  in 
interest,  and  by  condemning  the  present  war,  can  exonerate  him- 
'self  from  the  shame  of  its  disasters,  is  wofully  mistaken.  Other 
nations  will  not  trouble  themselves  about  our  internal  wranglingi 
and  party  questions ;  they  will  not  ask  who  among  us  fought,  or 
why  we  fought — but  how  we  fought.  The  disgrace  of  defeat  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  contrivers  of  the  war,  or  the  party  in 
power,  or  the  conductors  of  the  battle ;  but  will  extend  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  coime  home  to  every  individual.  If  the  name  of 
American  is  to  be  rendered  honourable  in  the  fight,  we  shall  each 
participate  in  the  honour ;  if  otherwise,  we  must  inevitably  sup- 
pert  our  share  of  the  ignominy.  For  these  reasons  do  we  watch, 
with  anxious  eye,  the  various  fortunes  of  this  war ;  a  war  awfully 
decisive  of  the  future  character  and  destinies  of  the  nation.  But 
much  as  we  are  gladdened  by  the  bright  gleams  that  occasionally 
break  forth  amid  the  darkness  of  the  times,  yet  joyfully,  most 
joyfully,  shall  we  hail  the  period,  when  the  **  troubled  night"  of 
war  shall  be  passed,  and  the  ^*  star  of  peace"  again  shed  its  mild 
radiance  on  our  country. 

We  have  seized  this  opportunity  to  express  the  foregoing  sen* 
timents,  because  we  thought  that  if  of  any  value,  they  might 
stand  some  chance  of  making  an  impression^  when  accompanied 
by  the  following  memoir.  And,  indeed,  in  writing  these  naval 
biographies,  it  is  our  object  not  merely  to  render  a  small  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  these  intrepid  champions  of  our  honour ;  but  to 
render  our  feeble  assistance  towards  promoting  that  national  feel- 
ing which  their  triumphs  are  calculated  to  inspire. 

Vor,.  II.  Nenf  Series.  63 
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Oliver  Hazar J  Perry  b  the  eldest  son  of  ChriatDpher  RqfnMnl 
Perrjy  Esq.  of  the  United  States  navy.  He  was  bom  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1785,  and  being  earlj  destined ibr 
the  navy,  he  entered  the  service  in  1798,  as  inidshipman,  on  bond 
the  sloop  of  war  General  Greene,  then  commanded  by  his  fiither. 
When  that  ship  went  out  of  commission  he  was  transferFed  to  i 
squadron  destined  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  served  dorng 
file  Tripolitan  war.  His  extreme  youth  prevented  his  having  a 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself;  but  the  fsJthfulnesa  and  iih 
telligence  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  sfaliony 
recommended  him  greatly  to  the  favour  of  his  superior  officers; 
while  hhi  private  virtues,  and  the  manly  dignity  of  his  deportment, 
commanded  the  friendship  and  respect  of  his  associates. 

On  returning  from  the  Mediterranean  he  continued  sedukraslf 
attentive  to  his  profession,  and  though  the  reduction  of  the  navj, 
and  the  neglect  into  which  it  fell  during  an  interval  of  peace,  dis- 
heartened many  of  the  officers,  and  occasioned  several  to  resigOi 
yet  he  determined  to  adhere  to  its  fortunes,  confident  that  it  imBt 
at  some  future  period  rise  to  importance.  It  would  be  little 
mtcresting  to  enumerate  the  diflerent  vessels  in  which  lie  served^ 
or  fo  trace  his  advances  through  the  regular  grades.  In  1810, 
we  find  he  was  ordered  to  the  United  States  schooner  Revenge, 
as  lieutenant  commandant.  This  vessel  was  attached  to  the 
squadron  of  Connnodore  Rodgers,  at  New  London,  and  employed 
in  cruising  in  the  Sound,  to  enforce  the  embargo  act.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  Revei^e  on  Watch 
Hill  Reef,  opposite  Stoney  Town.  He  had  sailed  from  Newport, 
late  in  the  evening,  for  New  London,  with  an  easterly  wind, 
accompanied  by  a  fog.  In  the  morning  he  found  lumself  enve- 
loped in  a  thick  mist,  with  a  considerable  swell  going.  In  this 
situation,  without  any  possibility  of  ascertaining  where  he  was,  or 
of  guarding  against  surrounding  dangers,  the  vessel  was  carried 
on  the  reef,  and  soon  went  to  pieces.  On  this  occasion  Peirj 
gave  proofs  of  that  admirable  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  for 
which  he  is  remarkable.  He  used  every  precaution  to  save  the 
guns  and  property,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  successful.  He 
got  off  all  the  crew  in  perfect  safety,  and  was  himself  the  last  te 
leave  the  wreck.     His  conduct  in  respect  to  this  disaster  undc^ 
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went  examination  by  ^  c#urt  of  inquiry,  at  his  own  request,  and 
he  was  not  merely  acquitted  of  all  blame,  but  highly  applauded 
for  the  judgment,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance  he  had  displayed. 
The  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Hamilton,  also  wrote  him  a  very 
complimentary  letter  on  the  occasion. 

Siiortly  after  this  event  he  returned  to  Newport,  being  pecu- 
liarly attracted  thither  by  a  tender  attachment  for  Miss  Mason* 
daughter  of  Dr.  Mason,  and  niece  of  the  Hon.  Christopher 
Champlin  of  the  United  States  senate ;  a  lovely  and  interesting 
young  lady,  whom  he  soon  after  married. 
•  At  the  beginning  of  1812  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  mas* 
ter  and  commander,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  flotilla  of 
gun-boats  stationed  at  the  harbour  of  New-Yorkr  He  remained 
on  this  station  about  a  year ;  during  which  time  he  employed  him* 
•elf  diligently  in  disciplining  his  crew  to  serve  either  as  landsmen 
or  mariners ;  and  brought  bis  flotilla  into  an  admirable  state  of  pre* 
piration  for  active  operations* 

The  gnn^boat  service,  however,  is  at  best  but  an  irksome  employ. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dispiriting  for  lurdent  and  daring  minds 
than  to  be  obliged  to  skulk  about  harbours  and  rivers,  cramped 
up  in  these  diminutive  vessels,  without  the  hope  of  exploit  to  atone 
for  present  inconvenience.  Perry  soon  grew  tired  oi  this  inglo- 
rious service,  and  applied  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  be  or- 
dered  to  a  more  active  station,  and  mentioned  the  Lakes  as  the 
one  he  should  prefer.  His  request  was  immediately  complied  witli, 
and  he  received  orders  to  repair  to  Saokett's  Harbour,  Lake  On- 
tario,  with  a  body  of  mariners  to  reinforce  the  squadron  under  Com* 
modore  Chauncey.  So  popular  was  he  among  the  honest  tars  un- 
der his  command,  that  no  sooner  was  the  order  known  than  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  crews  volunteered  to  accompany  him. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  ready  to  depart,  and  tearing  himself  from 
the  comforts  of  home,  and  the  endearments  of  a  young  and  beantiful 
wife  and  bkxuni^g  child,  he  set  off  at  the  bead  of  a  large  number 
of  chosen  seamen,  on  his  expeditictn  to  the  wilderness*  The  riven 
bei^g  completely  firosen  over,  they  were  obliged  to  perform  the 
journey  by  land,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  greatest  order  and 
l^d  humour,  however,  prevafled  throughout  the  httl^  band  of  ad- 
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venliirersy  to  whom  Uie  whole  expedition  seemed  a  kind  of  Cnie^ 
and  who  were  delighted  with  what  they  termed  a  land  cruiae. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  Perry  at  Sacketf  s  Harbour,  Cofr 
modore  Cfaauncey,  who  entertained  a  proper  opinion  of  hii  merik^ 
detached  him  to  Lake  Erie,  to  take  command  of  the  squadron  a 
that  statiop,  and  to  superintend  the  building  of  additional  xesmk 
The  American  force  at  that  time  on  the  Lake  consisted  bat  i 
several  small  vessels;  two  of  the  best  of  which  had  recently 
been  captured  from  the  enemy  in  a  gallant  style  by  Captain  Elfiot, 
from  under  the  very  batteries  of  Maiden.     The  British  force  was 
greatly  superior,  and  commanded  by  Commodore  Barclay,  an  abb 
and  well  tried  officer.     Conunodore  Perry  immediately  applied 
liimself  to  increase  his  armament,  and   having  ship  carpenten 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  using  extraordinary  exertions,  two  brip 
of  twenty  gnns  each  were  soon  launched  at  Erie,  the^Amcricu 
port  on  the  Lake. 

While  the  vessels  were  constructing,  the  British  sqaadm 
hovered  off  the  harbour,  but  offered  no  molestation*     At  iei^th, 
his  vessels  being  equipped  and  manned,  on  the  fourth  of  Aii^ait 
Commodore  Perry  succeeded  in  getting  his  squadron  over  the  bw 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.     The  water  on  the  bar  was  but  fire 
feet  deep,  and  the  large  vessels  had  to  be  buoyed  over:  this  was 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  British,  who  fortunately  did  not 
think  proper  to  make  an  attack.     The  next  day  he  sailed  in  pw* 
suit  of  the  enemy,  but  returned  on  the  eighth,  without  haviig 
encountered  him.     Being  reinforced  by  the  arri^'al  of  the  brave 
Elliot,  accompanied  by  several  officers  and  eighty-nine  sailors, 
he  was  enabled  completely  to  man  his  squadron,  and  again  set 
sail  on  the  twelfth,  in  quest  of  the  enemy.     On  the  fifteenth  he 
arrived  at  Sandusky  Bay,  where  the  American  army  under  Gene- 
ral Harrison  lay  encamped.     From  thence  he  cruised  off  Mai- 
den, where  the  British  squadron  remained  at  anchor,  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort.     The  appearance  of  Perry's  squadron  spread 
great  alarm  on  shore;    the  women  and  children  ran  shrieking 
about  the  place,  expecting  an  immediate  attack.     The  Indians, 
we  are  told,  looked  on  with  astonishment,  and  urged  the  British 
to  go  out  and  fight.     Finding  the  enemy  not  disposed  to  Tcnturct 
a  battle,  Commodore  Perry  returned  to  Sandusky* 
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Nothing  of  moment  happened  mitil  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
of  September.  The  American  squadron  were,  at  that  time,  lying 
at  anchor  in  Put-in-Bajr,  and  consisted  of 

Brig  Lawrence,  Com.  Perry,  20  guns. 

Niagara,  Capt.  Elliot,  20 

Caledonia,  Puiscr  MKSrath,  3 

Sch.  Ariel,  Lieutenant  Packet,  4 

Scorpion,  Sailing-Master  Champlin,    2 

Somers,  Almy,  2  and  2  swivels . 

Tigress,  Lieutenant  Conklin,  1 

Porcupine,  Mid,  G.  Senat,  1 

Sloop  Trippe,  Lieutenant  Smith,  1 

j|4  gims. 

At  sunrise  they  discovered  the  enemy,  and  immediately  got 
under  way  and  stood  for  him  with  a  light  wind  at  southwest.    The 

« 

British  force  consisted  of 


Ship  Detroit, 

19 

guns, 

1  on  pivot,  and  2 
howitzers* 

Queen  Charlotte, 

ir 

1  on  {>ivof. 

Sch.  Lady  Prevost, 

13 

1      do. 

Brig  Hunter, 

10 

Sloop  Little  Belt, 

3 

Sch.  Chippeway, 

1 

2  swivels. 

63  guns. 

At  10  A.  M.  the  wind  haled  to  the  southeast  and  brought  our 
squadron  to  windward.  Commodore  Perry  then  hoisted  his  Union 
Jack,  having  for  a  motto,  the  dying  words  of  the  valiant  Law- 
rence, "  Don-t  give  up  the  ship !"  It  was  received  with  repeated 
cheerings  by  the  officers  and  crews.  And  now  having  formed 
his  line  he  bore  for  the  enemy ;  who  likewise  cleared  for  action, 
and  baled  up  his  courses.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  advances  of  these  gallant  and  well-matched  squad- 
rons to  a  contest,  where  tlie  strife  must  be  obstinate  and  sangui- 
nary, and  the  event  decisive  of  the  fate  of  almost  an  empire. 
The  lightness  of  the  wind  occasioned  them  to  approach  each  other 
but  slowly,  and  prolonged  the  awful  interval  of  suspense  and 
loxiety  that  precedes  a  battle.    This  is  the  time  when  the  stoutest 
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heart  beats  quick,  **  and  the  boldest  holds  hia  breath  ;*'  it  is  tk 
■fill  moment  of  direful  expectation;  of  fearful  lookiog  out  far 
slaughter  and  destruction  ;  when  even  the  glow  of  pride  and  im" 
bition  is  chilled  for  a  while,  and  nature  shudders  at  the  awful  jeop 
ardy  of  existence.  The  Tery  order  and  regularity  of  naval  doA 
pline  heighten  the  dreadful  quiet  of  the  moment.  No  bustle,  no 
noise  prevails  to  distract  the  mind,  except  at  intervals  the  shrill 
piping  of  the  boatswsun's  whistle,  or  a  murmuring  whisper  amoi; 
the  men,  who,  grouped  around  their  guns,  earnestly  regard  the 
movements  of  the  foe,  now  and  then  stealing  a  wistful  glance  at 
the  countenances  of  their  commanders.  In  this  manner  did  the 
hostile  squadrons  approach  each  other,  in  mute  watchfulness  and 
terrible  tranquillity ;  when  suddenly  a  bugle  was  souoded  from  on 
board  the  enemy's  ship  Detroit,  and  loud  huzzas  immediately 
burst  forth  from  all  their  crews. 

No  sooner  did  the  Lawrence  come  within  reach  of  the  enemiea* 
long  guns,  than  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  her,  which,  from  the 
shortness  of  her  guns,  she  was  unable  to  return.  Commodore 
Perry,  without  waiting  for  his  schooners,  kept  on  his  course  is 
such  gallant  and  determined  style  that  the  enemy  supposed  it  wa 
his  intention  to  board.  In  a  few  minutes,  having  gained  a  nearer 
position,  he  opened  his  fire.  The  length  of  the  enemies'  gUDi| 
however,  gave  them  vastly  the  advantage,  and  the  Liawrence  WM 
excessively  cut  up  without  being  able  to  do  any  great  dami^  in  re* 
turn.  Their  shot  pierced  her  sides  in  all  directions,  killing  oar 
men  on  the  birth  deck  and  in  the  steerage,  where  they  had  beea 
taken  down  to  be  dressed.  One  shot  had  nearly  produced  a  btd 
explosion  ;  passing  through  the  light,  room  it  knocked  the  snuff  of 
the  candle  into  the  magazine  ;  fortunately  the  gunner  happened  ta 
see  it,  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  exUnguish  it  iimnediately 
with  his  hand. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  the  enemies'  plan  to  destroy  the  commo- 
dore's ship,  and  thus  throw  the  squadron  into  confusion.  For 
this  purpose  their  heaviest  fire  was  directed  at  the  liawrencei 
and  blazed  incefssantly  upon  it  from  their  largest  vessels.  Findiiig 
the  hazard  of  his  situation.  Perry  made  sail,  and  directed  the  other 
vessels  to  follow  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  foe.  The 
tremendous  fire,  however,  to  which  he  was  exposed,  soon  cut  away 

every  brace  and  bowline,  and  the  Lawrence  became  unmanageable* 

3 
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Etcd  in  thi»  disastrous  plight  she  sustained  the  action.for  upwards 
of  two  hours,  within  canister  distance,  though  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time  he  could  not  get  more  than  three  guns  to  bear  upon  her 
antagonists.  It  was  admirable  to  behold  the  perfect  order  and  regu* 
larity  that  prevailed  among  her  valiant  and  devoted  crew,  throughout 
this  scene  of  horror.  No  trepidation,  no  confusion  occurred,  even 
for  an  instant;  as  fast  as  the  men  were  wounded  thej  were  carried 
below  and  others  stept  into  their  places ;  the  dead  remained  where 
they  fell  until  after  the  action.  At  this  juncture  the  fortune  of  the 
battle  trembled  on  a  point,  and  the  enemy  believed  the  day  their 
own.  The  Lawrence  was  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck ;  her  decki 
were  streaming  with  blood,  and  covered  with  mangled  limbs  and 
the  bodies  of  the  slain;  nearly  the  whole  of  her  crew  was  either 
killed  or  wounded ;  her  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  commodore 
and  his  officers  helped  to  work  the  last  that  was  capable  of  service. 

Amidst  all  this  peril  and  disaster  the  youthful  commander  is  said 
to  have  remained  perfectly  composed,  maintaining  a  serene  and 
cheerful  countenance,  uttering  no  passionate  or  agitated  expressioDf 
^ving  out  his  orders  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  and  inspirit* 
ing  every  one  around  him  by  his  magnanimous  demeanour. 

At  thh  crisis,  finding  the  Lawrence  was  incapable  of  further 
service,  and  seeing  the  hazardous  situation  of  the  conflict,  he  formed 
the  bold  resolution  of  shifting  his  flag.  Giving  the  ship,  therefore, 
in  charge  to  Lieutenant  Tarnall,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery,  he  haled  down  his  union,  bearing  the 
motto  of  Lawrence,  and  taking  it  under  his  arm,  ordered  to  be  put 
on  board  of  the  Niagara,  which  was  then  in  close  engagement.  In 
leaving  the  Lawrence  he  gave  his  pilot  choice  either  to  remain  oa 
board,  or  accompany  him ;  the  faithful  fellow  told  him  **  he'd  stick 
by  him  to  the  last,"  and  jumped  into  the  boat.  He  went  off  from 
the  ship  in  his  usual  gallant  manner,  standing  up  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  until  the  crew  absolutely  pulled  him  down  among  them* 
Broadsides  were  levelled  at  him,  and  small  arms  discharged  by  the 
enemy,  two  of  whose  vessels  were  within  musket  shot,  and  a  third 
one  nearer.  His  brave  shipmates  who  remained  behind,  stood 
watching  him,  in  breathless  anxiety ;  the  balls  struck  around  him 
and  flew  over  his  head  in  every  direction ;  but  tbe  same  special 
providence  that  seems  to  have  watched  over  the  youthful  hen^ 
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throughout  this  desperate  battle,  conducted  him  safely  through  a 
thower  of  shot,  and  they  beheld  with  transport  his  iospiring  fl^ 
hoisted  at  the  mast  head  of  the  Niagara.  No  sooner  was  he  on 
board  than  Captain  Elliot  volunteered  to  put  off  b  a  boat  and  bring 
into  action  the  schooners  which  had  been  keptastera  by  the  light- 
ness  of  the  wind  ;  the  gallant  offer  was  accepted,  and  Elliot  left 
the  Niagara  to  put  it  in  execution. 

.  About  this  time  the  commodore  saw,  with  infinite  regret,  the 
flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down.  The  event  was  unavoidable; 
she  had  sustained  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemy,  and  was  rendered 
incapable  of  defence ;  any  further  show  of  resistance  would  bat 
have  been  most  uselessly  and  cruelly  to  have  provoked  carnage 
among  the  relics  of  her  brave  and  mangled  crew.  The  eoemj, 
however,  were  not  able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  aubaequeat 
circumstances  enabled  her  again  to  hoist  her  flag. 

Commodore  Perry  now  made  signal  for  close  action,  and  iSat  smaD 
vessels  got  out  their  sweeps  and  made  all  sail.  Finding  that  flie 
Niagara  was  but  little  injured,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  bretk 
the  enemy's  line.  He  accordingly  bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of 
the  two  ships  and  brig,  giving  them  a  raking  fire  from  his  starboard 
guns,  and  also  to  a  large  schooner  and  sloop  from  his  larboard  nde 
at  half  pistol  shot.  Having  passed  the  whole  squadron,  he  luffed 
up  and  laid  his  ship  along  side  the  British  commodore.  The 
smaller  vessels  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Elliot  having,  in  the 
mean  time,  got  within  grape  and  canister  distance,  and  keeping  up 
a  well  directed  fire,  the  whole  of  the  enemy  struck  excepting  tw9 
small  vessels  which  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  taken. 

The  engagement  lasted  about  three  hours,  and  never  was  vic- 
lory  more  decisive  and  complete.  Tlie  captured  squadron,  as  hai 
been  shown,  exceeded  ours  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  guns. 
Their  crews  were  also  more  numerous ;  ours  were  a  motley  col- 
lection, where  there  were  some  good  seamen,  but  eked  out  with 
soldiers,  volunteers  and  boys,  and  many  were  on  the  sick  list 
More  prisoners  were  taken  than  we  had  men  to  guard.  The  losi 
on  both  sides  was  severe.  Scarcely  any  of  the  Lawrence's  crew 
escaped  unhurt.  Among  those  slain  was  Lieutenant  Brooks  of  the 
marines,  a  gay  and  elegant  young  officer,  fidl  of  spirit,  of  amiable 
manners,  and  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty.    Lieutenant  y  ar- 
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rmn,  thoi^li  repeatedly  wounded,  refused  to  quit  the  deck  during 
the  vrhole  of  the  action.  Commodore  Perry,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  continually  in  the  most  exposed  situations  of  the  battle, 
escaped  uninjured ;  he  wore  an  ordinary  seaman's  dress,  which, 
perhaps,  prevented  him  from  being  picked  off  by  the  enemies* 
sharp  shooters.  lie  had  a  younger  brother  with  him  on  board 
the  Lawrence  as  midshipman,  who  was  equally  fortunate  b  rcf* 
ceiv  ing  no  injury,  though  his  shipmates  fell  ail  round  him«  Two 
Indian  chiefs  had  been  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Detroit  tO 
shoot  down  our  oflScers,  but  when  the  action  became  warm,  so  par 
nic  struck  were  they  with  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  strange 
perils  that  surrounded  them,  that  they  fled  precipitately  to  the 
Bold  of  the  ship,  where  they  were  found  after  the  battle  in  a  state 
of  utter  consternation.  The  bodies  of  several  other  Indians  ar^ 
said  to  have  been  found  the  ne&t  day  on  the  shores  of  the  Laki^ 
supposed  to  have  been  slain  during  the  engagement  and  thrown 
overboard. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  numbei:  of  ki&^  on  board  the  ene- 
my.    It  must,  however,  have  been  very  great,  as  their  vesseb 
were  literally  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  masts  of  their  two  principal 
■hips  so  shattered  that  the  first  gale  blew  them  overboard*     Com- 
modore  Barclay,  the  British  commander,  certainly  did  himself 
honour  by  the  brave  and  obstinate  resistance  which  he  made.    He' 
b  a  fine  looking  officer,  of  about  thirty >8ix  years  of  age.     He  hsM 
seen  much  service,  having  been  desperately  wounded  in  the  battle 
4>f  Trafalgar,  and  afterwards  losing  an  arm  in  another  engagement 
'with  the  French.     In  the  present  battle  he  was  twice  carried  be- 
low, on  account  of  his  wounds.  While  below  the  second  thne,  his 
officer  C4ime  down  and  told  him  that  they  must  strike,  as  the  ships' 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  men  could  not  be  kept  to  their  guns. 
Commodore  Barclay  was  then  carried  on  deck,  and  after  taking 
a  view  of  their  situation,  and  finding  all  chance  of  success  was 
over,  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  strike. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  cleai^ 
an  account  of  th»  important  battle  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
scanty  documents  that  have  reached  us ;  though  sketched  out,  we 
are  sensible,  with  a  hand  but  littfe  skilled  in  naval  affiurs.    The: 
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leading  fadts>  however,  are  all  that  a  landsman  can  be  expected  k^ 
fumbhy  and  we  trust  thai  this  glorious  affair  will  hereafter  be  re- 
corded with  more  elaborate  care  and  technical  precision.  There 
is,  however,  a  distinctness  of  character  about  a  naval  victory,  that 
meets  the  capacity  of  every  mind.  There  is  such  a  simple  unitj 
in  it;  it  is  so  well  deOned;  so  complete  within  itself;  so  rounded 
by  space ;  so  free  from  those  intricacies  and  numerous  parts  that 
perplex  us  in  an  action  on  land,  that  the  meanest  intellect  can  fbliy 
grasp  and  comprehend  it.  And  then,  too,  the  results  are  so  appt* 
rent;  a  victory  on  land  is  liable  to  a  thousand  misrepresentations; 
retreat  is  often  called  falling  back,  and  abandoning  the  field  called 
taking  a  new  position ;  so  that  the  conqueror  is  often  defrauded  of 
half  the  credit  of  his  victory ;  but  the  capture  or  destructioii  oft 
ship  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  a  squadron  towed  triumphantlj&Jito 
port,  is  a  notorious  fact  that  admits  of  no  contradiction. 

In  this  battle,  we  trust,  incontrovertible  proof  is  given^  if  wmk 
proof  were  really  wanted,  that  the  success  of  our  navy  does  not 
arise  from  chance,  or  superiority  of  force ;  but  from  the  cod^  de- 
liberate courage,  the  intelligent  minds  and  naval  skill  of  our  offi- 
cers, the  spirit  of  our  seamen,  and  the  excellent  discipline  of  00 
shipa;  from  principles,  in  short,  which  must  insure  a  frequency  of 
prosperous  results,  and  give  permanency  to  the  reputation  we  have 
acquired.  We  hav  ,  been  rapidly  adding  trophy  to  trophy,  and 
successively  driving  the  enemy  from  every  excuse  in  which 
he  sought  to  shelter  himself  from  the  humiliation  of  defeat ;  and 
after  having  perfectly  established  our  capability  of  fighting  and 
conquering  in  single  ships,  wc  have  now  gone  further,  and  shown 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  face  the  fde  in  squadron,  and  vanquish 
him  even  though  superior  in  force. 

In  casting  our  eye  over  the  details  of  this  engagement,  we  are 
struck  with  the  prominent  part  which  the  commander  takes  in 
the  contest.  We  realize  in  his  dauntless  exposure  and  individual 
prowess,  what  we  have  read  in  heroic  story,  of  the  warrioTi 
streaming  like  a  meteor  through  the  fight,  and  working  wonders 
with  his  single  arm.  The  fate  of  the  combat  seemed  to  rest  upon 
his  sword ;  he  was  the  master  spirit  that  directed  the  stonn  of 
battle,  moving  amid  flames,  and  smoke,  and  death,  and  mingling 
wherever  the  struggle  was  most  desperate  and  deadly.     After 
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sustaining  in  the  Lawrence  the  whole  blaze  of  the  enemy's  can- 
uonry  ;  after  fighting  until  all  around  hira  was  wreck  and  carnage ; 
we  behold  him,  looking  forth  from  his  shattered  deck,  with  un- 
niffied  countenance,  on  the  direful  perils  that  environed  him,  cal- 
culating with  wary  eye  the  chances  of  the  battle,  and  suddenly 
launching  forth  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  to  shift  his  fla^  on 
board  another  ship,  then  in  the  hottest  of  the  action.  This  was 
one  of  those  master  strokes  by  which  great  events  are  achieved, 
and  great  characters  stamped,  as  it  were,  at  a  single  blow— which 
bespeak  the  rare  combination  of  the  genius  to  conceive,  the 
promptness  to  decide,  and  the  boldness  to  execute.  Most  com- 
manders have  such  glorious  chances  for  renown,  some  time  or 
another,  within  their  reach ;  but  it  requires  the  nerve  of  a  hero  to 
'grasp  the  perilous  opportunity.  We  behold  Perry  following  up 
his  daring  movement  with  sustained  energy — dashing  into  the 
Squadron  of  the  enemy — breaking  their  line — raking  starboard 
and  larboard— -and  in  thb  brilliant  style  achieving  a  consummate 
victory. 

Biit  if  we  admire  his  presence  of  mind  and  dauntless  valour  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  we  are  no  less  delighted  with  his  modesty  and 
self  command  amidst  the  flush  of  triumph.  A  courageous  heart 
may  carry  a  man  stoutly  through  the  battle,  but  it  argues  some 
strong  qualities  of  head  to  drain  unmoved  the  intoxicating  cup  of 
victory.  The  first  care  of  Perry  was  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of 
the  suffering  crews  of  both  squadrons.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  landed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  every  means  taken  to  alle- 
viate the  miseries  of  their  situation.  The  officers  who  had  fallen^ 
on  both  sides,  were  buried  on  Sunday  morning,  on  an  island  in  the 
lake,  with  the  honours  of  war.  To  the  surviving  officers  he  ad* 
vanced  a  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars,  out  of  his  own  limited 
purse— but,  in  short,  his  behaviour  in  this  respect  is  best  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Commodore  Barclay,  who,  with  generous  warmth 
and  frankness,  has  declared  that  '^  the  conduct  of  Perry  towards 
the  captive  officers  and  men  was  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  immortal 
ize  him !" 

The  letters  which  he  wrote  annonncmg  the  intelligence  were 
remarkably  simple  and  laconic.  To  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
he  observes,  "  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of 
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Ihe  Unifed  Sfateg  a  signal  Ticforj  over  their  em^mies  on  Ibis  lake 
The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner,  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment  siirrenderecl  to  the 
force  under  my  conunami,  after  a  sharp  conflict.''     This  has  beeo 
calleil  an  imitation  of  Nelson's  letter  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile; 
but  it  was  choosing  a  noble  precedent,  and  the  important  national 
results«of  the  victory  justified  the  language.     Independent  of  the 
vast  accession  of  glory  to  our  flas:,  this  conquest  insured  the  cap- 
ture of  Detroit — the  rout  of  the  British  armies — the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  and,  if  properly  fol- 
lowed up,  the  triumphant  success  of  our  northern  war.     Well 
might  he  say  **  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty,"  when,  by  this  achieve- 
ment, he  beheld  immediate  tranquillity  restored  to  an  ioaaieose 
extent  of  country.     Mothers  no  longer  shrunk  aghast,  and  chaped 
their  infants  to  their  breasts,  when  they  heard  the  shaking  of  A^' 
forest  or  the  howling  of   the  blast — the  aged  aire  no  kMiger 
dreaded  the  shades  of  night,  lest  min  should  burst  upon  him  m  the 
hour  of  repose,  and  his  cottage  be  laid  desolate  by  the  firebnuid 
and  the  scalping  knife^-Michigan  was  rescued  from  the  domknoQ 
of  the  sword,  and  quiet  and  security  once  more  settled  on  the  ha* 
rassed  frontiers,  from  Huron  to  Niagara. 

But  we  are  particularly  pleased  with  hw  subsequent  letter  giving 
the  particulars  of  the  battle.  It  is  so  chaste,  so  moderate  and 
perspicuous ;  equally  free  from  vaunting  exultation  and  aflTected 
modesty ;  neither  obtruding  himself  upon  notice,  nor  pretending 
to  keep  out  of  sight.  His  own  individual  services  may  be  ga» 
thered  from  the  letter,  though  not  expressly  mentioned ;  inde^ 
where  the  fortune  of  the  day  depended  so  materially  upon  himseU^ 
it  was  impossible  to  give  a  faithful  narrative  without  rendering  him- 
self conspicuous. 

We  are  led  to  notice  these  letters  thus  particularly,  because 
that  we  find  the  art  of  letter  writing  is  an  accomplishment  as  raie 
as  it  is  important  among  our  military  gentlemen.  We  are  tired  of 
the  valour  of  the  pen,  and  the  victories  of  the  inkhom.  There 
is  a  common  French  proverb,  **  Qrand  parleur,  mauvais  combat* 
tant,"  which  we  could  wish  to  see  introduced  into  our  country, 
and  engraven  on  the  swords  of  our  officers.  We  wish  to  see 
them  confine  themselves  in  their  letters  to  simple  Sacis^  neither 
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Bwaggering  before  baUle,  nor  vauDling  afterwards*  It  ia  unwiie 
to  boast  before,  for  tbe  event  may.  prove  disaBtroua— and  it  it 
superfluous  to  boast  afterwards,  for  the  event  speaks  for  itself* 
Be  who  promises  nothing  may  with  safety  perform  nothingi  and 
vrill  receive  praise  if  he  perform  but  little ;  bat  he  who  promises 
much  wiU  receive  small  credit  unless  he  perform  miracles.  If  a 
commander  have  done  well,  he  may  be  sore  tbe  public  will  find  it 
out,  and  their  gratitude  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  modesty. 
-Admiration  is  a  coin  which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we  lavish  pro* 
fusely,  but  we  always  close  the  hand  when  dunned  for  it. 

Commodore  Perry,  like  most  of  our  naval  officers,  is  yet  in  t]i# 
2>rime  of  youth.     He  is  of  a  manly  and  prepossessing  appearance  | 
mild  and.imaasuming  in  his  address,  amiable  in  his  disposition,  and 
cf  great  firmness  and  decision.     Though  early  launched  among  the 
familiar  scenes  of  naval  life,  (and  nowhere  is  familiarity  more  apt 
to  be  licentious  and  encroaching,)  yet  the  native  gentility  and  so- 
ber  d^ity  of  his  deportment  always  chastened,  without  restrain- 
ing, the  freedom  of  intimacy.     It  is  pleasing  thus  to  find  public  ser* 
vices  accompanied  by  private  virtues;  to  discover  no  drawbacks 
on  our  esteem ;  no  base  alloy  in  the  man  we  are  disposed  to  ad* 
mire ;  but  a  character  full  of  moral  excellence,  of  h^-minded 
courtesy,  and  pure,  unsullied  honour. 

Were  any  thing  wantuig  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  this  victory, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  memorable  from  the  scene  where  it  was 
fought.  This  war  has  been  distinguished  by  new  and  peculiar 
characteristics.  Naval  warfare  has  been  carried  into  the  interior 
of  a  continent,  and  navies,  as  if  by  magic,  launched  from  among 
the  depths  of  the  forest..  The  bosoms  of  peaceful  lakes  whicb« 
but  a  short  time  since,  were  scarcely  navigated  by  man,  except  to 
be  skimmed  by  the  light  canoe  of  the  savage,  have  all  at  once  been 
ploughed  by  hostile  ships.  The  vast  silence  that  had  reigned  for 
ages  on  those  mighty  waters,  was  broken  by  the  thunder  of  artik 
lery,  and  the  affrighted  savage  stared  with  amazement  from  his  co* 
vert,  at  the  sudden  apparitkm  of  a  seafight  amid  the  .solitudes,  of 
the  wilderness. 

The  peal  of  war  has  once  sounded  on  that  lake,  but  probablj 
will  never  sound.again.  The  last  roar  of  cannonry  that  died  along 
her  shores,  was  the  expiring  note  of  British  doaiinatioii.     Tiiuse 
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vast  internal  seas  will,  perhaps,  never  again  be  the  separating  ipnl 
between  contending  nations;  but  will  be  embosonoed  witUsi 
mighty  empire;  and  this  victory,  which  decided  their  fkte,il 
stand  unrivalled  and  alone,  deriving  lustre  and  perpetuity  fh»  il 
singleness. 

In  future  times,  when  the  shores  of  Erie  shall  hum  with  ha/ 
population ;  when  towns  and  cities  shall  brighten  where  now  exteri 
the  dark  and  tangled  forest ;  when  ports  shall  spread  their  anna,  ud 
lofty  barks  shall  ride  where  now  the  canoe  is  fastened  to  the  stake; 
when  the  present  age  shall  have  grown  into  venerable  antiqoilyi 
and  the  mists  of  fable  begin  to  gather  round  its  history;  thenwi 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  look  back  to  this  battle  we  record  as  ool 
of  the  romantic  achievements  of  the  dayB  of  yore*  It  liiltslHl 
6rst  on  the  page  of  their  local  legends,  and  in  the  marveBooktahl 
of  the  borders.  The  fisherman,  as  he  loiters  along  the  beach^  vl 
point  to  some  half  buried  cannon,  corroded  with  the  nnt  of  tiai^ 
and  will  speak  of  ocean  warriors  that  came  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic— while  the  boatman,  as  he  trims  his  sail  to  the  breeie^vil 
chant  in  rude  ditties  the  name  of  Perry-— the  early  hero  of  Late 
Erie* 
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'^  Died  on  the  eighth  of  October  last,  at  the  seat  of  John  R* 
Livingston,  Esq.  Miss  Julia  Eliza  Montgomery  Livingston,  dau^ 
ter  of  Edward  Livingston,  Esq.  of  New  Orleans,  aged  19— uitf 
of  the  most  lovely  and  accomplished  young  women  of  the  age!* 

KenhYork  QasdU. 

To  this  brief,  though  comprehensive  eulogium,  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  it,  must  consider  her  as  emi- 
nently entitled.  Her  many  virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  while 
they  render  her  loss  more  insupportable  to  her  disconsolate 
relations,  entitle  her  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history  of  her 
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It  is  by  holding  up  as  a  bright  example  one  so  nearly 
approximating  to  perfection,  that  more  effect  is  produced  than  by 
tf  I  the  rules  that  can  be  written,  to  improve  the  female  character. 
In  her  were  seen,  admirably  harmonized,  a  combination  of  qua- 
lities apparently  incompatible.     To  a  deportment  at  once  easy» 
affable,  and  engaging,  she  united  a  pride  truly  becoming,  and 
mB  air  of  dignity,  majestic  and  impressive.     At  times  gay  and 
animated,  and  participating  in  social  mirth  and  innocent  recre- 
ation, yet  never  losing  for  a  moment  a  most  perfect  self  com- 
mand, or  in  the  smallest  degree  overstepping  the  bounds  of  that 
delicate  decorum,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  cha- 
racter of  woman.     She  was  endued  with  a  mind  finely  organized 
and  higldy  cultivated ;  governed  by  a  discriminating  judgment* 
and  embellished  by  a  lively  imagination.     All  her  pursuits  be- 
apoke  a  classiciil  refinement  of  taste,  and  an  exquisite  idea  of  the 
graceful  and  the  beautiful.     With  these  high  claims  to  mental  dis- 
linctiont  she  possessed  a  diflSdence  truly  feminine,  free  from  all 
pedantry,  shrinking  from  ostentatious  display,  and,  indeed,  requi- 
ring to  be  studied  in  order  to  be  known.     Her  temper  was  uncom- 
monly serene  and  equal,  never  agitated  by  passion,  or  ru£9ed  by 
any  harsh  emotion ;  but  breathing  a  spirit  of  gentle  benevolence 
and  sweet  complacency.     Tenderly  alive  to  the  happiness  of  her 
relatives  and  friends— kind  and  condescending  to  her  inferiors-* 
in  all  her  words  and  in  all  her  deeds  continually  shone  forth 
those  amiable  charities,  and  radiant  virtues,  that  emanate  from  a 
pure  and  noble   heart.     *^  Nature,  too,  as  if  desirous  that  so 
bright  a  productbn  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light; 
had  bestowed  on  her  every  bodily  accomplishment.'*     Her  form 
was  above  the  middle  size,  slender  and  fragile,  but  admirably  pro- 
portioned—her every  motion  was  grace  personified,  and  her  every 
action  spoke  the  lady.     A  weak  constitution,  often  the  attendant 
on  a  Buperk>r  mind,  gave  to  her  countenance  an  extreme  delicacy* 
and  an  air  touchingly  interesting.     Its  beauty  consisted,  not  in  a 
monotonous  syounetry,  or  unmeaning  regularity  of  feature,  but  in 
a  general  expression  of  exquisite  refinement,  of  high-wrought 
elegance,  of  sweet  and  tempered  dignity,  that  conveyed  an  imme- 
diate idea  of  the  rare  and  spotless  soul  that  animated  it.     To  see 
was  to  admire— to  know  was  to  esteem  and  I^ve  her :  and  th^ 
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afiectK>n  sbe  once  inspired  was  unchanging,  for  further  intu 
did  but  develop  new  excellencies.  We  have  never  before  knoivj 
a  character  of  either  sex  without  alloji  or  whose  virtues  were 
in  some  degree  eclipsed  hy  the  dark  interposition  of  some  bb 
mish ;  but  in  the  one  now  under  contemplation  we  look  for  wad 
blemish  in  vain.  Indeed,  she  appeared  to  be  ^*  the  model  of  tbl 
perfect  character  which  the  poets  are  fond  of  delineating,  rather 
as  a  fiction  of  the  imagination  than  in  the  hope  of  ever  seeing  it 
really  existing.*' 

Thus  rarely  endowed  by  nature,  and  accomplished  by  ednca* 
iion;  amiably  virtuous,  tenderly  affectionate,  modestly  infel^ps^ 
and  eminently  beautiful ;  it  was  the  hard  lot  of  her  relatiooa  tofo* 
hold  her  suddenly  smitten  by  consumption,  fading  beSan  fUk 
eyes,  and  sinking  rapidly  and  irretrievably  into  the  tomb-  To  Is 
thus  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  pride  of  lovrlinfsa  Ink 
snatched  from  the  world  when  every  thing  seemed  wilkii  kr 
reach  that  could  render  life  desirable-^is  a  fate,  whiclit  ^fi«k  wi 
bow  with  reverence  to  the  inscrutable  designs  of  an  allwlse  provi- 
deoce,  we  must  regard  as  peculiarly  lamentable.  The  only  con- 
sedation  that  can  be  offered  to  a  fond  father  and  a  wide  circle  of 
afflicted  relatives,  is  the  confident  hope,  that  her  gentle  spirit  bi 
left  this  world  for  an  abode  more  congenial  to  its  nature,  and  a 
society  more  worthy  of  its  purity-— the  blest  communion  of  kin- 
dred souls  made  perfect. 

LircESTia. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
£From  his  Mcmoin  by  Mr.  Northcotey  recently  published  la  England.] 

"When  young  Reynolds  first  came  to  London,  he  was  sent 
by  his  master  to  make  a  purchase  for  him  at  a  sale  of  pictures, 
and  it  being  a  collection  of  some  consequence,  the  auction-room 
was  uncommonly  crowded.  Reynolds  was  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  nxNii,  neur  the  auctioneer,  when  he  perceived  a  considerable 
bustle  at  the  farther  part  of  the  room,  near  the  door,  which  he 
could  not  account  for,  and  at  first  thought  somebody  had  fainted, 
^%B  the  crowd  and  heat  were  so  great.  However,  he  soon  heard 
the  name  of  *  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pope,'  whispered  from  every  mouth ; 
for  it  was  Mr.  Pope  himself,  who  then  entered  the  room.  Imme- 
diately every  person  drew  back  to  make  a  free  passage  for  the 
distioguinhcd  poet,  and  all  those  on  each  side  held  out  their  hands 
for  him  to^touch  as  he  passed ;  Reynolds,  although  not  in  the  front 
row,  put  out  his  hand  also,  imder  the  arm  of  the  person  who  stood 
before  him,  and  Pope  took  hold  of  his  hand,  as  he  likewise  did  to 
all  as  he  passed.  This  was  the  only  time  that  Reynolds  ever  saw 
that  great  poet."  i 

"  Whilst  pursuing  his  studies  at  Rome,  several  other  English 
artists  were  also  there,  particularly  Mr.  John  Astley,  who  had 
been  his  fellow  pupil  in  the  school  of  Hudson,  and  of  whom 
Reynolds  used  to  say  that  Astley  would  rather  run  three  miles 
to  deliver  his  message  by  word  of  mouth  than  venture  to  write  a 
note. 

^'  It  was  a  usual  custom  with  the  English  painters  at  Rome  to 
meet  in  the  evenings  for  conversation,  and  frequently  to  make  lit- 
tle excursions  together  in  (he  country.  On  one  of  those  occa- 
sions, on  a  summer  afternoon,  when  the  season  was  particularly 
hot,  the  whole  company  threw  off  their  coats,  as  being  an  encum- 
brance to  them,  except  poor  Astley,  who  alone  showed  great 
reluctance  to  take  off  his.  This  seemed  very  unaccountable  to 
his  companions,  when  some  jokes  made  on  his  singularity  at  last 
obliged  him  to  take  his  coat  off*  also.  The  mystery  was  then 
immediately  explained ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  hinder  part  of 
his  waistcoat  was  made,  by  way  of  thriftiness,  out  of  one  of  his 
own  pictures,  and  thus  displayed  a  tremendous  waterfall  on  his 
back,  to  the  great  diversion  of  all  the  spectators." 
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'<  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  scarcely  to  be  credited  in 
the  life  of  an  artist  so  refined,  who  seems,  even  from  the  earliest 
dawning  of  his  genhis,  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  service  uf 
the  graces,  that  he  should  ever  have  l>een,  at  any  period,  a  carica- 
turist. Yet  this  was  actually  the  case  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  where  he  painted  several  pictures  of  that  kind;  particu- 
larly one  which  is  a  sort  of  parody  of  KaiTaelle's  School  of  Athens, 
comprising  about  thirty  figures,  and  representing  most  of  the  En- 
glish gentlemen  then  in  that  city :  this  picture,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  iMr.  Joseph  llenry,  of  Straf- 
fan,  in  Ireland,  whose  portrait  also  it  contains.' 

*^  The  earliest  specimen  he  gave  of  his  improvement  in  the  art, 
was  the  liead  of  a  boy  in  a  Turkish  turban,  richly  painted,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  llembrandt,  which  being  mucii  talked  o^ 
induced  his  old  master,  Hudson,  to  pay  him  a  visit,  when  it  so 
much  attracted  his  attention  that  he  called  every  day  to  see  it  in 
its  progress,  and  perceiving  at  last  no  trace  of  his  own  manner  left, 
he  exclaimed,  '  By  G — ,  Reynolds,  you  don't  paint  so  well  bb 
when  you  left  England !'  " 

**  At  the  time  when  Sir  Joshua  resided  in  Newport-street,  he 
one  afternoon,  accompanied  by  his  sister  Frances,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Misses  Cotterell,  who  lived  much  in  the  fashionable  world. 
Johnson  was  also  of  the  party  on  this  tea  visit,  and  at  that  tiuie 
being  very  iK)or,  he  was,  as  might  be  expected,  rather  8hal>bily 
and  slovenly  apparelled.  The  maid  scriant,  by  accident,  attended 
at  the  door  to  let  them  in,  but  did  not  know  Johnson,  although  he 
kad  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  he  having  always  been 
attended  by  the  man  servant.  Johnson  was  the  last  of  the  thre<:* 
that  came  in,  when  the  servant  maid,  seeing  this  uncouth  and  dirty 
figure  of  a  man,  and  not  concei\  ing  he  could  be  one  of  the  com- 
pany who  came  to  visit  her  mistresses,  laid  hold  of  his  coat  just 
as  he  was  going  up  stairs,  and  pulled  him  back  again,  saying, '  You 
fellow,  what  is  your  business  here  i  I  »up|>ose  you  intended  to 
rob  the  house.'  This  most  unlucky  accident  threw  poor  Johnson 
into  such  a  fit  of  shame  and  anger,  that  he  roared  out  like  a  bull, 
for  he  could  not  immediately  articulate,  and  was  with  difficulty  at 
last  able  to  utter,  *  What  have  1  done?  What  have  I  done?* 
Nor  could  he  recover  himself  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
lit)n)  this  mortifying  circumstance." 

*'  In  unison  with  the  preceding  anecdote  of  the  doctor,  whose 
externa]  appearance  had  so  much  deceived  the  servant  at  the 
Misses  Cotterell,  I  ma}'  also  note  that  Johnson,  it  is  well  known, 
was  as  reqiiarkably  uncouth  in  his  gait  and  action,  as  slovenly  hi 
his  dress;  insomuch  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  passengers  who 
by  chance  met  him  in  the  street.  Once,  particularly,  he  was  thi^ 
annoyed  by  an  impertinent  fellow,  who  noticed  him,  and  insultingly 
imitated  him  so  ludicrously,  that  the  doctor  could  not  avoid  eee* 
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ing  it,  and  was  obliged  to  resent  if,  wliicli  he  did  in  this  manner:— 
*  Ah !'  said  Johnson,  *  you  are  a  %  cry  weak  fellow,  and  I  will  ron« 
vince  you  of  it  ;*  when  imrnediatciy  he  gave  him  a  bl!)W  which 
knocked  the  man  out  of  the  ftiotpath  into  the  dirty  street,  flat  on 
bis  back,  and  the  doctor  walked  calmly  on." 

*'  Koubiliac,  the  fumons  sculptor,  desired  jof  Sir  Joshua  that  he 
would  introduce  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  doctor 
lived  in  Gough-square,  Fleet-street.  His  object  was  to  prevail  on 
Johnson  to  write  an  epitaph  for  a  monument  on  which  Koubiliac 
ivas  then  engaged,  for  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Joshua  accord- 
ingly introduced  the  sctdptor  to  the  doctor,  they  being  stranjrers 
to  each  other,  and  Johnson  received  him  with  much  civility,  and 
took  them  up  into  a  garret,  which  he  considered  as  his  library, 
in  which,  besides  his  books,  all  covered  with  dust,  there  was  an 
old  crazy  deal  table,  and  a  still  worse  and  older  elbow  cliair,  liav- 
ing  only  three  legs.  In  this  chair  Johnson  seated  himself,  after 
having,  with  considerable  dexterity  and  evident  practice,  fii-sl. 
drawn  it  up  against  the  wall,  which  served  to  support  it  on  that 
side  on  which  the  leg  was  deficient.  He  then  took  up  his  pen,  and 
demanded  what  they  wanted  him  to  write.  On  this  RoubiliaC| 
who  was  a  true  Frenchman,  (as  may  be  seen  by  his  works,)  began 
a  most  bombastic  and  ridiculous  harangue,  on  what  he  thought 
tshould  be  the  kind  of  epitaph  most  proper  for  the  purpose,  all 
which  the  doctor  was  to  write  down  for  him  in  correct  language; 
when  Johnson,  who  couhl  not  suffer  any  one  to  dictate  to  him, 
quickly  interrupted  him  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  saying  "  come, 
come,  sir,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  bombastic  ridiculous  rhodo- 
inoutade,  but  let  me  know,  in  simple  language,  the  name,  cha* 
racter,  and  qtiality  of  the  person  whose  epitaph  you  intend  to 
have  me  write.'* 

"  Such  was  the  fii'st  interview  of  two  men,  both  eminent  for 
genius;  and  of  Roubiliac  I  may  here  record  another  anecdote, 
which  took  place  on  the  return  of  that  sculptor  fi-om  Rome,  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Reynolds,  and  expressed  himself  in  raptures  on 
what  he  had  seen  on  the  continent — on  the  exquisite  benniy  of 
the  works  of  antiquity — and  the  captivating  and  luxuriant  splen- 
dour of  Bernini.  Mt  is  natural  to  suppose,*  said  he,  *  that  i  was 
infinitely  impatient  till  i  had  taken  a  survey  of  my  own  perform- 
ances in  Westminster  Abbey,  after  having  seen  such  a  \ariety  of 
<^\cellence,  and  by  G — ,  my  own  work  looked  to  me  meager  and 
starved,  as  if  made  of  notiiing  but  tobacco  pii>es.** 

"  There  is  no  doulit  that  Miss  Reynolds  gained  much  of  hif*. 
(Johnson's)  cood  will,  by  her  gofKNuimoured  attention  to  his  cs^ 
traordinary  predilection  for  lea,  he  himself  saying,  that  he  wished 
his  lea-kettie  never  to  be  cold ;  but  Sir  Joshua  having  once,  whilst 
j«p«*ndin5  the  cvrj^iT^rr  ?t  3lr.  Cumberland's,  rprnind'-d  kim  of  th** 
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enormous  quantity  tie  was  swallow  ing»  observing  that  he  had  dnul 
eleven  cups,  Johnson  replied,  *  Sir,  I  did  not  count  your  fAum 
of  wine — why  then  should  you  number  up  my  cups  of  tea  ?" 

"  David  Oarrick  sat  many  times  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ftr 
different  portraits.  At  one  of  these  sittings  he  gave  a  very  Iheljr 
account  of  his  having  sat  once  for  his  portrait  to  an  indifferent 
painter,  whom  he  wantonly  teased ;  for  when  the  artist  had  worked 
on  the  face  till  he  liad  drawn  it  very  correctly,  as  he  saw  it  at  the 
time,  Garrick  caught  an  op|K>rtunity,  whilst  the  painter  was  not 
looking  at  him,  totally  to  change  his  countenance  and  expression, 
when  the  poor  painter  patiently  worked  on  to  alter  the  picture, 
and  make  it  like  what  he  then  saw  ;  and  when  Garrick  percetred 
that  it  was  thus  altered,  he  seized  another  opportunity,  and  changed 
his  countenance  to  a  third  character,  which,  when  the  poor  tanta- 
lized artist  perceived,  he,  in  a  great  rage,  threw  down  his  pallet 
and  pencils,  saying  he  believed  he  was  painting  from  the  devil,  sad 
would  do  no  more  to  the  picture." 

*'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  it  long  in  contemplation  to  paint  a 
picture  of  an  extensive  compositbn,  purposely  to  display  the 
various  powers  of  David  Garrick  as  an  actor.  The  principal 
figure  in  the  front  was  to  have  been  a  full  length  of  Garrick,  in  his 
own  proper  habit,  in  the  action  of  speaking  a  protogue,  surrounded 
by  groups  of  figures  representing  him  in  all  the  difierent  cha- 
racters, by  personifying  which  he  had  gained  some  fame  on  tb« 
stage. 

**  This  scheme  Sir  Joshua  described  to  Garrick  at  the  time  he 
was  painting  his  portrait ;  and  Garrick  expressed  great  pleasure 
when  he  heard  it,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  idea  prodigiously,  say- 
ing, *  that  will  be  the  very  thing  1  desire ;  the  only  way,  by  G — , 
that  I  can  be  handed  down  to  posterity.' " 

"  Dr.  Mudge,  when  in  Giirrick's  company  at  Mount  Edgc- 
cumbe,  heard  him  say  that  his  regard  for  his  mother's  peace  and 
happiness  prevented  him  from  appearing  on  the  ntzge  till  after  her 
death,  and  that  he  imagined  this  circumstance  greatly  contributed 
to  the  vast  success  he  had  met  with ;  for  being  then  turned  of  thirty, 
his  judgment  was  more  mature,  and  occasioned  his  avoiding  many 
errors  which  he  might  have  run  into  had  he  begun  earlier  in  life* 

"  I  also  remember  to  have  heard  old  Dr.  Chauncey  say,  at  Sir 
Joshua's  table,  that  he  saw  Garrick  at  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  in  Goodman's  Fields,  at  which  time  he  was  infinitely  more 
excellent,  more  purely  natural,  than  afterwards,  when  he  had 
acquired  many  stage  tricks  and  bad  habits." 

**  On  the  morning  after  Garrick  had  appeared  in  the  part  of 
King  Richard  III.  Gibbon  the  histfuian  called  on  Sir  Joshua,  when 
he  mentioned  his  having  been  at  the  play  on  the  preceding  eve* 
nin^,  and  immediately  began  to  criticise  Oarrick's  manner  of  actifig 
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liiat  character.  He  said  he  thought  he  gave  it,  in  the  first  sceneSy 
a  mean,  creeping,  vulgar  air,  totally  failing  in  the  impression  of  a 
prince ;  and  in  the  latter  part  so  very  different  a  cast,  that  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  the  same  person,  and  therefore  not  in  harmony  aa 
m  whole." 

f  **  It  has  been  related  as  an  anecdote,  that  on  one  of  the  evenings 
when  Sir  Joshua  delivered  his  discourses  at  the  academy,  and 
when  the  audience  was,  as  usual,  numerous,  and  composed  prin- 
cipally of  the  learned  and  great,  the  Earl  of  C— — ,  who  was 
present,  came  up  to  him,  saying,  *  Sir  Joshua,  you  read  your  dis- 
course in  so  low  a  tone,  that  I  could  not  distinguish  one  word  you 
said.'  To  which  the  president,  with  a  smile,  replied,  <  that  was 
to  my  advantage.' " 


THEORY  OF  WINDS. 

[From  Pkyrur't  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosopliy. 

**  The  principal  cause  of  those  currents  of  air  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  Winds^  is  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of 
4ie  atmosphere  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat. 

**  In  order  that  an  equilibrium  may  take  place  in  an  elastic  fluidf 
circumfused  about  a  solid,  to  which  it  gravitates,  every  level  stra« 
tum  of  the  fluid,  that  is,  every  stratum,  which,  when  continued 
round,  cuts  the  directions  of  gravity  everywhere  at  right  angles, 
should  be  of  the  same  density,  and,  therefore,  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. Aa  this  is  not  the  case,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  is  inconsistent  with  the  actual  distribution  of  heat  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

^  The  ||neral  tendency,  in  such  circumstances,  is  for  the 
heavier  columns  to  displace  the  lighter,  and  for  the  air  at  the  sui^* 
face  to  move  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator.  The  only 
supply  for  the  air  thus  constantly  abstracted  from  the  higher  lati* 
tildes,  must  be  produced  by  a  counter  current  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  carrying  back  the  air  from  the  equator  io 
wards  the  poles.  The  quantity  of  air  transported  by  these  oppo^ 
site  currents,  is  so  neariy  equal,  that  the  average  weight  of  the 
air,  aa  measured  by  the  barometer,  is  the  same  in  all  places  of  the 
earth. 

"  If  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  wholly  covered  with  water, 
so  that  there  was  no  part  of  it  more  disposed  than  another  to 
obstruct  the  motion  of  the  air,  or  that  had  a  greater  capacity  than 
another  of  acquiring  or  communicating  heat,  the  air  would  pro- 
bably circulate  continually  in  this  manner  from  the  po^es  to  tba 
equator,  and  back  again,  without  any  irregularity  whataoever. 
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^  In  conisequehce  of  the  rotalion  of  the  earth  on  its  aiis,  an< 
other  motion  is  combined  with  that  of  tiie  currents  just  described. 
The  air,  which  is  constantly  moving  from  points  where  the  earth'i 
motion  on  its  axis  is  slower,  to  those  where  it  is  quicker,  cannot 
have  precisely  the  same  motion  eastward  with  the  part  of  the  sop 
face  over  which  it  is  passing,  and  therefore  must,  relatively  to 
that  surface,  describe  a  curve  ha>ing  its  convexity  turned  to  the 
east.  The  two  currents,  therefore,  from  the  opposite  hemis- 
pheres, when  they  meet  toward  the  middle  of  the  earth,  have 
each  acquired  an  apparent  motion  westward ;  and  as  their  opposite 
motions  from  south  and  north  must  destroy  one  another,  nothing 
will  remain  but  this  motion,  by  which  they  will  go  on  together, 
and  form  a  wind  blowing  directly  from  the  east. 

"  This  is  the  cause  of  the  Trade  IVini^wbich  (with  certain 
exceptions)  blows  continually  between  lhtjfli|Bic8,  or  rather  be- 
tween dO^  on  one  side  of  the  equator,  ancnHp  on  the  other. 

^'  The  Trade  Wind  declines  somewhat  from  due  east  towards 
the  parallel  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  ditferent  seasons  of  the 
year.  As  the  sun  approaches  the  southern  tropic,  the  Trade 
Wmd  is  directed  somewhat  to  the  south ;  and  as  he  approaches 
the  northern,  somewhat  to  the  north. 

^'  The  cause  usually  assis^ned  for  the  Trade  Wind,  is  the  coih 
^tant  motion  towards  the  west  of  the  spot  to  which  the  sun  is  verti- 
cal, and  where,  of  course,  the  rarefaction  is  greatest.  This,  it 
is  supposed,  draws  along  with  it  the  air  from  the  east.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory)  ami  it  seems  certain,  that 
!f  the  Trade  \Vind  were  protluced  in  this  way,  it  must  have  ^reat 
rapidity,  in  place  of  being  a  gentle  breeze,  at  tlie  rate  of  seven 
Oi  eight  miles  an  hour. 

*^  The  opinion  that  the  Trade  Wind  is  produced  by  the  air  in 
its  motion  southward  falling  back  towards  the  west,  is  mentioned, 
but  rejected  by  lialley.  It  has  since  been  espoused  by  FrankliD 
and  La  Place,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  less  objectionable  tlian  an} 
other." 

^'  Sudden  und  strong  gales  of  wind  appear  almost  always  to 
uri.<ie  from  a  diminution  of  the  wci<;ht  of  the  air  in  the  tract 
where  the  wind  prevails,  and  are  accompanied,  or  preceded,  by 
a  fall  of  the  barometer. 

"  The  sudden  sinking  of  the  barometer  almost  alwa^'s  indicates 
a  gale  of  wind,  though  a  gale  that  is  sometimes  at  a  considerable 
distance.  When  the  barometer  l)egiMS  to  rise,  it  is  a  symptom 
that  the  gale  has  reached  its  hci.:^ht;  and  though  it  may  still  con- 
tinue to  blow  for  a  long  time,  it  is  usually  with  decrcashig  violence. 

"  Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  there  is*  in  mont   coun- 
tries a  tendency  to  periodical  wintis,  more  or  less  I'cmarkahle^  ac* 
cnrdnig  to  the  steadiness  of  the  climate.'* 
2 
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For  ike  Anaiectie  Magaxine. 

THE  SEAT. 

FANCY !  dear  forest  tripping  queen, 
Forercr  near,  yet  never  seen ! 
If  e*er  thy  footsteps  lov'd  to  stray 
Alone  through  solitary  way. 
Where  never  wandering  sunbeams  gjKdc^ 
And  everlasting  shadows  bide ; 
If  e*er  thou  sought'st  the  devious  g1cn> 
Far  from  noisv  haunts  of  men  t 
Along  whose  wild  and  rocky  way 
Tiie  leaping  torrent  loves  to  play. 
Come  and  abide  in  this  lone  scene. 
Mid  hoar}'  cliffs  and  mosses  gixcn. 

Here  thou  roay'st  sit  apart  from  all, 
Lutl'd  by  the  gushing  water  fall. 
Whose  whirling  tide  is  seen  to  leap, 
Witli  headstrong  rage,  adown  the  steep. 
Scattering  its  gUttering  mists  above. 
And  gemming  all  tV  overhanging  grove; 
And  as  its  soft  care-soothing  sound 
Plays  on  the  rapt  ear  all  around. 
Awake  some  wild  unstudied  strain. 
Such  as  will  please  the  rural  train. 
And  touch  the  heart  of  gentle  maid. 
By  naught  but  simple  nature  swayed: 

Or  let  thy  mounting  spirit  rise. 
And  parley  with  the  distant  skies. 
That  through  the  twinmg  branches  &hcw 
Just  here  and  there  a  tint  of  blue. 
Or  listen  to  the  amorous  grove 
That  woos  the  vagrant  Zcph}T't  love  ; 
Or  in  thy  magic  mirror  trace 
Some  musing  maid,  whose  sober  grace. 
And  touching,  soul-subduing  way. 
Leads  many  a  youth's  Kght  heart  astray} 
And  often  makes  him  sorely  sigh. 
And  grieve,  sad  soul,  he  acaree  knowt  why. 

Or  if  to  gloomy  (bought  inelin'd, 
list  to  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 
That  finds  its  sadly  moaning  u-ny 
Between  the  rocks  ali  hoary  gray. 
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And  ftecms  Cke  waifii^c  ghoti  to  teU 
Of  murdert  in  this  shadowy  dell. 
Tlieo  think  how  from  yon  dlixy  height 
Some  eare-tired  tool  might  wing  its  flight 
Qgifikfrom  this  slid  world  here  below. 
And  snatch  from  fate  whole  years  of  wq> 

Or  think  how  on  some  pelting  night 
A  lone,  bewilder'd,  wandering  wight. 
Benighted  far  away  from  home. 
And  left  in  unknown  paths  to  roam ; 
Scar'd  by  the  screeeliowl's  boding  scream. 
Haunted  by  lightning's  livid  gleam. 
And  muttering  thunder  rolling  far. 
With  hollow  sound,  and  fearful  jar. 
Might  lose  his  forest-bounded  way. 
And,  heedless  of  the  danger,  stray 
To  where  yon  pine  ti*ees  frowning  keep 
Their  watch  upon  tlie  ridgy  steep. 
Whence  headlong  hurl'd,  the  screaming  wi^bt 
Finds  never  end  to  that  long  night. 

But  if  indin'd  to  sportive  mood. 
Seek  yon  rude  rock  that  breaks  the  flood* 
Along  whose  sides  in  eddying  play. 
The  azure  bubbles  speed  tlieir  wav. 
And  as  adown  the  rapid  tide 
The  little  gaudy  coxcombs  glide. 
Sparkling  in  rays  of  Tar}-ing  light. 
And  burst  with  swelling  pride  outright ; 
Think  with  a  smile  '*  suoh  are  our  bcaux^ 
Who  sport  awhile  their  Sunday  dothes. 
And  dazzle  us  with  splendid  glare — 
Then  disappear— no  one  knows  where.'* 

Then,  goddess!  shonklst  thou  change  thy  mind. 
And  be  for  e\ei*ci9c  inclin'd. 
See  yonder  blood  red  floweret  peep. 
Just  o'er  the  margin  of  the  steep. 
And  trembling  wave  aye  here  and  there 
With  every  gentle  breath  of  air. 
Thither,  O !  Fancy,  thou  canst  flit. 
And  in  its  petal  careless  sit. 
Where  blitliely  si^-ingingto  and  fro. 
Sweet  airy  motion  thou  wilt  know. 
Such  as  the  Elfin  pack  most  love 
At  moonlight  in  some  lonely  grove- 

If  these  delights,  O !  goddess  dear. 
Can  win  thy  steps  to  linger  here. 
Come,  and  in  this  my  lonely  seat, 
Thj  most  enchanting  notes  repeat. 
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Churm  echo  frott  700  ttkkfing  etre^ 
Call  up  the  river  gods  that  hire 
In  the  pure  bosom  of  the  tkle. 
The  Dryads  that  in  woods  abide. 
And  Sylvan  lads,  from  forest  rade^ 
Where  pines  old  maiden  soUtodey 
Who  many  a  nymph  from  habbfing  springs 
Lock'd  arm  in  arm  shall  with  them  bring. 
Then,  if  such  fellowship  might  be. 
And  such  stout  rivals  eoukl  agree^ 
Invite  the  little  Elfin  band. 
That  dance  by  moonlight  hand  inhand^ 
With  that  same  mischief  roakihg  wight. 
Who  plnys  such  pranks  in  summer  night-* 
Mab's  jester,  who,  to  please  the  eoort 
Of  fairy  queen,  makes  such  rare  sport 
With  dau7  maids,  anil  grown  op  boys. 
Addled  by  love's  expected  joys-» 
I  mean  Dan  Puck,  who  tics  the  grass 
Across  the  path  where  schoolboys  pass. 
Who  trip  and  tumble  00  their  oofe^ 
As  many  a  luckless  urchin  knows. 
And  then  to  grace  our  rural  treat, 
A  favour'd  guest  or  two  shall  meet. 
Young  innocence  that  knows  no  gaiie» 
And  she  who  wears  the  gentlest  smile^ 
With  pure  simplicity  shall  join 
As  welcome  guests  of  yours  and  mine. 
With  these  we'H  spend  our  blameless  time» 
In  pleasant  talk,  or  joareless  rhyme ; 
Nor  envy  those  luxurious  wights 
Who  have  no  soul  Tor  suoh  delights. 


GOOD  COUNCILS  OF  CHAUCER. 

[  Wriuen  in  tU  a^oniet  ^  d9aJilu\ 

Flee  from  the  erowd,  and  be  to  nrtne  true. 

Content  with  what  thou  hast,  though  it  be  small  | 
To  hoard  brings  hate  1— nor  lofty  things  pursue : 

He  who  climbs  high,  endangers  many  afidL 
Envy's  a  shade  that  ever  waits  on  fame. 

And  oft  the  son  thatraises  it,  will  h]d,c; 
Trace  not  in  life  a  vast  expansive  scheme^ 

But  be  thy  wishes  to  thy  state  alfied. 
Be  mild  to  others,  to  thyself  severe— 
So  truth  shall  shield  thee,  o(  frank  Voxl  sit  1me», 

You  n.  Aew  Serw.  <M 
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not  of  bendUig  nil  thmgt  to  thy  vriil, 

Nor  Tainly  hope  that  fortune  shall  befriend  i 
laeoDttant  she;  but  be  thou  constant  stilU 

Whate'er  betide^  onto  an  honest  end- 
Yet  needless  dangers  never  madly  braTe, 

Kick  not  thy  naked  foot  against  a  nail  i 
Or  from  experienee  the  solution  crave. 

If  veil  and  pitcher  strive  irhieh  shall  prevail. 
Be  in  thy  cause  as  In  thy  neighbour's  clear — 
80  truth  shall  shield  thee,  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 

WhateTer  happens,  happy  in  thy  mind 

Be  thou ;  nor  at  thy  lot  in  life  repine; 
He  'seapes  all  ill  whose  bosom  is  resign'd. 

Nor  way  nor  weather  sliall  be  always  fine- 
Beiidey  thy  hom^e  not  here ;  a  journey  this  ; 

A  pilgrim  thcNi :  then  hie  thee  on  thy  way  ; 
lAok  up  to  Gody  intent  on  heavenly  bliss^ 

Take  what  the  road  afibrds,  and  praiaea  pay. 
Shun  brutal  hists,  and  seek  the  souTs  high  sphere- 
So  truth  diall  shield  thee,  or  from  hurt  or  fear. 
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\^By  the  Rem*  J^£r.  Bhmd.^ 

I  would  not  change  for  cups  of  gold 
This  Utile  cup  that  you  behold : 
'Tis  from  the  beech  that  gave  a  shade 
At  noon-day  to  my  village  maid. 

I  would  not  change  for  Persian  loom 
The  humble  matting  of  my  room : 
'Tis  of  those  very  rushes  twined 
Oft  pressed  by  charming  Rosafinde. 

I  would  not  change  my  lowly  wicket 
That  opens  on  her  favourite  thicket. 
For  portal  proud,  or  towers  that  frown^ 
The  monuments  of  old  renown. 

I  would  not  change  this  foolish  heart. 
That  learns  from  her  to  joy  or  smart. 
For  his  tliRt  bums  wKh  love  of  glory. 
And  loses  fife  to  five  in  stoiy. 

Yet  in  themselves,  my  heart,  my  cot. 
My  mat,  my  bowl,  1  value  not ; 
But  only  sis  they,  one  and  all. 
If  y  lovely  BMafiide  reealL 
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Mr.  OoiLViB.  This  gentleman  has  retarned  to  the  Atlantic  cities  after  ahoat 
two  years'  retirement  in  the  western  country.  During  tliis  time  he  has  employed 
him:»elf  in  revising  his  former  orations,  and  in  -vriting  several  new  ones.  He  haf 
also  prepared  critical  lectures  on  a  new  plan,  wherein  he  recites  passages  from  various 
auUiors,  following  each  with  a  critical  and  philosophical  analysis,  showing  the  beau- 
tics  and  defects,  aud  the  causes  why  disgust  and  pleasure  is  excited.  Since  his  reap- 
pearance he  has  delivered  orations  and  lectures  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Ncw- 
Yotk,  and  given  great  satisfaction. 

SELECTED  FROM  LATE  LONDON  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mlt.  G  ALT  is  preparing  the  second  volnme  ofhis  travels  for  publication.  It  wiH 
contain,  besides  lus  observations  on  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  an  account  of  bift 
fii*8t  voyage  to  the  Levant,  supplying  those  details  wluch  he  purposely  omitted  in 
the  first  volume.  In  addition  to  minute  circumstantial  descriptions  of  the  exlstinj^ 
rauniicrs,  customs,  and  popular  superstitions  of  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Gait  intends  to  pve 
the  substance  of  a  statistical  surTey  of  the  Cycladcs,  executed  by  an  agent  of  tlic  Porte ; 
and  will  probably  also  give  memoirs  vewthre  to  recent  in  tribes  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  British  authors  of  the  late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  public  have  been  gratifie<l  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Joshua  Rbynolds,  at  the  rooms  formerly  the  Shak8pe.irc  gallery 
in  Pall  Mall.  The  owners  of  many  of  tho  principal  pictnres  of  that  great  master 
having  lent  their  trejuures  for  the  purposes  of  this  exhibition,  nearly  150  specimens 
of  his  transcendent  genius  have  tlius  been  brought  into  one  pcrint  o^  view,  and  have 
affoi*ded  a  high  treat  to  the  amateurs  of  fine  painting.  Sir  Joshua  required  no  bet- 
ter proofs  of  his  divine  grace,  his  accurate  discrimination,  his  disciplined  taste,  and 
his  powers  of  executing  the  happiest  conoeptiooa,  tiian  are  to  be  foumi  in  every 
variety  of  composition  in  this  exliibition.  All  the  beauties  of  the  first  roasters  of  tho 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools,  iit'ith  few  or  none  of  their  offensive  peculiarities,  are  to 
be  seen  in  this  assemblage  of  the  original  works  of  our  British  painter.  Modest 
nature,  graceful  nature,  intellectual  nature,  never  appeared  in  more  pleasing 
forms,  than  in  the  triumph  of  art  afforded  by  these  ranous  works  of  our  iilustriona 
Reynolds. 

A  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  the  authoress  of  Cecilia,  Evelina,  &c.  will  appear 
early  in  November. 

Mr.  G  o  DWiN  is  engaged  on  a  biographical  account  of  John  and  Edward  Philips, 
the  nephews  of  Milton. 

Report  or  the  progress  of  chymzStrt.  A  series  of  most  inte- 
resting experiments  upon  the  radiation  of  heat,  has  lately  been  instituted  by 
Mr.  Uelaroche,  which  are  at  considerable  variance  with  many  of  the  principiit 
conclusions  formerly  published  by  Count  Rumford  in  his  essays,  and  by  Mr. 
Leslie,  in  his  very  excellent  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  heat,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  incontrovertible.  The  celebrated  Scheele  first,  we  believe, 
observed  the  difficulty  with  which  radiant  beat  made  its  way  thi'ongli  solid  bodies, 
and  Mr.  Leslie,  from  the  ereat  effect  suddenly  produced  by  the  interposition  of  a 
^lass  screen  between  a  raaiatins  hot  body  and  a  thermometer,  was  led  to  conclode 
that  glass  is  absolutely  impermeable  to  radiant  caloric ;  although  at  length  it  is  iicate<l 
by  the  absorption  of  caloric,  and  then  becomes  a  radiating  nody  itself.  Tt  is  now, 
however,  apparently  proved  that  heat  may  radiate  through  glass;  but  that  the  rays 
of  heat,  like  those  of  light,  are  of  different  kinds,  some  possessing  the  property  of 
■passing  through  glass  more  readily  than  others.  Thus  the  radiant  he.it  which  flows 
from  the  body  of  a  temperature  beneath  that  of  boiling  water,  is  very  difiicoltir 
transmitted  through  a  glass  screen,  but  as  the  tempemture  of  the  body  is  increased 
so  is  thefiiciUty  of  the  transmlsakm  cf  its  rays  increased;  the  radiation  of  heat  froua 
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a  hot  body  to  a  colder  one  increasing  in  a  greater  proportion  than  tlie  tempentUR 
of  the  liO«iy  is  increased.  From  tliesc  faets,  were  it  not  for  the  following  one,  vu. 
that  a  iliiclc  screen  of  gUss,  although  as  permeable  to  light  as  a  thinner  one,  doei 
not  so  eusily  aHunl  a  passage  to  calorific  rays  as  a  thin  screen,  we  should  be  tenplc4 
to  bclicM:  that  caloric  aiitl  lig^ht  are  merely  mo<lificatious  of  the  same  tobstance; 
light  being  that  stiite  of  calono  which  is  manifested  by  its  producing  the  seuitioa 
tornied  vision,  an  opiiiiou  many  years  ago  divulged  by  one  of  the  first  chynuMsof 
our  fouLtry,  Dr.  G.  Peai'son. 

The  sanic  Dr.  Delaroche  has  been  also  honoured  with  the  prize  conferred  by  tbe 
French  National  Institute,  fur  some  yrvry  imimrtant  experiment,  by  which  Ik  bss 
•sc^rUiined  the  specific  heiit  of  the  diflercnt  gttscous  bodies  existing  in  nature,  knd 
from  M  liici)  ii  would  appear  that  the  celebrated  theoiics  of  Lavmaier  on  Combuaboo, 
and  of  Crawford  on  Animal  ileat,  have  been  founded  upon  erroneous  data. 

An  immense  Galvanic  battery  has  been  lately  constructed  for  Mr.  Children,  of 
Toubridge.  It  consists  of  :.0  jMiii's  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  and  each  pair  isca- 
•losid  iu  a  bcpanite  wooden  cell,  each  plate  being  in  length  about  sax  feet,  and  ia 
breadth  two  feet  ci^^'ht  inches.  It  is  of  course  possessed  of  euormoos  pov<er,  and  «iU 
no  doutit  afford  us  many  interesting  facts. 

Mr.  Meadley,  whoso  Jfamoira  of  Dr.  Pa/^y  have  been  so  favourably  reociTed 
by  tlic  public,  has  recently  been  engaged  iu  compiling  ^Memoirs  of  Jkl^trywn  Syd' 
Hl'i/,  fiuni  various  scattered  souroes  of  inform atinn,  which,  witli  au  appen<Ux  of 
curious  nnd  authentic  documents,  will  be  speedily  presented  to  the  world. 

A  series  of  tlowers  and  fiiiits,  engrave<l  by  Mr.  Busby  from  the  designs  of  Madame 
\'i.icent,  of  Pariti,  is  announced,  in  twelve  numbers. 

That  Ingeni<Mis  mechanic  Mr.  T.  Sheldrakk  haa  been  long  engaf^d  oatbe 
mcaus  of  impelling  vessels  on  the  water  by  machineiy  to  bo  set  in  motion  by  the 
human  arm,  oi*  by  the  powers  of  steam,  as  occauon  may  require.  His  design  is  to 
prorluco  covered  bfrnts  which  willcari'y  50  or  60  passengers,  and  be  impelled l»y  tvt 
or  tii;*ec  men  ^vith  such  velocity  as  will  enable  diem  to  make  an  averagepassage 
from  Uichmond  to  London  in  <i3  Utile  time  as  the  stages  go  in,  if  not  lesa.  Tus  wifl 
aceomu.(Kt:ite  the  |>uMic  uith  a  more  comfortable  conveyance  than  a  stage  coaeb, 
and  .(T.  two  tliinU  of  the  expense.  These  boats  being  established,  larger  ones  msy 
be  madi;  to  bt*  driven  by  sii-am,  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  Inhere  is  a 
pecnliarity  iu  thir.  invention  that  will  be  of  advantage  in  ever}*  department  of  inland 
navi^.  lion,  even  stipposing  tiie  steam  system  should  not  be  adopted,  by  which  it  is 
ex)it.(  t'.-M  that  one  h:iU  the  lahour  that  is  now  expended  in  every  department  of  inland 
Tj:i%i^ciLi(i'i  may  be  saved,  by  :idding  tlijs  improvement  to  the  vessels  that  are  at  prr« 
sent  eijipl'ned'.  We  leani'tuo,  that  Steamboats  are  already  in  use  on  the  nwr 
Aiif. 

Ill  i]:<'  ensuing  month  (October)  \ull  be  published  <<Some  interesting  particubn 
rt  jv.tlve  lo  tlie  (irrhtth'  nntf  gtiznre  of  General  JMirandu^  and  liia  British  staf,  m 
Si»itth  Ai>ierica;  with  a  brief  account  of  his  previous  landing  from  a  Falmouth 
packet^  in  a  JiriiiJi  coKmiv  under  au  assumed  name,  and  of  his  conveyance  thence 
tu  the  Sp'inibh  .Main,  iu  a  British  man  of  war;  discloangan  extraordinnry  instance 
of  iiii^ui'ture  aiid  imbecility,  which,  from  the  mischievous  consequences  that  idreadj 
have  enviv.)!,  and  ihc  ini-alculable  disasters  that  yet  may  result,  demands  the  sen* 
ou8:it\e'<'':<;:ition  of  parliament,  and  the  exemplaiy  punishment  of  the  parties." 

Speedily  will  l>e  ])ul>!is!ied,  iti  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  The  ^trthern 
Camfimg-nf,  emliellished  with  ele.irantly  engraved  portraits  of  the  Emperors  Alex- 
andei-  and  H»nui>art(r.  Illustrated  bv  maps  of  Russia  and  Northern  Poland;  and 
plans  of  each  particular  route  of  the)lu»uan  and  French  forces,  duriue  tlie  advance 
arid  i-eti-eat  of  the  latter  from  M<»scow.  By  John  Philippart,  Esq.  In  this  work 
will  be  given  a  faithful  detail  of  the  militar}-  events  on  the  continent  of  Enrope, 
from  the  enmmenceiuent  of  the  %%ar  between  France  and  Russia,  in  1813,  to  the 
peri«*d  of  the  armistice  in  1813. — It  will  include  various  foreign  state  pai»ers,  of 
great  and  general  interest;  cvcrv'iini>ortant  cu*cumstance,  political  and  tmlitary, 
connected  with  this  gi'and  contest;  a  review  o  the  conduct  and  principles  that  in« 
fliiciK-e  the  members  of  a  society  cst.'dilished  on  the  continent  under  the  title  of  the 
Ti:^'iiid  Bund,  or  Tugend  Veriend ;  (the  United  in  Virtue;)  the  proclamations  and 
Ui^Kiffstoes  i<^sued  by  the  seveml  chiefs  engaged  in  the  struggle ;  anecdotes  relating 
to  Ronapaito  ;tnd  his  army  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  commnnicated  by  offl? 
uers  serving  in  the  allied  armies ;  the  treaties  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
entered  into  between  tiie dilferent  powers:  and  an  appendizi  containing  all  the  hul« 
iciins  of  13 buapaile  published  during  these  campaigns. 
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MOSES  THOMAS,  PHILADELPHIA, 


Proposes  to  continue  the  publication  of 


THE  aUARTERLY 


THEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE, 


AND 


RELIGIQUS  REPOSITORY. 

It  will  hereafter  be  conducted 
BY  THE  REVi  CHARLES  H.  WHARTON,  D.  D. 

Rector  of  Saint  Mary's  Church,  Barling^n,  Newjersey: 

AND 

s 

THE  REV.  JAMES  ABERCROMBIE,  D.  D. 

Senior  assistant  Minister  of  Christ-ChurCh,  Saint  Peter's,  and  Saint  Jamcif^ 

Philadelphia: 

With  the>  aid  of  several  distinguished  religious  and  literary  cha* 

racters. 

ORIGINAL  PROSPECTUS. 

Various  considerations  have  induced  the  editors  of  this 
work  to  present  it  to  the  public,  and  solicit  its  patronage.  They 
have  observed,  not  without  concern,  that  almost  all  the  monthly 
publications  calculated  to  convey  religious  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation, have  been  unfortunately  dropt,  and  that  the  few  wliich  re- 
main, drag  on  a  sickly  and  precarious  existence.  From  what 
causes  this  failure  may  have  arisen  it  would  be  immaterial,  perhaps 
inviduous  to  inquire:  but  it  must  excite  the  regret  of  all  the  friends 
to  religion,  that  periodical  works  of  this  nature  have  nearly  ceased 
to  circulate  through  our  country:  and  this  fact  of  course  will  se- 
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cure  their  approbation  to  any  fresh  attempt  to  diffuse  religious 
truth  and  intelligence  in  a  more  promising  or  permanent  shape. 
By  following  the  track  in  which  their  more  able  predecessors  hare 
failed,  the  conductors  of  the  present  work  could  not  presume  to 
look  for  success:  they  have  therefore  entered  upon   an  untried 
course,  by  collecting  materials  for  a  quarterly  instead  of  a  month- 
ly publication.     The  superior  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  ob- 
tlous  to  the  editors,  and  they  trust  will  not  be  less  so  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  will  afford  room  for  more  ample  biographical  dctsdls,  theo- 
logical discussions,  and  religious  intelligence.     It  will  present  X» 
the  reader  a  full  and  entire  view  of  many  important  subjects, 
which,  in  montlily  publications,  must  be  frequently  interrupted, 
and  of  course  lose  much  of  their  interest  and  usefulness.     In  a 
pamphlet  of  sixty  or  seventy  pagjes,  calculated  to  amuse  by  va- 
riety as  well  as  to  edify  by  instrucUon,  discussion  for  the  most 
part  must  be  very  superficial,  and  biographical  or  historical  nar- 
I'ative  so  much  compressed,  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  faint  and 
lifeless  ti'aces  of  those  important  lessons  which  general  history, 
and  individual  example,  are  intended  to  inculcate.     The  conduc- 
tors, therefore,  of  this  Quafterly  Magazine  and  Repository^  have 
preferred  the  plan  of  presenting  their  patrons  with  a  few  impor- 
tant selections,  and  choice  original  matter,  on  religious  subjects, 
to  that  of  loading  their  pages  with  a  multiplicity  of  unconnected 
and  desultor)'  paragraphs.     Judging  from  their  own  feelings,  they 
presume,  that  to  a  well  regulated  appetite,  respecting  the  high 
concerns  of  religion  and  morals,  a  few  solid  articles,  though  sel- 
dom offered,  will  be  more  acceptable  than  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  a  profusion  of  dainties  less  calculated  to  nourish  and  in- 
vigorate the  soul.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  variety  is  wisely 
sacrificed  to  substance:  and  the  principal  end  of  the  conductors  is 
better  answered,  which,  they  can  assure  their  readers,  is  no  other, 
than  to  contribute  their  mite  towards  the  diffusion  of  evangelical 
knowledge  among  their  fellow  christians  of  every  denomination, 
and  the  implantation  of  genuine  piety  in  their  hearts. 

At  a  time,  when  books  are  multiplied  to  facilitate  among  all 
classes  of  our  citizens,  the  elementary  knowledge  of  useful  sci- 
ence, elegant  arts,  and  ornamental  literature,  shall  the  principles 
of  divine  theology,  the  only  science  which  "  can  direct  us  to  real 
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felicity,  as  our  chief  end,  and  conduct  us  to  it  hj  the  way  of  true 
religion,"  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  libi^rics  of  the 
learned,  or  to  its  professional  teachers  and  students.  True,  in- 
deed, it  is,  that  few  besides  professional  men  have  leisure  for  that 
extensive  reading  'and  laborious  investigation  which  can  enable 
them  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  theory  of  religion,  into  the  at- 
tributes of  its  author,  the  evidences  of  its  truths,  and  the  sanc- 
tions of  its  laws.  Yet  surely  it  is  the  duty  of  every  professing 
christian  of  decent  education,  to  aim  at  being  ready,  and  in  some 
degree,  to  be  qualified  and  prepared  "  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  him  for  ^  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him." 

A  periodical  publication,  mtcnded  to  subserve  thus  far  the  in- 
terests of  our  common  Christianity,  cannot  fail  of  being  useful,  and 
we  trust  acceptable  also  to  religious  readers  of  every  denomina- 
tion. That  it  may  fully  answer  this  end,  nothing  acrimonious, 
nothing  illiberal,  nothing  fanatical,  and  nothing  political,  will  be 
admitted  into  its  pages.  It  will  be  conducted  on  the  great  and 
leading  principles  of  religion,  as  taught  by  the  primitive  churchy 
and  restored  at  the  reformation.  Scripture  alone  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard and  criterion  of  its  orthodoxy  and  its  ethics. 

"  The  Bible  only,"  says  Chilling  worth,  "  is  the  religion  of  pro- 
testants:"  but  as  many  learned  and  pious  divines,  while  agreeing 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  have  diflfercd  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  some  scriptural  passages  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, the  conductors  of  the  present  work  deem  it  necessary  to 
adopt  a  well  known  system  or  body  of  christian  doctrine^  as  well 
to  preserve  through  their  pages  a  unity  of  design,  as  to  ground 
the  maxims  of  practical  piety  and  inward  religion,  wliich  they  wish 
to  inculcate  upon  one  uniform,  solid,  and  infallible  foundation:-^ 
Such  a  system  they  believe  is  delivered  in  the  articles  of  theil* 
church,  and  therefore,  from  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  obvious 
and  literal  meaning  of  these  articles,  they  will  never  depart. 
While  steering  by  this  polar  star,  they  hope  to  escape  the  faic  of 
many  who  have  been  wrecked  in  the  ocean  of  controversy,  and  to 
carry  with  them  into  the  haven  of  truth,  the  good  wishes  and 
prayers,  not  only  of  their  own,  but  of  other  christian  churches, 
who,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  those  less  material,  regard  tlic^ 
articles  with  yeneration  and  assent. 
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'  The  cditora  will  endeavour  entirely  to  discard  the  sectarian 
spirit)  so  long  at  variance  with  that  t/iirii  of  unity^  and  that  bond 
ofpeace^  which  ought  to  constitute  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
all  christian  societies.  On  many  subordinate  subjects,  there  must 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  amcmg  christians:  but  so  many,  and  so 
important  are  the  points  of  coincidence  ainong  them,  that  who- 
ever lends  his  aid  to  support  and  enforce  them,  must  surely  be 
engaged  in  a  godlike  employment:  in  nothing  less,  than  in  pro- 
moting the  endearing  charities  of  life,  in  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  extending  the  kingdom  of  love  and  harmony,  which 
is  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer. 

CONDITIONS. 

I.  Each  number  shall  consist  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  octa- 
vo pages:  a  number  to  be  issued  quarterly,  and  to  commence 
with  the  ensuing  January. 

II.  A  life  of  some  eminent  Christian:  A  Homily  of  the  church, 
and  one  or  two  selected  or  unpublished  Sermons  on  some 
very  interesting  and  practical  subject,  shall  appear  in  each 
number.  To  these  shall  be  added.  Original  Kssays:  Reviews 
of  new  and  important  religious  publications,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic: The  spirit  of  all  the  principal  religious  periodical 
works  of  Europe:  Together  with  a  copious  summary  of  re- 
ligious, literary,  and  philosophical  intelligence,  if  it  can  be 
procured. 

III.  The  work  shall  be  delivered  to  Subscribers  at  Five  Dol- 
lars per  annum,  payable  on  delivery  of  the  third  number:  or 
OxE  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  Cents  a  number,  payable  on 
delivery  of  each. 

IV.  It  shall  be  printed  on  a  handsome  new  type,  and  on  fine  pa- 
per. A  title-page,  and  a  table  of  contents,  shall  accompany 
every  second  number. 

Cj*  If  9tifficient  encouragement  be  obtained^  each  volume  shall  be  ornamented 
toith  one  or  more  engravings  of  tome  eminent  divine,  religious  edifice,  or 
other  interesting  object. 

S^ilv  cripUons  received  by  the  agents  for  the  Analcctic  Magnzine,  and  also  by 
I.  Pptterson,  Pittsburgh;  Maccouu,  Tilford  &  Co.  Lexington,  |j^cnt'y;  C  Eraerson, 
Marleiia;  ,1.  Dabncy,  Salem;  I,F.  Shores  &  Co.  Portamoutb,  N.  H.;  P.  Merrifield, 
"Windsor,  Vermont. 


NEW  MEDICAL  WORK. 

M.  1  HOMAS, 

(JV*o.  53,  ChesnutfJiTe  doors  above  Second-street) 

HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Experiments  on  the  Principle  of  Life, 

And  particularly  on  the  Principle  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heart, 

and  on  the  seat  of  this  principle; 

Including  the  Report  made  to  the  First  Class  of  the  Institutef 
upon  the  Experiments  relating  to  the  Motions  of  the  Heart: 

BY  M.  LE  GALLOIS,  M.  D.  P. 

Adjunct  Member  of  the  Society  of  tlie  Professors  of  tlic  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  P.iris,  Member  of  the  Philomatic  Society,  Physician  to  the  Board  of 
Benevolence  of  the  Pantheon  Ward. 

TRANSLATED  BY  N.  C.  &  J.  G.  NANCREDE,  M.  D. 
1  vol.  8vo.  (with  an  en^avrng")  price  552  50. 

At  the  request  of  the  translators  of  Dr.  Le  Gallois*s  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Life,  &c.  the  subscriber  states  his  opinion,  that  tlie  said  Essay  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting*  productions  which  he  has  ever  seen,  and  that  a^ 
translation  of  it  will  be  very  useful  to  those  students  of  Anatomy  and  Ftiysio- 
logy,  who  do  not  understand  the  French  language. 

PtnladelpldOy  JVov.  15,  1813.  C.  WISTAR,  M.  D. 

ProfesBor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennaylvama, 

I  concur  with  Dr.  Wistar  in  recommending  Dr.  Lc  Gallois*s  work,  as  aa 
extremely  interesting  one.  I  may  add,  that  such  parts  of  the  translation  as  1 
have  seen,  appear  to  be  highly  correct. 

BENJAMIX  SMITH  BARTON,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

The  subscriber  concurs  with  Drs.  Wistar  and  Barton  in  their  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  L«  Gallois's  very  interesting  work,  and  from  Ivhat  he  has  seen  of 
the  translation,  he  believes  it  is  faithfully  executed. 

THOMAS  C.  JAMES,  M.  Dv 

Professor  qf  Mttboifery. 

The  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Dr.  Le  Gallois's  work,  seems  to  roe 
by  no  means  extravagant.  The  experiments  which  it  contains  are  well  con- 
ducted, and  lead  to  some  very  curious  and  highly  interesting  results.  The 
work,  will  no  doubt,  be  an  acceptable  present  to  every  cultivator  of  Anatomy 
and  Pbysiology.  N.  CHAPMAN,  M.  D. 

Pr9fc9i§r  •/ti»  Mueria  JtMHa. 


Tke  chftracter  of  the  work  referred  to  In  the  preceding  recommendalions 
if  fully  established.  From  the  capacity  of  the  translator,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  faitlifully  rendered  mto  English.  J.  S.  DORSEY,  M.  D. 

Adjunct  Profetsor  of  Surgery, 

Dbar  Sik. — ^It  appears  scarcely  requisite  to  add  any  testimonial  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Le  Gallois's  highly  interesting  "  experiments  on  the  Principle  of  I-ife," 
&c.  after  the  ver}-  favourable  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Institute  of  France. — As  however  my  opinion  is  requested  on  this  occasion,  I 
must  say  that  as  far  as  1  have  yeX.  examined  it,  I  have  not  met  witli  a  work 
more  interesting,  and  mure  capable  of  affording  ample  and  useful  information. 

With  respect  to  the  accuracy  and  merit  of  the  translation,  I  have  no  doubt 
from  my  intimacy  with  yourself  and  brother,  that  it  is  perfectly  faitiiful  t« 
the  original.  With  much  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  REDMAN  COXE,  M.  1>. 

Philadelphia,  J^Qvemher  22,  1813.  Profettor  of  V/temistrr. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Nancredk. 

M.  T.  HAS  FOR  SALE 

jfn  Extensive  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Medical  Books: 

AMONG  WHICH  ARE, 

Dorsey's  Surgery,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates. 
Cooper's  Surgery,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Chapman's  edition  of  Richerand's  Physiology, 
Bums's  Midwifery,  improved  by  Dr.  James, 
Cox's  American  Dispensatory, 

Medical  Dictionary, 
Barton's  edition  of  CuUcn's  Materia  Medica,  2  v. 
Rush's  Works  complete. 
Dewees's  improved  Baudelocque's  Midwifery, 
System  of  Anatomy  from  the  Encyclopaedia, 
Thomas's  Practice  of  Physic, 
Henry's  Chemistry, 

Conversations  on  Chemistry,  a  new  edition, 
Quincy's  Medical  Lexicon,  improved,  7jnv  edition^ 
Bell's  Operative  Surgery,  2  vols. 

Surgery,  abridged. 

Anatomy,  2  vols.  &c.  &c.  &,c. 


7 
BYRON'S  POEKiS  COMPLETE. 

M.  THOMAS 

Has  just  Published  an  ekgant  minialttre  edition  of 
THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

In  2  volumes,  24mo. 
This  edition  comprises   the  whole  of  Byron's  Poems,  viz.  his 
first  work  entitled  "  Poems  original  and  Translated'' — '<  English* 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewb" — "  Childe   Harold's  Pilgrimage^" 
find  ^*  The  Giaour;"  besides  a  number  of  smaller  poems. 

The  following  extract  from  British  Reviews^  will  give 
tome  idea  of  the  character  of  them.  Speaking  of  the  English 
Bards,  !cc.  *^  It  unites  much  of  the  judgment  of  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  the  playful,  yet  poignant  smile  and  frown  of  indignation 
and  ridicule  of  the  Dunciad,  with  the  versification  of  the  Epistle 
to  Arbuthnot,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  imitation  of  Horace.  In 
a  word,  many  years  have  passed  since  the  English  press  has  given 
us  a  performance  so.  replete  with  mingled  genius,  good  sensci 
and  spirited  animadversion,"  &c.         Gent.  Mag,  Marchy  180 

^  Since  the  time  of  the  Baviad,  we  have  not  met  with  a  pro* 
duction  combining  so  much  genuine  wit,  humour,  and  real  ta- 
lent. British  Critic^  JfirUy  1809. 

"  We  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of «  Childe  HaroUTs  Pilgrim 
magcy*  delighted,  and  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  that  lord  Byron 
is  a  gcnuii^c  poet  of  the  highest  order.  In  declaring  this,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  poem  now  under  conside- 
ration, is  regular  and  perfect;  but,  that  it  manifests  the  writer's 
genius  to  be  equal  to  any  poetical  task  on  which  he  may  think 
proper  to  employ  his  time  and  talents." 

Again — "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  is  a  poem  in  which 
narrative,  feeling,  description,  sentiment,  satire,  tenderness,  and 
contemplation  are  happily  blended;  it  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
imagery,  expressed  in  animated  and  harmonious  verse;  and  to  this 
we  may  add,  that  the  subjects  of  it  are  of  the  most  interesting  na- 
ture, and,  if  not  in  themselves  altogether  new,  they  are  treated  in 
a  manner  combining  novelty  and  exactness."         Lit,  Panorama. 

A  very  favourable  and  interesting  review  of  «  The  Giaour" 
was  republished  (from  the  42d  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review)  in 


the  Analectic  Magazine  hrtHOYcmhcT-^Thefoiioxoing  19  an  ex- 
tract  from  «  The  Critical  Review,  for  July^  1313." 

'^  For  the  powers  of  both  natural   and  moral  description  of 
presenting  to  the  mind's  eye,  by  a  few  rapid  touches  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  pencil,  a  clear,  bright  and  distinct  image  in  the  for- 
mer case,  and  in  the  latter  of  guiding  the  imagination  throug^h  all 
the  intricacies  of  human  thought  to  the  very  sources  of  human 
conduct,  we  have  ever  since  the  appearance  ofChilde  Harold,  es- 
timated lord  Byron  as  the  most  gifted  of  all  the  modern  poets.  Of 
a  work  so  simple  in  its  contrivance,  and  so  slight  in  its  texture  as 
the  present,  it  may  appear  extravagant  to  say  that  it  not  only  con- 
firms our  former  opinion,  but  exalts  it  still   higher.  Yet  such  is 
the  judgment  we  have  formed  of  it,  and  we  think  the  few  extracts 
which  we  are  about  to  submit  to  our  readers  (premising  that  we 
have  found  thedifBculty  of  selection  very  great  among  so  many  su- 
perior beauties)  will  justify  ui  to  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the 

poem:" 

M.  T.  HAS  LATELY  PUBLISHED 

,  A  handsome  miniature  edition. 

Price  75  cents  in  boards,  gl  25  calf  guilt,  gl  50  in  superb  binding, 

of 

THE  BRIDAL  OF  TRIERMAIN, 

oil  THE  VALE  OP  ST.  JOHN. 

tl  Lover*8  Talt — In  three  Cantos.     Said  to  be  written  by 

WiUiam  Erskinef  Esq. 
The  Critical  Review  says — "  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  poems 
to  which  the  fashion  of  imitating  Waller  Scott  has  given  birth*'* 

jilsOi  a  satirical  work^  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Moore, 

translator  of  Anacreon,  entitled 

INTERCEPIED  LETIERS, 

OR,  THE  TWOPENNY  POST-BAG: 

With  %iote8  by  an  •American  Gentleman.    Price  50  cents. 

And 'Vol.  5  of  Binney^s  Reports. 

Price  86  in  calf. 
M.  T.  has  for  sale  an  extcnivc  and  valuable  collection  of 

Law^  Medicaly  Theological^  Classical^  and  Miscellaneous 

Books: 

Together  with  an  assortment  of 

JlCCeUJfT  BOOKS  MfD  STJiTIOJ^JVELF. 

Catalo^es  furnished  gratis. 


